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Editors’ Introduction 


tudies of a civilization inevitably dwell on studies of the cultural and intellectual 

life of the people. For while civilization is largely perceived in terms of culture, the 

latter is intimately connected with the intellectual being and becoming of men. 
Among other things, civilization connotes the cultural conditions, the process of being 
refined and sophisticated in growing beyond our primitive nature and existence. And 
culture is refinement, by training, of the mental and moral powers of man, the result of 
which manifests in the intellectual (aesthetics and spiritual included) development of a 
nation. 

Indian civilization, though unique and distinctive in its own right, is nonetheless an 
amalgam of various cultures, ways of living and modes of valuing. It is a different matter 
that it is not a mere amalgamation of the diverse elements of these cultures and ways of 
living and valuing, but is a wonderful assimilation of all these into one single entity called 
pan-Indianism, and in this lies the uniqueness of the multi-cultural pluralistic face of 
Indian culture and civilization. If the Indian spirit is known for its unity in diversity, the 
diversity needs to be comprehensively analysed to grasp the underlying unity. Therefore, 
for a proper understanding of the Indian spirit its diverse facets as are discernible in the 
habits and customs, faiths and beliefs, values and ethos of the people of the different 
regions and states of this country need to be grasped in its vast expanse and physicality 
as it is great in its spiritual propensity. 

This endeavour necessitates, as an essential imperative, a study of the cultural and 
intellectual contributions of the different regions and states which will lead to 
understanding Indian civilization in a proper perspective. Towards this end the 
pioneering effort and insight of Professor D.P. Chattopadhyaya, founder and head of the 
Centre for Studies in Civilizations (CSC) has been directed through the exploration and 
deliberations of scholars and intellectuals with proper inclination and expertise. In its 
focus on the specific features of Orissan culture and its contribution to the national 
mainstream, the CSC organized two comprehensive seminars (Mav 2002; and Febraury 
2003) at Utkal University in collaboration with the Department of Special Assistance 
(now Centre of Advanced Studies) in Philosophy, which brought together scholars on 
Orissa from within and outside the state who made extremely fruitful presentations on 
the cultural and intellectual contributions of this state that have gone a long way in the 
making of a culture and civilization that is Indian. Thus emerged the Perspectives on 
Orissa, the volume that, we hope, will effectively acquaint the readers with the uniqueness 
of Orissa and its specific contributions to the national culture and civilization. 

Orissa is known for its august antiquity and hoary tradition. Filled with exquisite 
temples and extraordinary monuments and rich in profound philosophic and spiritual 
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traditions, Orissa displays some of the best elements of the Indian heritage. It has also 
attracted most of the best minds of India, who visited, participated and got involved in 
its cultural compendium. As is recorded in history, the first flashes of Buddhism glowed 
in Orissa while prominent saints, sages and savants of different religious and 
philosophical followings were drawn to this lustrous land from almost all over India and 
the world at different points of time. Among these were some great saints of Christianity 
(the famous historian Sylvan Levi even hazards the guess that it might have been St. 
Peter or St. Paul or even Jesus Christ himself!), prominent followers of Islam like Amir 
Ali and Salabega (whose Oriya bhajans for Lord Jagannatha not only adore Oriya santha 
sahitya, but transcend all religious and sectarian barriers when it comes to devotion), as 
well as an impressive galaxy of Hindu saints and scholars like Shankara, Ramanuja, 
Nimbarka, Vallabhacharya, Kabir, Nanak, Sankardev and Sri Chaitanya. The focal point 
of attraction for all was undeniably Lord Jagannatha and the Jagannatha cult who and 
which constitute the nerve centre of Orissan culture and the crowning current of Indian 
religious stream. And interestingly, most of these saints despite their diverse religious 
followings and differing philosophical commitments, have tried to deify the Lord 
(Jagannatha) in the light of their own exclusive religio-philosophical purposes, as a result 
of which Puri has appropriately come to assume the status of sarva dharma samanvaya 
dhama or the centre of unity and amity for religions and sects of all hues. An excellent 
epitome of the great Indian ideal of unity in diversity which makes Orissa unique. Kapila 
Samhita declares in no uncertain terms that there is no place like Orissa under the sun: 
“Utkalasya sama desa nasti mahi tale’ And this is appropriately echoed in the animated 
remark of Maureen Liebl that, “Orissa is a place like no other, a glowing green jewel of 
a state” ( cited by H.S. Patnaik, “Glimpses of Orissan History” included herein.) 

The ‘glowing jewel’ has been radiating a continuum of philosophic and literary 
wisdom from ancient to modern and contemporary times. Its rich repository of cultural 
treasure includes and is informed by the profound philosophical radiance of the 
Jagannatha cult and the bhakti tradition of Sri Jayadeva, Rai Ramananda and Sri 
Chaitanya. Later on this has been enriched by the writings of Salabega, Bhakta Kavi 
Madhusudana, Santha Kavi Bhima Bhoi and of the famous Panchasakha poets of Orissa. 
The suddhadvaita ideal of Mahima Dharma Darshana as well as its humanistic 
inspirations, the hermeneutic, critical writings of Sridhara Swami, Baladeva 
Bidyabhusana and Bairagi Misra are philosophic brilliance of sorts exclusively innovated 
by Oriya saints and scholars. From religious conformism through criticalism to non- 
conformist reformism, we have had the philosophical ideals of agnosticism/atheism 
and thoroughgoing rationalism in the writings of Professor Mohini Mohan Senapati and 
Pandit Nilakantha Dash. 

Oriya literary sparkling that is unique in its breadth and depth comprises a galaxy 
of stellar talents: Jayadeva in the remote past and Upendra Bhanja later on, whose 
passionate philosophy of love and devotion encased in wonderful wordings are rare in 
Indian literary history. Sarala Das and the Panchasakha group of poets (Jagannatha, 
Balarama, Ananta, Achyuta and Yashovanta all suffixed “Dasa” to their names, 
presumably to indicate devotion and surrender to the lord) belong to the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries, and whose devotional writings pioneer the Bhakti movement, are of 
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universal stature. Radhanath Roy, Madhusudan Rao and Fakir Mohan Senapati, the 
vibrant trio of modern Oriya literature, whose depiction of nature (including human 
nature) of the contemporary social scenario and of realization or Brahmanubhuti illustrate 
paradigms of literary excellence. 

Another splendid creative outpouring which has given Orissa the fitting name of 
‘Utkala’—or the land of the foremost kala—is its excellence in art and architecture. 
Odissi dance not only has coveted a very special place in Indian classical dances, but 
has earned itself international reputation as the finest face of India’s dance tradition. 
Odissi vocal too is of remote antiquity and is gradually gaining recognition in the 
panorama of Indian classical music. The extraordinary temple arts and monumental 
designs, which bear on them an indelible stamp of sculptural excellence, have earned 
this land a prominent place in the architectural map of the world. 

In the field of science and technology, Samanta Chandrasekhar (1835-1904) stands 
out with his challenging contribution to astronomy and astrophysics. Pathani Samanta, 
as he is fondly known in Orissa, did not know English or any other European language 
and was unacquainted with contemporary scientific optical instruments like the 
telescope. However, despite these limitations, he collected data of unprecedented 
accuracy, devised new methods of calculation and gave a new model of the planetary 
system with the help of indigenous, though improvised, instruments fabricated by himself. 
(See L.D. Satapathy, ‘Samanta Chandrasekhara’s Contribution to Astronomy). His 
steadfast adherence to the geocentric theory in the nineteenth century gives proof of his 
scientific conviction and puts him at par with great scientific minds like Ptolemy and 
Tycho Bahre. 

Rich, thus, in invaluable cultural and intellectual treasure, Orissa deserves the 
importance and attention that the CSC has extended to it. The editors thank this august 
body and its Chairman Professor D.P. Chattopadhyaya for encouraging the exploration 
that has led to the publication of this volume. We also take this opportunity to thank the 
scholars on Orissa whose valuable contributions in this volume have filled the lacuna that 
existed so far. We will deem this labour fructified if the book benefits the readers in the 
desired way. 

One major objective of this publication has been to bring together the different 
aspects of Orissa’s multi-faceted heritage through cooperative contributions of the best 
available talents in order that, besides it making a rewarding reading, interested readers 
and researchers could gain access to a most convenient and useful source material. In 
making this project the reality it now turns out to be, the CSC and Professor 
D.P. Chattopadhyaya came forward with missionary support and generous funding; the 
editors once again record their debt of gratitude to them. Professor (Ms) Bhuvan 
Chandel, the dynamic Member-Secretary of the CSC, deserves our gratitude for her 
personal care and appreciations during the two seminars at Utkal; her presence and 
participation has a unique personal touch that helped raise the quality of the deliberations 
considerably. Very special thanks to Professor (Ms) A.K. Anand who took meticulous 
care and personal interests in the preparation of the volume, because of which its 
publication could be possible in the shortest possible time. We have, frankly speaking, 
enjoyed working with her. Besides, Ms Bindu Menon deserves commendation for the 
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flawless final proof reading. To her and to all the supporting staff of the CSC we are 
grateful. 

Like all good things, preparations for this useful volume has travelled a long way, 
and considerable time has passed by. How we wish our illustrious contributor, 
Dhirendranath Patnaik were alive to see this volume in print! But the doyen of Odissi 
Dance and folk dances of Orissa sadly left us for his heavenly abode only months before 
this publication. We deeply mourn his sudden demise and suffer a deep sense of loss. 


Prafulla Kumar Mohapatra 
Ramesh Chandra Pradhan 
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General Introduction 


It is understandable that man, shaped by Nature, would like to know Nature. The human 
ways of knowing Nature are evidently diverse, theoretical and practical, scientific and 
technological, artistic and spiritual. This diversity has, on scrutiny, been found to be 
neither exhaustive nor exclusive. The complexity of physical nature, life-world and, 
particularly, human mind is so enormous that it is futile to follow a single method for 
comprehending all the aspects of the world in which we are situated. 

One need not feel bewildered by the variety and complexity of the worldly 
phenomena. After all, both from traditional wisdom and our daily experience, we know 
that our own nature is not quite alien to the structure of the world. Positively speaking, the 
elements and forces that are out there in the world are also present in our body-mind 
complex, enabling us to adjust ourselves to our environment. Not only the natural 
conditions but also the social conditions of life have instructive similarities between 
them. This is not to underrate in any way the difference between the human ways of life 
all over the world. It is partly due to the variation in climatic conditions and partly due 
to the distinctness of production-related tradition, history and culture. 

Three broad approaches are discernible in the works on historiography of 
civilization, comprising science and technology, art and architecture, social sciences 
and institutions. Firstly, some writers are primarily interested in discovering the general 
laws which govern all civilizations spread over different continents. They tend to 
underplay what they call the noisy local events of the external world and peculiarities of 
different languages, literatures and histories. Their accent is on the unity of Nature, the 
unity of science and the unity of mankind. The second group of writers, unlike the 
generalist or transcendentalist ones, attach primary importance to the distinctiveness of 
every culture. To these writers human freedom and creativity are extremely important 
and basic in character. Social institutions and the cultural articulations of human 
consciousness, they argue, are bound to be expressive of the concerned people's 
consciousness. By implication they tend to reject concepts like archetypal consciousness, 
universal mind and providential history. There is a third group of writers who otter a 
composite picture of civilizations, drawing elements both from their local and common 
characteristics. Every culture has its local roots and peculiarities. At the same time, it 
is pointed out that due to demographic migration and immigration over the centuries an 
element of compositeness emerges almost in every culture. When, due to a natural 
calamity or political exigencies people move from one part of the world to another, they 
carry with them, among other things, their language, cultural inheritance and their ways 
of living. 

In the light of the above facts, it is not at all surprising that comparative 
anthropologists and philologists are intrigued by the striking similarity between difterent 
language families and the rites, rituals and myths of different peoples. Speculative 
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philosophers of history, heavily relying on the findings of epigraphy, ethnography, 
archaeology and theology, try to show in very general terms that the particulars and 
universals of culture are ‘essentially’ or ‘secretly’ interrelated. The spiritual aspects of 
culture like dance and music, beliefs pertaining to life, death and duties, on analysis, are 
found to be mediated by the material forms of life like weather forecasting, food 
production, urbanization and invention of script. The transition from the oral culture to 
the written one was made possible because of the mastery of symbols and rules of 
measurement. Speech precedes grammar, poetry prosody. All these show how the 
‘matters’ and ‘forms’ of life are so subtly interwoven. 


Il 


The puHisPc publications on History of Science, Philosophy and Culture in Indian 
Civilization, in spite of their unitary look, do recognize the differences between the areas 
of material civilization and those of ideational culture. It is not a work of a single author. 
Nor is it being executed by a group of thinkers and writers who are methodologically 
uniform or ideologically identical in their commitments. In conceiving the Project we have 
interacted with, and been influenced by, the writings and views of many Indian and non- 
Indian thinkers. 

The attempted unity of this Project lies in its aim and inspiration. We have in India 
many scholarly works written by Indians on different aspects of our civilization and 
culture. Right from the pre-Christian era to our own time, India has drawn the attention 
of various countries of Asia, Europe and Africa. Some of these writings are objective and 
informative and many others are based on insufficient information and hearsay, and 
therefore not quite reliable, but they have their own value. Quality and view-points keep 
on changing not only because of the adequacy and inadequacy of evidence but also, and 
perhaps more so, because of the bias and prejudice, religious and political conviction, of 
the wniters. 

Besides, it is to be remembered that history, like Nature, is not an open book to be 
read alike by all. The past is mainly enclosed and only partially disclosed. History is, 
therefore, partly objective or ‘real’ and largely a matter of construction. This is one of the 
reasons why some historians themselves think that it is a form of literature or art. 
However, it does not mean that historical construction is ‘anarchic’ and arbitrary. 
Certainly, imagination plays an important role in it. 

But its character is basically dependent upon the questions which the historian 
raises and wants to understand or answer in terms of the ideas and actions of human 
beings in the past ages. In a way, history, somewhat like the natural sciences, is engaged 
in answering questions and in exploring relationships of cause and effect between events 
and developments across time. While in the natural sciences, the scientist poses 
questions about nature in the form of hypotheses, expecting to elicit authoritative answers 
to such questions, the historian studies the past, partly for the sake of understanding it 
for its own sake and partly also for the light which the past throws upon the present, and 
the possibilities which it opens up for moulding the future. But the difference between the 
two approaches must not be lost sight of. The scientist is primarily interested in 
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discovering laws and framing theories, in terms of which, different events and processes 
can be connected and anticipated. His interest in the conditions or circumstances 
attending the concerned events is secondary. Therefore, scientific laws turn out to be 
basically abstract and easily expressible in terms of mathematical language. In contrast, 
the historian’s main interest centres round the specific events, human ideas and actions, 
not general laws. So, the historian, unlike the scientist, is obliged to pay primary attention 
to the circumstances of the events he wants to study. Consequently, history, like most 
other humanistic disciplines, is concrete and particularist. This is not to deny the 
obvious truth that historical events and processes consisting of human ideas and actions 
show some trend or other and weave some pattern or other. If these trends and patterns 
were not there at all in history, the study of history as a branch of knowledge would not 
have been profitable or instructive. But one must recognize that historical trends and 
patterns, unlike scientific laws and theories, are not general or purported to be universal 
in their scope. 


III 


The aim of this Project is to discover the main aspects of Indian culture and present them 
in an interrelated way. Since our culture has influenced, and has been influenced by, the 
neighbouring cultures of West Asia, Central Asia, East Asia and Southeast Asia, attempts 
have been made here to trace and study these influences in their mutuality. It is well 
known that during the last three centuries, European presence in India, both political and 
cultural, has been very widespread. In many volumes of the Project considerable attention 
has been paid to Europe and through Europe to other parts of the world. For the purpose of 
a comprehensive cultural study of India, the existing political boundaries of the South 
Asia of today are more of a hindrance than help. Cultures, like languages, often transcend 
the bounds of changing political territones. 

If the inconstant political geography is not a reliable help to the understanding of 
the layered structure and spread of culture, a somewhat comparable problem is 
encountered in the area of historical periodization. Periodization or segmenting time is 
a very tricky affair. When exactly one period ends and another begins is not precisely 
ascertainable. The periods of history designated as ancient, medieval and modern are 
purely conventional and merely heuristic in character. The varying scopes of history, 
local, national and continental or universal, somewhat like the periods of history, are 
unavoidably fuzzy and shifting. Amidst all these difficulties, the volume-wise details have 
been planned and worked out by the editors in consultation with the Project Director and 
the General Editor. I believe that the editors of different volumes have also profited from 
the reactions and suggestions of the contributors of individual chapters in planning the 
volumes. 

Another aspect of Indian history which the volume-editors and contributors of the 
Project have carefully dealt with is the distinction and relation between civilization and 
culture. The material conditions which substantially shaped Indian civilization have been 
discussed in detail. From agriculture and industry to metallurgy and technology, from 
physics and chemical practices to the life sciences and different systems of medicines— 
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all the branches of knowledge and skill which directly affect human life—form the heart 
of this Project. Since the periods covered by the PHISPC are extensive—prehistory, proto- 
history, early history, medieval history and modem history of India—we do not claim to 
have gone into all the relevant material conditions of human life. We had to be selective. 
Therefore, one should not be surprised if one finds that only some material aspects of 
Indian civilization have received our pointed attention, while the rest have been dealt 
with in principle or only alluded to. 

One of the main aims of the Project has been to spell out the first principles of the 
philosophy of different schools, both pro-Vedic and anti-Vedic. The basic ideas of 
Buddhism, Jainism and Islam have been given their due importance. The special position 
accorded to philosophy is to be understood partly in terms of its proclaimed unifying 
character and partly to be explained in terms of the fact that different philosophical 
systems represent alternative world-views, cultural perspectives, their conflict and mutual 
assimilation. 

Most of the volume-editors and at their instance the concerned contributors have 
followed a middle path between the extremes of narrativism and theoreticism. The 
underlying idea has been this: if in the process of working out a comprehensive Project 
like this every contributor attempts to narrate all those interesting things that he has in 
the back of his mind, the enterprise is likely to prove unmanageable. If, on the other 
hand, particular details are consciously forced into a fixed mould or pre-supposed 
theoretical structure, the details lose their particularity and interesting character. 
Therefore, depending on the nature of the problem of discourse, most of the writers have 
tried to reconcile in their presentation, the specificity of narrativism and the generality 
of theoretical orientation. This is a conscious editorial decision. Because, in the absence 
of a theory, however inarticulate it may be, the factual details tend to fall apart. Spiritual 
network or theoretical orientation makes historical details not only meaningful but also 
interesting and enjoyable. 

Another editorial decision which deserves spelling out is the necessity or avoidability 
of duplication of the same theme in different volumes or even in the same volume. 
Certainly, this Project is not an assortment of several volumes. Nor is any volume 
intended to be a miscellany. This Project has been designed with a definite end in view 
and has a structure of its own. The character of the structure has admittedly been 
influenced by the variety of the themes accommodated within it. Again it must be 


understood that the complexity of structure is rooted in the aimed integrality of the 
Project itself. 


IV 


Long and in-depth editorial discussion has led us to several unanimous conclusions. 
Firstly, our Project is going to be unique, unrivalled and discursive in its attempt to 
integrate different forms of science, technology, philosophy and culture. Its 
comprehensive scope, continuous character and accent on culwre distinguish it from the 
works of such Indian authors as P.C. Ray, B.N. Seal, Binoy Kumar Sarkar and S.N. Sen 
and also from such Euro-American writers as Lynn Thorndike, George Sarton and 
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Joseph Needham. Indeed, it would be no exaggeration to suggest that it is for the first 
time that an endeavour of so comprehensive a character, in its exploration of the social, 
philosophical and cultural characteristics of a distinctive world civilization—that of 
India—has been attempted in the domain of scholarship. 

Secondly, we try to show the linkages between different branches of learning as 
different modes of experience in an organic manner and without resorting to a kind of 
reductionism, materialistic or spiritualistic. The internal dialectics of organicism without 
reductionism allows fuzziness, discontinuity and discreteness within limits. 

Thirdly, positively speaking, different modes of human experience—scientitfic, 
artistic, etc., have their own individuality, not necessarily autonomy. Since all these 
modes are modification and articulation of human experience, these are bound to have 
between them some finely graded commonness. At the same time, it has been recognized 
that reflection on different areas of experience and investigation brings to light new 
insights and findings. Growth of knowledge requires humans, in general, and scholars, 
in particular, to identify the distinctness of different branches of learning. 

Fourthly, to follow simultaneously the twin principles of: (a) individuality of human 
experience as a whole, and (b) individuality of diverse disciplines, are not at all an easy 
task. Overlap of themes and duplication of the terms of discourse become unavoidable 
at times. For example, in the context of Dharmasastra, the writer is bound to discuss the 
concept of value. The same concept also figures in economic discourse and also occurs 
in a discussion on fine arts. The conscious editorial decision has been that, while 
duplication should be kept to its minimum, for the sake of intended clarity of the themes 
under discussion, their reiteration must not be avoided at high intellectual cost. 

Fifthly, the scholars working on the Project are drawn from widely different 
disciplines. They have brought to our notice an important fact that has clear relevance 
to our work. Many of our contemporary disciplines like economics and sociology did not 
exist, at least not in their present form, just two centuries ago or so. For example, before 
the middle of nineteenth century, sociology as a distinct branch of knowledge was 
unknown. The term is said to have been coined first by the French philosopher Auguste 
Comte in 1838. Obviously, this does not mean that the issues discussed in sociology were 
not there. Similarly, Adam Smith's (1723-90) famous work The Wealth of Nations is often 
referred to as the first authoritative statement of the principles of (what we now call) 
economics. Interestingly enough, the author was equally interested in ethics and 
jurisprudence. It is clear from history that the nature and scope of different disciplines 
undergo change, at times very radically, over time. For example, in India ‘Arthasastra’ 
does not mean the science of economics as understood today. Besides the principles of 
economics, the Arthasastra of ancient India discusses at length those of governance, 
diplomacy and military science. 

Sixthly, this brings us to the next editorial policy followed in the Project. We have 
tried to remain very conscious of what may be called indeterminacy or inexactness of 
translation. When a word or expression of one language is translated into another, some 
loss of meaning or exactitude seems to be unavoidable. This is true not only in the 
bilingual relations like Sanskrit-English and Sanskrit-Arabic, but also in those of Hindi- 
Tamil and Hindi-Bengali. In recognition of the importance of language-bound and 
context-relative character of meaning we have solicited from many learned scholars, 
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contributions, written in vernacular languages. In order to minimize the miseffect of 
semantic inexactitude we have solicited translational help of that type of bilingual 
scholars who know both English and the concermed vernacular language, Hindi, Tamil, 
Telugu, Bengali or Marathi. 

Seventhly and finally, perhaps the place of technology as a branch of knowledge in 
the composite universe of science and art merits some elucidation. Technology has been 
conceived in very many ways, €.g., as autonomous, as ‘standing reserve’, as liberating or 
enlargemental, and alienative or estrangemental force. The studies undertaken by the 
Project show that, in spite of its much emphasized mechanical and alienative 
characteristics, technology embodies a very useful mode of knowledge that is peculiar to 
man. The Greek root words of technology are techne (art) and logos (science). This is the 
basic justification of recognizing technology as closely related to both epistemology, the 
discipline of valid knowledge, and axiology, the discipline of freedom and values. It is in 
this context that we are reminded of the definition of man as homo technikos. In Sanskrit, 
the word closest to techne is kala which means any practical art, any mechanical or fine 
art. In the Indian tradition, in Saivatantra, for example, among the arts (kala) are 
counted dance, drama, music, architecture, metallurgy, knowledge of dictionary, 
encyclopaedia and prosody. The closeness of the relation between arts and sciences, 
technology and other forms of knowledge are evident from these examples and was 
known to the ancient people. The human quest for knowledge involves the use of both 
head and hand. Without mind, the body is a corpse and the disembodied mind is a bare 
abstraction. Even for our appreciation of what is beautiful and the creation of what is 
valuable, we are required to exercise both our intellectual competence and physical 
capacity. In a manner of speaking, one might rightly affirm that our psychosomatic 
structure is a functional connector between what we are and what we could be, between 
the physical and the beyond. To suppose that there is a clear-cut distinction between the 
physical world and the psychosomatic one amounts to denial of the possible emergence 
of higher logico-mathematical, musical and other capacities. The very availability of 
aesthetic experience and creation proves that the supposed distinction is somehow 
overcome by what may be called the bodily self or embodied mind. 


V 


The ways of classification of arts and sciences are neither universal nor permanent. In 
the Indian tradition, in the Rgveda, for example, vidya (or sciences) are said to be four 
in number: (i) Trayi, the triple Veda; (ii) Anviksiki, logic and metaphysics; (111) Dandaniti, 
science of governance; (iv) Vartta, practical arts such as agriculture, commerce, 
medicine, etc. Manu speaks of a fifth vidya viz., Atma-vidya, knowledge of self or of 
spiritual truth. According to many others, vidya has fourteen divisions, viz., the four 
Vedas, the six Vedangas, the Puranas, the Mimamsa, Nyaya, and Dharma or law. At times, 
the four Upavedas are also recognized by some as vidya. Kalas are said to be 33 or even 
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religious or scientific treatise. The word $sdastra is usually found after the word referring 
to the subject of the book, e.g., Dharma-Ssastra, Artha-sastra, Alamkara-$astra and Moksa- 
sSastra. Two other words which have been frequently used to denote different branches of 
knowledge are jnana and vijnana. While jrana means knowing, knowledge, especially the 
higher form of it, vijnana stands for the act of distinguishing or discerning, 
understanding, comprehending and recognizing. It means worldly or profane knowledge 
as distinguished from jniana, knowledge of the divine. 

It must be said here that the division of knowledge is partly conventional and partly 
administrative or practical. It keeps on changing from culture to culture, from age to 
age. It is difficult to claim that the distinction between jniana and vijnana or that between 
science and art is universal. It is true that even before the advent of modern age, both in 
the East and the West, two basic aspects of science started gaining recognition. One is 
the specialized character of what we call scientific knowledge. The other is the concept of 
trained skill which was brought close to scientific knowledge. In the medieval Europe, the 
expression ‘the seven liberal sciences’ has very often been used simultaneously with ‘the 
seven liberal arts’, meaning thereby, the group of studies by the Trivium (Grammar, 
Logic and Rhetoric) and Quadrivium (Arithmetic, Music, Geometry and Astronomy). 

It may be observed here, as has already been alluded to earlier, that the division 
between different branches of knowledge, between theory and practice, was not pushed to 
an extreme extent in the early ages. Praxis, for example, was recognized as the prime 
techne. The Greek word, technologia stood for systematic treatment, for example, of 
Grammar. Praxis is not the mere application of theoria, unified vision or integral outlook, 
but it also stands for the active impetus and base of knowledge. In India, one often uses 
the terms Prayukti-vidya and Prayodyogika-vidya to emphasize the practical or applicative 
character of knowledge. Prayoga or application is both the test and base of knowledge. 
Doing is the best way of knowing and learning. 

That one and the same word may mean different ‘things’ or concepts in different 
cultures and thus create confusion has already been stated before. Two such words 
which in the context of this Project under discussion deserve special mention are dharma 
and itihasa. Ordinarily, dharma in Sanskrit-rooted languages is taken to be conceptual 
equivalent of the English word religion. But, while the meaning of religion is primarily 
theological, that of dharma seems to be manifold. Literally, dharma stands for that which 
is established or that which holds people steadfastly together. Its other meanings are 
law, rule, usage, practice, custom, ordinance and statute. Spiritual or moral merit, 
virtue, righteousness and good works are also denoted by it. Further, dharma stands for 
natural qualities like burning (of fire), liquidity (of water) and fragility (of glass). Thus 
one finds that meanings of dharma are of many types—legal, social, moral, religious or 
spiritual, and even ontological or physical. All these meanings of dharma have received 
due attention of the writers in the relevant contexts of different volumes. 

This Project, being primarily historical as it is, has naturally paid serious attention 
to the different concepts of history—epic-mythic, artistic-narrative, scientific-causal, 
theoretical and ideological. Perhaps the point that must be mentioned first about history 
is that it is not a correct translation of the Sanskrit word itihasa. Etymologically, it 
means what really happened (iti-ha-asa). But, as we know, in the Indian tradition purana 
(legend, myth, tale, etc.), gatha (ballad), itivrita (description of past occurrence, event, 
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etc.), akhyayika (short narrative) and vamsSa-carita (genealogy) have been consciously 
accorded a very important place. Things started changing with the passage of time and 
particularly after the effective presence of Islamic culture in India. Islamic historians, 
because of their own cultural moorings and the influence of the Semitic and Graeco- 
Roman cultures on them, were more particular about their facts, figures and dates than 
their Indian predecessors. Their aim to bring history close to statecraft, social 
conditions and the lives and teachings of the religious leaders imparted a mundane 
character to this branch of learning. The Europeans whose political appearance on the 
Indian scene became quite perceptible only towards the end of the eighteenth century 
brought in with them their own view of historiography in their cultural baggage. The 
impact of the Newtonian Revolution in the field of history was very faithfully worked out, 
among others, by David Hume (1711-76) in History of Great Britain from the Invasion of 
Julius Caesar to the Revolution of 1688 (6 Vols., 1754-62) and Edward Gibbon (1737-94) 
in The History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire (6 Vols., 1776-88). Their 
emphasis on the principles of causality, datability and continuity/linearity of historical 
events introduced the spirit of scientific revolution in European historiography. The 
introduction of English education in India and the exposure of the elites of the country 
to it largely account for the decline of the traditional concept of itihasa and the rise of 
the post-Newtonian scientific historiography. Gradually, Indian writers of our own history 
and cultural heritage started using more and more European concepts and categories. 
This is not to suggest that the impact of the European historiography on Indian 
historians was entirely negative. On the contrary, it imparted an analytical and critical 
temper which motivated many Indian historians of the nineteenth century to try to 
discover and represent our heritage in a new way. 


VI 


The principles which have been followed for organizing the subjects of different volumes 
under this Project may be stated in this way. We have kept in view the main structures 
which are discernible in the decomposible composition of the world. The first structure 
may be described as physical and chemical. The second structure consists, broadly 
speaking, of biology, psychology and epistemology. The highest and the most abstract 
structure nests many substructures within it, for example, logic, mathematics and 
musical notes. It is well known that the substructures within each structure are interactive, 
i.e., not isolable. The more important point to be noted in this connection is that the 
basic three structures of the world, viz., (a) physico-chemical, (b) bio-psychological, and 
(c) logico-mathematical are all simultaneously open to upward and downward causation. 
In other words, while the physico-chemical structure can causally influence the bio- 
psychological one and the latter can causally influence the most abstract logico- 
mathematical, the reverse process of causation is also operative in the world. In spite of 
its relative abstractness and durability, the logico-mathematical world has its downward 
causal impact on our bio-psychological and epistemological processes and products. 
And the latter can also bring about change in the structures of the physical world and its 
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chemical composition. Applied physics and bio-technology make the last point 
abundantly clear. 

Many philosophers, life-scientists, and social scientists highlight the point that 
nature loves hierarchies. Herbert Simon, the economist and the management scientist, 
speaks of four steps of partial ordering of our world, namely, (i) chemical substances, 
(11) living organisms, tissues and organs, (iii) genes, chromosomes and DNA, and (iv) 
human beings, the social organizations, programmes and information process. All these 
views are in accord with the anti-reductionist character of our Project. Many biologists 
defend this approach by pointing out that certain characteristics of biological phenomena 
and process like unpredictability, randomness, uniqueness, magnitude of stochastic 
perturbations, complexity and emergence cannot be reduced without recourse to physical 
laws. 

The main subjects dealt with in different volumes of the Project are connected not 
only conceptually and synchronically but also historically or diachronically. For pressing 
practical reasons, however, we did not aim at presenting the prehistorical, proto- 
historical and historical past of India in a continuous or chronological manner. Besides, 
it has been shown in the presentation of the PHISPC that the process of history is non- 
linear. And this process is to be understood in terms of human praxis and an absence 
of general laws in history. Another point which deserves special mention is that the 
editorial advisors have taken a conscious decision not to make this historical Project 
primarily political. We felt that this area of history has always been receiving extensive 
attention. Therefore, the customary discussion of dynastic rule and succession will not 
be found in a prominent way in this series. Instead, as said before, most of the available 
space has been given to social, scientific, philosophical and other cultural aspects of 
Indian civilization. 

Having stated this, it must be admitted that our departure from conventional style 
of writing Indian history is not total. We have followed an inarticulate framework of time 
in organizing and presenting the results of our studies. The first volume, together with its 
parts, deals with the prehistorical period to a.D. 300. The next two volumes, together with 
their parts, deal with, among other things, the development of social and political 
institutions and philosophical and scientific ideas from A.D. 300 to the beginning of the 
eleventh century A.D. The next period with which this Project is concerned spans from the 
twelfth century to the early part of the eighteenth century. The last three centuries 
constitute the fourth period covered by this Project. But, as said before, the definition of 
all these periods by their very nature are inexact and merely indicative. 

Two other points must be mentioned before I conclude this General Introduction to 
the series. The history of some of the subjects like religion, language and literature, 
philosophy, science and technology cannot for obvious reason be squeezed within the 
cramped space of the periodic moulds. Attempts to do so result in thematic distortion. 
Therefore, the reader will often see the overflow of some ideas from one period to 
another. I have already drawn attention to this tricky and fuzzy and also the misleading 
aspects of the periodization of history, if pressed beyond a point. 

Secondly, strictly speaking, history knows no end. Every age rewrites its history. 
Every generation, beset with new issues, problems and questions, looks back to its 
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history and reinterprets and renews its past. This shows why history is not only 
contemporaneous but also futural. Human life actually knows no separative wall between 
its past, present and future. Its cognitive enterprises, moral endeavours and practical 
activities are informed of the past, oriented by the present and addressed to the future. 
This process persists, consciously or unconsciously, wittingly or unwittingly. In the 
narrative of this Project, we have tried to represent this complex and fascinating story of 
Indian civilization. 


Centre for Studies in Civilizations D.P. Chattopadhyaya 
New Delhi General Editor 
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CHAPTER 1 


Bairagi Misra: Expounding Reform and Reason 


Gouranga Charan Nayak 


LIFE AND WORK 


Salepur in Cuttack district, Orissa in the year 1885. He was the eldest son of 

Pandit Padmalochan Misra. As he not only lacked faith in Astrology and 
horoscope-reading but also considered these as being positively harmful, he had torn his 
own horoscope to pieces and, therefore, his exact date of birth is not available. It is only 
on the basis of birth date of his cousin brother, born three to four months earlier, that it 
could be ascertained that he was born in November/ December 1885 (according to a 
reliable source, it was 17 December 1885). 

As child marriages were the usual practice in those days, Misra married when he 
was quite young, at the age of fourteen, in the year 1899. He passed his entrance 
examination from Baripada H.E. School in the year 1906 at the age of twenty-one and 
continued higher studies for two years in Cuttack College. But on account of financial 
problems he could not continue further and entered into government service as a clerk. 

Bairagi Misra will be long remembered at least on two counts: first, for the drastic 
reform measures taken by him to eradicate all sorts of blind beliefs and superstitions 
prevalent in society and second, for his highly original interpretation of the teachings of 
the Gita. He was vehemently opposed to the pompous, expensive, yet meaningless 
practices followed in marriage functions and sacred-thread ceremonies. In order to 
eradicate superstitions from the mind of the people by means of proper education the 
‘Visva Kalyana Samiti’ was founded by him in the year 1949. In 1954 a quarterly journal, 
Visva Kalyana, was also published by him. He also founded an institution called the ‘Nari 
Mangala Samiti’ for the upliftment of the women folk. Child-widows were present in large 
numbers in society in those days on account of the custom of child-marriage, and these 
widows were subjected to endless, unspeakable, torture throughout their life. Bairagi 
Misra fought against this inhuman, pernicious social custom with great vigour and 
unprecedented firmness of will amidst vehement opposition from the conservative and 
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orthodox section of the society, and introduced the system of remarriage for these 
unfortunate child-widows. He also fought against the dowry system in those days and was 
himself successful in organizing a number of such marriages without dowry. 

Bairagi Misra’s day-to-day life was of course full of suffering and torture on account 
of his rigid adherence to truth. He faced vehement opposition from society on almost all 
fronts due to the drastic reform measures taken by him against deep-rooted social 
malaises, but despite this his was undoubtedly a wonderful life. One who has studied with 
some care the life and work of another highly original and serious thinker of the twentieth 
century, Ludwig Wittgenstein, would be reminded here of Wittgenstein’s remark at the 
‘ime of his death and Norman Malcolm's assessment of the same. We are told by 
Malcolm, “Before losing consciousness he said to Mrs Bevan, Tell them Ive had a 
wonderful life” By ‘them’, he undoubtedly meant his close friends. When 1 think of his 
profound pessimism, the intensity of his mental and moral suffering, the relentless way 
in which he drove his intellect, his need for love together with the harshness that repelled 
love, I am inclined to believe that his life was fiercely unhappv”.! 

Bairagi Misra passed away at the ripe old age of eighty in the year 1966. Before his 
death he had instructed his son meticulously to abstain from the blind practices 
sanctioned for such occasions: 


After my expiry, take my body in vehicle of Dr Bibhuti Tripathy and cremate it at 
Sati Chaura. Do not observe any formalities or customs such as Ardhapatha Sraddha. 
On your return from the cremation ground you must do the cooking and take your 
food as usual. Do not invite any Brahmin on the 10th or the 11th day for conducting 
sraddha ceremony etc. You know that I have observed no such custom or formality 
on the death of your grand mother, mother or your elder brother. This is the final 
instruction of a father to his son, and it must be carried out by all means.* 


It is certainly not an exaggeration when Chakradhara Mohapatra in his preface to 
the collected works of Bairagi Misra (Bairagi Mista Granthavali) describes him as a 
‘wonderful creature’ who can be compared only to such wonderful personalities as 
Buddha, Socrates and Tailanga Swami.’ For my part, I can say without hesitation that 
any nation would be proud of a genius of his stature and India is indeed fortunate to be 
in a position to claim him as one of her illustrious sons in the twentieth century. 

Bairagi Misra’s most important and lasting contribution to the world of thought is 
his unique and novel insight into the teachings of the Gita. He was no respecter of 
persons; his one and only concern was truth, and nothing but the truth as it is revealed 
to the pure discriminative understanding (pavitra viveka-buddhi). For the first time in the 
history of thought, Bairagi Misra pointed out that the Gita advocates a search for truth 
through pure reason, and not by absolute surrender of the human will to a higher, a 
Divine Will. Misra in this regard differed from almost all the great commentators of the 
Gita such as Acharya Sankara, Sridhara Swami, Mahatma Gandhi, etc. The Gita, for 
him, is a treatise advocating the cause of pure reason, and as we will see in the sequel, 
considerable emphasis is laid by him on the passage, ‘Buddhau Saranamanviccha’ (Take 
resort to reason), which, according to him, constitutes the key to the understanding of 
the Gita. 
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UNIQUE INTERPRETATION OF THE GITA 


Bairagi Misra's interpretation of the Gita is novel and unique in a number of ways. He 
made a persistent effort to understand the teaching of the Gita with a free and unbiased 
mind, and he pleaded that others also should arrive at an understanding and evaluation 
of the Gita through their own independent thinking. The Gita, according to Bairagi Misra, 
teaches us independent and free thinking in all matters of conduct and life. The 
pernicious habit of depending on the dictums of the great and a blind following of 
innumerable faiths and dogmas needs to be forsaken. One should change the course of 
one’s life by taking recourse to free and independent thinking—this is the main teaching 
of the Gita, according to Bairagi Misra. So the real and the novel teaching of the Gitd, 
according to him, can be grasped only when we learn how to think independently. We 
have far too long been habituated to thinking either as a Hindu, a Muslim, a Vaisnava or 
a Sakta; but, if a course of free thinking is to be adopted, we must first of all get rid of 
such sectarian and parochial considerations. Then only will we be able to grasp this 
novel teaching, and at that point of time it may perhaps be no longer necessary to learn 
the teachings of the Gita.* 

What exactly is this novel and unique teaching of the Gita? The Gita has been 
regarded as the most abstruse, esoteric treatise, and ‘Take resort to me (Sn Krsna) 
alone (Mamekam Saranam braja)’ is the most esoteric teaching of this treatise. According 
to Bairagi Misra, this only means, ‘Take resort to Sri Krsna’ in the form of pure 
discriminative understanding. Misra refers in this connection to the following well-known 
mantra of the Kathopanisad and affirms that Sri Krsna of the Gita is the charioteer in the 
form of buddhi of every human being who is constantly engaged in the battle of life. 
“Atmanam rathinam viddhi, Sariram rathamevatu, Buddhim tu sarathim viddhi”, etc. 

That the dictates of reason are supreme for the Gita will be clear from another often 
neglected line, “Buddhau Saranamanvichha” Krsna's exhortation to Arjuna for ‘ Buddhi- 
Saranagatt’ or ‘taking resort to reason’ in I1.49 is either lost sight of or undermined in the 
study of the Gita by all those who regard it as a holy treatise. Even Sankara speaks of his 
favourite ‘paramartha jnana’ here, and the typical form of rationalism advocated by the 
Gita is thus lost sight of in the maze of Advaita. Other leamed commentators like 
Ramanuja also do not pay adequate attention to this facet of the Gita's teaching. Among 
all the commentators of the Gita, only Bairagi Misra, a rare genius in the field, regards 
‘Buddhi Saranagati’ as the key concept for an adequate understanding of the Gita.’ This 
raises certain interesting issues. 

Statements of the Gita such as ‘ Buddhau Saranamanvichha’ need to be analysed and 
adjudicated vis-a-vis other statements made in the same treatise such as ` Tameva sSaranam 
gachha’ (Take resort to God) and ‘Mamekam Saranam braja’ (Take report to Sri Krsna). 
Bairagi Misra identified Sri Krsna with Viveka-buddhi or discriminative understanding and 
consequently, Sri Krsna sarandgati is the same for him as Buddhi sarandagati. The Gita has 
a single objective, that is, to introduce Sri Krsna as duddhi which alone is the world- 
teacher (jagadguru). Once a reader of the Gita realizes this and knows that Sri Krsna as 
buddhi (pure reason) is always available to us, if only we choose to take resort to buddhi at 
the time of crisis, further study of the Gita or any other religious literature for that matter 
will be simply unnecessary from his point of view. 
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This aspect of the Gita’s teaching needs particular mention in view of the 
widespread misconception that the Gita teaches only blind and complete self-surrender 
to some higher power, may be God or Sri Krsna, at the cost of all rational considerations. 
And what is significant to note in this connection, according to me, is that, from the 
standpoint of the Gita, Sri Krsna Sarandigati is not opposed in the least to Buddhi 
Sarandagati, in as much as Sri Krsna himself is viewed here, at least in certain 
characteristic aspects of his, as a world-teacher promoting a thoroughgoing rational 
outlook. These findings add a new dimension to understanding the concept of Sarandagati 
or surrender in the Gita; failure to grasp the same has so far proven to be one of the main 
stumbling blocks to the understanding of the teaching of the Gita in its proper 
perspective. A high degree of originality in approach and an invigorating freshness in 
understanding the implications of the Gita are evinced in Bairagi Misra's identification 
of S11 Krsna with pure discriminative understanding (pavitra viveka-buddhi), the most 
esoteric teaching of the Git@ according to Misra being the exhortation to take resort to 
this pure discriminative understanding instead of depending on hearsay (anususruma). 


SOME SIGNIFICANT POINTS CONSIDERED 
(a) AnuSsuSruma (I.44) Versus ‘Mamekam Saranam Braia’ (XVII.66) 


Anususruma, mentioned above, is according to Misra, one of the key concepts of the Gita, 
the other one connected with it which needs our specific attention is ‘mamekam Saranam 
braja’ 

In order to find out the secrets of the Gita it is necessary to carefully consider the 
beginning and the end of the Gita on which basis Vyasadeva has compiled the Gita and 
on which, therefore, the whole teaching of the Gita is, no doubt, based.® 

Arjuna has been under the spell of anususruma all the while, which points to 
certain unverified, blind, and superstitious beliefs only, for he wants to avoid fighting 
mainly on the ground of beliefs formed out of sheer hearsay, not on the basis of any truth 
which he has arrived at through independent thinking. Arjuna refers to the everlasting 
customs of caste, family, etc. (jati dharmah, kuladharmah) which, he is afraid, would be 
violated by his indulgence in fighting, and one whose family customs are destroyed is 
sure to have his abode in the hell—this is what we have been hearing in this regard 
(anususruma), says Arjuna. Misra points out, “In verse 44 Vyasadeva has most skilfully 
used the word ‘Anushushruma’ which means ‘we have been hearing’, which is the root 
reason of all the other reasons put forth by Arjuna”.” According to Misra, “Anushushruma 
is, as it were, the foundation stone on which the whole teaching of the Geeta is based”.* 

Though this word seems so simple and easy, Misra enjoins us not to quietly let it 
pass but asks us to pause and meditate a while on the skilful use of this word. Just like 
Arjuna, people fail to proceed naturally and freely in their respective different ways 
because they depend on anuSsusruma. 


The difference between Arjuna and people in general, is that Arjuna accepted Sri 
Krishna or his Pure Reason as his constant friend and so he invited doubt to find 
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out the truth for himself while people keep no concern with Srikrishna and that 
their only concern is with ‘Anushushruma’ The Geeta ends with Srikrishna'’s most 
secret instruction which refutes the reasons advanced by Arjuna in the beginning 
based on Anushushruma. Arjuna had referred to jatidharma, kula dharma, etc., and 
Srikrishna said ‘Give up all dharmas, religious customs’ Arjuna was afraid of 
committing sins and Srikrishna said ‘don't be afraid’, ‘don’t grieve’ (ma sucah), ‘I 
will liberate you from all sins’ Don’t depend on Anushushruma or hearsay; ‘depend 
on me alone” (Secrets of the Geeta, ibid.) 


According to Misra, the statement ‘Sarva dharman parityajja mamekam Saranam 
braja’ means “Give up all religions, all customs and beliefs that are based on hearsay 
Anususruma like family customs, caste customs, etc.”, which Arjuna in his delusion 
mistook to be shashwata or eternal dharma. Here Misra refers to and vehemently criticizes 
other commentators on the Gita who have interpreted ‘sarva dharman parityajya’, in this 
most important text, as a call to give up all activities. “The most famous interpreter, 
Sridhara Swami explains, ‘Give up all vidhi-nisedha or shastric injunctions’; another 
Pandit explains, ‘Give up Varnashrama Dharma and Samdanya Dharma’; yet another 
explains, ‘Give up all Dharmas and Adharmas’. Doctor Besant translates it as ‘Abandon 
all duties’. Misra wonders how such interpretations could fit into the context of the Gita 
at all, for Krsna was always in favour of engaging oneself in activities in the form of 
duties. “Niyatam kuru karma tvam” (you should go on doing your duties well). says the 
Gita. If this is what is emphasized by the Gita, how can it, in the same breath, ask anyone 
to give up all the duties? So it is only an instruction to give up all misconceptions of duties 
(dharma) based on hearsay (anuSsusruma). Sn Krsna’s advice to Arjuna is to take resort 
to him, and him alone, and according to Misra, Sri Krsna is one’s discriminative pure 
reason. So the teaching of the Gita ultimately comes to this, “Take resort to Sri Krsna 
and Sri Krsna alone who is with everyone as constant companion in the form of the 
discriminative pure reason. This is undoubtedly Misra’s unique contribution to an 
understanding of the teachings of the Gita as a rationalist treatise par excellence, where 
Sri Krsna as viveka buddhi or discriminative pure reason alone is meant to play the 
crucial and the central role in dealing with the problems of life and determining the 
course of our actions. 

The rational man is not swayed away by any hearsay, the apparent invincibility of 
traditional values or by what Bradley would say ‘the ethos of one’s people’ The rational 
attitude of the Gita consists in not paying any heed to hearsay regarding heaven and hell, 
etc. and in maintaining equanimity in the face of adversity and prosperity. The Gita in 
I1.52 spoke of pure understanding overcoming all delusions when hearsay has no longer 
any impact on the person. When your buddhi shall escape the tangle of delusion, 
according to Misra’s interpretation of this particular verse of the Gita, viz. “Yada te 
mohakalilam buddhirvyatitarisyati, tada grantasi nirvedam Srotavyasya Ssrutasya ca”, you will 
become indifferent to what has been heard and shall be heard or to ‘Anushushruma’ As 
Russell, one of the brightest rationalist thinkers of twentieth century, would tell us. “[a] 
man is rational in proportion as his intelligence informs and controls his desires. I 
believe that the control of our acts by our intelligence is ultimately what is of most 


importance”.!® 
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How different and unique the rationalistic interpretation of the Git@ by Bairagi 
Misra is would be evident to anyone who is accustomed to the theistic interpretation that 
so easily comes to the mind when we are confronted with verse 66 of chapter 18 of the 
Gita: “Sarva dharman parityajya mamekam Saranam braja, aham tva sarvapaebhyo moksayisyami 
ma sucha” Radhakrishnan, with his theistic leaning, has interpreted the passage as a 
call to surrender ourselves to the Divine Will: 


We should willingly yield to His pressure, completely surrender to His will and take 
shelter in His love. If we destroy confidence in our own little self and replace it by 
perfect confidence in God, He will save us. God asks of us total self-giving and 
gives us in return the power of the spirit which changes every situation.” 


The difference of Misra’s interpretation from such theistic interpretations is quite 
evident and significant. For Misra, it is highly unreasonable to take resort to an unknown 
God or Sri Krsna who is the son of Devaki as his guru or guide; in his opinion, Sri Krsna 
is to be understood in the sense of pavitra viveka budhhi (pure discriminative Reason). All 
of us are required to take resort to this Reason as our guide, not to surrender to the will 
of any unknown God or Sri Krsna as the son of Devaki and Vasudeva. This is the true 
meaning of ‘Mamekam Saranam braja’, which is the most secret mantra and the final 
message of Sn Krsna in the Gita, according to Misra, and which is to be properly 
assessed in the background of the anususruma of Arjuna with which the Gita starts and 
which is denounced in so many ways and in so many places explicitly over and over again 
by Sri Krsna himself. 

Commenting on “Buddhiyogamupasritya maccittah satatam bhava” (Gita, XVIII.56), 
Misra says, 


the word ‘yoga’ means union and ‘buddhi’ means discriminative reason, which 
enables man not only to discriminate what is right and what is wrong but enables 
him to do the right at all costs. This Buddhi-Yoga is the new teaching of the Geeta 
and is quite contrary to union with ‘Anushushrama’ or ‘hearsay’ theories and 
beliefs which has no concern with life and which is still being regarded as Dharma 
by the existing different communities of the world. Srikrishna has therefore 
instructed Arjuna to give up all kinds of Dharmas based on ‘Anushushruma’.”® 


By inserting such a simple and straightforward objection (through Arjuna) on the 
ground of ‘anususruma’ (hearsay) in the Gita, and subsequently strongly criticizing it as 
an ignoble and disgraceful idea (through Sri Krsna’s admonition of it as 
‘andaryajustamasvargyamakirtikara’), Vyasa, the great revolutionary author of the Gita, has 
proved himself to be a Jagadguru (world—teacher).! 


(b) Yathechhasi Tatha Kuru (XVII.63) 


Misra translates the entire passage here as follows: “Wisdom more secret than secrecy 
itself has been said to you. Now reflect fully on this and do as you wish”. In a note, Misra 
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elaborates on this as follows: “Don’t try to obey my instructions blindly only because I am 
your Guru or a Yogi or the Lord of the world” Radhakrishnan, though theistic in his 
approach, has also emphasized here the aspect of free choice endorsed by the Supreme 
for man. Thus: 


God is seemingly indifferent for He leaves the decision to Arjuna's choice. 
His apparent indifference is due to His anxiety that each one of us should get 
to Him of his own free choice. He constrains no one, since free spontaneity is 
valuable. Man is to be wooed and not coerced into co-operation. He is to be drawn, 
not driven, persuaded, not compelled. The Supreme does not impose His 
command."* 


There is no question of any seeming indifference on the part of Divinity in case of 
Misra’s interpretation of this passage, although man's free choice is emphasised by 
both of them. According to Misra, Buddha, the greatest man of the world, had also 
instructed each to obey one’s own svadharma or one’s own understanding and not to rely 
on ‘anuSsusruma’ or ‘paradharma’ blindly. Svadharma here is to be understood as one's 
own understanding. This obeying of svadharma is the most important instruction of Sri 
Krsna “Sreyan svadharmo viguno paradharmat svanusthitat, svadharmé nidhanam sreyah 
paradharmo bhayavahah”, says the Gita in 111.35. Misra, commenting on this instruction, 
points out, “It is really beneficial even to court death by obeying one’s own understanding, 
but to follow paradharma blindly is full of danger” By preaching “Svadharma and Buddhi- 
Yoga”, says Misra, “Buddha as well as Srikrishna preach unconditional complete 
individual freedom and place all men in the same status” Misra refers to a passage 
from Vivekananda’s Karma Yoga in this context, where Vivekananda wholeheartedly 
endorses the instructions of the Buddha, whom he acknowledges as “the greatest man 
ever born”, which is as follows: 


Don't accept a thing to be true only because it is written in some old palm leaf 
manuscript, or because it is your national belief, or because you are accustomed to 
it from your childhood. Carefully consider every thing by your own reason and if vou 
realise that it is really essential for you and beneficial to the society, then only do 
it.’ 


So Misra’s instruction, as expected, with regard to the proper understanding of the 


purport of the Gita is as follows: 


In consideration of the reasons and facts stated herein please don't be carried 
away by the personality of any interpreter but study the Geeta critically meditating 
on each word used by Vyasadeva himself, ever trying to keep the connected link 
that follows from verse to verse and chapter to chapter. The real teaching of the 
Geeta is so simple and so natural that it can be easily understood and acted up to 
by any man in any stage of evolution and so universal that any man belonging to any 
sectarian religion can accept it without any hesitation”.'® 
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(c) Caturvarnya, Svadbharma, Svakarma and the Concept of ‘Nitya Sattvastha’ 


Varnasrama dharma, according to Misra, concerns the whole human life and “is applicable 
to the whole human kingdom without any distinction of caste, sex, creed and colour” “In 
the Geeta”, says Misra, “we find no mention of Varna or Asrama. In one place only we 
find “Chaturvarnyam” (IV. 13), which means the nature of four varnas in the whole human 
kingdom as well as each individual and does not mean the four castes created by man 
in India, as the interpreters of the Geeta explain”.” 

This is quite perceptive and an important as well as a highly original, even if 
controversial, interpretation of ‘caturvarnya’ which, according to Misra, points to the 
svabhava and svadharma of every human being. Every human being, according to this 
view. manifests the characteristics of the four varnas and dasramas, in different 
circumstances, Bairagi Misra points out, 


when one is entertaining higher, nobler, divine objects and ideals he is a Brahmana, 
when he is engaged in self-defence or in redressing the wrong of others he is a 
Kshatriya, when one is plunged into the daily avocations of life to earn the living of 
those dependent on him he is a Vaisya and when one is labouring for others in a 
wage-earning fashion, he is a Shudra.!® 


So also is the case with different asramas to which a human being may belong at 
different times. This interpretation has nothing to do with the rigid caste system of the 
Hindus which Misra does not approve of in any case, nor does it refer to any male- 
female distinction. Svadharma, svabhava-niyata karma, svakarma, sahaja karma, all these 
ideas in the Gita refer to the individual person's intrinsic tendencies and capacities, not 
to any sectarian religious binding which the Gita in any case does not approve; for the 
Gita, according to Misra, encourages individual freedom. Misra has taken Mahatma 
Gandhi to task for interpreting ‘Svakarma’ in the Gita, XVI11.46—“Svakarmana 
tamabhyarcya siddhim vindati manavah”—to mean “action done in accordance with one’s 
varna” Misra points out, there is no reason why the simple term ‘karma’ here should be 
interpreted to mean action done in accordance with one’s own varna or caste. The Gita 
has nowhere talked of such action to be done in accordance with one's birth in a 
particular caste. Moreover, Misra points out, Mahatma Gandhi himself had not adopted 
the life and conduct of a VaiSsya, though he was born as a Vaisya. That which has not 
been and cannot be followed in one’s own life should not be preached for the others in 
the society to follow.’ This statement of Misra, along with the exemplary life he lived, 
only points to his uncompromising adherence to truth, which was something unique 
indeed. Misra admits the possibility of being mistaken in his understanding while all the 
ancient learned scholars (acaryas) and the contemporary great men may be on the right 
track, but what he wants to ensure is that we should not depend blindly on the opinion of 
others simply because they are great but that we should independently enquire into the 
truth and come to our own conclusion—that is all. Similarly, when the Gita teaches one 
to transcend the three gunas with which the Vedas are concerned, its instruction to 
remain ‘nitya sattvastha’ in 11.45 can never be taken to mean that one is required here to 
adhere to sattvaguna, as commentators have taken it to mean; it can only mean that one 
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should remain unperturbed in his own nature always and engage himself in his activities 
according to one's svadharma without being blindly guided by others’ dharma. 

Bairagi Misra in his Gita Pravesa (in Oriya) refers to Acharya Sankara’s 
commentary on ‘nityasattvastha’ as ‘sadasattvagunasrito bhava’. Radhakrishnan also, in 
his own way, translates it as follows: ‘Be firmly fixed in purity’, and in his notes tries to 
make sense by pointing out that ‘This is not the mode of sattva which Arjuna is asked to 
go beyond, but is eternal truth. To gain the higher reward of perfection, we must direct 
our attention to the Supreme Reality. The conduct of the liberated, however, will be 
outwardly the same as that of one who is in the sattva condition.” But Bairagi Misra 
differs from all these eminent commentators by pointing out that here ‘nitya sattvastha’ 
refers to the state when one does not transgress his own nature and remains unperturbed 
in his own self (atmavan); there is no question of trying to be in sativa guna or in a state 
of purity here which might go against one’s own nature. One cannot have self-knowledge 
(@tmajnana) unless one is constantly fixed in his own nature without being subject to the 
pull of the opposites (dvandva). This interpretation of Misra is indeed worthy of 
consideration, in view of the fact that the term ‘sativa’ here apparently does not fit into 
the concept of sattva guna which needs to be transcended along with rajas and tamas, 
when one is required to be nistraigunya, according to the Gita, and to go beyond the 
opposites (dvandvatita). 


(d) The Unmanifested God vis-a-vis Sri Krsna: 
A Plea for a Creative Understanding of the Gita 


Bairagi Misra does not deny the existence of the Primal Purusa or that one Existence 
(ajneya satta, as he calls the same) beyond Sri Krsna. Buddhi is “Atman, but Vyasa, 
according to Misra, means to say that Atman being unmanifest, man should regard his 
Buddhi as Atman. Bairagi Misra quotes the Mahabharata: (Santi Parva), in this regard, 
“Buddhiratma manusyasya, buddhirevatmano gatih” The statement, ‘Krsnastu Bhagavan 
svayam’ is to be understood in this way, says Misra.” Sri Krsna Himself admits the 
existence of the Primal Purusa (God), as is evident from passages such as, “Paramam 
purusam divyam yati parthanucintayan”(VIIL8), “Svakarmana tamavyarcya siddhim vindati 
manavah” (XVI11.46), “Tameva cadyam purusam prapadye” (XV.4), etc. The use of the third 
person (Tam) in the above statements, says Misra, points to the fact that Sn Krsna 
himself is not that Primal Purusa whom we know in the name of Bhagavan: ‘Uttamah 
Purusastvanyah paramatmetyudahrtah’ (XV.17), ‘The highest, the Supreme Purusa is venily 
another, He is declared as paramatma, the indestructible Lord’ 

Misra does not say that it is either false or imaginary to speak of the avatara of Sri 


Krsna in the Dvapara era or that Sri Krsna had shown his visvariipa to Arjuna. But what 


Misra wants to point out is that, for us at present it is of no use to talk of or even admit 


such avatdras of the past, just as it is of no use to indulge in the worship of the unmanifest 
God. The Gita speaks of the unmanifest and the manifest Lord. It may be tme that 
worship of the manifest Lord is easier than the worship of the unmanifest, as the Gita 
points out in XI1.5 (Avyakta hi gatirduhkham dehavadbhirava, até), but even then, according 
to Misra, the manifest Lord as Sti Krsna in the form of an avatara of the past cannot be 
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(c) Caturvarnya, Svadharma, Svakarma and the Concept of ‘Nitya Sattvastha’ 
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to the whole human kingdom without any distinction of caste, sex, creed and colour” “In 
the Geeta”, says Misra, “we find no mention of Varna or Asrama. In one place only we 
find “Chaturvarnyam” (IV. 13), which means the nature of four varnas in the whole human 
kingdom as well as each individual and does not mean the four castes created by man 
in India, as the interpreters of the Geeta explain”. 

This is quite perceptive and an important as well as a highly original, even if 
controversial, interpretation of ‘caturvarnya’ which, according to Misra, points to the 
svabhava and svadharma of every human being. Every human being, according to this 
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should remain unperturbed in his own nature always and engage himself in his activities 
according to one’s svadharma without being blindly guided by others’ dharma. 

Bairagi Misra in his Gita Pravesa (in Oriya) refers to Acharya Sankara'’s 
commentary on ‘nityasativastha’ as ‘sadasattvagunasrito bhava’.”® Radhakrishnan also, in 
his own way, translates it as follows: ‘Be firmly fixed in purity’, and in his notes tries to 
make sense by pointing out that ‘This is not the mode of sativa which Arjuna is asked to 
go beyond, but is eternal truth. To gain the higher reward of perfection, we must direct 
our attention to the Supreme Reality. The conduct of the liberated, however, will be 
outwardly the same as that of one who is in the sattva condition.” But Bairagi Misra 
differs from all these eminent commentators by pointing out that here ‘nitya sattvastha’ 
refers to the state when one does not transgress his own nature and remains unperturbed 
in his own self (atmavan); there is no question of trying to be in sattva guna or in a state 
of purity here which might go against one’s own nature. One cannot have self-knowledge 
(atmajniana) unless one is constantly fixed in his own nature without being subject to the 
pull of the opposites (dvandva). This interpretation of Misra is indeed worthy of 
consideration, in view of the fact that the term ‘sativa’ here apparently does not fit into 
the concept of sattva guna which needs to be transcended along with rajas and tamas, 
when one is required to be nistraigunya, according to the Gita, and to go beyond the 
opposites (dvandvatita). 


(d) The Unmanifested God vis-a-vis Sn Krsna: 
A Plea for a Creative Understanding of the Gita 


Bairagi Misra does not deny the existence of the Primal Purusa or that one Existence 
(ajneya satta, as he calls the same) beyond Sn Krsna. Buddhi is “Atman, but Vyasa, 
according to Misra, means to say that Atman being unmanifest, man should regard his 
Buddhi as Atman. Bairagi Misra quotes the Mahabharata: (Santi Parva), in this regard, 
“Buddhiratma manusyasya, buddhirevatmano gatih” The statement, ‘Krsnastu Bhagavan 
svayam’ is to be understood in this way, says Misra.” Sri Krsna Himself admits the 
existence of the Primal Purusa (God), as is evident from passages such as, “Paramam 
purusam divyam yati parthanucintayan”(VIIIL.8), “Svakarmana tamavyarcya siddhim vindati 
manavah” (XVII1.46), “Tameva cadyam purusam prapadye” (XV.4), etc. The use of the third 
person (Tam) in the above statements, says Misra, points to the fact that Sri Krsna 
himself is not that Primal Purusa whom we know in the name of Bhagavan: ‘Uttamah 
Purusastvanyah paramatmetyudahrtah’ (XV.17), ‘The highest, the Supreme Purusa is verily 
another, He is declared as paramatma, the indestructible Lord’ I 
Misra does not say that it is either false or imaginary to speak of the avatara of Sri 
Krsna in the Dvapara era or that Sn Krsna had shown his visvariupa to Arjuna. But what 
Misra wants to point out is that, for us at present it is of no use to talk of or even admit 
such avatdaras of the past, just as it is of no use to indulge in the worship of the unmanitest 
God. The Gita speaks of the unmanifest and the manifest Lord. It may be true that 
worship of the manifest Lord is easier than the worship of the unmanifest, as the Gita 
points out in XI1.5 (Avyakta hi gatirduhkham dehavadbhiravapyate), but even then, according 
to Misra, the manifest Lord as Sri Krsna in the form of an avatara of the past cannot be 
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of any use for the present humanity. To put it in Misra’s own words, “some may argue and 
say that Sri Krishna was manifested not to Arjuna alone but to all humanity of Dwapara 
Yuga. Even then the manifested Lord of a past humanity cannot be taken to be so by the 
present humanity” Misra is for a creative understanding of the Gita® this is a very; 
important point to remember in connection with Misra’s approach. Misra points out, 
“Mahammad, Jesus and Sri Krishna all came to our world to establish that ancient yuga 
which had decayed and is still decaying through the sovereignty of anusushruma and not 
that people would worship them or their photos or pictures”.** So what is it that the Gita 
really wants to instruct us through Krsnarjunasambada or the dialogue between Sri Krsna 
and Arjuna? It is the working out of the Buddhi-Yoga which is that ancient Yoga referred 
to by Sri Krsna, the unique instruction that we should take resort to Sri Krsna as the 
Pavitra Viveka Buddhi (pure discriminative reason), not to any avatara. If at all Sri Krsna 
came to this world as an avatara, he certainly had come to explain the uselessness as 
well as the pernicious consequences of being guided blindly by the Dharmasastras and to 
introduce the real nature of buddhi or vijnana (pure reason) as the guide to all men, says 
Misra. Referring to the Gita passages of I1.42-44, Misra points out, “Srikrishna has 
clearly said against blind following of rites and ceremonies prescribed in the Vedas. The 
other name of the Vedas is Shruti, which means anushushruma or hearsay theories. The 
Vedic age of depending upon ‘anushushruma'’ is gone”.” That is why, Sri Krsna, 
according to Misra, advises and instructs us to keep away from the Vedas that deal with 
the three gunas (‘Traigunya visaya veda nistraigunyo bhavarjuna’, 11.45). 

Bairagi Misra quotes a passage from the Katha Upanisad, as follows: 
“Vijnanasarathiryastu manah pragrahavannarah, sodhvanah paramapnoti tad Visnoh paramam 
padam.” He whose vijnana or pure reason is his sdrathi (charioteer) and whose mind is 
the rein, he overcomes this world and goes to Visnu’s paramam padam. Commenting on 
this passage, in the form of a note, Misra points out, if a man can attain the highest by 
accepting his vijrjana or pure reason as sarathi and mind as the rein, there arises no 
necessity to proceed in the unmanifested path or avyakta gati of depending upon 
‘anuSuSruma’ and praying to an unmanifested or unimaginable Lord in order to attain 
the same goal. 


The Geeta, Misra says, being the essence of all the Upanishads, Katha Upanishad 
instructing each man to regard his Buddhi as his sarathi or charioteer, and 
Vyasadeva so wisely describing Srikrishna as sarathi of Arjuna—these facts give 
clear proof that Srikrishna of the Geeta is each man’s Buddhi or Vijnana. As 
regards Arjuna it will suffice to say that he represents each struggling soul destined 
to evolve naturally and freely to the stage of a perfect man but failing to do so being 
bound by family customs, caste customs, social customs and fears of various 
kinds, all being the outcome of Anushushruma.?® 


The unmanifested God may be superior to the manifested Lord Krsna. In the Gita, 
however, no method is prescribed for attaining the unmanifested God, for it is impossible 
to attain the unmanifest.”” Sri Krsna as the Buddhitattva is therefore called Purusottama. 
There is no other way out but to take resort to the manifested Lord, i.e. Sri Krsna, who 
is the same as Buddhi. One’s mind needs to be guided by one's buddhi; that is why Sri 
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Krsna asks Arjuna to keep his mind steadily adhered to him (mayyeva mana adhatsva). 
What is important, according to Misra, is an effort to have self-knowledge or atmajnana 
through pure reason (vijrana), not the knowledge of an unknowable and unmanifested 
God. Upanisads speak of Tattvamasi (That thou art), and Misra endorses this to point 
out that the knowledge of the self as different from body, etc. is the same as the 
knowledge of Paramatman. Knowledge of what or who God is, is impossible to attain, 
according to Misra. So instead of being misled by a futile search for an unknowable, 
unthinkable, God beyond imagination, one should try to know and understand his true 
self which would ultimately be as good as knowing God. For in this way it will dawn on 
him ultimately that everyone is God (in accordance with Tattvamasi) and then he would 
look on everyone with an equal eye and with an equal attitude (samadrsti) and would feel 
the necessity of doing his duty for the good of the whole world. In that case, he would be 
able to get the eternal joy and peace of God-realisation.™® This I would regard as a 
wonderful interpretation of the Hindu s@stras, including the Gita of course; though it may 
not be literally consistent with all the passages of our sastras, which are in any case multi- 
dimensional, not always and everywhere promoting a singular doctrine. It cannot be 
denied that Bairagi Misra’s interpretation has brought out the essential spirit of our 
sastras including that of the Bhagavad Gita. What is unique about Bairagi Misra'’s 
interpretation is that he does not impose his thoughts on anybody, but he wants that his 
own interpretation also needs to be analysed and dissected through the pure 
discriminative reason (viveka buddhi) of the readers and should be accepted only when 
it passes this test, not to be followed blindly as one is prone to follow the interpretation 
advanced by the great savants of the past and present. 
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CHAPTER 2 


Bhakta Kavi Madhusudan: 
Plea for Divinity and Morality 


Prafulla Kumar Mohapatra 


Oriya literature. In fact, after the end of the Bhanja Yuga of Orissa’s literary scene, 

Madhusudan Rao and Radhanath Roy were the two most influential architects of 
modern Oriya literature, especially in its department of poetry; and along with Fakir 
Mohan Senapati, they constitute a vibrant trio that herald modern Oriya literature. 

But more than mere literary excellence, Madhusudan’s numerous poems and verses 
radiate philosophic brilliance of a unique kind—that of divine ideology, which was some 
sort of pantheism and, arising out of it, a robust optimism which has been described as 
Anandavada. Because of his divine depiction of whatever he wrote on—be it human 
affairs or natural phenomena—he came to be known as Bhakta Kavi, the poet whose 
poems reflected strong belief in and devotion to God Almighty. It was a belief supported 
by the argument from design and other such arguments that philosophers have variously 
adduced for the existence of God. Thus, more often than not, his poems were couched 
in philosophical (metaphysical) wrapping. Indeed, his poems*—most notably ‘fivana 
Chinta’ (reflections on life), ‘Risipraneé Devavatarana’ (descent of the divine in the life of 
a saint) and ‘Himachalé Udaya Utsava’ (festivities of sunrise on the Himalayas)— 
obliterate the line of distinction between philosophy and literature and illustrate the fact 
that literature is at its best when based on philosophy. Most of his writings are like those 
of Tolstoy, Nietzsche, Sartre, etc., where no answer in “Yes or No” is possible to the 
question: “Is this philosophy or literature?” For this reason it is no wonder that the 
Bhagvadgita is considered by many as the world's greatest literature. 


B hakta Kavi Madhusudan Rao (1853-1912) was a prominent personality in modern 


*All his poems referred to in this essay have been compiled in Madhusudan Granthavali (MG 
hereafter), Ist edn., compiled by Mrutyunjay Rath and published by Students’ Store, Berhaimmpur, 
Orissa, 1915. Unless otherwise mentioned, page references will be to this edition. 
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LIFE AND CHARACTER 


It was the day of Sri Panchami, which was marked by serene festivities throughout India 
to celebrate the advent of spring and the worship of Saraswati, the goddess of learning. 
On this significant day was born a child in a Marhatta family domiciled in Orissa for 
several generations. True to the day of his birth, this child, named Madhusudan, showed 
extraordinary interest and talent in learning, and later on, teaching, and true to the place 
of his birth Puri, the seat of Lord Jagannatha, he grew up as a deeply religious and moral 
person with the temperament and inclinations of a r$i. 

At the tender age of five, Madhusudan lost his mother, the virtuous Ambika Bai, 
and was sent to be brought up at his maternal uncle’s house in Puri along with his 
vounger brother Jagannath. The father Bhagirathi remained at Atharanala, where he 
worked as a junior police officer. Later, when Bhagirathi was posted at the police station 
at Gope in Puri district, he brought back the two children under his personal care. 
Madhusudan'’s education started in a chatashali in Gope. Although this was an improvised 
place for learning, Madhusudan took exceptional interest in whatever was taught to him 
and in the short span of a year, acquired all that was to be learnt in the chatashali. Soon 
thereafter Bhagirathi Rao was transferred to Bhubaneswar and Madhusudan was 
admitted into a formal school there. His talent and interest in studies impressed Mr 
Wodrow, the then Inspector of Schools, who arranged for his education free of cost, in 
Puri Zilla School. Besides giving him a good opportunity to study in a school of repute, 
this marked a tuming point in Madhusudan's life; for it was here that he met Radhanath 
Rov who not only greatly influenced his life and character but later became his literary 
compatriot and preceptor in Orissa’s scenario. The two soon became the chief architects 
of modern Oriya literature. While studying at Puri Zilla School, he also came in contact 
with Pandit Harihara Das, an erudite scholar in Vedant philosophy and Sanskrit 
literature. Along with Radhanath Roy, who by this time had become his teacher in the 
said school, he used to meet Harihara and discuss philosophy, religion and literature. 
Harihara was learned and wise but he was a critical scholar and adept in the art of logic 
and argumentation, which made him an aggressive atheist. Despite great reverence for 
Pandit Harihara, whom he called his jnanadata or real guru, this last aspect of his 
personality disturbed the young devoted mind of Madhusudan. An instinctive believer 
and bhaktu that he was, he used to get upset about Harihara’s atheism. He once dreamt— 
a prophetic dream (!)—that Harihara was restlessly running with a burning log of wood 
on his shoulder in the Bada Danda, the grand road leading to the temple of Lord 
Jagannatha, throwing away bits of burning fire at the onlookers. It so happened that a 
short-time thereafter, Harihara actually got burnt in a tragic accident and died. Deeply 
disturbed by the negative impact of logic and nyaya, he wrote in his poem ‘Parama 
Pramana'’, presumably with Pandit Harihara in mind: 


Dureé fingi abhimana pramana pramada 

Pada asi sé ananta prabhu pada talé 

Heé chatura sudhi, chhadi vichara chaturi 

Bhunja mahanandé maha vishwasa madhuri. 
(MG, p. 228) 
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(Cast away the arrogance and error of logical proofs and take shelter at the holy 
feet of God eternal; give up the trickery of argumentation, oh, wise scholars, and enjoy 
the bliss of faith with glee and ecstasy.) 

Madhusudan was always a votary of truth and God, and faith for him was the way 
to truth—which was not to be found by the trickery of logic and argumentation. 

During his college days at Cuttack High School, now called the Ravenshaw 
Collegiate School, he came under the influence of Professor Haranath Bhattacharya who 
taught philosophy and Professor Raj Kishore Bandopadhyaya, an inspiring teacher of 
English literature. Haranath later became the single greatest influence for Madhusudan 
to take up Brahma Dharma. It was during this period that he got the illustrious Pyari 
Mohan Acharya as his classmate in the F.A. course and with him the bond of intimate 
ideological friendship remained unbroken throughout his lifetime. In fact Madhusudan 
was present by Pyari Mohan’s side at the time of his death and Pyari Mohan too was 
present at Madhusudan’s death bed—in the latter’s dream. Both of them were the 
founders of Brahma Dharma in Orissa, and both took leading part in social, religious 
and literary reforms in Orissa. 

It appears that Madhusudan's initiation into Brahma Dharma was occasioned by 
two factors during his school days. While studying in Puri he used to meet a wise 
mendicant, Hari Das, who lived in a math near the temple of Lord Jagannath. Driven by 
uncontrollable quest for knowledge and thirst for the divine, young Madhusudan frequently 
went to him and asked him to explain the niti slokas. As the wise man went on explaining 
the meanings of the slokas to him, Madhusudan gradually got convinced of the truth and 
value of monotheism. The second factor responsible for his leanings towards Brahma 
Dharma was the impact of Buddhacharita on him—an impact effectively created by the 
impressive teaching of history by none other than Radhanath Roy. The life and teachings 
of the Buddha inspired him with humanism and karuna. Later, in the course of a lecture 
that he delivered in the Town Hall of Cuttack, Madhusudan justified his preference and 
appreciation of Buddhism by saying that, while Jesus said he was the son of God, 
Mohammad said he was the prophet of God and Krishna said he was God himself, 
Buddha was distinctively different in that he claimed himself to be a fellow human being 
and spread the message of universal love and upliftment of man by good conduct and 
virtuous living. Added to these, there was the influence—though indirect—of Pandit 
Harihara whose astute atheism and criticism of the ritualism of priests must have made 
his sense of dharma sharpen and his mind critical of the conventional practices of the 
Hindu religion. However, his eventual change to Brahma Dharma never made him 
intolerantly indifferent to Hinduism or even to its practice of idol worship. On the 
contrary, he showed great respect and appreciation for the other point of view. In 
response to highly arrogant, critical remarks of Pandit Nilakantha Dash against the 
spurious rituals and superstitions perpetuated by the priestly tradition, Madhusudan had 
said, “there is a soul of truth even in superstition.” In fact Madhusudan had a lot of 
respect for true faith and bhakti (which for him was the sure way to jana) and genuine 
moral sense; but he treated with contempt hypocrisy in matters religious. He used to 
often say that those educated people, who know fully well that rituals are not the real 
dharma but adopted them nonetheless for fear of society and the religious powers that 
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be, are immoral cowards worthy of contempt, but the naive illiterates who accept them 
(rituals and superstitions) to be dharma and worship with genuine faith deserve 
understanding, appreciation and respect. This shows not only his liberal mind and 
openness but also his appreciation of the true import of religion as distinct from its 
corrupting outwardly features. 


Teachers of Teachers 


An ardent lover and seeker of knowledge, Madhusudan was also an ideal teacher who 
took to teaching as a holy mission in his personal as well as professional life. The 
uniqueness of most of his poems and verses lies in their didactic, educative value—both 
in their language and spirit. With the expressed intention of instilling moral and religious 
sense and an ideal of the good life into the minds of young children, many of his poems 
and verses were written as textbook material, while others were loaded with lofty ideals 
of divinity and morality that inspired and educated the young and old alike. The latter 
category of poems, full of serious philosophical reflections on life, God and spirituality, 
reveal not only the philosopher in him but also the ys; or spiritual teacher in the poet par 
excellence: ‘Risiprané Devavatarana’ (MG, pp. 181-87), ‘Himachalé Udaya Utsava’ 
(MG, pp. 255-60) and ‘Jivana Chinta’ (MG, pp. 126-31) can be compared with some of 
the best works of world literature. 

It is not that Madhusudan was a teacher merely at the ideational-intellectual level, 
he was very successful in the practical sphere also with innovative ideas to make teaching 
fruitful and to improve and promote the quality of education so as to make it conducive 
for the building of character and personality. Early in life, at the age of 18, he started his 
teaching career as the third teacher in his alma mater, Puri Zilla School, and very soon 
earned an enviable reputation and respect of his students. Thereafter he was appointed 
as the headmaster of an M.E. School in Jajpur subdivision. Later on, he joined as the 
second teacher in Balasore Zilla School. His service in Balasore proved significant for 
several reasons. It is here that he came in contact with Fakir Mohan Senapati and Raja 
Baikuntha Nath Dey, two illustrious sons of Orissa. And to his great delight, it was in this 
school that Madhusudan was reunited with his mentor, Radhanath Roy. The congregation 
of so many greats was bound to yield rich results. For very soon, Balasore became the 
lively centre for literary activities and the production of effective, educative literature 
and textbook materials. It was during this time that Madhusudan published his 
Prabandhamala (a collection of essays) which becamc useful text book material for 
students. In collaboration with Radhanath Roy, he also published the Kabitavali (a 
collection of poems) during this time. Both the books provided model study materials in 
prose and poetry. With a view to creating opportunity for creative and informative writings 
in Oriya, Madhusudan started a Journal called, Utkala Darpana in which, among other 
things, were published parts of his own translation of Kalidas’s Raghuvansam (Ayodhya 
Pratyavartana—return to Ayodhya) and Radhanath’s translation of the Meghadootam. 
Incidentally, during this time, translations from Sanskrit and English writings were 
considered good enough literature. But Fakir Mohan proved it wrong by writing 


memorable, landmark novels and stories in simple and colloquial Oriya. Despite his 
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flair for chaste and high flown language, Madhusudan decided to write textbooks in 
simple Oriya which was largely the result of prolonged arguments with and the towering 
influence of Fakir Mohan. This bore fruit in the form of the afore-mentioned books on 
prose and poetry. Of course, the paradigm of simple and educative language is his 
Varnabodha, the first of its kind in Oriya and admittedly the best and most effective 
teaching material for little children who are beginning to learn alphabets and words. His 
Chhandamala (MG, pp. 5-32), which contains poems like ‘Stava’ (prayer), ‘Janani’ 
(mother), ‘Janmabhumi’ (motherland), ‘Nadiprati’ (ode to the river) and ‘Prithiviprati’ 
(ode to the earth), etc., was meant to inculcate religious and moral sense, good conduct 
and patriotism in the minds and hearts of the students and readers. An extraordinary 
amalgam of the lofty ideas of religion and morality on the one hand and pragmatic and 
practical teaching ability on the other, Madhusudan well-deservedly occupied prestigious 
teaching positions like the additional teacher and, later, the second teacher in Ravenshaw 
Collegiate School at Cuttack and, eventually, the coveted post of headmaster of this 
prestigious high school of Orissa—he had the distinction of being the first Oriya 
headmaster of this school. 

As a trainer of teachers, Madhusudan believed that not only should the students be 
taught well, the teachers must be trained properly. That is why, during his tenure as 
Deputy Inspector of Schools in Cuttack district in 1880, he organized teachers’ 
conferences for training them from time to time, and published a journal called Shiksha 
Bandhu and wrote a book titled, Avadhana Bandhwu, both meant to train teachers in the 
best and most effective manner. Besides these, he also wrote several other books which 
were used as textbooks and study materials for students and teachers. During his 
Balasore days, he set up a training school called Avadhan Vibhaga. Thus, his teaching 
profession was not meant for earning money and occupying positions, but primarily to 
spread education and improve its quality. No wonder, positions and prestige pursued 
him. He became the Inspector of Schools in Orissa in 1906 and was enrolled into the 
Indian Education Service in 1908. However, the position which he best enjoyed and which 
best suited his temperament was his appointment as the Headmaster of Cuttack Training 
School in 1893—a position he held for the next twelve years. As the best memento of his 
commitment and dedication to the cause of education, we have the Bhakta Madhu 
Vidyapitha of Cuttack which is the new name given after him to the Victoria High School 
he had established. 

After a long, active and eventful career, Madhusudan retired from active service 
in 1908. Four years later, he died on 28 January 1912, on Sri Panchami, the day this great 
genius had come to the world fifty nine years ago. 


PHILOSOPHY IN LITERATURE 


As already indicated, Madhusudan’s philosophy, as reflected in his poems and verses, 
is a robust optimism called danandavada, which issues out of his pure belief in God and 
divinity. He sees divinity and the divine hand in everything, almost in the same spint as 
the proponents of the causal argument do for the existence of God, and expressed the 
optimism that human life is bound to be blissful since this world, being the creation of 
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God, is the best of all possible worlds. This optimism comes out eloquently in his 
Kusumanjali where he sings: Madhumaya srusti, sudhamaya srusti, € srusti amrutamaya he 
(MG, p. 160). Unlike some Western writers, for example Shelley and Shakespeare, and 
even unlike his compatriot and preceptor, Kabibara Radhanath Roy, who only mourn over 
the extent to which human society and individuals stoop low in morality, Madhusudan 
marvelled at the prospect of the extent to which man can rise in spirituality and to divine 
heights. For while the former group of poets sadly stated how the world is, the latter 
strove to show and project how it ought to be. In this respect, Madhusudan was a revisionary 
metaphysician, not content with the actual structure of things, but passionately pursuing 
a better structure. Like William Wordswoth, Madhusudan always wanted to see the 
brighter side of life and nature. And in the spirit of William James, it was a strong “will 
to believe” that enabled him not only to believe in God and see the hand of God in 
everything that exists and occurs, but also to expect the best of things to happen to make 
this world a place worth living in and to make man’s life full of bliss or ananda. 
Several times it has happened in the history of philosophy that, considering the 
state of things as they are, pessimistic and skeptical conclusions are sought to be drawn 
about the nature of reality and possibility of knowledge thereof. Take F.H. Bradley or 
Acharya Sankara for example. Both started with the analysis of experience or rather 
what in contemporary idiom is called the ‘argument of illusion’, and ended up with the 
conclusion that the world of sense experience is unreal and a mere appearance. If 
senses sometimes deceive us, said Descartes, what guarantee is there that they do not 
do so always? Bradley gave it a special logical twist: All our knowledge of the world of 
sense is bound to be conveyed and expressed in the form of judgements or in ordinary 
discursive thinking; the judgement or thought relates the subject and the predicate, the 
existence and the content, the ‘that’ and the ‘what’, of reality. And since relation implies 
distinction, the existence and the content, which are the inseparable, though 
distinguishable, aspects of reality, are treated as separate by thought, whereby the 
original unity of reality is distorted; and after having done this damage to reality, thought 
tries to reunite the inseparable aspects of reality somehow. But this “reunion”, says 
Bradley, “is only a makeshift, a device, a mere practical compromise”,! And so he is led 
to the (skeptical) conclusion that “ [O]rdinary discursive thinking—anything that moves 
by the machinery of terms and relations—can give us appearance—not truth”.? Thus for 
the intellectualists like Bradley and Sankara, our belief in knowledge, truth and reality 
are suspect and only provisional, if not absolutely unfounded. But, by an interesting 
contrast, William James, being driven by a strong ‘will to believe’, draws us to an 
altogether different—indeed the opposite—conclusion from the very same premise. For 
according to him, from the fact that there can be no truth that is absolute and there can 
be no knowledge that is absolutely certain, it does not follow that no knowledge is 
possible and nothing can be true and real. Truth is what works,’ said William James, and 
most of the statements of facts are true because they work in most situations and guide 
us in our actions in determining our future course of actions. We believe them to be true, 
as we must, in order not to cry a halt to the course of life and the world. Indeed, we make 
our own truth as much as we make our own reality, said James.* The will to believe was 
the life force of James’ philosophy of pragmatism. And it is this will to believe in the 
goodness of God that made Madhusudan an uncompromising optimist and kept him 
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away from pessimism and the philosophy of despair, to which many Western writers 
(philosophers and poets alike) have fallen victims. Even while depicting nature in poems 
addressed to children, Madhusudan sees the hand of God in everything. Here are some 
instances: ‘Prabhata’ (morning):” 


E kalé balake jagi anandaré 
Sumani hrudayé jagata ishwaré 
Tankari kruparu paila prabhata 
Bhakti bharé tanku kara pranipata 


(At this time i.e., early in the morning, children get up with the thoughts of God in 
their hearts; the poet asks them to bow to Him since the blissful moming is His gift of 
kindness to them.) 


‘Sandhya’ (evening):® 


Sumara sé vidhatanku ahé shishumaneé 


(It is because of His grace that night comes after day, (so) remember that 
Creator, Oh children!) 

Madhusudan, a rsi by temperament and a teacher by inclination and profession, 
always wanted to see the glory of God in all creation and the brighter side of things which 
are created by God. And the teacher in him was eager to instil this sense of optimism 
in the minds of the children. The following are some examples: 

‘Grisma’ (summer):’ 


Nidagha samaya héléhéen daruna 
Até jagatara mitra 

Janamain megha sadhe pranihita 
Vidhi vidhana vichitra! 


(Though summer is painful and unkind, it is still a friend of the world, (for) it does 
a lot of good to the living beings by causing rain. This is the marvel of God's laws!) 
‘Padma’ (the lotus):® 


Madhumaya pabitra jaha viswaré 
To namasange’ misha vidhata baré 
x » x x 

Pankaja atu tuhi tenu bharasa 
To pari shubhra hébi labhi sudasha 


(Oh, lotus! Because of God’s grace your name is associated with whatever is good 
and pious. And since you are born from out of mud, I am hopeful that I shall be clear and 
pure like you (despite my association with the evils of the world). 

In his famous poem, ‘Naba Basanta Bhavana’ (thoughts at the advent of the spring 
season), optimism iS dished out to us through elevated and profound recipes: 
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Asna parijata phutiba 
hruda nandana vané 
Jrana-bhakti-karma sourabha 
vyapi jiba jivané® 


(The sky lotus of hope will blossom in the divine garden of our hearts. And life will 
be filled with the fragrance of jiiana, bhakti and karma.) 

This is optimism rich with profound philosophical musings. 

It has been said that Indian philosophy is initially pessimistic but finally optimistic. 
This has been truly reflected in Madhusudan's writings, which appear to be pessimistic 
while drawing attention to the uncertainty and sorrowfulness of life, but this is really 
intended to show us the way out by pursuit of the path of morality and immortality 
(amrtatva). Consider his approach to life in ‘Jivana Cinta’ (Madhusudan Granthavali, pp. 
126-31). When he draws attention to the suffering, miseries and uncertainty of life, one 
gets saddened and disinterested in life; but this mood lifts soon, and the reader is 
invited to an optimistic world of exalting prospects and possibilities. We are asked not 
to lose heart but to pursue the path of virtue and devotion in order to enjoy divine bliss: 


Re hrudaya na hua katara 
Samsarara vidambana papa santapa jatana 
Vipada durdina tama ghora bhayankara 
Nirekhi, nirasha bisé na hua jarjara 
Dhara dhairjya ghenaré shantvana 
Achhi seht mahadhama sé maha sparsha ratana 
Sé amruta mahausadhi, jahara kamana 
Asha jagrata satata kare uddipana 
(MG, pp. 128-29) 
Pritimaya jivana ratana 
D ebé tote paramesha, tankari pabitradesha 
Nihswartha pabitra chitté kararé sadhana 
Jagatara hita arthé diaré jivana 
(MG, p. 130) 


(Oh my heart! Don’t despair, let not the miseries and sins of the world overwhelm 
you with grief, nor should the bad days and adversities lead you to the poison of 
pessimism. Have patience and be consoled. (For) there is the divine world, the panacea 
for all evils, source of eternal hope and exciting possibilities The great God will bless 
you with the life of bliss. Obey His pious command with selfless devotion and dedicate 
your life for the good of the world.) 

Two factors are to be noted here, which figure prominently in the philosophy of 
Madhusudan. First, Madhusudan provides a fitting parallel to Acharya Sankara’s 


‘ Mohamudgaram’, which aims at pointing to the evils of life on the one hand and suggesting 
the way to avoid them on the other: 


Ma kuru dhana jana 
jaubana garbam 
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Harati nimeshat 

Kalah sarvam 
Mayamayamidamakhilam hitva 
Brahmapadam prabishasu viditva 


(It is true that the world is illusory, not real and everything in it—relations, riches 
and properties, youth and all that—is instantly destroyed by time. The way out of all this 
is to realize and worship Brahman, the divine reality.) 

The second thing that emerges out of Madhusudan’s teachings is a deep sense of 
altruistic humanism, punctuated by the spirit of sacrifice and love for others, for the 
whole of humanity—which form the basic elements of a virtuous life that can rid one of 
all miseries. This is evident in the last part of the last stanza in Jivana Cinta quoted 
above, i.e. 


Nihswarthé pabitra chitté 
kararé sadhana 

Jagatara hita arthé 
diaré jivana. 


Striving for a good life for oneself, and working for liberation for oneself is normal 
moral conduct pursued by the average human. But as Sartre has emphasized, nothing 
can be better for us, individuals, if it is not better for all.’ It is no wonder then that a few 
of us transcend this egoistic moral ideal and work for the good of the world and 
liberation of the entire mankind, even at the cost of one’s own self. This ideal of 
sarvamoksa (liberation for all), which remains more an ideal and less an adopted way of 
life, was taken as the divine command by the bhakta kavi Madhusudan which was to be 
obeyed with selfless devotion and the spirit of self-sacrifice. Self-sacrifice and living for 
others constitute the root of Brahma Dharma, which was Madhusudan's chosen way of 
life. He passionately pleads for this altruistic humanism in the last part of ‘Jivana Cinta’ 
where altruism is spontaneously blended with optimism regarding the state of things in 
human life. Revelling in spiritualism, altruistic humanism and the spirit of self-sacrifice 
in the interest of mankind has been a typical feature of Orissa's bhakti tradition. This is 
also evident in the touching declaration of another great poet-philosopher of Orissa, 
Bhima Bhoi, who wanted to sacrifice his life by committing it to hell in the interest of 
ridding the world of all the miseries and sufferings: 


Praninka arata dukha apramita 
dekhu dekhu keba sahu 

Mo jivana pachhé narké padithau 
jagata uddhara pau’ 


(Who can bear, I cannot, the massive suffering and sorrow of beings? Let my life 


rot in the hell, but let the world be redeemed.) 

Unlike the traditional absolutists—both in the orient and in the occident—for 
whom the world is either appearance or unreal, Madhusudan is rather like the Buddha. 
In fact, as evident from the first section, he had great admiration and preference for the 
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Buddhist philosophy—according to which though it is true that there is suffering in the 
world yet there is cessation of suffering and there is a way to achieve this. The suffering 
doctrine, which is largely mistaken as Buddhism justifying detachment and even 
escapism, was only one of the ‘four noble truths’ preached by the Buddha. The other 
three—i.e., there is cause of suffering, there is cessation of suffering and there is a way 
to effect this cessation—were meant to engage us in the process of ending our suffering 
and living a blissful life bereft of suffering and the evils of life. Although the Buddha 
draws our attention to the fact that life is beset with suffering, he never preached 
escapism and universal renunciation, nor did he ask us to be indifferent to life’s pleasures 
and comforts. He wanted his followers to know the root cause of suffering and uproot it. 
Conquer and defeat suffering, he said, but don’t run away from it. For running away from 
suffering is running away from truth. And rumning away from truth is not only unfruitful, 
but unwarranted, unphilosophical, and irrational as well. We know of the Greek sceptic, 
Cratylus, who refrained from using language since, according to him, it inevitably involved 
committing errors and inaccuracies, and consequently he ended up in a street corner, 
not speaking to anybody and answering no questions, but simply wagging his fingers this 
wav and that. It is said of a wise scholar of yore that at one point in his life, he resolved 
to be silent in seminars and discussions, and when asked for the reason behind his 
conspicuous silence, he replied, “anrtat bhayam”’—i.e., he was afraid that if he spoke, he 
might say something false or inaccurate. This is not only irrational, but a poor parody of 
philosophical cautiousness. 

Buddha’s teachings—which provide a paradigm of pragmatism and practical 
philosophy—showed a distinctive aversion for extremism and irrationalism. His 
philosophy of madhyamarga is the preferred mean between life-longing hedonism and life- 
negating asceticism. As a matter of fact, the doctrine that this world is full of suffering, 
that it is an illusion and that men should withdraw from it and look forward to the ‘other 
world’ in search of liberation did not figure anywhere in the Vedas or the Bhagvadgita or 
the Smritis. Nor was this held up as an ideal in any of the basic Pali sources or the early 
Sanskrit sources of Buddhism.'? If Buddha’s teachings stand out as a distinctive face in 
the crowd for any good reason, it is for their philosophy of life-affirming positivism and 
abhorrence for transcendentalism and metaphysicalism. His astanga marga, which 
emphasize the primacy of ethical and virtuous conduct as the philosophical ideal, was 
meant to show the way to live well and live a life free from suffering. If suffering is a fact 
of life, we are asked not to run away from it but to alleviate it as far as possible. This is 
precisely the philosophy of optimism which Madhusudan also adopted. Like the Buddha, 
he also told us to live well in the world so that our life is madhumaya (sweet, blissful) and 
amrutamaya (full of the spirit of immortality and divinity), despite there being suffering 
and evil in it. And like the Buddha, he too taught that the way to good life is to live it in 
accordance with moral principles and good taste (Suruci). And what could be more 
moral than living a virtuous life and working for the good of the world? As evident from 
his life and character outlined in the previous section, Madhusudan himself lived a life 
of exemplary morality and good taste and advised his students, readers and fellow 
humans to do likewise. This is also evident from his numerous didactic poems and 


verses meant for people of all ages—from innocent children to intellectual adults. 
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Incidentally, I must emphasize two points of crucial Philosophical significance that 
one finds interesting and impressive in Madhusudan's philosophy of divinity and morality. 
One is a general observation on religion and morality and how it bears upon the teachings 
of the bhakta kavi. The other is what I think to be a special feature of his belief in God 
and religion. 

To take the general observation first, very few scholars in contemporary 
philosophical analysis will disagree with the premise that there is no logical connection 
between religion (belief in God) and morality. For there can be and have been great 
moralists who do not believe in God—atheism and moralism are not logically 
incompatible. Perhaps the most adroit exponent of this view in recent times is Rajendra 
Prasad!” who proved this point quite convincingly. However, though religion and morality 
are distinct logically, a strong belief in God is likely to make a man moral, virtuous, 
altruistic and humanistic. To be sure, the logic of religious beliefs does not need an 
ontology, but its logic is surely guided by the fact that it ensures a virtuous way of life. The 
function of religious language is regulative, the idea of God and the belief in Him are 
meaningful, not because they are testable by evidences but because they are effective in 
regulating our conduct in the direction of a good life. As D.Z. Phillips has pointed out, the 
meaningfulness of religious language lies in our being able to see how the beliefs 
expressed therein are able to regulate and shape our moral conduct and social 
behaviour.!* In shaping the course of our life it shapes our culture, social character and 
moral! system. How it does this is tellingly indicated by Richard Swinburne: “ if there 
is a God, there is an obligation to worship, and also an obligation to treat others as God's 
children.” And what this tells us is that the belief in God would regulate our life in such 
a way as to lead to a perfectly cohesive and desirable social and moral life with an 
inspiration to live not merely for oneself but for others, the whole mankind. Madhusudan's 
writings have effectively shown this in as much as the burden of his poems and verses 
has been that the realization of divinity is closely associated with leading a moral, 
virtuous life; indeed, this has been recommended as the way to God and a good life. 

It is interesting that Madhusudan breaks away from the described asymmetry 
between religion and morality and reverses the principle of logical distinctness between 
them. Although I do not strictly agree with this (I defend the asymmetry elsewhere"), 
there can be no denying the fact that Madhusudan's view of divinity leading to morality 
and virtuous living has great philosophical profundity. For him life is greater than logic 
and literature and the latter has to be subservient to whatever best serves the purpose of 
life in order to make it worthy and meaningful. | 

If Matthew Arnold has said that poetry is the critical reflection on life, Madhusudan 
proved it true by making his poems serious reflections on life, 
purpose. In fact, as we know from his life and character (previous sects Mad ଛି an 
was more a risi and sadhak than he was a poet. His poems therefore were predominantly 
the expression of his devotion, dedication and sadhana. And since bhakti naturally leads 
to morality, Madhusudan’s religiosity and devotion to God or Brahman (both meant the 
same to him, since the concept of Brahman is monistic and suits his strong belief in 
monotheism) is inevitably, though not logically, bound up with morality. That is why he 
makes his poetry the conveyer of dharma and preaches the message of ର and 
divinity in them. Morality for him, as we have seen, was the primary objective of religion. 
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Buddhist philosophy—according to which though it is true that there is suffering in the 
world yet there is cessation of suffering and there is a way to achieve this. The suffering 
doctrine, which is largely mistaken as Buddhism justifying detachment and even 
escapism, was only one of the ‘four noble truths’ preached by the Buddha. The other 
three—i.e., there is cause of suffering, there is cessation of suffering and there is a way 
to effect this cessation—were meant to engage us in the process of ending our suffering 
and living a blissful life bereft of suffering and the evils of life. Although the Buddha 
draws our attention to the fact that life is beset with suffering, he never preached 
escapism and universal renunciation, nor did he ask us to be indifferent to life's pleasures 
and comforts. He wanted his followers to know the root cause of suffering and uproot it. 
Conquer and defeat suffering, he said, but don’t run away from it. For running away from 
suffering is running away from truth. And running away from truth is not only unfruitful, 
but unwarranted, unphilosophical, and irrational as well. We know of the Greek sceptic, 
Cratvlus, who refrained from using language since, according to him, it inevitably involved 
committing errors and inaccuracies, and consequently he ended up in a street corner, 
not speaking to anybody and answering no questions, but simply wagging his fingers this 
way and that. It is said of a wise scholar of yore that at one point in his life, he resolved 
to be silent in seminars and discussions, and when asked for the reason behind his 
conspicuous silence, he replied, “anrtat bhayam"’—i.e., he was afraid that if he spoke, he 
might say something false or inaccurate. This is not only irrational, but a poor parody of 
philosophical cautiousness. 

Buddha’s teachings—which provide a paradigm of pragmatism and practical 
philosophy—showed a distinctive aversion for extremism and irrationalism. His 
philosophy of madhyamarga is the preferred mean between life-longing hedonism and life- 
negating asceticism. As a matter of fact, the doctrine that this world is full of suffering, 
that it is an illusion and that men should withdraw from it and look forward to the ‘other 
world’ in search of liberation did not figure anywhere in the Vedas or the Bhagvadgita or 
the Smntis. Nor was this held up as an ideal in any of the basic Pali sources or the early 
Sanskrit sources of Buddhism.!* If Buddha’s teachings stand out as a distinctive face in 
the crowd for any good reason, it is for their philosophy of life-affirming positivism and 
abhorrence for transcendentalism and metaphysicalism. His astanga marga, which 
emphasize the primacy of ethical and virtuous conduct as the philosophical ideal, was 
meant to show the way to live well and live a life free from suffering. If suffering is a fact 
of life, we are asked not to run away from it but to alleviate it as far as possible. This is 
precisely the philosophy of optimism which Madhusudan also adopted. Like the Buddha, 
he also told us to live well in the world so that our life is madhumaya (sweet, blissful) and 
amrutamaya (full of the spirit of immortality and divinity), despite there being suffering 
and evil in it. And like the Buddha, he too taught that the way to good life is to live it in 
accordance with moral principles and good taste (Suruci). And what could be more 
moral than living a virtuous life and working for the good of the world? As evident from 
his life and character outlined in the previous section, Madhusudan himself lived a life 
of exemplary morality and good taste and advised his students, readers and fellow 
humans to do likewise. This is also evident from his numerous didactic poems and 
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Incidentally, I must emphasize two points of crucial philosophical significance that 
one finds interesting and impressive in Madhusudan’s philosophy of divinity and morality. 
One is a general observation on religion and morality and how it bears upon the teachings 
of the bhakta kavi. The other is what I think to be a special feature of his belief in God 
and religion. 

To take the general observation first, very few scholars in contemporary 
philosophical analysis will disagree with the premise that there is no logical connection 
between religion (belief in God) and morality. For there can be and have been great 
moralists who do not believe in God—atheism and moralism are not logically 
incompatible. Perhaps the most adroit exponent of this view in recent times is Rajendra 
Prasad"” who proved this point quite convincingly. However, though religion and morality 
are distinct logically, a strong belief in God is likely to make a man moral, virtuous, 
altruistic and humanistic. To be sure, the logic of religious beliefs does not need an 
ontology, but its logic is surely guided by the fact that it ensures a virtuous way of life. The 
function of religious language is regulative, the idea of God and the belief in Him are 
meaningful, not because they are testable by evidences but because they are effective in 
regulating our conduct in the direction of a good life. As D.Z. Phillips has pointed out, the 
meaningfulness of religious language lies in our being able to see how the beliefs 
expressed therein are able to regulate and shape our moral conduct and social 
behaviour." In shaping the course of our life it shapes our culture, social character and 
moral system. How it does this is tellingly indicated by Richard Swinburne: if there 
is a God, there is an obligation to worship, and also an obligation to treat others as God's 
children.”!* And what this tells us is that the belief in God would regulate our life in such 
a way as to lead to a perfectly cohesive and desirable social and moral life with an 
inspiration to live not merely for oneself but for others, the whole mankind. Madhusudan's 
writings have effectively shown this in as much as the burden of his poems and verses 
has been that the realization of divinity is closely associated with leading a moral, 
virtuous life; indeed, this has been recommended as the way to God and a good life. 

It is interesting that Madhusudan breaks away from the described asymmetry 
between religion and morality and reverses the principle of logical distinctness between 
them. Although I do not strictly agree with this (I defend the asymmetry elsewhere’), 
there can be no denying the fact that Madhusudan's view of divinity leading to morality 
and virtuous living has great philosophical profundity. For him life is greater than logic 
and literature and the latter has to be subservient to whatever best serves the purpose of 
life in order to make it worthy and meaningful. 

If Matthew Arnold has said that poetry is the critical reflection on life, Madhusudan 
proved it true by making his poems serious reflections on life, its meaning and its 
purpose. In fact, as we know from his life and character (previous section), Madhusudan 
was more a risi and sadhak than he was a poet. His poems therefore were predominantly 
the expression of his devotion, dedication and sadhana. And since bhakti naturally leads 
to morality, Madhusudan’s religiosity and devotion to God or Brahman (both meant the 
same to him, since the concept of Brahman is monistic and suits his strong belief in 
monotheism) is inevitably, though not logically, bound up with morality. That is why he 
makes his poetry the conveyer of dharma and preaches the message of morality and 
divinity in them. Morality for him, as we haye seen, was the primary objective of religion. 
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In holding this view, Madhusudan shows the logical acumen and insight we find in 
Ludwig Wittgenstein and D.Z. Phillips in as much as the purpose and function of religion 
(and belief in God) was taken by him to be regulative. It regulates our life in a moral way. 
The belief in God arguably makes us treat all men and women as the children of God— 
all men are brothers, as Gandhi used to say, and universal love and brotherhood becomes 
a better and more powerful means to victory than violent warfare. As is well known to 
historians, this precept is the typical strength of the peace-loving land of Orissa, also 
known as Kalinga, which had changed the invincible conqueror Ashoka radically into a 
passionate votary of ahimsa and an ardent lover of humanity. The otherwise important 
theory that religion and morality are logically distinct would therefore not interest 
Madhusudan for whom true religion is the way to morality and morality reveals the divine 
in man. 

Now coming to what I think to be special feature of Madhusudan's belief in God 
and religion, it can be said that his belief is special and noteworthy in the sense that it 
is different from the customary belief in God and religion. For while the official doctrine 
of theism is unqualified and unreflected belief in religion and God—perhaps some sort 
of conformism, ritualism and even dogmatism—Madhusudan's belief was clearly 
different. In fact he was a sort of a rebel and a non-conformist, strongly against ritualism 
and most other practices of Hindu religion. He displayed a typical abhorrence for 
conventional religion which had grossly distorted the true spirit of devotion and was rife 
with superstitions and spurious rituals. As a result of this distortion and misconception, 
religion that was meant to elevate and liberate ended up shackling its followers with 
bondage—bondage to bad faith that invariably stands in the way of the good life. The 
universal appeal of religion lost itself in the plurality of sectarianism. In modern times 
through the garb of sectarianism, casteism and such other forms of stratification and 
also through the rise of fundamentalism and sectarian conflicts, it has been pushing 
mankind into a serious crisis—the crisis of faith and value. The sensible man who 
subjects himself to the conventional mores and practices of religion, to ritualism and 
institutionalization of religion, is forced to live a life of involuntary hypocrisy; for the sake 
of identity and security the sensible man wears the mask of a believer, but remains alien 
to the so-called belief in his personal thoughts and convictions; deep within he remains 
a silent rebel, not bold enough to declare an open war. He is too weak to swallow the 
stories of heaven and hell, but much too indignant to believe them at the risk of 
irrationality and illogicality. These spurious practices of religion have done so much 
damage that man, who is a naturally religious animal, is tending nowadays to drift away 
from the ideals of religious life. The crisis is evident from the fact that the spirit of the 
modern times is dominantly secular, if not expressedly irreligious, and even suppressedly 
anti-religious. This crisis has become so explicit and so compelling that a recent author 
on religion has declared in despair: “ religion is on the way out... where religion is weak, 
one has the sure indication of a developed society.””” Such desperate declaration of an 
apparent antithesis between religion and social progress is symptomatic of the modern 
man’s dismay at the untoward happenings in the name of religion and religiosity. Largely 
because of these reasons, Madhusudan might have become a silent rebel and developed 
a critical attitude towards the undesirable practices of Hindu religion and accepted the 
Brahma Dharma. This was naturally the reaction to and abhorrence for the practices of 
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Hindu dharma. For he repeatedly stressed that man is amrutar santéan (amrtasya putrah) 
and hence there is no place for discrimination between man and man. It is this liberality 
and wide-mindedness of Hinduism minus its stratification, superstition and extreme 
religiosity which Madhusudan found in Brahma Dharma, much as Ambedkar found in 
Bauddha dharma. One of the questions that has been raised about Ambedkar's change 
of religion—and the same can be raised about Madhusudan too—is, why did he convert 
from one religion to another, if religion had such evil impact? Why did he not remain a 
free man, independent of any religious limitation and constraint? The stock answer to 
this is that Ambedkar found Buddhism conducive to the freedom of man and free from 
the shackles of ritualism, stratification and inequality that vitiated other religions like 
Hinduism. And the same can be said to be true for Madhusudan's converting to Brahma 
Dharma. However, to me this is not the whole answer; indeed, this is not the correct 
answer. I would rather like to think that Ambedkar and Madhusudan did not convert 
from one religion to another nor did they become different as religious beings. They only 
gave up one religious practice in preference for another religious practice which they 
found to be better and more desirable, more humane. I have maintained that man is a 
naturally religious being and hence the choice before him is not between religion or no 
religion, but between good religion and bad religion, if we may put it like this. A bad 
religion would be that which is vitiated by bad faith and bad religious practices. And 
good religion, by contrast, is religion backed by or leading to morality and virtuous 
conduct and social behaviour. 

This was Madhusudan'’s preferred ideal of religion in which there is no 
discrimination and no inequality between man and man, between a brahmin and a sudra. 
For, as we shall shortly see, Madhusudan believed that, as the best of God's creation, 
man constitutes one great class and there can be no sense in speaking of gradations and 
stratification among men who are the children of God (Brahma suta or amrtasya putrah, 
as the Upanishads speak of them). It is only selfish interest and egotism which creates 
distinction and discriminations. What attracted Madhusudan towards Brahma Dharma 
is that it propagated destruction of selfishness as its pivotal feature. Madhusudan's 
passionate God-consciousness coupled with his apathy for religious orthodoxy found a 
happy home in the Brahma Dharma, which believes in one God and one human race. As 
I have argued above, belief in God inevitably leads to equality of men. In an essay titled 
“Bharatiya Samaja”, Madhusudan had argued against religious orthodoxy and in another 
essay titled “Ananta—Amara Adarsha” (the Absolute is our ideal), he passionately spoke 
of his intense longing for realizing the Absolute Brahman; this naturally led him to 
accept Brahma Dharma. One who realizes the Brahman recognizes the class of men as 
one large family and knows no discrimination among them. Intellectual upliftment, not 
parentage and birth, is the touchstone of greatness, and intellectual upliftment consists 
in Brahma jrana or God-realisation, said Madhusudan. It is said that a Brahmin 
(Brahmajriani) is known, not by his birth, but by his knowledge and righteousness. Brahma 
janati iti Brahmana. That is why Madhusudan says, 


Janda méanava santané 
uccha kula tahara 
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Se jé Brahma-siita, ¢ barla 
kara bhave vistara” 
(“Knsumanjali” in MG, p. 166) 


Tell all men, and spread this message all over the world, that only the one who is 
the child of Brahma (by implication, Brahmajnani or a virtuous person) is of a higher 
caste; man is the child of Brahma and hence is of the highest “caste” and there cannot 
be higher or lower within this “caste” He is the highest because he is the best of God's 
creation. 

And man is the best of God’s creation because man alone is rational as well as 
spiritual and hence a moral being.” Indeed, it is the primacy of the ethical that makes 
a religion truly religious. For Madhusudan, as it was for William James, morality and 
virtuousity characterize the deep stmucture of religion as distinct from its surface 
structure which is vitiated by bad faith and undesirable practices and because of which 
great religions of the world have been at war against each other. That is why teaching 
morality and spreading the message of virtue was the central theme of his philosophy 
and literary works. In the interest of morality, Madhusudan did not care much about 
creativity per se in his writings, if they did not lead to moral teaching. That is why, many 
of his poems, written and intended as textbook materials and meant to impart moral 
education, did not come up to the standard of so-called good literature, though a selected 
few mentioned earlier, deserve to match literary works of world class. While comparing 
him with Radhanath Roy, Kalindi Charan Panigrahi has rightly remarked: 


“Radhanath rasajrna kavi, Madhusudan 
sadhaka; Madhusudan rasottirna 
nitira nikiti dharti chalichhanti” 


(While Radhanath was a rasajna poet who wrote verses with poetic excellence, 
Madhusudan was a sadhak, a saint who held on to the balance of morality that is beyond 
or above all rasas). 

While poets are generally amoral, Madhusudan was strictly moral, even if it 
affected his poetic excellence. For the teacher in him got the better of the poet and was 
more dominant than the poet in his personality. The teacher was more anxious to 
propagate morality and virtue to generations of young ones and to guide the youth of this 
country in the most desirable way. With this objective in view, Madhusudan did not care 
much about creativity in his writings and stressed instead on the use of language that can 
educate and elevate. Unlike his preceptor, Radhanath Roy, who was admittedly a poet 
par excellence, Madhusudan’s language is cultured rather than spontaneous, didactic 
rather than descriptive, value-loaded rather than romantic and emotional, more often 
prosaic even if expressed in poetry. While the poet’s language, like that of Radhanath, is 
the offshoot of inspiration and experience, Madhusudan's language was the product of 
serious, brain-storming thoughts; while the former's language came from the heart the 
latter’s came from the mind and the brain. Most of Madhusudan’s poems and verses, 
meant as textbook materials, were written with the expressed intention to teach and 
naturally sometimes failed to be appealing. Consequently, many of his poems generally 
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failed to meet the standard of poetic excellence. But Madhusudan did not care and did 
not have any regrets about this. With an indomitable will to teach men to be moral and 
religious, he followed his logic wherever it led him to—like a profound, committed 
metaphysician. For example, while Radhanath describes the beauties of nature and 
beautiful princesses like Usha and Nandikeswari in his kavyas, Madhusudan would try to 
show the glory of God in everything he wrote on. From the depiction of moming and 
evening, summer, rains, spring and of the river and the sky to the descent of the divine 
in the life of a saint and to the grand rise of the sun on mount Kanchanjanga, the bhakta 
kavi sings the glory of God and pleads for morality and divinity. Whereas poets in 
general, for the sake of poetic excellence, do not care much about morality~—sometimes 
even depicting amorous relations between father and daughter and brother and sister— 
Madhusudan would never write anything that deviated from morality even to the minimal 
extent. As already said, his poems conveyed dharma and propagated morality. Even in 
the Varnabodha,® which was meant to teach letters and words to beginners, one finds the 
moral teacher using carefully chosen words for teaching both language and morals. For 
example, while trying to teach the application of the connective ‘ya’ to Oriya consonants 
(indicated by the sign “4” in Oriya) the following verse was composed as illustration: 


“Kuvakya kebhé na kahiba 
Alasya kebhé na kahiba 
Mithyaku papa boli jani 
Kahiba sada satya bani” 
(/bid., p. 697) 


which means: 

Never say bad words, never be idle; know that telling lies is in (so) always speak 
the truth. 

Also for teaching the use of the consonant connective ‘r’ in Oriya language 
(indicated by the sign “<”), he wrote the following: 


“Nirdaya karkasha katha 
mukhe na kahiba” 


(Ibid., p. 701) 


which means: 

Never let unkind and rough words come to your lips. 

These are only some examples of his painstaking way of teaching morality in his 
poems and verses, the language of which naturally becomes trying and not so natural and 
spontaneous. It is because of this that the poet in him remained less known despite his 
great works like ‘Rishiprané Devavatarana’, “Himachalé Udaya Utsava and ‘Jivana 
Cinta’, which are invaluable treasures of Oriya literature and in which he ascended to 
exceptional poetic heights. But undeniably, the teacher in his writings has reinained and 
will remain venerable and inimitable. Madhusudan’s innumerable poems, meant tor 
have taught us how we should live according to the model of virtue 
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Se je Brahma-siita, € barta 
kara bhave vistara” 
(“Knsumanjali” in MG, p. 166) 


Tell all men, and spread this message all over the world, that only the one who is 
the child of Brahma (by implication, Brahmajnani or a virtuous person) is of a higher 
caste; man is the child of Brahma and hence is of the highest “caste” and there cannot 
be higher or lower within this “caste” He is the highest because he is the best of God's 
creation. 

And man is the best of God’s creation because man alone is rational as well as 
spiritual and hence a moral being.’® Indeed, it is the primacy of the ethical that makes 
a religion truly religious. For Madhusudan, as it was for William James, morality and 
virtuousity characterize the deep structure of religion as distinct from its surface 
structure which is vitiated bv bad faith and undesirable practices and because of which 
great religions of the world have been at war against each other. That is why teaching 
morality and spreading the message of virtue was the central theme of his philosophy 
and literary works. In the interest of morality, Madhusudan did not care much about 
creativity per se in his writings, if they did not lead to moral teaching. That is why, many 
of his poems, written and intended as textbook materials and meant to impart moral 
education, did not come up to the standard of so-called good literature, though a selected 
few mentioned earlier, deserve to match literary works of world class. While comparing 
him with Radhanath Roy, Kalindi Charan Panigrahi has rightly remarked: 


“Radhanath rasajna kavi, Madhusudan 
sadhaka; Madhusudan rasottirmna 
nitira nikiti dharti chalichhanti” 


(While Radhanath was a rasajiia poet who wrote verses with poetic excellence, 
Madhusudan was a sadhak, a saint who held on to the balance of morality that is beyond 
or above all rasas). 

While poets are generally amoral, Madhusudan was strictly moral, even if it 
affected his poetic excellence. For the teacher in him got the better of the poet and was 
more dominant than the poet in his personality. The teacher was more anxious to 
propagate morality and virtue to generations of young ones and to guide the youth of this 
country in the most desirable way. With this objective in view, Madhusudan did not care 
much about creativity in his writings and stressed instead on the use of language that can 
educate and elevate. Unlike his preceptor, Radhanath Roy, who was admittedly a poet 
par excellence, Madhusudan’s language is cultured rather than spontaneous, didactic 
rather than descriptive, value-loaded rather than romantic and emotional, more often 
prosaic even if expressed in poetry. While the poet's language, like that of Radhanath, is 
the offshoot of inspiration and experience, Madhusudan’s language was the product of 
serious, brain-storming thoughts; while the former's language came from the heart the 
latter's came from the mind and the brain. Most of Madhusudan’s poems and verses, 
meant as textbook materials, were written with the expressed intention to teach and 
naturally sometimes failed to be appealing. Consequently, many of his poems generally 
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failed to meet the standard of poetic excellence. But Madhusudan did not care and did 
not have any regrets about this. With an indomitable will to teach men to be moral and 
religious, he followed his logic wherever it led him to—like a profound, committed 
metaphysician. For example, while Radhanath describes the beauties of nature and 
beautiful princesses like Usha and Nandikeswari in his kavyas, Madhusudan would try to 
show the glory of God in everything he wrote on. From the depiction of morning and 
evening, summer, rains, spring and of the river and the sky to the descent of the divine 
in the life of a saint and to the grand rise of the sun on mount Kanchanjanga, the bhakta 
havi sings the glory of God and pleads for morality and divinity. Whereas poets in 
general, for the sake of poetic excellence, do not care much about morality—sometimes 
even depicting amorous relations between father and daughter and brother and sister— 
Madhusudan would never write anything that deviated from morality even to the minimal 
extent. As already said, his poems conveyed dharma and propagated morality. Even in 
the Varnabodha,?° which was meant to teach letters and words to beginners, one finds the 
moral teacher using carefully chosen words for teaching both language and morals. For 
example, while trying to teach the application of the connective ‘ya’ to Oriya consonants 
(indicated by the sign “y” in Oriya) the following verse was composed as illustration: 


“Kuvakya kebhé na kahiba 
Alasya kebhé na kahiba 
Mithyaku papa boli jani 
Kahiba sada satya bani” 
(Zoid., p. 697) 


which means: 

Never say bad words, never be idle; know that telling lies is in (so) always speak 
the truth. 

Also for teaching the use of the consonant connective ‘r’ in Oriya language 
(indicated by the sign “<”), he wrote the following: 


“Nirdaya karkasha katha 
mukhe na kahiba” 
(Zbid., p. 701) 


which means: 

Never let unkind and rough words come to your lips. 

These are only some examples of his painstaking way of teaching morality in his 
poems and verses, the language of which naturally becomes trying and not so natural and 
spontaneous. It is because of this that the poet in him remained less known despite his 
great works like ‘Rishiprané Devavatarana’, “Himachalé Udaya Utsava” and ‘Jivana 
Cinta’, which are invaluable treasures of Oriya literature and in which he ascended to 
exceptional poetic heights. But undeniably, the teacher in his writings has remained and 
will remain venerable and inimitable. Madhusudan’s innumerable poems, meant for 
readers of all ages, have taught us how we should live according to the model of virtue 
and divinity. His poems and essays have spread morality in this country and introduced 
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Se jé Brahma-suta, é barta 
kara bhave vistara” 


(“Kusumanjali” in MG, p. 166) 


Tell all men, and spread this message all over the world, that only the one who is 
the child of Brahma (by implication, Brahmajnani or a virtuous person) is of a higher 
caste; man is the child of Brahma and hence is of the highest “caste” and there cannot 
be higher or lower within this “caste” He is the highest because he is the best of God's 
creation. 

And man is the best of God's creation because man alone is rational as well as 
spiritual and hence a moral being.” Indeed, it is the primacy of the ethical that makes 
a religion truly religious. For Madhusudan, as it was for William James, morality and 
virtuousity characterize the deep structure of religion as distinct from its surface 
structure which is vitiated by bad faith and undesirable practices and because of which 
great religions of the world have been at war against each other. That is why teaching 
morality and spreading the message of virtue was the central theme of his philosophy 
and literary works. In the interest of morality, Madhusudan did not care much about 
creativity per se in his writings, if they did not lead to moral teaching. That is why, many 
of his poems, written and intended as textbook materials and meant to impart moral 
education, did not come up to the standard of so-called good literature, though a selected 
few mentioned earlier, deserve to match literary works of world class. While comparing 
him with Radhanath Roy, Kalindi Charan Panigrahi has rightly remarked:!® 


“Radhanath rasajna kavi, Madhusudan 
sadhaka; Madhusudan rasottirna 
nitira nikitt dharti chalichhanti” 


(While Radhanath was a rasajna poet who wrote verses with poetic excellence, 
Madhusudan was a sadhak, a saint who held on to the balance of morality that is beyond 
or above all rasas). 

While poets are generally amoral, Madhusudan was strictly moral, even if it 
affected his poetic excellence. For the teacher in him got the better of the poet and was 
more dominant than the poet in his personality. The teacher was more anxious to 
propagate morality and virtue to generations of young ones and to guide the youth of this 
country in the most desirable way. With this objective in view, Madhusudan did not care 
much about creativity in his writings and stressed instead on the use of language that can 
educate and elevate. Unlike his preceptor, Radhanath Roy, who was admittedly a poet 
par excellence, Madhusudan’s language is cultured rather than spontaneous, didactic 
rather than descriptive, value-loaded rather than romantic and emotional, more often 
prosaic even if expressed in poetry. While the poet’s language, like that of Radhanath, is 
the offshoot of inspiration and experience, Madhusudan’s language was the product of 
serious, brain-storming thoughts; while the former’s language came from the heart the 
latter's came from the mind and the brain. Most of Madhusudan’s poems and verses, 
meant as textbook materials, were written with the expressed intention to teach and 
naturally sometimes failed to be appealing. Consequently, many of his poems generally 
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failed to meet the standard of poetic excellence. But Madhusudan did not care and did 
not have any regrets about this. With an indomitable will to teach men to be moral and 
religious, he followed his logic wherever it led him to—like a profound, committed 
metaphysician. For example, while Radhanath describes the beauties of nature and 
beautiful princesses like Usha and Nandikeswari in his kavyas, Madhusudan would try to 
show the glory of God in everything he wrote on. From the depiction of morning and 
evening, summer, rains, spring and of the river and the sky to the descent of the divine 
in the life of a saint and to the grand rise of the sun on mount Kanchanjanga, the bhakta 
kavi sings the glory of God and pleads for morality and divinity. Whereas poets in 
general, for the sake of poetic excellence, do not care much about morality—sometimes 
even depicting amorous relations between father and daughter and brother and sister— 
Madhusudan would never write anything that deviated from morality even to the minimal 
extent. As already said, his poems conveyed dharma and propagated morality. Even in 
the Varnabodha,’° which was meant to teach letters and words to beginners, one finds the 
moral teacher using carefully chosen words for teaching both language and morals. For 
example, while trying to teach the application of the connective ‘ya’ to Oriya consonants 
(indicated by the sign “4” in Oriya) the following verse was composed as illustration: 


“Kuvakya kebhe na kahiba 
Alasya kebhé na kahiba 
Mithyaku papa boli jani 
Kahiba sada satya bani” 
(/bid., p. 697) 


which means: 

Never say bad words, never be idle; know that telling lies is in (so) always speak 
the truth. 

Also for teaching the use of the consonant connective ‘r’ in Oriya language 
(indicated by the sign “<”), he wrote the following: 


“Nirdaya karkasha katha 
mukhe na kahiba” 
(Zbid., p. 701) 


which means: 

Never let unkind and rough words come to your lips. 

These are only some examples of his painstaking way of teaching morality in his 
poems and verses, the language of which naturally becomes trying and not so natural and 
spontaneous. It is because of this that the poet in him remained less known despite his 
great works like ‘Rishiprané Devavatarana’, “Himachalé Udaya Utsava and ‘Jivana 
Cinta’, which are invaluable treasures of Oriya literature and in which he ascended to 
exceptional poetic heights. But undeniably, the teacher in his writings has remained and 
will remain venerable and inimitable. Madhusudan’s innumerable poems, meant for 
readers of all ages, have taught us how we should live according to the model of virtue 
and divinity. His poems and essays have spread morality in this country and introduced 
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Se je Brahma-siita, ¢ barta 
kara bhave vistara” 


(“Knusumanjali” in MG, p. 166) 


Tell all men, and spread this message all over the world, that only the one who is 
the child of Brahma (by implication, Brahmajnrani or a virtuous person) is of a higher 
caste; man is the child of Brahma and hence is of the highest “caste” and there cannot 
be higher or lower within this “caste” He is the highest because he is the best of God's 
creation. 

And man is the best of God’s creation because man alone is rational as well as 
spiritual and hence a moral being.'* Indeed, it is the primacy of the ethical that makes 
a religion truly religious. For Madhusudan, as it was for William James, morality and 
virtuousity characterize the deep structure of religion as distinct from its surface 
structure which is vitiated by bad faith and undesirable practices and because of which 
great religions of the world have been at war against each other. That is why teaching 
morality and spreading the message of virtue was the central theme of his philosophy 
and literary works. In the interest of morality, Madhusudan did not care much about 
creativity per se in his writings, if they did not lead to moral teaching. That is why, many 
of his poems, written and intended as textbook materials and meant to impart moral 
education, did not come up to the standard of so-called good literature, though a selected 
few mentioned earlier, deserve to match literary works of world class. While comparing 
him with Radhanath Roy, Kalindi Charan Panigrahi has rightly remarked:!’? 


“Radhanath rasajna kav, Madhusudan 
sadhaka; Madhusudan vrasottirna 
nitira nikiti dharti chalichhanti” 


(While Radhanath was a rasajna poet who wrote verses with poetic excellence, 
Madhusudan was a sddhak, a saint who held on to the balance of morality that is beyond 
or above all rasas). 

While poets are generally amoral, Madhusudan was strictly moral, even if it 
affected his poetic excellence. For the teacher in him got the better of the poet and was 
more dominant than the poet in his personality. The teacher was more anxious to 
propagate morality and virtue to generations of young ones and to guide the youth of this 
country in the most desirable way. With this objective in view, Madhusudan did not care 
much about creativity in his writings and stressed instead on the use of language that can 
educate and elevate. Unlike his preceptor, Radhanath Roy, who was admittedly a poet 
par excellence. Madhusudan'’s language is cultured rather than spontaneous, didactic 
rather than descriptive, value-loaded rather than romantic and emotional, more often 
prosaic even if expressed in poetry. While the poet's language, like that of Radhanath, is 
the offshoot of inspiration and experience, Madhusudan'’s language was the product of 
serious, brain-storming thoughts; while the former's language came from the heart the 
latter's came from the mind and the brain. Most of Madhusudan’s poems and verses, 
meant as textbook materials, were written with the expressed intention to teach and 
naturally sometimes failed to be appealing. Consequently, many of his poems generally 
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failed to meet the standard of poetic excellence. But Madhusudan did not care and did 
not have any regrets about this. With an indomitable will to teach men to be moral and 
religious, he followed his logic wherever it led him to—like a profound, committed 
metaphysician. For example, while Radhanath describes the beauties of nature and 
beautiful princesses like Usha and Nandikeswari in his kavyas, Madhusudan would try to 
show the glory of God in everything he wrote on. From the depiction of morning and 
evening, summer, rains, spring and of the river and the sky to the descent of the divine 
in the life of a saint and to the grand rise of the sun on mount Kanchanjanga, the bhakta 
kavi sings the glory of God and pleads for morality and divinity. Whereas poets in 
general, for the sake of poetic excellence, do not care much about morality—sometimes 
even depicting amorous relations between father and daughter and brother and sister— 
Madhusudan would never write anything that deviated from morality even to the minimal 
extent. As already said, his poems conveyed dharma and propagated morality. Even in 
the Varnabodha,®® which was meant to teach letters and words to beginners, one finds the 
moral teacher using carefully chosen words for teaching both language and morals. For 
example, while trying to teach the application of the connective ‘ya’ to Oriya consonants 
(indicated by the sign “4” in Oriya) the following verse was composed as illustration: 


“Kuvakya kebhé na kahiba 
Alasya kebhé na kahiba 
Mithyaku papa boli jani 
Kahiba sada satya bani” 
(Zbid., p. 697) 


which means: 

Never say bad words, never be idle; know that telling lies is in (so) always speak 
the truth. 

Also for teaching the use of the consonant connective ‘r’ in Oriya language 
(indicated by the sign “<”), he wrote the following: 


“Nirdaya karkasha katha 
mukhe na kahiba” 
(Zbid., p. 701) 


which means: 

Never let unkind and rough words come to your lips. 

These are only some examples of his painstaking way of teaching morality in his 
poems and verses, the language of which naturally becomes trying and not so natural and 
spontaneous. It is because of this that the poet in him remained less known despite his 
great works like ‘Rishiprané Devavatarana’, “Himachalé Udaya Utsava” and ‘Jivana 
Cinta’, which are invaluable treasures of Oriya literature and in which he ascended to 
exceptional poetic heights. But undeniably, the teacher in his writings has remained and 
will remain venerable and inimitable. Madhusudan'’s innumerable poems, meant for 
readers of all ages, have taught us how we should live according to the model of virtue 
and divinity. His poems and essays have spread morality in this country and introduced 
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good taste in literature by expressing lofty and profound ideas in a language that is 
highly cultured and the product of exceptional brain-work. Because of this, he is well 
known as the initiator and spokesman of suruchi and suniti—good taste or decency and 
high morals—in Oriya literature. I have already said that while most others described 
the world as it is, Madhusudan preferred to picture the world as it should be, and in this 
he was uncompromising. Like the great idealist and moralist in Western philosophy, 
F.H. Bradley, Madhusudan strongly believed that if facts and principles come to conflict, 
so much the worse for the facts. 

It is a pity that his works like ‘Risiprané Devavatarana’ and ‘Himachalé Udaya 
Utsava’—has not got recognition on a world stage; but that does not alter the fact that 
he had extraordinary talent in infusing his poems with profound thoughts and visions. 
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CHAPTER 3 


Bhima Bhoi and Gopabandhu Das: 
Two Great Poet-Philosophers 


Ramesh Chandra Pradhan 


Gopabandhu Das, who lived in the late nineteenth century and the early twentieth 

century respectively. While Bhima Bhoi devoted himself exclusively to writing 
philosophical poems and to singing devotional songs, Gopabandhu Das was a political 
leader and devoted himself to social service, thus finding little time for writing poetry on 
a large scale. Yet Gopabandhu Das was a poetic genius like Bhima Bhoi and has written 
masterpieces of high poetic quality. What makes these great philosophers noteworthy is 
that both were spiritual poets and were concerned with man and his destiny. In short, 
both have developed a philosophy of man that is at once religious and ethical in nature 
and is spiritually elevating. 

My aim in this essay is to bring out the different dimensions of the philosophy of 
man developed by Bhima Bhoi and Gopabandhu Das and to outline the transcendental 
metaphysics on which their philosophy of man stands. While Part I will outline the 
philosophy of Bhima Bhoi, in Part II, I will discuss the philosophy of Gopabandhu Das. 
The convergence of the philosophies of these two poets of Orissa will be examined in 
Part III. My objective is to compare these two poet-philosophers and to show that they 
have had a deep understanding of the human situation. They have provided a philosophy 
of man that promises liberation from human suffering. 


[ - essay is a study of two great poet-philosophers of Orissa, Bhima Bhoi and 


I. BHIMA BHOI: THE SPIRITUAL GENIUS 


An Inspiring Life: The Saint Who Sang The Glory of God 


Bhima Bhoi was born blind and lived in poverty. With no leisure to write complicated 
poetry like Vyasa and Valmiki, his genius lay in composing devotional songs, bhajans, 
chautisds and occasional long poems. Bhima Bhoi remained a poet of the masses. He 
started his career as a village herdsman tending cows in an obscure village of Orissa. 
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Being a lonely and forlorn man he had no access to education, no formal training in 
traditional learning and no schooling in modern education. But as he had the basic skills 
of a singer and composer he sang songs intended for the village folk. He turned i 
spirituality very early in life. His encounter with the Mahima Swamin, as the legends say,! 
transformed him spiritually and intellectually into a devotional poet. He started composing 
songs in praise of Mahima Swamin and of God, the Siunya Purusa, whom the Swamin 
worshipped. His poetic compositions steeped in the philosophy of Mahima made him the 
central figure in the Mahima tradition that swept Orissa in the late nineteenth century. 

Bhima Bhoi remained a follower of Mahima Swamin though he did not leave home 
and family. He was a grihasta sannyasin. He led a pious life of the highest order. He 
remained a doyen of the masses throughout his life. He inspired millions of simple 
villagers across the length and the breadth of Orissa into the cult of Mahima. He died 
after leading a full life, though he remained a poor man. The genius ceased to exist only 
after spreading the light of wisdom in the dark souls of millions of people. 

Bhima Bhoi’s poetic compositions® include masterpieces like Stuti Chintamani, 
Brahmanirupana Gita, Adianta Gita, Ashtakavihari Gita, Mirvedasadhana, Shrutinishedha Gita, 
Bhajanamala and Chautisagranthamala. These compositions vary in style and content and 
yet all belong to the genre of lyrical devotional songs. All these works speak of Bhoi’s 
intense religious feelings and spiritual aspiration for the Divine, the Siunya Brahman. In 
a sense these are Divine Songs sung by the poet in praise of God and godly Life. 

The songs of Bhima Bhoi could be called philosophical or metaphysical considering 
the fact that they all expound the philosophy of Mahima preached by his Guru, the 
Mahima Swamin. These songs are full of inner metaphysical meaning, which surpasses 
the ordinary meaning of words. The songs, therefore, are soul stirring and spiritually 
elevating and liberating. It appears as if the pious life of the saint-poet is revealed in his 
pure spiritual poetry. 


Human Suffering: The Soul of The Spiritual Songs 


Bhima Bhoi's songs speak of human suffering, the fallenness of man and the aspiration 
for life free from suffering. Bhoi is acutely aware of his own condition as a spiritually 
suffering man. He writes: 


Wander I in the woods everyday with the cattle following 

Drink I the water from the stream when thirsty and hungry; 

Looking into the vacant sky do I think when to return home 

And whether to get a morsel of food, or not at the end of the day. 

What a pitiful existence of mine that still continues in spite of hardships all, 
With untold misery as its fate, with a heart hardened and steeled by the 
circumstances. 

(Stuti Chintamani, XXII, 1-3) 


Bhima Bhoi’s suffering is not just physical, it is spiritual in nature. He laments that 
he is bom into this world of suffering. The world stands for suffering as it brings about 


the fall of man. Bhoi writes: 
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When I think and reflect on the world there arises a spasm of pain 

The soul made of the five elements is never happy, the heart is heavy with sorrow. 
I suffer here in the world, O Lord, why don’t you show your benevolence and 
compassion? 

Mind with its five dimensions is burnt in the fire of suffering. 

(Stuti Chintamani, XIX, 1-2)“ 


Bhoi uses the metaphor of ‘fire’ to suggest that the human soul is in deep suffering 
in the world. The world is the hell of fire that brings untold misery to the human soul. 
This summarizes Bhoi's idea that the human soul is in deep suffering, and therefore, 
there is no happiness in the world. 

What is to be noted here is that Bhima Bhoi is deeply concerned about the soul of 
man in the world. He thinks that the world has entered a very dark age and this age is 
the darkest in the history of mankind. He takes upon himself the mantle of a teacher of 
mankind telling them to seek refuge in the Divine Being. The following stanza tells us the 
story of the world steeped in darkness: 


Dense darkness has enveloped the three worlds 

Even the sadhus have become thieves, being allured by wealth. 

Look, O Lord, I am being swept away by the cruel currents of the sea of the world, 
Throw to me the straw that can save me, 

I need the boat that ferries people across the sea urgently, O Lord! 

(Stuti Chintamani, XIX, 13-14)° / 


Bhima is unhappy that the world is so much engrossed in avidya or ignorance and 
that people fail to realize their fallen state. The world is condemned to be in suffering 


due to this. Bhoi writes: 


Steeped in maya and moha am I, fallen into the sea of suffering 

The inner suffering of mine is unspeakable, not disclosed to one and all. 
Greed, avarice, anger and desire have gripped my existence 

My soul is burnt with these forces, such is my fate 

(Stuti Chintamani, XII, 10-11)° 


Thus there is the eternal sea of suffering facing mankind, which is unsurpassable 
without divine grace. Bhoi reminds us all that the spiritual suffering can be brought to an 
end only by spiritual realization, that is, by total surrender to the Divine. Bhoi’s message 
is that there is no other way we can alleviate the suffering of mankind except by seeking 


the intervention of the Divine Power. 


The Need of Divine Grace 


The fact of human suffering brings the poet face to face with the Divine. Bhima Bhoi 


searches for the Divine Reality in and through his intense spiritual songs. His songs get 


increasingly entangled in the search for the Divine Being in the framework of the Mahima 
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Being a lonely and forlorn man he had no access to education, no formal training in 
traditional learning and no schooling in modern education. But as he had the basic skills 
of a singer and composer he sang songs intended for the village folk. He turned to 
spirituality very early in life. His encounter with the Mahima Swamin, as the legends say,! 
transformed him spiritually and intellectually into a devotional poet. He started composing 
songs in praise of Mahima Swamin and of God, the Sunya Purusa, whom the Swamin 
worshipped. His poetic compositions steeped in the philosophy of Mahima made him the 
central figure in the Mahima tradition that swept Orissa in the late nineteenth century. 

Bhima Bhoi remained a follower of Mahima Swamin though he did not leave home 
and family. He was a grihasta sannyasin. He led a pious life of the highest order. He 
remained a doyen of the masses throughout his life. He inspired millions of simple 
villagers across the length and the breadth of Orissa into the cult of Mahima. He died 
after leading a full life, though he remained a poor man. The genius ceased to exist only 
after spreading the light of wisdom in the dark souls of millions of people. 

Bhima Bhoi's poetic compositions® include masterpieces like Stuti Chintamani, 
Brahmanirupana Gita, Adianta Gita, Ashtakavihari Gita, Mirvedasadhana, Shrutinishedha Gita, 
Bhajanamala and Chautisagranthamala. These compositions vary in style and content and 
yet all belong to the genre of lyrical devotional songs. All these works speak of Bhoi's 
intense religious feelings and spiritual aspiration for the Divine, the Siinya Brahman. In 
a sense these are Divine Songs sung by the poet in praise of God and godly Life. 

The songs of Bhima Bhoi could be called philosophical or metaphysical considering 
the fact that they all expound the philosophy of Mahima preached by his Guru, the 
Mahima Swamin. These songs are full of inner metaphysical meaning, which surpasses 
the ordinary meaning of words. The songs, therefore, are soul stirring and spiritually 
elevating and liberating. It appears as if the pious life of the saint-poet is revealed in his 
pure spiritual poetry. 


Human Suffering: The Soul of The Spiritual Songs 


Bhima Bhoi’s songs speak of human suffering, the fallenness of man and the aspiration 
for life free from suffering. Bhoi is acutely aware of his own condition as a spiritually 
suffering man. He writes: 


Wander I in the woods everyday with the cattle following 

Drink I the water from the stream when thirsty and hungry; 

Looking into the vacant sky do I think when to return home 

And whether to get a morsel of food, or not at the end of the day. 

What a pitiful existence of mine that still continues in spite of hardships all, 
With untold misery as its fate, with a heart hardened and steeled by the 
circumstances. 

(Stuti Chintamani, XXII, 1-3)53 


Bhima Bhoi’s suffering is not just physical, it is spiritual in nature. He laments that 
he is born into this world of suffering. The world stands for suffering as it brings about 
the fall of man. Bhoi writes: 
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When I think and reflect on the world there arises a spasm of pain 

The soul made of the five elements is never happy, the heart is heavy with sorrow. 
I suffer here in the world, O Lord, why don’t you show your benevolence and 
compassion? 

Mind with its five dimensions is burnt in the fire of suffering. 

(Stuti Chintamani, XIX, 1-2)+ 


Bhoi uses the metaphor of ‘fire’ to suggest that the human soul is in deep suffering 
in the world. The world is the hell of fire that brings untold misery to the human soul. 
This summarizes Bhoi's idea that the human soul is in deep suffering, and therefore, 
there is no happiness in the world. 

What is to be noted here is that Bhima Bhoi is deeply concerned about the soul of 
man in the world. He thinks that the world has entered a very dark age and this age is 
the darkest in the history of mankind. He takes upon himself the mantle of a teacher of 
mankind telling them to seek refuge in the Divine Being. The following stanza tells us the 
story of the world steeped in darkness: 


Dense darkness has enveloped the three worlds 

Even the sadhus have become thieves, being allured by wealth. 

Look, O Lord, I am being swept away by the cruel currents of the sea of the world, 
Throw to me the straw that can save me, 

I need the boat that ferries people across the sea urgently, O Lord! 

(Stuti Chint@mani, XIX, 13-14) ° 


Bhima is unhappy that the world is so much engrossed in avidya or ignorance and 
that people fail to realize their fallen state. The world is condemned to be in suffering 
due to this. Bhoi writes: 


Steeped in maya and moha am I, fallen into the sea of suffering 

The inner suffering of mine is unspeakable, not disclosed to one and all. 
Greed, avarice, anger and desire have gripped my existence 

My soul is burnt with these forces, such is my fate 

(Stuti Chintamani, XII, 10-11)° 


Thus there is the eternal sea of suffering facing mankind, which is unsurpassable 
without divine grace. Bhoi reminds us all that the spiritual suffering can be brought to an 
end only by spiritual realization, that is, by total surrender to the Divine. Bhoi'’s message 
is that there is no other way we can alleviate the suffering of mankind except by seeking 
the intervention of the Divine Power. 


The Need of Divine Grace 


The fact of human suffering brings the poet face to face with the Divine. Bhima Bhoi 
searches for the Divine Reality in and through his intense spiritual songs. His songs get 
increasingly entangled in the search for the Divine Being in the framework of the Mahima 
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metaphysics handed down to him by Mahima Swamin. This is how he turns to the Divine 
Being in his quest for the end of suffering: 


Trusted 1 in you, My Lord, I know not much, guilty as I am 

With compassion protect me, O Almighty, the Ocean of love. 

My heart does not lie elsewhere than in you, the Brahman, whom I have seen 
Protect me, O Swamin, protect me—this is my constant prayer to you. 

(Stuti Chintamani, XI, 1-2)? 


The poet is in intense prayer for protection by the Lord, the Supreme Being, so that 
he is relieved of the pain felt by him on account of being in the world. The spiritual pain 
is so deep that only through prayer can one get rid of it. 

It is to be noted that Bhima Bhoi is in the company of those poets and thinkers who 
sing of Divine Power that will save the world. Being in the grip of Maya a saving power 
that can protect mankind is needed. This supreme power is identified by Bhoi in the 
Brahman, the source of the world. Bhoi argues that the world has no existence except in 
the Brahman and that it is He alone who can redeem the world from suffering. Bhoi 
writes: 


He is the Guru, the Controller, the Sustainer and the Destroyer of the world 
He does all that is good. 

What shall 1 tell the Supreme Lord, He knows all. 

I have surrendered to Truth, the Sunya 

Without whom I have nowhere else to go 

Tears in my eyes roll unstopped for Him. 

(Stuti Chintamani, XXXII, 13-14)® 


The poet here is concerned with the fact that there is a Divine Reality beyond the 
world. The world is itself fallen and is degenerate because it can give only pain and 
unhappiness because of its imperfection. The nature of the world is such that human 
beings can never be at peace in it and are always embroiled in some conflict or other. 


Therefore, there is need for redemption of the world by a Divine Power, according to 
Bhima Bhoi. 


The Divine Power 


Bhima Bhoi describes the Divine Power in the language of Mahima metaphysics, which 
provides the metaphysical background for his poetic outpourings. As already indicated, 
Bhima Bhoi was ordained into the philosophy of Mahima at an early age. This led hin to 
compose philosophical poems in praise of the Mahima, the Supreme Reality. Mahima is 
basically a religio-philosophical cult founded on the ancient wisdom of the Vedantic 
tradition. Though there is divergence of opinion as to whether Mahima is a form of 
Sunyavada Buddhism,” it is clear from the writings of Bhima Bhoi that Mahima is a part 
of the Vedantic tradition that speaks of the Brahman as the Ultimate Reality. 
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Bhima Bhoi repeatedly speaks of the Sunya Purusa who is the Parabrahman. The 
Sunya Purusa is anadi _(beginningless), alekha (formless), nirguna (attributeless) and 
ananta (infinite). The Sunya Purusa is also the saviour and the sustainer of the universe. 
The Brahmanirupana Gita extensively deals with the nature of the Mahima Purusa and 
shows Bhoi’s total commitment to the philosophy of the Mahima. Bhoi writes: 


The name of Mahima is the last resort for man in all the four yugas. 

When Mahima manifests, all men are redeemed in the world. 

From the womb of Mahima are born the four Vedas 

The Rik, Yajur, Sama and the Atharva, as they are called. 

From Mahima have come out the four dharmas 

Compassion, forgiveness, peace and contentment, as they are known. 
(Brahmanirupana Gita, VII, 58-60)!° 


The poet believed that Mahima, the Supreme Reality, is the supreme saviour in the 
sense that He is the source of everything. Mahima is the Brahman or the Atman pervasive 
in the universe. He is the Sinya Purusa, the Nirguna Brahman, who is the creator of the 
universe. Bhoi writes: 


From the womb of Mahima have come the five elements, 

The body gets strength from the five qualities, 

From Mahima have come the worlds, the Earth and the galaxies beyond, 
To Mahima are due the existence and sustenance of the universe; 
Mahima gives rise to all forms of consciousness and the divisions in it 
Which is known in all metaphysical systems. 

(Brahmanirupana Gita, VII, 86-88)! 


Bhoi is concerned with the fact that the Divine Power is the ultimate resort for all 
beings. According to him, the Divine Being is all-powerful and all-knowing in the sense 
that he alone can mitigate the suffering of all beings. Bhoi writes: 


Those who surrender to the Brahman are all saved 
For them the trees appear as grass, 

He alone is the devotee of the Alekha, 

Who sustains all the beings, infinite in number. 
(Brahmanirupana Gita, XYV, 88-89)! 


The Jiva and Its Relation to the Saviour 


Bhima Bhoi has discussed the relation between Jiva and the Brahman to show that the 
Jiva is dependent on the Supreme Reality for its redemption. The individual human being 
is spiritually linked with the Sinya Purusa as a part is related to the whole or as the 
servant is related to the master. Bhoi believes that the individual is a part of the Brahman 
in the sense that the Brahman is present in all beings. In the Advaitic spirit, he tells us 
that the Brahman or the Siinya Pursusa is the Ultimate Reality and the individual man is 
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identical with it. But at the same time, he is aware that the individuals are chained to the 
world and are in bondage and ignorance everywhere. Hence they cannot be identical with 
the Brahman. Hence he advocates the master-servant relationship which shows that man 
in the world is subservient to the Lord or the Supreme Purusa. 

Bhima Bhoi is a dualist as he believes that the Jiva is separate from the Brahman 
and is related to the latter in various ways. One of the imageries which the Vaishnava 
poets have used is that of the lover and the beloved. Bhoi gives similar description of this 
relation in his Adianta Gita'® where he depicts the relationship between the Jiva and the 
Brahman in terms of the human relationship of the lover and beloved. He writes: 


O Lord, you are the Controller, the Lord of my life 
I am your beloved, you my supreme lover 
(Adianta Gita, 1)" 


Bhima Bhoi is a champion of bhakti because he is aware that through supreme 
devotion alone can man be united with the Divine. This he expresses very aptly and 
poignantly in his devotional poems. His bhajans are the marvellous expressions of his 
bhakti for the Lord, the Siunya Purusa. Bhakti is the expression of love of the Jiva for the 
Brahman. 

The path of bhakti or devotion has a long history in Indian spiritual tradition. Among 
the three paths to spirituality, namely, jnanamarga, karmamarga and bhaktimarga, it is the 
bhaktimarga which has been extolled as the best and the easiest because it provides 
opportunity even for the ordinary people, who have no access to high learning, to practice 
spirituality by chanting the name of the Supreme Lord. The path of devotion is the path 
of surrender to the Divine.’ 

Bhima Bhoi sings the glory of God in a very soulful way in the bhajans, which are 
composed by him in hundreds. In one such prayer he sings: 


Salutations to the Lord who has the lotus-feet 

I bow down to the Lord, the Formless; 

He is the one who has the Gods and Demons at his finger’s tip 
The rich harvest of them, infinite in number 

Basuki holds on its head the nectar heavenly; 

My prayer is at His feet beautiful 

Surrender to Thee, My Lord, casting all fear and anxiety 
(Bhajanamala, 1, i 1-2)! 


Bhoi takes surrender as the last resort of man in His path of devotion. He demands 
absolute surrender as the way to God. He writes: 


Thought have I that the name of the Brahman is immortal and limitless 
Brahman is the essence of all existence; 

And Bhakti is the Dharma towards the 

Unimaginable, the Figureless and the Unthinkable Lord. 

(Bhajanamala, 1, ii. 1) 
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The poet emphasizes that there is no other way we can approach God except by 
appealing to His grace and compassion. The grace of God comes forward only when the 
individual man completely trusts in Him. He writes: 


O Creator of the Universe, take care of the devotees 

Who have surrendered themselves to Thee; 

Thou art the Controller who bestows grace on all; 

Tears roll down as the poor Bhima says his prayer to the Lord. 
(Bhajanamala, 1,.iv.5-6) "® 


Bhoi tells us his story of love to God in many languages; the language of popular 
images of Vishnu, Siva, Krishna, etc., and also the language of mystic symbols such as 
Siunya, Brahman, etc. The following stanza speaks of the difficulty in the poet’s expression 
of feelings for the Lord: 


Where the Brahman is, there is no sunrise nor sunset. 
Bhima says that the Inaccessible Brahman is without any form. 
(Bhajanamala, 1.vii.6)™ 


Bhima Bhoi is sure that God alone can lessen suffering by the miracle of 
manifesting Himself in the world. God is the formless and indescribable and is beyond 
human language. He writes: 


O Brahman, manifest thyself in the world 

Destroy the misery of man and the universe; 

Thou art the formless, the indescribable, and the Siinya Purusa 
In what way can I serve you to become your servant? 

Thou art without name, without colour and cannot be seen, 
How can I know the Brahman whose mahima is infinite 

He is inexpressible, without a word 

I cannot dare to express Him into poetry. 

(Bhajanamala, L.xxii. 1-3). 


Thus the poet feels that the Brahman is beyond all description and cannot be put 
into words. Hence we can only chant the name and get ourselves attached to the 


Brahman. 


Mukti For All in This World 


Mahima philosophy, which Bhima Bhoi expresses in his poetry, is the philosophy of moksa 
or mukti for all which is attainable in the actual world. Bhoi rejects the Brahminic 
tradition that allows for moksa for the select few, the elite, who have access to the Vedas. 
He protests against those who have monopolized spirituality and religion. He thinks that 
the traditional methods of worship have deprived the downtrodden and the lowly of their 
right to spiritual realization. Traditional Hindu society has closed its doors on the 
deprived sections of the society so far as the higher knowledge is concerned. They have 
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identical with it. But at the same time, he is aware that the individuals are chained to the 
world and are in bondage and ignorance everywhere. Hence they cannot be identical with 
the Brahman. Hence he advocates the master-servant relationship which shows that man 
in the world is subservient to the Lord or the Supreme Puritsa. 

Bhima Bhoi is a dualist as he believes that the Jiva is separate from the Brahman 
and is related to the latter in various ways. One of the imageries which the Vaishnava 
poets have used is that of the lover and the beloved. Bhoi gives similar description of this 
relation in his Adianta Gita’® where he depicts the relationship between the Jiva and the 
Brahman in terms of the human relationship of the lover and beloved. He writes: 


O Lord, you are the Controller, the Lord of my life 
I am your beloved, you my supreme lover 
(Adianta Gita, 1)" 


Bhima Bhoi is a champion of bhakti because he is aware that through supreme 
devotion alone can man be united with the Divine. This he expresses very aptly and 
poignantly in his devotional poems. His bhajans are the marvellous expressions of his 
bhakti for the Lord, the Sinya Purusa. Bhakti is the expression of love of the Jiva for the 
Brahman. 

The path of bhakti or devotion has a long history in Indian spiritual tradition. Among 
the three paths to spirituality, namely, jnanamarga, karmamarga and bhaktimarga, it is the 
bhaktimarga which has been extolled as the best and the easiest because it provides 
opportunity even for the ordinary people, who have no access to high learning, to practice 
spintuality by chanting the name of the Supreme Lord. The path of devotion is the path 
of surrender to the Divine.’ 

Bhima Bhoi sings the glory of God in a very soulful way in the bhajans, which are 
composed by him in hundreds. In one such prayer he sings: 


Salutations to the Lord who has the lotus-feet 

I bow down to the Lord, the Formless; 

He is the one who has the Gods and Demons at his finger’s tip 
The rich harvest of them, infinite in number 

Basuki holds on its head the nectar heavenly; 

My prayer is at His feet beautiful 

Surrender to Thee, My Lord, casting all fear and anxiety 
(Bhajanamala, 1, i 1-2)!° 


Bhoi takes surrender as the last resort of man in His path of devotion. He demands 
absolute surrender as the way to God. He writes: 


Thought have 1 that the name of the Brahman is immortal and limitless 
Brahman is the essence of all existence; 

And Bhakti is the Dharma towards the 

Unimaginable, the Figureless and the Unthinkable Lord. 

(Bhajanamala, 1, ii. 1)” 
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The poet emphasizes that there is no other way we can approach God except by 
appealing to His grace and compassion. The grace of God comes forward only when the 
individual man completely trusts in Him. He writes: 


O Creator of the Universe, take care of the devotees 

Who have surrendered themselves to Thee; 

Thou art the Controller who bestows grace on all; 

Tears roll down as the poor Bhima says his prayer to the Lord. 
(Bhajanamala, 1,.iv.5-6)'* 


Bhoi tells us his story of love to God in many languages; the language of popular 
images of Vishnu, Siva, Krishna, etc., and also the language of mystic symbols such as 
Sunya, Brahman, etc. The following stanza speaks of the difficulty in the poet's expression 
of feelings for the Lord: 


Where the Brahman is, there is no sunrise nor sunset. 
Bhima says that the Inaccessible Brahman is without any form. 
(Bhajanamala, 1L.vii.6)” 


Bhima Bhoi is sure that God alone can lessen suffering by the miracle of 
manifesting Himself in the world. God is the formless and indescribable and is beyond 
human language. He writes: 


O Brahman, manifest thyself in the world 
Destroy the misery of man and the universe; 
Thou art the formless, the indescribable, and the Sunya Purusa 
In what way can I serve you to become your servant? 
Thou art without name, without colour and cannot be seen, 
How can I know the Brahman whose mahima is infinite 
He is inexpressible, without a word 
I cannot dare to express Him into poetry. 
(Bhajanamala, l.xxii. 1-3).2° 

Thus the poet feels that the Brahman is beyond all description and cannot be put 
into words. Hence we can only chant the name and get ourselves attached to the 
Brahman. 


Mukti For All in This World 


Mahima philosophy, which Bhima Bhoi expresses in his poetry, is the philosophy of moksa 
or mukti for all which is attainable in the actual world. Bhoi rejects the Brahminic 
tradition that allows for moksa for the select few, the elite, who have access to the Vedas. 
He protests against those who have monopolized spirituality and religion. He thinks that 
the traditional methods of worship have deprived the downtrodden and the lowly of their 
right to spiritual realization. Traditional Hindu society has closed its doors on the 
deprived sections of the society so far as the higher knowledge is concerned. They have 
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been denied access to the knowledge of the Vedas. This had impoverished the society 
and made people spiritually backward. 

Mahima has opened the door of spirituality to all. And it has proclaimed that there 
is none so lowly that he or she cannot attain mukti here and now in this world. Mukti is 
freedom from ignorance or avidya that accumulates in the human mind due to lack of 
self-knowledge. If one surrenders to the Divine, he or she can find the way to moksa. This 
point has been repeatedly emphasized by Bhoi in his poems. His poems are devotional 
songs which everybody can sing and, through these, get enlightenment. They are meant 
for all classes of people. In the Mahima congregations, the bhajans are sung to the tune 
of khajani and mrudanga, the musical instruments popular in the Orissan villages. Bhima 
Bhoi prays for the muktli of all suffering people as well as for his own salvation, even at 
the cost of the latter. He writes: 


Who can endure the infinite suffering of all living beings? 

Let the world be saved, even if that requires me to be condemned to eternal 
suffering 

(Stuti Chintamani, XXVIII, 7)! 


The message is clear: the poet is praying for the mukti of all and is ready to suffer 
so that others can be saved. This is not merely a poetic wish, it is the heartfelt prayer of 
the saint who is genuinely engaged in a struggle to save the world from suffering. 

Bhima Bhoi is a poet of light, of enlightenment and of salvation. He is not a poet 
of pessimism and of the darkness of the world. He searches for light beyond the 
darkness, of immortality beyond death and of truth beyond untruth. The Upanishadic 
seers have already expressed this prayer in the following hymn: 


Lead me from untnuth to truth 
Lead me from darkness to light 
Lead from death to immortality. 


Bhoi is echoing this eternal prayer of man for the Divine and is telling the world 
that there is no reason for despondency as we can overcome this darkness. 

The Upanishads have been all about the liberation of man from avidya and the 
suffering caused by it. Suffering is the negation of the true nature of the self of man. That 
is why the Upanishads have declared war on suffering and the downfall of the human 
self. They have promised eternal joy or happiness (Ananda) to man as the reward for 
spiritual sadhana. According to the Upanishads, everything is born out of Ananda and 
everything returns back to Ananda. In Ananda alone everything ultimately exists.” Bhima 
Bhoi, like an Upanishadic seer, has created poems or mantras which awaken in us the 
aspiration for Ananda. He is in essence a poet of Ananda. 

If mukti is attainment of Ananda, then there is no reason why everybody cannot get 
it if he is sincerely aspiring for the same. This also shows why it is attainable in this 
world. Mukti is the true nature of the self of man because man is essentially spiritual by 
nature. This is what Vedanta has proclaimed since long. Bhim Bhoi follows the Vedanta 
in declaring that man is essentially the Brahman. He shows in so many words that inan 
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can rise to the level of Brahman by sadhana. This is what Mahima Dharma declares to be 
the Truth about man that he has divinity in him to be realized sooner or later in life. 

Bhima Bhoi, the great spiritual genius, gives the message to mankind that there is 
no way we can escape the path of Dharma, Truth and Vidya. We have to realize the 
Brahman, the ultimate source of our life and of the world. That is the central truth and we 
must attain it at any cost. The poet of universal consciousness, love and devotion 
surrenders himself to the Divine while seeking His blessings for all. 


Il. GOPABANDHU DAS: THE HUMANIST 
Life and Works 


Gopabandhu Das, the poet-philosopher is known for his poems of patriotism, humanism 
and spiritualism. He was not only a political leader, but also a social activist and a 
spiritual humanist. In his poems one finds expression of his intense love for his country, 
for the mankind and for God. His works embody the concern for man in his poverty, 
fallenness and finitude. 

Gopabandhu was born in a conservative family in the district of Puri in Orissa and 
was educated in the English system established by the British. He did not seek 
employment with the British Government that ruled India then. Rather he joined the 
nationalist movement under the leadership of Gandhi, who opposed the British rule in 
India. He established a school at Satyabadi in Sakhigopal, which was based on the 
model of an open school to teach the children in the best tradition of Indian culture and 
to inculcate in them a love for the motherland. The Panchasakha or the Group of Five 
Friends under the leadership of Gopabandhu Das came together to give leadership to 
the fledgling nationalist movement in Orissa and in the country as a whole. Gopabandhu 
led the Satyagraha Movement in Orissa and was put in jail by the British Government. 

Gopabandhu Das was inclined towards poetry from his early childhood. He 
composed poems throughout his life in spite of his commitment to the political freedom 
of the country. He used the easy style without any ornamentation in composing poems. 
His poems reveal man’s trials and tribulations in life. Above all, the poems speak of 
intense love for God. Gopabandhu was a Vaishnava, a devotee of Lord Krishna, and of 
Lord Jagannath. 

Gopabandhu Das lives in the hearts of millions of Oriyas as an iconic political and 
spiritual leader. Nobody else thought so much and gave so much as Gopabandhu did. 
His life is an example of purity, sincerity, honesty and love. 

His poetic compositions include Abakasha Chinta, Bandira Atmaktha, Kara Kabita, 
Brahmatattwa ba Nachiketa Upakhyana and Dharmapada. Though not voluminous, these are 
masterpieces in Oriya literature and bear the mark of poetic excellence. 


The Man and The Poet 


Gopabandhu Das stands out as a great humanist and a champion of human freedom. 
His life and actions in the social and political realm stand out as a saga of humanism 
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and love for mankind. Though he chose Orissa, his native land for his field of action, yet 
he belonged to the whole of humanity, for he believed that all his actions were dedicated 
to the entire human race and ultimately to God. While teaching children at his universal 
school, he had the vision of a free India and a free world where human beings can live 
with dignity and honour. This picture of India and the world guided him throughout his 
life. 

Gopabandhu's poetic heart was constantly bleeding for the poor and downtrodden. 
Human suffering is a constant theme in his poetry. His poetry is a response to the 
colossal devastation wrought by history, by natural calamities and to the human 
degradation by political subjugation throughout human history. He laments the fate of 
man when he sees the suffering humanity in such dire situations. Much of his poetry is 
addressed to man in general, and to the people of Orissa in particular, especially to 
those who are in deep distress, destitution and suffering. Gopabandhu is a poet of human 
suffering like Bhima Bhoi. He also, like Bhoi, comes back to the Divine Power for 
amelioration of human suffering and seeks the divine help for the well-being of mankind. 

Another important aspect of Gopabandhu'’s poetry is his patriotism. He never 
forgets his motherland at any cost and pines for her freedom. His political will was part 
of his moral will to serve the motherland and to lay down his life for her. His 
imprisonment for the motherland was taken by him as a divine blessing. Such was the 
patriot in him that he never made a distinction between Bharat and Utkal and between 
Bharat and the world. Love of motherland led him to the love of the universe. Thus his 
patriotism was never narrow and parochial and was never against humanity. Because, 
every kind of love, according to him, ultimately is part of the divine love. 


Portrait of the Suffering Man 


Gopabandhu paints the picture of the universe with a philosophical vision keeping a very 
large space for man. His entire metaphysical framework is man-centred in view of the 
fact that man is not only the suffering soul but also the soul that aspires for liberation 
from suffering. That is, man is both the fallen being and the being that is elevated. He 
is both the villain and the hero of the human drama. The fall of man is as much puzzling 
as the rise of man from sin. These two faces of man have been unfolded in the poetry of 
Gopabandhu. While depicting the universal suffering that man undergoes, he writes: 


What a wonderful creation is this of the Lord, 

It has both pleasure and pain in equal measure. 

When in one Spring evening the bud blossoms 

And is reduced to dust under the cruel feet of the passers-by 
(Anatha Kalika)* 


Having been distressed by the plight of the little bud, the poet again reminds the 
bud of the universal fate of all beings in the world that there is final fulfilment of no body 
on earth and therefore we must aspire for the world beyond in the hope of this fulfilment. 
He writes: 
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This world is not the place for love 
Love will be fulfilled only in the Heaven; 
With this assurance in mind 

May you pass on to the world of Gods 
Enjoying the moments that be on earth 
(Anatha Kalika)® 


The poet sees in the world both sides of life, the life here and now and the life 
beyond. He finds a unique bond between the two worlds. Both are real for him. From 
suffering there is a bridge to the world of happiness which is divinely ordained for man. 
The poet is reminded of the world beyond on seeing a denuded tree in summer—a tree 
that has lost its leaves and is standing alone in the scorching heat of summer. He 
addresses the tree in the following way: 


Remembering the beauty of yours in the days gone-by 

My eyes are moist with tears at the sight of your condition; 
The youth of man is short and fragile 

Like the scent in the blossomed flower. 


x x x 


Now leaving all bondage to the world 

Alone you stand in prayer to the Lord; 

Like a yogin, you meditate with rapt attention 

United with the Brahman are you in the silent moments of life 
(Grishme Khuntagachha)’® 


The bare tree here symbolizes the rise and decline in human life and the aspiration 
for a higher state of life even in the moments of suffering. The tree without leaves is like 
life without pomp and ceremony, and yet in this state of life there is aspiration for the 
Divine. The poet again says: 


You have raised your head even amid the heat of the sun 
Because of the tapas, you are steadfast with no feeling of pain; 
Just as in the place of tapas, 

There is fire all around 

With its scorching heat and flames rising aloft 

Your body looks like a Kalpayogin 

With skin, bones and no blood flowing 

(Grishme Khuntagachha)®” 


Life Beyond 


Gopabandhu is seriously concerned with the journey of the human soul from the state of 
misery to that of life eternal. The life eternal is the life of divine union, and of 
consummation of divine aspiration. It is the life that promises freedom, deliverance from 
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bondage and happiness undiminished by the ravages of time. The poet is aware of time 
and the cruel devastations wrought by time. Yet he is aware of the eternity, the divine 
reality, which leads him beyond time. He writes: 


Walk do I on the road of time with my actions with me 

But, alas, someone stands before me as my guide 

On my way, with a lovely appearance, pleasing to my heart; 

While thinking I am of this pleasing presence, this ageless beauty 


Goes out of sight in a moment, leaving me alone on my path 
(Pathika)®® 


The poet feels the immense presence of this Divine Reality on his journey and says 
that without this divine assurance one cannot move an inch. That is why he further says: 


The journey is without an end, the path is so difficult 
Thinking of this, one is at one’s wit’s end 

Who can proceed on this journey 

If one is not assured of this loving touch? 


God's assurance, love and grace are flowing 

In abundance in the hearts of the travellers 

On their way, received are they by God from time to time; 
Then, why should I be perturbed by the failures on my way 
As there is a voice saying “Never, Never” to me 

(Pathika)® 


Here the poet tells us that God is guiding the destiny of each individual as he 
moves on in his life. It is only the wise who realize that there is such a guide standing by 
us in our moments of difficulty. 

The life beyond for the poet is not a world somewhere in the sky. It is the life of 
divine realization, of truth and of eternity. It is the life lived in time and is yet not of time. 
It is the life of being one with God, of being one with the universe and of silence amid the 


chaos and confusions of history. He paints this spiritual realization in the following 
words: 


In silence spreads the divine light, 

In silence appear the sky, the sun, moon and the stars; 
In silence grow the trees, the plants and creepers. 
Silent is the universe in its inner spirit, it is its essence. 
In the infinite womb of the sea of time, 

In silence are united all the streams of time; 

The earth moves on its path silently 

Silent is the inner hidden strength of the whole universe 
(Niraba)™® 
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This is how the poet depicts the life beyond which is only a breath away from the 
present life. It is the life of eternity that can be lived here and now. The life beyond or the 
divine life is the life of infinite joy and of silence. Silence is the Truth. 


The Divine Truth 


The philosopher in Gopabandhu is a seeker of the Divine Truth. He believes that there 
is ultimately a Divine Existence which sustains everything in the universe. That Existence 
is God. Following the Vaishnavite tradition, he calls it the Supreme Reality, Lord Krsna 
or Lord Jagannath. What is important for the poet is the truth of this reality which he 
feels in his heart. He writes: 


Where are you, O Lord, the Lord of my heart 
Be kind to reveal yourself to me; 

My heart is trembling in fear in this world 
Of time, of infinite suffering. 

You are my Lord, the indwelling spirit 

I cannot see you in my heart; 

If hidden are you somewhere 

Reveal thyself in your infinite grandeur 

To me in the songs that I sing. 

O Hari, Thou art, everywhere in the universe 
The Vedas sing your presence; 

Alas, I find you not either inside or outside me 
(Kahin Achha?)™ 


The poet is sure of the presence of the Divine Lord, but at the same time is 
struggling to find out his presence. This divine game of hide and seek goes on for ever 
in the universe because of the play of Maya. Man is a part of the Divine Reality and yet 
he does not realize it. Therefore there is suffering and alienation from the Divinity. The 
ecstatic moment of union with the Divine is the Ultimate Truth for the poet. He writes: 


As the waves of the sea dance around with the touch of the moon, 

As the lotus blossoms at the touch of the rays of the sun, 

So would I dance with ecstatic joy of great magnitude 

With my heart united with the Lord of my life. 

The mountains, the seas, the rivers, the sun and the moon 

Will all kiss me taking me into great embrace; 

The Earth will be filled with my intense love 

And the universe will be the field of my love and care 

(Bishwara Milana Chitra)™ 

Gopabandhu, like the Upanishadic Rsi, sings the song of Amrita and Ananda, He is, 

like Bhima Bhoi, a poet of joy. He thinks that the ultimate spiritual journey is towards this 
infinite ananda. He writes: 
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May the utterances of the Risi be effective 

May the world be mad with the idea of Madhu (Ananda); 
May in the rivers of the world flow the nectar of joy 

May the cold breeze carry the message of love; 

May the plant-world be filled with the sweetness of honey; 
May the Earth brighten with the beauty so sweet; 

May the dawn, the dusk and the night be filled with honey; 
In the sky may the sun dazzle with a hundred hues, all full of joy; 
May the universe ring with the sweet voice of the Rta; 

May in the heart of the universe rise the song of the Divine 
(Pitrupaksa Tarpana)™ 


In his philosophical vision the poet sees the beauty of the universe, in which merges 
all differences of heaven and earth, of the world of man and the world of inanimate 
objects. This is how he views the universe as being one divine entity which is Ananda in 
essence. 


In Search of Human Unity 


Gopabandhu believes in the unity of mankind and of the world as a whole. His philosophy 
of love and joy implies in it a philosophy of the unity of all existence. This is also the 
underlying theme of his poems which deal with human freedom, justice and human 
dignity. He writes 


I invite all the creatures of the world 
To partake of the offerings I make to my forefathers 
(Pitrupaksa Tarpana)” 


[And further he says] 


In thousands of prisons are men tortured; 

In thousand prisons are killed men of saintly character, 
And men of courage and strength; 

Thousands of hearts are rendered into pieces; 
Thousands of angelic men are subjected to suffering. 
The human race is put to shame 

The darkness of shame has no limit, see O Sun 
(Bandira Sandhya Bhakti)® 


In these passages the poet is concerned with the human condition in general and 
especially the political and social conditions of modern man. He laments that good men 
have been tortured in all societies by the rulers and oppressors. 

Gopabandhu revolts against oppressors the world over for their cruel deeds. He 
revolted against the British for unleashing untold misery on the people of India. He sang 
the songs of freedom and aroused the masses against the oppressive rule of the British. 
He says: 
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O my countrymen, the people of Utkal, 

Don't lose heart in your struggle for freedom; 

The principle for which you are fighting 

Leave it not till you die. 

Freedom is thy birthright; 

Without it, there is no state but, disintegration all around 
(Bandira Amakatha)™* 


He puts everything at stake for the sake of freedom, since he believes that there is 
no life worth living without freedom. For freedom he sacrificed everything, his family, his 
school and his time and energy. That is why he writes: 


Let my body be reduced to dust 

And my countrymen walk over it; 

Let all the pits on the path of freedom 

Be filled with my bones and flesh; 

On that path let people move a little 

At the cost of my life unimportant, 

Let the Will of the Divine 

Be fulfilled in my life, this is the last prayer of mine 
(Bandira Atmakatha)>” 


The poet is so concerned with the freedom of mankind that he intends to offer all 
of man’s possessions at the altar of freedom. However, he advocates no violence for 
achieving freedom. He is a votary of ahimsa like Mahatma Gandhi, whom he emulates 
closely in his struggle for freedom. Gopabandhu Das brought to Orissa the Gandhian 
movement. In this context, he exhorted his countrymen to believe in spiritual power to 
achieve freedom. He writes: 


If heart is pure and mind unblemished, 
Will there be the rise of strength, brilliance and wealth 
(Bandira Atmakatha)™® 


Further he says, 


Let the blemishes be torched by the fire of Truth, 
Let there be the rise of divinity in man; 

Let there be imprisonment or house burning 

Let there be no loss of faith, even if life is lost 
(Bandira Atmakatha)3 


Gopabandhu believes that ultimately the human spirit will triumph rather than 
brute force. It is the God-force which will ultimately win. He says: 


The flag of freedom will flutter in the sky; 
The freedom of man will prevail, 
As sanctioned by the Gods and agreed by the Rists; 
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The world will know and India will see, 

There will be unity and equality in the world 

And the mantra of peace will be chanted by the Gods in Heaven 
(Bandira Atmakatha)”® 


From The Temporal To The Transcendental 


Spiritual freedom for Gopabandhu lies in the transcendence of the temporal and the 
worldly by the timeless and the Divine. This is where he excels in depicting the 
importance of the temporal in conjunction with the timeless. He feels that the temporal 
is incomplete without the timeless and vice versa. This has attracted Gopabandhu to the 
Upanishads, especially to the Kathopanishad,*” which he translates into Oriya in the 
poetic form. The Yama—Nachiketa dialogue is rendered in beautiful and magnificent 
verses. The Kathopanishad is testimony to the rise of the human to the Divine and of the 
temporal to the timeless. This is reflected in Gopabandhu's Brahmatattwa ba Nachiketa 
Upakhyana. 

Brahmavidya is the metaphysics of the human spirit which transcends the limits of 
the finite world. The world is the shadow of the infinite Brahman, which is the foundation 
of all existence. Gopabandhu writes: 


From the Brahman to the worldly existence that stands still 
There is the same Atman which pervades all existence. 
That Atman is reflected in the heart of all, 

Just as the moon is reflected in the water of the pond 
(Brahmatattwa, pp. 26-27)? 


The Brahman is the essence of all existence and thus is the source of all things in 
the world. It gives rise to the manifested phenomena in the world. Gopabandhu writes: 


The Jiva is not different from the God-<consciousness 

lt appears different only due to the power of the Maya. 

Jiva is the effect while God-consciousness, the cause 

Both are not different from each other, there is no other in it 
(Brahmatattwa, p. 27) 


Thus Gopabandhu depicts the journey of the human spirit from the temporal to the 
transcendental and the timeless. This he does with full knowledge of the fact that the 
human world is meaningless without the intervention of the Divine. The Divine is the 


Brahman that is the inner essence of all beings. It is the Atman that pervades all beings. 
Gopabandhu writes: 


The Jivatman, the Purusa is like the finger tip 

Is smokeless, bright and full of brilliance. 

He is the Lord of all times, past, present and the future, 
He is today, is tomorrow, and is timeless and indestructible 
(Brahmatattwa, p. 27)“ 
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The above description of the Ultimate Reality as timeless and beyond the world of 
death is apt as far as the metaphysics of Being is concerned. Gopabandhu relentlessly 
pursues the Upanishadic philosophy of Being in his recreation of the Kathopanishad. 

His translation of the Kathopanishad is not a mere translation but a recreation of 
the text in finest poetry which marks his genius in making the Upanishadic thought 
presentable in simple and absorbing style. Thus Brahmatattwa ba Nachiketa Upakhyana is 
one of the marvellous creations of a literary genius. It not only makes Upanishadic 
philosophy a part of literary creation but also brings out the poetic flavour which was 
inherent in it. Gopabandhu is thus at his best as a poet and a philosopher in this 
composition. 


The Bridge to Immortality 


Gopabandhu's entire poetic and philosophical effort is to open the way to immortality, 
since he believes like the Upanishadic Risi that the life of man is only a way to 
immortality. 

Life is the field of sadhana for the highest goal of life, namely, attainment of 
immortality. Depicting the state of immortality, Gopabandhu writes: 


Ignorance, dullness and attachment all melt away 
And one feels within oneself and outside 

That the Brahman and Atman are one; 

In the world of death and the mortal body 

Man is immortal; 

This is the message of the Vedanta supreme 
(Brahmatattwa, p. 40)* 


What the poet wants to say here is that man can attain immortality while remaining 
in the mortal body. This is because immortality is the quintessence of all human 
existence. Nachiketa in the Upanishad symbolizes the quest for immortality in man. His 
encounter with the god of death, Yama, suggests that immortality has to be pursued only 
in the world of death. The dialogue between Yama and Nachiketa symbolizes the eternal 
struggle between death and immortality. Gopabandhu depicts the state of Nachiketa’s 
life in the following words: 


The cloud of avidya got melted away 

And blossomed forth the effulgent self-knowledge; 

Nachiketa crossed the sea of death, freed from all bondage 

And gave the message to all who aspire for life immortal. 

Like Nachiketa all will attain immortality with the rise of Brahmajnana 
And there will be end of all suffering 

(Brahmatattwa, pp. 40—-41)“® 


Gopabandhu has brought forth the divine message of the Upanishads by projecting 
life as the way to immortality. This idea reverberates in his works as the central message. 
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While depicting the life of Dharmapada, the young man who completed the temple 
construction at Konark, he has given the same message. Dharmapada makes the 
supreme sacrifice by laying down his life after finishing the construction. He passes 
from the world of death to that of immortality by his self-sacrifice. His individual life is 
laid at the altar of God as he finds a new meaning in life by transcending his own self. 
Dharmapada prays to God in the following words: 


O Lord, the Supreme Being and the controller of everything 
Give me thy protection at your feet; 

May thy wish be fulfilled in me 

O Lord of the universe, victory to Thee 


x x x 


O Lord of mv life, the indweller in me 
Lead me on the way to immortality; 
You are the Lord of my being 

And the Lord of the universe 

Victory to Thee 

(Dharmapada, p. 40)* 


Gopabandhu has thus made the Divine Life the main theme of his poetic works. 
While remaining in the world, he has sung the song of the Divine Life and made us 
conscious of the life beyond. 


Ill. THE CONFLUENCE OF BHAKTI, JNANA AND KARMA 


Bhima Bhoi and Gopabandhu Das are devotional poets singing the glory of God, as both 
believe that human beings are incomplete without devotion to God. Bhoi approaches 
religion and spirituality with the devotion of a jndani, whereas Gopabandhu approaches 
with the jnana of a bhakta. Bhima Bhoi camouflages bhakti with jnana, whereas 
Gopabandhu Das prefers bhakti as a mode of expression of jnana. Thus there is a 
confluence of bhakti and jnana in Bhima Bhoi and Gopabandhu Das. 

Both the poets are concerned with man and his destiny. But both think that man is 
an incomplete being and that he needs the intervention of God in all his activities. 
Religion is the main spring of their philosophy; they seek divine intervention at all stages 
of life. That is why they both pray and sing the song of the Divine. Life for both is 
metaphysically forward-looking with a positive outlook about the possibility of freedom of 
man from suffering. Bhoi looks to Mahima philosophy for inspiration while Gopabandhu 
Das takes Vaishnavism as his source of inspiration. Much of Gopabandhu Das'’s poetry 
is inspired by the Bhakti philosophy. 

It is, however, not true that both could influence Oriya life to a great extent. Bhoi 
did inspire people through his bhajanas, but could not create a great poetic tradition. 
Gopabandhu Das also failed to make an impact on the overall literary tradition of 
Orissa. His impact was on the political and social life. Gopabandhu Das is better known 
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as a political leader rather than as a poet, in spite of the fact that he has created 
marvellous works of poetry. His contemporaries like Nilakantha Das and Godabarisha 
Mishra are far well established as poets. It is unfortunate that both Bhoi and Das are not 
considered as mainstream Oriya poets. This is because they are not involved in any 
literary movements. They are lonely stars of their times seeking little literary recognition. 
They were, indeed, philosophers par excellence who sang the song of man and God 
touching the hearts of millions through their poetry. 


NOTES 


1. Biswanath Baba, Mahima Dharmar Itihasa, Mahimadharmalochana Samiti, Cuttack, 1991. 
2. All these works have been compiled and edited by Karunakar Kar as Bhaktakabi Bhima Bhoi 
Granthabali, Dharma Grantha Store, Cuttack, 1992. 
3. “Buluthai bané niti pratidine batsaku sangaté nei 
Ksudha trusa kalé jivana bikalé piuthai jhara pani (1) 
Ahkasaku chahin manare bhalai karuthai panchaheja 
Bela hoi nahin jibi muhi ki hoi na miliba panipeja (2) 
Dhanya ¢ pinda na hoi khanda khanda padiachhi jeté mada 
Gali dvandva pachha adaku pakai hruda karuthai drudha” (3). 
4. “Bichari ananté bebhara bujhanté adhika uthuchhi koha 
Panchabhuta atma ksané sustha nahin podi jauchi hrudaya (1) 
Mu jé ete sari heu achhi, Han! kimpa na karuchha daya 
Pancha mana pancha agniré poduchhi jesane kurala uha” (2) 
5. “Timira andhara kari mahaghora ghotilani tinipura 
Dhana dekhi mana bala: delé sadhu ta heleni chora (13) 
Dekha dekha bhasigali, Brahmarast! sola pinda dia phingi 
Samsara atajata jeun nabare sé naba lodai begi” (14) 
6. “Mayamohé padi sindhujalé budi sadhilain dinudina 
Mana sina jane antara bedana Sramé na kan rodana (10) 
Lobha moha kama krodha ahankara thoiachha himsabada 
Panchabhita atma bhitara madhyaré heu achhai dagadha” (11). 
7. “Bharasa karichhi na janai kichhi muhin bada aparadhi 
Dayakari moté udhani dharibé prabhu karuna bandh: (1) 
Anye nahin chitta namabrahme rata darsana matra karichhi 
Swami rakha, swami rakha, boli mu jé dibanishi daku achhi™ (2). 
8. “Guru sé harata karata Bidhata karibe jé bhalamanda 
Kisa janaibi shriguru chhamureé janibe adikanda (13) 
Sunya sinya boli sakalaku chhadi satyaku kari pasara 
Sahibaku kahin shakati mohara netru bahu achhi dhara” (14) 
9. See Chittaranjan Das, Odissara Mahimadhrama, Dharma Grantha Store, Cuttack, 1952; Second 
Edition, 1992. 
10. “Mahima namati jehu charijugé sara 
Mahima prakasa heélé huanti amara (58) 
Mahima garbharu jata hela chanbeda 
Ruk sama jajur atha kahila'se pada (59) 
Mahima garbharu jata hela charidharma 
Shantashila daya ksama boli tanka nama” (60) 
11. “Mahima garbharu jata hela panchabhuta 
Panchama gunaré deha hoila shakata (86) 
Mahima garbharu jata sthiti o utapati” (87) 
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17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


22. 


24. 


25. 


26. 
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“Se brahma ku jeun jana kariba bhakati 
E brahmanda taru truna parayé dishanti (88) 


Sehi eka alekhanka bhakat atat 


Chhapnakoti jiba pinda brahmanda palai” (89) 


. See Bhaktakabi Bhima Bhoi Granthabali, (ed). K. Kar, 1992. 
. “Karata harat@ swami mo parana pati 


Mu tumhara até para je priyabati” 


of surrender as vital to spiritual realization. 


Nakhakoné surasuni mala mala chhanti puri 

Ananta Basuki shire bahichhi makarandaku (1) 
Shripayara dirgha prati kotiye mora binati 

Sharana sundara pada nirbhaya bhalamandaku” (2). 


“Bichari karichhi layé chari yuge nama brahma até ananta aksyaya 


Sarvatharu sara brahma niskama bhakati dharma 
Akalpna anakara anasadhané udayé” (1). 
“Bhakatbrundara chinta bujha brahmanda karata 
Anataryami hoi para karuachha hi bichara (5) 
Beni netru dhara bahi shriguru chhamure kahi 
Bhaneé Bhima arakhita janauchhi nirantara” (6) 
“Jeun tharé brahma achhi ude asta nahin kichhi 
Kahé Bhima arakhita nigame se anakara (6). 
“Brahma hua parakasa 
Pinda brahmanda durita jhatatiré nasa 


Alekha arupa até sunyadi purusa 


Keun pada seba kari bolaibi dasa (1) 
Nama nGhin anamika abarna adrusya. 

Ki rupeé chinhibi jara mahima asesa (2) 
Avyakata nisabada néihin bheda lesa 
Kabikrute bamibaku na sphuré sahasa (3). 


. “Praninka arata dukha apramita dekhu dekhu keba sahu 


Mo jibana pachhé narké padithau jagata udhara pau “(7). 


Bnhadamyaka Upanishad, 1. 3. 
. Chhandogya Upanishad, 111. 13-14. 


. See Sri Aurobindo, The Hour of God, Sri Aurobindo Ashram, Pondicherry, 1991, for the concept 


. “Bandana padapadmaku dhyayi arupanandanku dhyayi swami payaraku 


Gopabandu Das, ‘Anatha Kalika’ in Abakasha Chinta, Gopabandhu Sahitya Mandira, Cuttack, 


1978, p. 84: 


“Aha ki bichitra bhabé bidhata bichara 
aGlhada sangate thae kasana apara. 
Basanata pradoshé jebé phutila sé kali 
Pantha padé dali hoi nasha gala alt 
Gopabandu Das, ‘Anatha Kalika’, p. 85: 
“Pranayara thana nuhen ¢ samsara eka, 
Premé pranaya sangaté heba swargeé dekha. 
Ehi dibya santwanaré ashwasina man, 
Ksaneé ethi rahi chala amarabhubane”™ 
Gopabandu Dasa, ‘Grishme Khuntagachha’ in Abakasha Chinta, p. 76: 
“To purba tanushobha sumari mane, 


E rupa dekhi ashru Gse nayané; 


Ksana bhangura sina nara jaubana 


Prasphutita kusumé basa jesana. 


x 


x 


x 
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Ebé maya mamata sabu bihani 

Nirabe eka layé bhaju Shrihan. 

Dharina jati diksa sadhuchhu joga 

Parama Brahmé chitta kari samjoga” 

Ibid., p. 76: 

“Prakhara rabikaré tekichhu matha 

Tapa fprabhabé hrudé na lage byatha. 

Chaupasé dabagni fprachandeé jalé 

Analakunda jatha tapasya sthalé. 

Kalpajogi parayé dishe shanira, 

Rahichhi asthi, charma, nahin rudhira”. 
Gopabandhu Das, ‘Pathika’ in Abakasha Chinta, p. 89: 
“Kahin kebe para e rupa madhun 

Aswadi toshichhi prana, 

Bhabu ehipani palaké sé shin hue kahin antardhan” 
Ibid., pp. 88-89: 

“Asaranti pata é durgama bata 

Chahinle bude chetana 

Kie ba chalanta na labhile ethi 

Swargiya sneha santwanda. 


Bibhu ashwasana pabitra basana 
Sraddha-sudha-snehanand, 

Karma mahapathé karuchhanti panthé 
Sthané sthané abhyarthana. 

Tebe karma pathé vyartha manorathé 
Ghani mu hebi kimpain? 

Ehi kié kahé bahyé ki antaré 
Ashwasana ‘nahin’, ‘knahin.’ 
Gopabandhu Das, ‘Niraba’ in Abakasha Chinta, p. 94: 
“Nirabé fprasare ksané divya jyotidhara, 
Nirabé akashe udé rabi-shashi-tara, 
Nirabé badhai tarulata mahidhara, 
Niraba nikhila nigudha mantara” 
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Gopabandhu Das, ‘Kahin Achha?’ in Kara Kabita, Sahitya Samgraha Prakashana, Cuttack, 2000, 


p- 9: 

“Kahin achha natha paranadebata 
Dekhadia mate thare he, 
Bhaba-parabaré bisama praharé 

E hrudaya mora tharé hé. 

Tame para prabhu mo antaryami 
Dishu naha ta antareé he, 

Rahithilé luchi dia bége suchi 

Dekha hebaki mantare he. 

Sara bishwa bhani prakashichha Han 
Beda bade sangitare he, 

Ripa rekha kahin eébé dishu nahin 
Baharé kimba antaré he” 
Gopabandhu Das, ‘Vishwara Milana Chitra’ in Kara Kabita, p. 64: 
“Gin sagara nadi tapana shashi 
Sarvé chumbibe mote premeé parasi 
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33. 


34. 


35. 


36. 


37. 


38. 


39. 


Ramesh Chandra Pradhan 


Mo prana fpremadhare bhasiba dhara 
Heba é vishwa mora prema-pasara”. 
Gopabandhu Das, ‘Pitrupaksa Tarpana’, in Kara Kabita, p. 22: 
“Bharata prabhabe heu sartha Rushibani 
Madhumaya bhabe matta heu biswaprani. 
Sarba sindhu srote hksaru madhumaya nira 
Bahu madhumaya gandha shitala samira. 
Madhumaya rase fpusta heu banaspati 
Madhumaya rajé shobhu sarba basumati. 
Heu madhumaya usa pradosa rajani 
Nabhodeshé madhumaya rabi dinamani. 
Madhumaya ruté heu vishwa ninadita 
Uthu vishwaprane madhu amruta-sangita” 
Ibid., p. 21 

“Vishwabasi charachare kant amantrana 
Mu jé ethi karé jala-anjali arpana.” 
Gopabandhu Das, ‘Bandira Sandhya Bhaku’, in Kara Kabita, p. 26: 
“Keté karagare kete ghora nirnatana 

Kzete sadhuhatya keté vira nispesana. 
Krura kadarthane keté hruda khanda khanda 
Kete debadiuté brutha amanusa danda 
Manaba sabhyata mukhe kalanka kalima 
Dekhiba sabita, tara nahin parisima” 
Gopabandhu Das, Bandira Atmakatha, Gopabandhu Sahitya Mandir, Cuttack, p. 3: 
“Mo bhai bhauni hé utkalbasi, 
swarajya-sadhané na hua udasi. 
Je diksareé tharé karichha vishwasa, 
Na chhada ta thiba jaeti nihshwasa. 
Swarajya manaba janma adhikara 
Eha bine desha hué chharakhara” 
Ibid., p. 2: 

“MiSsu mora deha é desha matiré 
Deshabasi chali jaantu pithire. 

Deshara swarapya-pathé jété gada 

Puru padi tahin mora mamsa hada. 
Swadhinata-pathe tilé hele nara 

Mo jibana dane heu agrasara. 
Mangalamayanka sumangala ichha 
Puruseé parane ehi shesa bhiksa”. 

Ibid., p. 

“Helé atmasuddhi sunirmala mati 

Prakashiba teja sampada shakatt”. 

Ibid., p. 21: 

“Satya bahni barché dahu malinata, 

Parakashu nara-parané debata. 

Heu gruha nasha aba karabasa 

Jau pachhe prana na jau vishwasa”. 
Ibid., p. 30: 

“Udiba ambaré swarajya-ketana 

Pratistita heba swarajya-sadhana. 

Deba pratistita maharshi sammata 

Janiba Bharata, dekhiba Jjagata. 
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Birajiba bishwe ekata samata 
Shanti uccharibé swaragé devata” 


Gopabandhu Das's Brahamatattwa ba Nachiketa Upakhyana, Gopabandhu Sahitya Mandir, Cuttack, 
Seventh Edition, 1990 is written in the shadow of Kathopanishad and is not a literal translation. 


Ibid., pp. 26-27: 

“Brahmaru sthabara jaé sarbatra samana 
Eha advitiya atma sarba bhiuta prana. 

Je atma chaitanya rupa hrudé pratiphalé 
Chandra jhalé jatha sarovara jalé”. 
Ibid., p. 27: 

“Ishwara-chaitanya tahun nuhai sé bhinna 
Mayabasé dishé jiva kebala bichhinna. 
Jiba harya, Paramatma chaitanya karana 
Nahin sé ubhaye bheda nahin tahin anya” 
Ibid. 

“Jibatma purusa sehi angustha pramana 
Nirdhuma uhjjwala jyoti prayé tejiyana. 
Bhita bahbya bartamana trikala ishwara 
Aji sehi kali sehi sehi nitya anashwara” 
Ibid., p. 40: 

“Ajnana, jadaté moha durée apasaré 
Brahama-atma ekabhaba bahya abhyantare. 
Martyaloké mara dehé manaba amruta 

E parama upadesha vedanata nihsruta”. 
Ibid, pp. 40-41: 

“Avidyara moha gala hrudun tuti 

Uthila antaré purna Gtmatattwa phuti. 
Mukta hoi Nachiketa gale mrutyu para 
Atmatattwa anya jehu janiba samasara 
Nachiketa sama sehu labhibé mukati 

Heba brahmaprapti, ghunchiba durgati” 


Gopabandhu Das, Dharmapada, Gopabandhu Sahitya Mandir, Cuttack, p. 40: 


“Prabhu paratpara parama ishwara ashta dia Sripayaré 
Puru taba ichha é nara parane jaya jagadisha hare. 
x x x x 
Mo hrudaya swami prabhu anataryami dekhaichha jaha tharé 
Sé amrutagati dia prana pati jaya jagadisha hare”. 
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CHAPTER 4 


Bhima Bhoi and Mahima Dharma-Darshana 


Sarat Chandra Panigrahi 


Bhima Bhoi. He is a poet of eminence, a humanist of high order, an abstruse 

metaphysician subscribing significantly to the Advaita view of Vedanta on the one 
hand and Madhyamika Sunyavada on the other. He is the pioneer of this spectacular 
religious movement—Mahima, which is noted for its deviation from the traditional 
Brahminical view of religion propounded and propagated by its diehard conservative 
proponents. Bhima Bhoi was a creative genius par excellence. His unique creativity is 
reflected in different spheres of his literary works. 

With philosophico-poetic of a superb vision and world-view, Bhima Bhoi emerged 
as an epoch making visionary, solemnly rededicating to the service of man, turning 
human to divine, transforming in lofty terms the age-old human values with captivating 
originality and extraordinary sagacity. 

It is difficult to give an exhaustive and proper account of the biography of this great 
genius because of the fact that his biography has not been recorded systematically and 
is not beyond controversy. However, it has been generally accepted that he was born of 
poor parentage in a place that was cut off from the mainstream of Orissan culture. Yet 
it is astonishing that he could be the beacon light of a unique religious movement. His 
own writings proclaim that he belonged to an aboriginal Kandha family of Western 
Orissa. 

Bhima Bhoi’s poetic genius and philosophic insight owe its origin not to his 
own creativity alone but to the grace of the omnipotent and omnipresent Lord known 
as Mahima Swami. Mahima Swami is the Ultimate Reality, the founder and teacher of 
the cult. It was the rare fortune of Bhima Bhoi to have had a glimpse of the Lord at an 
early phase of his life amidst the dreary gloom of darkness. The glow of Divine light 
was showered on him as a token of Divine grace. Despite being born blind and of a 
Kandha family of illiterate aborigines, Bhima could claim poetic genius, yet unexplored, 
mainly because of the grace of Guru Kripa. His writings have only this inspiration as an 


original source. 


TT chief exponent of Mahima Dharma is the celebrated poet-metaphysician 
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The first poetic works of Bhima Bhoi consisted of bhajans and jananas. The author 
of the celebrated work Stutichintamani, besides other devotional works, Bhima Bhoi 
started his sadhana with the bhajans. It is said that Bhima used to compose four bhajans 
prayer songs in one raga at a time. He would first give out the refrain for each of these 
four to the four scribes and then sing each of the bhajans. From his Bhajanmala it is 
apparent that these were composed in groups of four. In one bhajan he says: 


In one raga I composed four songs. I am the hapless Bhima, but my Guru is all 
powerful: under his fearless banner I have taken shelter and drink the nectar from 
his feet. With his grace I see the inner and outer reality with the eyes of knowledge. 


The prominent writings of Bhima Bhoi include Stutichintamani, Brahmanirupanagita, 
Astabihangita, Nirveda Sadhana, Srutinisedhagit@ and Cautisa. It is indeed mystifying how 
a person, not exposed to formal education, could express intricate philosophical concepts 
with such ease through poetry. There can be no denying the fact that his exposure to the 
Hindu tradition that synthesized the different philosophical currents led to the inner 
awakening. But this can hardly account for the authenticity with which he writes coherently 
about man, God and the universe. It would be more plausible to say that the highest 
truths dawn on elevated souls irrespective of their caste, education etc. The truths 
contained in the writings of Bhima Bhoi were definitely spontaneous expressions received 
by the poet as a revelation through spiritual inspiration. Advaita Vedanta, which holds 
Brahman as the Ultimate Reality, influenced the cultural trend of Orissa in many ways. 
The Nirguna Brahma of Advaita Vedanta had a tremendous impact on the Pancasakha 
literature, which is acclaimed for its pioneering philosophical insights. Scholars are of 
the opinion that the Panchasakha literature laid a solid foundation for the Mahima Dharma, 
particularly apparent in the thoughts of Bhima Bhoi. 

Pancasakha is the name assigned to that group of five saint-poets or poet- 
metaphvsicians who assimilated and propagated a synthetic view of the previous religious 
trends like Vedanta, Buddhism, Jainism, etc. These saint-poets are Achyutananda Das, 
Balaram Das, Jagannatha Das, Yasobanta Das and Sisu Ananta. In what follows we shall 
see that they were strong exponents of the Utkaliya Vaishnava Dharma based on the 
metaphysics of the Jagannatha cult, in spite of the tremendous influence of Gaudiya 
Vaishnava Dharma propagated by Sri Chaitanya. The distinctive feature of the Pancasakha 
philosopy was the emphasis on nirguna upasand. All these poet-metaphysicians were 
strong adherents of sunyavada which was a manifestation of the nirguna upasanda. 

Another distinct metaphysical tenet advocated by the Pancasakha group is the 
Pinda-Brahmanda Tattva or the theory that the human body itself is the universe in 
miniature. It may be observed here that while the upholders of the path of pravrtti were 
championing the cause of attaining liberation through the world or samsdara, the advocates 
of sunya or the void designed the theory of liberation through nivrtti. Copious examples 
may be cited from the writings of Achyutananda Das, jagannatha Das, etc. The 
Navagujjan of Achyutananda Das, though an unpublished work, sings the glory of the 
Pinda-Brahmanda Tattva, where the sahasra has been compared to a lotus with thousand 
petals and the universal soul has been pictured as the swan (hansa). The different parts 
of the body are taken as the symbolic representation of Vrndavan or the eternal abode of 
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the Lord. The poetic works of Achyutananda, particularly Navagujjani reflect the 
upanishadic picture of the two birds, Dvausupama, which represents the jivatman and the 
Paramatman. However, an important feature of the Pancasakha literature is its adherence 
to the worship of Nirguna Brahman which was the under current of Orissan Vaishnavism. 
This will be clear from the theory of Jnana-Bhakti Samuchaya advocated bv the 
Pancasakhas. 

The purpose of discussing Pancasakha is to highlight the under current of the 
Orissan Vaishnavism flowing through the Pancasakhas to Mahima Dharma. No doubt, 
there is a long gap between the receding phase of the Pancasakha and the advent of 
Mahima Dharma. However it is the intellectual legacy, rather than the duration in time, 
which matters most for our purpose. The rich heritage of the Pancasakha was carried 
down to the Mahima cult through the writings of some important luminaries like Chaitanya 
Das. Two major works of Chaitanya Das, Nirguna Mahatmya and Vishnugarbhapurana, are 
significant in contributing to the literary as well as metaphysical heritage of Orissa. In 
the Vishnugarbhapurana Chaitanya Das sings the glory of Siinya or Alekha which became 
the pivotal point of the Mahima Dharma. 

One can find here the concepts of Alekha and Mahima which became the central 
theme of the Mahima Religion. Bhima Bhoi, often described as the original poet (Adikavi) 
of Mahima Dharma, came into light in the first half of nineteenth century after the arrival 
of Mahima Gosain in the scene. It is also worth mentioning here that the works of two 
major poets, Dwaraka Das and Arakshita Das, also paved the path of Bhima Bhoi to 
perpetuate the legacy of Alekhavada or Sunyavada. The Parache Gita of Dwaraka Das and 
the Mahimandala Gita of Arakshita Das served as the keynote to regeneration of the 
Mahima Dharma. Professor Chittaranjan Das rightly observes that the adoration and 
glorification of the Nirguna tattva expounded by the Pancasakha, in spite of the spread of 
Gaudiya Vaishnavism, reached its culmination in the Mahima Dharma. 

Though the cross currents of vedantic philosophy, Buddhism, Jainism and the 
Pancasakha tradition serve as the backdrop against which Bhima Bhoi gave expression 
to his philosophic convictions, he stands out as an independent thinker because of the 
novel perspective from which he reviews the past and thinks of the future. 

Mahima cult is predominantly a socio-religious system. Unlike other sects and 
cults Mahima Dharma is not confined to the observances of practices and prohibitions; 
rather it aims at bringing value<transformation in the collective body of the societv. It is 
an attempt to reform the traditional religions of their irreligious components. In a 
nutshell it seeks to infuse the essence of religion having discarded the superficial or 
contingent elements in them, which in course of time divert the attention of the followers 
who mistake the supertficialities to be the essence of religion. Unlike other religions, it 
is not so much God-centric but human-centric. It is concerned more with the weal and 
woe of the people, the elevation of the mass rather than with contemplation on the divine 
in seclusion. For the Mahimites religion is not to be preached but practised. It must 
permeate our lives and transtorm us for the better. Mahima Dharma is ethical at the core. 

There can be no denying the fact that every social paradigm or religious svstem 
does presuppose a world-view or metaphysics. Mahima Dharma as an ethico-religious 
system does not explicitly expound a world-view but the values propagated and the social 
order visualised by the poet-philosopher do implicitly underlie a view about the ultimate 
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The first poetic works of Bhima Bhoi consisted of bhajans and jananas. The author 
of the celebrated work Stutichint@amani, besides other devotional works, Bhima Bhoi 
started his sadhana with the bhajans. It is said that Bhima used to compose four bhajans 
prayer songs in one raga at a time. He would first give out the refrain for each of these 
four to the four scribes and then sing each of the bhajans. From his Bhajanmala it is 
apparent that these were composed in groups of four. In one bhajan he says: 


In one raga 1 composed four songs. I am the hapless Bhima, but my Guru is all 
powerful; under his fearless banner I have taken shelter and drink the nectar from 
his feet. With his grace I see the inner and outer reality with the eyes of knowledge.! 


The prominent writings of Bhima Bhoi include Stutichintamani, Brahmanirupanagita, 
Astabiharigita, Nirveda Sadhana, Srutinisedhagita and Cautisa. It is indeed mystifying how 
a person, not exposed to formal education, could express intricate philosophical concepts 
with such ease through poetry. There can be no denying the fact that his exposure to the 
Hindu tradition that synthesized the different philosophical currents led to the inner 
awakening. But this can hardly account for the authenticity with which he writes coherently 
about man, God and the universe. It would be more plausible to say that the highest 
truths dawn on elevated souls irrespective of their caste, education etc. The truths 
contained in the writings of Bhima Bhoi were definitely spontaneous expressions received 
by the poet as a revelation through spiritual inspiration. Advaita Vedanta, which holds 
Brahman as the Ultimate Reality, influenced the cultural trend of Orissa in many ways. 
The Nirguna Brahma of Advaita Vedanta had a tremendous impact on the Pancasakha 
literature, which is acclaimed for its pioneering philosophical insights. Scholars are of 
the opinion that the Panchasakha literature laid a solid foundation for the Mahima Dharma, 
particularly apparent in the thoughts of Bhima Bhoi. 

Pancasakha is the name assigned to that group of five saint-poets or poet- 
metaphysicians who assimilated and propagated a synthetic view of the previous religious 
trends like Vedanta, Buddhism, Jainism, etc. These saint-poets are Achyutananda Das, 
Balaram Das, Jagannatha Das, Yasobanta Das and Sisu Ananta. In what follows we shall 
see that they were strong exponents of the Utkaliya Vaishnava Dharma based on the 
metaphysics of the Jagannatha cult, in spite of the tremendous influence of Gaudiya 
Vaishnava Dharma propagated by Sri Chaitanya. The distinctive feature of the Pancasakha 
philosopy was the emphasis on nirguna upasana. All these poet-metaphysicians were 
strong adherents of Siunyavada which was a manifestation of the nirguna upasand. 

Another distinct metaphysical tenet advocated by the Pancasakha group is the 
Pinda-Brahmanda Tattva or the theory that the human body itself is the universe in 
miniature. It may be observed here that while the upholders of the path of pravrtti were 
championing the cause of attaining liberation through the world or samsara, the advocates 
of sunya or the void designed the theory of liberation through nivrtti. Copious examples 
may be cited from the writings of Achyutananda Das, Jagannatha Das, etc. The 
Navagujjari of Achyutananda Das, though an unpublished work, sings the glory of the 
Pinda-Brahmanda Tattva, where the sahasrda has been compared to a lotus with thousand 
petals and the universal soul has been pictured as the swan (hansa). The different parts 
of the body are taken as the symbolic representation of Vyndavan or the eternal abode of 
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the Lord. The poetic works of Achyutananda, particularly Navagujjan reflect the 
upanishadic picture of the two birds, Dvausuparna, which represents the jivatman and the 
Paramatman. However, an important feature of the Pancasakha literature is its adherence 
to the worship of Nirguna Brahman which was the under current of Orissan Vaishnavism. 
This will be clear from the theory of Jnana-Bhakti Samuchaya advocated by the 
Pancasakhéas. 

The purpose of discussing Pancasakha is to highlight the under current of the 
Orissan Vaishnavism flowing through the Pancasakhas to Mahima Dharma. No doubt, 
there is a long gap between the receding phase of the Pancasakha and the advent of 
Mahima Dharma. However it is the intellectual legacy, rather than the duration in time, 
which matters most for our purpose. The rich heritage of the Pancasakha was carried 
down to the Mahima cult through the writings of some important luminaries like Chaitanya 
Das. Two major works of Chaitanya Das, Nirguna Mahatmya and Vishnugarbhapurana, are 
significant in contributing to the literary as well as metaphysical heritage of Orissa. In 
the Vishnugarbhapurana Chaitanya Das sings the glory of Siunya or Alekha which became 
the pivotal point of the Mahima Dharma. 

One can find here the concepts of Alekha and Mahima which became the central 
theme of the Mahima Religion. Bhima Bhoi, often described as the original poet (Adikavi) 
of Mahima Dharma, came into light in the first half of nineteenth century after the arrival 
of Mahima Gosain in the scene. It is also worth mentioning here that the works of two 
major poets, Dwaraka Das and Arakshita Das, also paved the path of Bhima Bhoi to 
perpetuate the legacy of Alekhavada or Sunyavada. The Parache Gita of Dwaraka Das and 
the Mahimandala Gita of Arakshita Das served as the keynote to regeneration of the 
Mahima Dharma. Professor Chittaranjan Das rightly observes that the adoration and 
glorification of the Nirguna tattva expounded by the Pancasakha, in spite of the spread of 
Gaudiya Vaishnavism, reached its culmination in the Mahima Dharma. 

Though the cross currents of vedantic philosophy, Buddhism, Jainism and the 
Pancasakha tradition serve as the backdrop against which Bhima Bhoi gave expression 
to his philosophic convictions, he stands out as an independent thinker because of the 
novel perspective from which he reviews the past and thinks of the future. 

Mahima cult is predominantly a socio-religious system. Unlike other sects and 
cults Mahima Dharma is not confined to the observances of practices and prohibitions; 
rather it aims at bringing value-transformation in the collective body of the society. It is 
an attempt to reform the traditional religions of their irreligious components. In a 
nutshell it seeks to infuse the essence of religion having discarded the superficial or 
contingent elements in them, which in course of time divert the attention of the followers 
who mistake the superficialities to be the essence of religion. Unlike other religions, it 
is not so much God-centric but human-centric. It is concerned more with the weal and 
woe of the people, the elevation of the mass rather than with contemplation on the divine 
in seclusion. For the Mahimites religion is not to be preached but practised. It must 
permeate our lives and transform us for the better. Mahima Dharma is ethical at the core. 

There can be no denying the fact that every social paradigm or religious system 
does presuppose a world-view or metaphysics. Mahima Dharma as an ethico-religious 
system does not explicitly expound a world-view but the values propagated and the social 
order visualised by the poet-philosopher do implicitly underlie a view about the ultimate 
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reality, man and the created universe. In fact it is this world-view which accounts for the 
distinctiveness of Mahima Dharma as a socio-religious system. The concepts like Alekha, 
Mahima, Purusa, Brahman, Sunya are the key metaphysical notions. Hence it is necessary 
to lay bare the logical structure of these concepts. The holy phrase ‘Mahima Alekha’, 
which is accorded the status of mantra in the system, contains the essence of the system. 
Mahima and Alekha are the denotative and connotative aspects of one and the same 
reality. It is significant to note that the terms ‘Mahima’ and ‘Brahma’ are synonymously 
used all through the Mahima literature. The Ultimate Reality is addressed as ‘Mahima’ 
Alekha is significative of the nature of Mahima. Alekha literally means something which 
does not have a fixed contour or determinate form. Verses abound in explicating the 
notion of Alekha. The indeterminateness of the Ultimate Reality is brought home by 
Bhima Bhoi in different ways. Alekha is described in terms of negative predications, 


nuhanti sé guru nuhanti sé sisya 
nahin saanta sevaka 

nuhanti brahmana nuhanti chandala 
nuhanti sé bada loka 
x x x 

nahin tanka jati nahin tanka gotra 
na thai bachha bibhara 

beni jana eka Gltma mana hoi 
karu achhanti sansara.? 


(He is neither the preceptor, nor the disciple, neither the master nor the servant, 
neither the high caste Brahmin nor the low class untouchable. He has no caste and no 
lineage, and there’s no discrimination. The two live together with one mind and one 
soul.) 

Mahima literature is eloquent in describing Alekha in terms of infinity. Alekha is 
infinite and this infinity has the positive import in the sense that it is indeterminate. 
Hence Bhima Bhoi reminds the idolaters not to mistake a finite idol for the infinite 
Brahman. 


brahma jaku kahi marai ki sei sarvé hoichha bai 
akhanda brahmaku khandita na kara ekaru nahi dui.’ 


(Brahman is indestructible and infinite. Don’t try to see duality in the non-dual one) 
The Ultimate Reality, which is of the nature of infinite consciousness, can neither 
be heard nor be represented in any finite structure, 


Alekha purusa sehu lekharé na basé sehu 
asruli amurti go nahin rupa kanti.‘ 
(He is Alekha and cannot be expressed in writing (lekha). He is intangible and 


formless). 


That is why prayers are not the proper means of addressing the Lord. Since he is 
beyond comprehension, he can be termed as ‘Mahima, 
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Na leute jiwha vandana barniba arupa abheda sama 
agochara arthé bolaila tenu ananta mahima nama.’ 


(Reality resists all attempts at description. He is indescribable because the infinity 
of Alekha eludes the scope of language.) Again, (It is very difficult to describe that form, 
where letters fail and words fail too.) 


sé rupaku barnibaku bahuta kathina 
aksara na basé jahin na sphuré bachana.® 


The Upanishads reflect on Brahman in a similar way: 
There the eye goes not, speech goes not, nor the mind, we know not, we understand 
not; how one can teach this.’ 


Concept of Siunya 


The concept of infinity takes one to the concept of Sinya. Here Sunya does not mean 
mere void. In one sense Sunya means that the Ultimate Reality is beyond all categories. 
It refers to the inadequacy of language in relation to the nature of Brahman. Sunya also 
has an ontological sense in Mahima philosophy. It is connotative of the ultimate state 
which transcends eyerything. It is the ultimate end and beginning of everything. There 
cannot be anything which is beyond it or greater than it. In this sense sunya becomes an 
ancillary concept in the course of the elucidation of the nature of Alekha, 


Siinya maha siunya boli tahakuti kahi 
tanka uparaku aau bada nahin kehi.® 


(He is the great void, maha sunya, there is nothing or nobody beyond him or greater 
than him.) 

The Siunya in Mahima literature appears to be indistinguishable from the Nirguna 
Brahman of the Upanisads, though the indeterminate, unlimited Brahman expresses 
itself in form of the finite particulars. His infinity is not the least diminished though the 
infinite expresses itself in infinite ways. It is again represented by the concept purna or 
completeness, 


akhandita brahma sejé gota hoiachhi 
kichhi una nahin tara purna rahiachhi.° 


So it is clear how the concept of transcendence is built into the notion of Alekha, 
Siinya or Brahman. Nothing greater than Mahima can be conceived and he is the only 
eternal link between the past, present and future. 


mahimanka tharu bada nahinna samsaré 
mahimahin atajata tini jagataré.® 
(There is nothing beyond or greater than Mahima. It is making the moves in the 
three worlds.) 
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But the transcendent Brahman is available in the form of essence of every particular. 
He is omnipresent both in form and formless, 


Alekha bolante ruparekha nahin sarva bhuté para thaa 
rupa arupa sarvatharé puriachha tumbhé brahmamaya."! 


He resides in every structure and is the supreme benefactor and refuge of the 
distressed. Impersonal Brahman becomes personal, as Bhima Bhoi says: 


rupare arupa aruparé rupa sarva ghaté byjé Hari 
bhagata arata bana bahi achha araksaku hitakari.”? 


Bhima Bhoi is convinced that every one has the potentiality to grow into perfection. 
As the self of the individual he is the real agent, the real doer. It is the empirical self that 
enjoys and suffers due to its identification with the body-mind complex. Mahima is the 
witnessing principle or witnessing self. Though on account of Mahima the world of 
particulars has been created, it remains unaffected by the latter. The Sinya, which is 
eternal impact, is unsullied by the karmic and is unlike the body which undergoes 
modification and is subjected to the phenomenal flux in which births and deaths are 
points of transition, 


sarva jivara karata thakura pané sakata 
nirakara rupi sé brahma rasi hé 

saksa svarupa purisa na bolanti kaku asa 
hoi panilé charané dasa dasi he.’ 


Therefore the witnessing self is not bound—that which is bound is the lower self, 
the doer and the enjoyer. In this sense Mahima Alekha not only contains the individual and 
the universe within its own self but remains as the eternal witness, 


pinda brahmandaku garbhagatare dhanchha hé 
sakala bhutaré saksi paraye purichha.’* 


One can, without the risk of oddity, describe Mahima both as nirguna and saguna. 
The concept of infinity and personality are both necessary to the real nature of the 
Ultimate Reality. Bhima Bhoi therefore says: 


nirguna brahmati guna bhitare thai.® 


So Mahima can be viewed both from microcosmic and macrocosmic perspectives. 

As it is both transcendent and immanent, it accommodates all possible predications. 
Bhima Bhoi applies contradictory predications like master and servant, nisk@ama and 
sakama, nameless and having a name, etc. for understanding the nature of Mahima, 

apé seva ghenu thai, apé seva karé 

apané achinta hoi, ape bhaya karé 

apané mahaniskama apané sakama 

ape anamika brahma apé baha nama.'® 
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The world of diversities and finite particulars has their origin from Mahima or the 
supreme subjectivity, 


mahima tharu hoichhi alekha brahmanda 
alekha purusa sehu purusa akhanda.”’ 


The whole creation is traced to the will of the divine. Since Mahima is beyond mind, 
one cannot easily comprehend the rationale behind the creation story. Bhima Bhoi is 
unequivocal about his contention that Mahima created the multiplicity by his will, which 
he terms as ichhavihara (Wandering of will) 


thula rupa dhari ichharé vihani srujai brahmandaku 
asesa rachana samsara sthapana dhoi charijugaku.’® 


Creation is possible because of his compassion and grace. Though he is the Lord 
of the creation, he remains subservient to the will of the devotees, 


Ichha viharni karata karunabilasa 
ki boli thaba karnibi bhakta bhave basa.” 


Brahman, which is one and non-dual, becomes many as an act of self-limitation. 
One can discern a definite view of creation in the writings of Bhima Bhoi. Sunya or Alekha 
is the causal matrix. When there was nothing there was only Siinya. 


é mati pathara ¢ jala pabana emanée na thilé kehi 
siinya siinya maha Sunya andhakara thila nisabada hoi. 


(This earth, this water and air, there was nothing of these; there was only the great 
void and silent darkness.) 

So Alekha is the source of form and formless. By His sheer will He transforms 
Himself into cruder and cruder elements. Ether is the first determinate evolute. Though 
it is crude it is subtler than other elements. Ether is born out of sunya, which in turn gives 
rise to air, and from air fire is born, and from fire water is born and from water the 
phenomenal world is created, 


thula Sinyaru janama hela dasa diga akasa 
akasaru janmila pabana ananchaSa 
ananchasaru janama hela agnihutasa 
hutasanaru jala bunda hela prakasa 

jalaru jyotirupabarna hoila drusya.” 


Avatara 


The concept of avatara is central to the understanding of Mahima metaphysics. It serves 
as a link between nirguna and saguna. Avatara literally means descent or ‘coming down’ 
The Purusa Sukta (11.3) states, “[The one] who is not born takes many births”. In Mahima 
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philosophy, Mahima Gosain is accepted as the incarnation of the Siunya or Alekha. The 
Sunya Brahma is said to be alekha and andakara. 

Now, the crux of the issue is, if the Ultimate Reality is free from all imperfections 
or limitations, why should He at all have a desire to take a human form and be subjected 
to the cycle of birth and rebirth. Avatara is construed as an event of divine descent at a 
time where there is decadence of value. In Bhagavad Gita Lord Krsna says: 


Whenever there is a decline of righteousness and rise of vice and sin, O Bharata, 
then I send forth (create, incarnate) myself. 

For the protection of the good, for the destruction of the wicked and for selting up 
dharma, I come into being from age to age. 


In a similar way Bhima Bhoi writes that the Ultimate Reality, the Supreme Purusa 
takes human form for the welfare of the creation, 


bhakatanka hité bijé kalé martyé 
deekhya abadhuta nirveda sambhuta.® 


He enacts the cosmic sport for restoration of values in the individual and social 
sphere. His main purpose is to liberate the suffering humanity. Though he assumes a 
physical body, it is not the consequence of his past karma. Therefore he is unaffected by 
the illusion or mayd that the ordinary mortals are subject to, 


charijuge sé alekha na lagé maya kalanka 
nara ange birajita guptabhavé 
ichharé Gsanti brahma parakasé satya dharma 
chinha padiachhanti sé sambhali dhara hé 
khela kariba nimanteé asi vijaya jagaté 
sansara taniba pain sarva subhé.* 


In this sense by creating the manifold, he becomes the creator of maya, though he 
himself is beyond maya and is not affected by the illusions of maya, 


apana mayaku ape achhi jini 
tenu ta pakhiré na lagai pani 
bhiana karichhi bhava sagara.® 


Sadhana 


Mahima dharma, which also accepts Brahman as the Ultimate Reality, recommends 
sadhana for the realization of Brahman. Bhima Bhoi was opposed to all kinds of ritual 
observances. This may lead one to think that the path of Alekha dharma is very easy. So 
Bhima Bhoi cautions that it is the most difficult path to tread as it requires rigorous 
moral discipline on the part of the aspirant. This is not path of nagantli or yoganti. There 
is a great difference between Alekha dharma and other paths which give importance to 
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superficial religious institutions. He points out that the uniqueness of the path lies in 
strict observance of moral laws. 


naganti yoganti dikhya nuhen ehu 
tahinru ahuri anta 

niskama dharma jeun tharu ksaruchhi 
atanti para vaikuntha 

santa mahantanka dikhya nuhen achhi 
bahuta antara 

dekha sikha bhakti se brahmathabaku 
nuhanti sé baliar.’® 

A person, in order to be eligible for alekha sadhana, must possess moral qualities 
like truth, non-violence, love, compassion and must conquer temptation, anger and 
infatuation through jnana. 


apana kama krodha lobha mohaku 
jranaré kara ayatta 

himsa kapata chhanda bada kutila 

niban kara duranta®”’ 


Bhima Bhoi recommends his followers to follow the tenets of yama and niyama. One 
must abandon kama and moha as it foils the very purpose of sadhana. One should practise 
the spirit of non-violence. Bhima Bhoi accepts non-violence as a cardinal value because 
he says that there is no better path than non-violence. 


namaré sarana jaa jiva ré daya baha 
é dharmaru sara aau nahin na samsaré.=® 


Doctrine of Karma 


In consonance with the Indian tradition, Bhima Bhoi accepts the essential tenets of the 
doctrine of karma that ‘as you sow so shall you reap’ In other words, the virtuous are 
rewarded and the sinner punished. The determinate relation between action and reaction 
is irrevocable, 


papa karithilé papaku bhunjibé 
punya thilé punya bhoga, 

chavidwaré bujhamana helabeleé 
jaha sukrutaré thiba.™ 


The law of karma purports to assume strict determinism with regard to human 
actions and their consequences. If action is to be done and performance of action leads 
to bondage, how to understand the view that action is a means for liberation? Here 
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Bhima Bhoi brings in the concept of ‘niskama’ to resolve the paradox. According to him 
an action done in a detached manner does not bind the individual because the agent 
gives up the sense of agency. Thus it is by suspending the sense of agency that one can 
exercise complete non-attachment for the consequence since the action is not one's own. 
In the metaphysical framework of Bhima Bhoi, Mahima is the transcendental subjectivity 
who is the ultimate agent of all actions and as the nature of ultimate reality is niskama, 
the way to attain it is naturally niskama 


niskama brahmaku jebé asra kara 
apane niskama hua™ 


The concept of ‘niskama’ is a pre-requisite for all types of sadhana, so it is the key 
concept in Mahima scheme of sadhana as Bhima Bhoi prescribes ‘niskama karma’ 
‘niskama jnana’ and ‘niskama bhaktt 

Bhima Bhoi’s niskama theory not only elucidates how an action is to be performed 
so that actions cease to have their binding influence but also details the guidelines as to 
what one must do. Bhima Bhoi does not ask any one to give up his karma or profession 
as one has to act being bound by his own nature. If he performs his duty dedicating 
himself to the Lord, the Lord will rescue him from the sufferings of the world. Here one 
is reminded of the concept of svadharma as enunciated in the Gita. Bhima Bhoi says: 


tahara vrtti sé na rakhiba jebé 
ki kariba sehu karma 

mukhe jebé guru nama japuthiba 
uddhara karibé brahma.”! 


(What work one would do if he does not perform his own dharma? And if you have 
the name of the guru in your lips, the brahman will emancipate you.) 

One's svadharma is determined by one’s station in life. Society is a functional 
organization, and all functions, which are essential for the development of society, 
should be regarded as socially equal. Bhima Bhoi is explicit when he spells out: 


sakalakarmareé lagithaa pachhé brahma karma dhani chitté 
gurucharané visvasa rakhilé tari neijibé satyé. 

mochi hoi charma katu thau pachhé namaré asrita heu 
tahara vrtti sé kemanté chhadiba rojagara karuthau.” 


(With the Brahman in your heart, do your own respective karma; that will lead you 
to liberation. Every work is God’s work. Do all your work with this faith and earn your 
living.) 

Karma performed in consonance with dharma liberates or leads one to the highest 
goal. In other words, this suggests that as long as acts are done with ego-sense or 
agenthood, the so-called moral accountability becomes relevant to him and he is in 
bondage. The moment he suspends the ego sense, he is not bound by the consequences 


of action. 
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Bhima Bhoi does not give importance to buddhi jana or intellectual knowledge. On the 
contrary he subsumes intellect under knowledge. He vindicates sadjnana (spiritual 
knowledge) in order to see the unseen, to know the unknown and to recognise the 
unrecognised. An ardent exponent of sunyavada, Bhima Bhoi speaks of para vidya. The 
Sunya svarupa Brahman pervades the entire universe. When this is beyond the 
comprehension of those with extraordinary knowledge, how can it be comprehended by 
persons having ordinary intellect? 


sujnani janaku chittare adrsya 
hkujnaniku patha disu nahin” 


Thus in order to know Sunya Brahman one must distinguish between jndna and 
halpana. Kalpana, according to Bhima Bhoi, is not mere imagination which smacks of 
psychologism:; it is to be understood as ordinary knowledge or empirical knowledge. 
Spiritual knowledge can be attained only when one transcends empirical knowledge. It 
is a kind of intuition which is possible when one can overcome the cycle of birth and 
death, 


Sinya Brahmaku he, dekhiba jemanté jranadolé 
halpanaku kati janmamrtyu menti ekwispuraku jinigale.*” 


(See the Sunya Brahma through the eyes of knowledge; eschew Kalpana and 
overcome the cycle of birth and death.) 


Now, if the realization of Brahman is due to a kind of spiritual knowledge or 
intellectual intuition, then the question is how this can be attained? According to Bhima 
Bhoi sadjnana is not possible without bhakti. Jriana is the gift of God which cannot be 
attained by study of scriptures. So Bhima Bhoi exhorts the aspirant on the path of 
knowledge to pray to God for fulfilling his aspirations. The mind cannot become pure 
and firm unless one gets the grace of the Almighty, 


jnana ghara katha asruta avyakta 

bina bhaktiré ki labhibu ....3 

to hrudapadmarit jnana jata hélé 
tebé sina tuhi taribu3® 


(Without devotion to the Lord, no knowledge is possible. You will get liberation only 
if knowledge issues from your heart.) 

Bhima Bhoi says that a very rigorous and spiritual discipline is essential for jnana 
yoga. It implies not only the control of sensory and motor activity by the mind but also 
disciplining of the mind itself to keep oneself immune to the influence of the gunas. This 
is only possible through bhakti. Bhakti has the negative function of warding off doubt or 
suspicion which stands in the way of total participation of the individual in the process 
of knowing the self. This is akin to the view of the Gita, which declares “sraddhavan labhate 
jranam” (Gita, IV. 39). Although Bhima Bhoi is a vedantin believing in one, non-dual 
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reality he makes jnana subservient to bhakti. Devoid of bhakti, jnana is mere information. 
So again and again he prays to the Almighty or the Guru to shower his grace so that 
jfiana can have a significant role in overcoming the cycle of birth and death. 


guru krpa bahi jrnana katuriré chheda khandakhanda kari 
hrudayaré mora papa puriachhi dinu dina mahabhan®’ 


x x x » 


sehipari mora angaru nibara papa duhkha sagaraku 
jnana mausadhi dei bhala kara na thau kala kalaku™ 


(Knowledge issuing from devotion and Grace of God will destroy all sins with the 
scissors of knowledge. Likewise, let anybody be free from all sins and sorrows by the 
panacea of jnana.) 

The knowledge of the Ultimate eludes the grasp of the finite intellect. Knowledge 
through categories is bound to be finite; hence those who claim that they know Brahman 
only betray their ignorance. On the other hand, those who are really established in the 
infinite Brahman prefer not to enter into philosophical debate or logical hair-splitting. 
The more one proceeds on the ladder of knowledge, the more one realizes the inherent 
limitation of the intellectual mode of knowledge. That is why the knowledge of Brahman 
is expressed through utmost humility, 


na janiba loké bolanti tumbhaku chinhi achhu ambhé Brahma 
michha katharé se bhrami heuthanti jesenaka patha shrama™”® 


x x x x 


Jjanibara loka neuna huanti na karanti veda vada 
akhanda brahmaku khanda nyaya kalé ange padé paramada.*® 


[The ignorant boast of knowledge of Brahman. Those who know Brahman have the 
humility of true knowledge. In trying to dualise the non-dual Brahman (by the intellectual 
knowing) one will only land in error.) 

The philosophical strain in the writings of Bhima Bhoi has its earlier parallel in the 
Kena Upanisad where it is said, “It is known to him to whom It is unknown; he does not 
know to whom It is known. It is unknown to those who know well, and known to these who 
do not know” (avijnatam vijanatam vijnatamavijnatatam) .*’ 

In his characteristic colloquial idiom, Bhima Bhoi cautions us against erudition, or 
knowledge borne out of scriptural study devoid of spiritual experience that is likely to 
infuse vanity. As a result, Brahman remains an unattainable ideal. Alekha Brahma can be 
attained only by those who have the sense of absolute surrender (prapatti). An intellectual 


blinded by the sense of vanity is no better than an intoxicated person who talks 
inconsistently: 


Jeun rupé madua chadhai thai niSa 

mukhé bhasu thai nana parapancha bhasa 
sehi rupé sastra padha lokanka bebhara 

se kahin paibe nija brahma ra bichara.* 
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A person who is established in knowledge of the self has the vision of equality of all 
things. This makes the knower treat the high and the low, the animate and inanimate, 
alike because he realizes the fact that the different selves housed in different bodies are 
essentially of the same nature. 

So a jfiani sees himself in everyone and everyone in himself. This results in steady 
expansion of mind and heart leading to love for all, because everything is seen as the 
veritable manifestation of the lord. 


Sakala bhutaré eka, eka atma praya dekhe... 
samastanku bolé mora, muhin atai tumbhara.*® 


A yogi also is one whose actions show that he is immune to the dualities of life. He 
remains poised in happiness and sorrow alike because he feels that to remain sheltered 
in Him is the highest happiness. 


dukha sukhaku samana manuthai kebée nuhai bimukha 
name asra kan dina banchu thai bolé é mo bada sukha.” 


Bhima Bhoi gives supreme importance to bhakti. The absolute is not an abstraction 
or a theoretical postulate but a living entity. In bhakti, the impersonal is taken as personal. 
Here a question may arise, if the Brahman is Sunya, alekha, anakara, how can the devotee 
pray to an object or personal God? The uniqueness of Bhima Bhoi is that although he 
accepts the impersonal Brahman yet he reveres Brahman as Mahima, as the abode of all 
virtues, rupas and gunas. Thus he says “From arupa, the rupasvarupa has manifested” 


sé jé Anadi Alekha, hoiti kalevara rupa 
bhakta hitaré, he. 


(The Anadi and Alekha assumes a form only for the welfare of devotees) 
The unmanifest becomes manifested, the formless assumes a form. 


Guru Tradition 


The guru tradition is an important part of Mahima sadhana. Hindu spiritual tradition 
indicates the importance of spiritual guide for obtaining self-knowledge. The aspirant 
must pine for the instruction of the tattvadrsta@ or guru. From the writings of Bhima Bhoi 
it is quite evident that he was initiated to the guru tradition. In conformity with this 
tradition Bhima Bhoi places his guru at the highest place. It is said that the first bhajan 
written by Bhima Bhoi was dedicated to his guru. 


vandana pada padmaku 

dhyayi arupanandanku 

dhyayi swami payaraku.*® 

{I worship the lotus feet of the formless Mahima Swami with thoughts of Him in 
mind.] 
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Bhima Bhoi surrenders himself wholeheartedly at the lotus feet of the Guru who is 
not only the spiritual instructor but also the ultimate reality. 

In Stutichintamani he says that he has not learnt anything from any teacher directly. 
He has only prayed for the grace of Guru and has written by the intuitive insight gifted 
by the Guru. Apart from this, the poet-philosopher holds his Guru at the highest position. 
For him, the Ultimate Reality or the Mahima Swami is both the knowledge per se and the 
ultimate knower or the Guru. For him, the spiritual guide is no longer a human being. He 
is anakara, arupananda, alekha and Sunya. The characteristics of the Guru are 
indescribable. He says of the Guru: Sunya mandiré vihara, rupa rekha nahin tara. 

The guru resides in the abode of the ultimate void having no specific description 
whatsoever. He who can meditate on this nirveda can transcend the whirlpool of birth 
and death. 

The type of bhakti recommended by Bhima Bhoi is niskama bhakti or alekha bhakti. 
It is not easy to attain steadfastness in Brahman because this requires absolute surrender 
to Lord. 


alekha bhagati kehi na paranti kotiké gotié sara 

jehu ichha sehu samartha nuhanti suddha manare vichara. 
asruti Sunya agochara asaya bharasa je kariparé 

antaré baharé sé alekha Brahma purithaé sabuthare*” 


Alekha bhakti requires that there must be complete surrender of the aspirant. This 
is possible when the aspirant realises that God is omnipotent, all merciful and he cannot 
get perfection either by himself or with the help of some other. He takes refuge with 
unshakable faith in the Lord for attaining his goal. He discards the idea of the ‘I’ and 


‘mine’ and dedicates himself, his wife, property, heart and soul to the eternal service of 
the Lord. 


samarpti pinda parana dara suta bitta dhana 
dhari mate udasina niskama manaré he 


),ଏ xX X xX 
samarpi deli paili sarva 
bujha na bujha svami gurudeva.*” 


(The moment I surrendered myself, I got everything, you may or you may not care.) 

If bhakti becomes the method of attaining something, i.e. if it is treated as a means 
even to the Absolute, then obviously it becomes sakama bhakti. If bhakti is treated as an 
end in itself, i.e. bhakti for the sake of bhakti, then it is niskama bhakti. Bhima Bhoi, 
glorifies niskama bhakti. In Stutichintamani, he says that the only way to get out of the 
suffering is to resort to the spiritual path, i.e. to have continuous devotion to the Lord. 
One cannot attain the absolute by constant utterance of the name of the Lord, going on 
pilgrimage, etc. The only path is to develop niskama bhakti, 
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bhakata bhaveé honti basa hé 
sakamaré nahin niskamare thai satyabachana parakasa he.” 


(The lord is pleased only with devotion. He reveals himself only when the devotees 
develop niskdma and is revealed through truth). He again says: 


niskama hoilé mana drusya hebé parabrahma.”' 


[With mind free from desire, one can see the Brahman.] 

The crux of the problem is, when Bhima Bhoi strongly pleads for niskama bhakti, 
how can he at the same time say that the Lord will fulfil the aspiration of the devotees 
and salvage them from the shackles of bondage. In other words, the problem is whether 
bhakti can be necessarily niskama? In this context an analysis of bhakti is called for. The 
realisation of the Absolute is the goal of all religions. But the realisation can be attained 
in two ways; firstly by emphasising the object-factor in consciousness and second, by 
emphasising the subject-factor. The bhakti marga adopts the first while the jnana marga 
adopts the second. 

The bhakti marga aims to realise the Infinite as object of consciousness and thus 
the duality between the sevya (the Lord) and the sevaka (the devotee), that is to say, the 
duality between the object (ananda) and the subject experiencing the ananda remains 
final. The bhakta takes every external object as manifestation of the Infinite. At the 
highest stage of bhakti nothing but the Absolute shines in its pristine consciousness. The 
Lord, or the sole-object of the devotees, assures his devotees that He is constantly 
attached to the latter. The Lord himself says that it is very rare to get a real devotee. A 
real devotee is part and parcel of the Lord and therefore the Lord himself is infatuated 
by the unconditional devotion of the devotees. Bhima Bhoi sings, 


dekhi ta niskama bhakati 
ambhe na chhadu tara kati 
emanta bhave hé Govinda 
ambhe bhakata jadabandha 
Jjaha banchhilé taha pai 
lLodilé bhakta na milai 
bhakta amara pranahita 
tenu ta bhavaré mohita.” 


[I never go away from the niskama bhakta, for such a devotee is rare to find; this 
devotee is dear to my life, I am lured by him.] 

In the philosophy of Bhima Bhoi one discovers a unique synthesis of knowledge, 
action and devotion, even though he takes devotion to be the culmination of knowledge 
and action. Indeed the traditional classification of the yogic paths as jfiana yoga, karma 
yoga and bhakti yoga do not hold good here. These are not three exclusive paths leading 
to perfection but are mutually complementaries, as one sustains the other. This can be 
seen in the following bhajan where he has expressed the quintessence of mahima sadhana. 


kalé niskama chitta gamiba sehi patha 
hélé bhriryara bhrtya labhiba jriana tatva.™” 
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(With niskama chitta you can tread the path of Mahima. You can attain jriana tattva 
only if your humility is just like that of a servant.) 

The devotee struggles to realise the highest state by cultivation of the highest 
knowledge and performance of right action. The chief motivation which stands out in and 
through the writings of the philosopher-poet Bhima Bhoi is his utter concern and empathy 
for fellow men and the fervent zeal to help them come out of their state of decadence and 
suffering. Every now and then one comes across a couplet expressing his deep agony at 
the state of affairs in his time. He obviously lived at a time when society was passing 
through the most difficult trauma. Despite our rich philosophical legacy he bemoans that 
people have fallen into utter ignorance by forgetting God, the Simya. As a result, people 
have neither respect for virtue nor fear of sin. In fact the polarities of good and evil have 
thinned into insignificance. Disorder has become the order of the day. 


dinu dina maha anartha helani 
thaya na rahuchhi dekha 

brahma-ninda kari melechha heléni 
tini bhubanara loka 

papapunyaku kahan bhaya nahin 
samasté galeni bhasi™ 


For Bhima Bhoi, though everything is divine it is not to be equated with any of its 
finite expressions. This makes him vocal against the idol-worship and the religious 
institutions thriving on it. An idol is inert and lifeless being made up of the mahabhutas. 
It can hardly satiate the limitless craving of the individual. Man is essentially infinite. 
Therefore his cravings are infinite. A life-less idol can hardly be a saviour of man. It is 
the height of ignorance to make worldly-offerings to God with the hope of redemption, 


acheta ré sina janaprani mané karuchhanti deva puja 
pade padi raksa kara boluchhanti debu ksiripuni gaja™® 


The ignorant are prepared to have loving fellowship with the inert whereas the 
living gods are ignored. He deplores how people prefer to worship idols rather than the 
one who has invested life in them, 


Jehu gadhi achhi apana pinda prana 
taku samarpana nahin 

daru pratima murtiku boluchhanti 
pranaku banchaa tuhi®® 


(They don’t surrender to the one who has created our body and mind; on the 
contrary they pray to the wooden idol for saving their life!) 

There is paradox in the writings of Bhima Bhoi but it is only apparent. On the one 
hand his monistic and pantheistic conviction make him say that God is present in every 
structure. But while decrying idolatry he goes on to say that the stone or piece of wood, 
which makes the idols are bereft of consciousness. While going through his writings one 
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can easily see that this philosopher is against idolatry because in accepting an idol as 
God, the mind of the worshipper is confined to the finite object. 

He was painfully aware and vehemently critical of rigid ritualism, which was an 
unfortunate aftermath of idol-worship. In later Hinduism, elaborate rituals are performed 
around the sacred deity. He says that in spiritual pursuit, devotion to oneself (atma 
bhakti) is the true devotion. Observances of rites and rituals create obstacles for the 
realization of godhood. People waste their precious life in mechanical rites and rituals 
forgetting that it is only through love of the inner self-devotion that immortality can be 
achieved, 


japa tapa sandhya homa yajna teji 
dhari niraveda patha 

atmabhagatiré € mrityu samsaré 
manili mu eka mata” 


Ritualism gives birth to sectarianism and religious fundamentalism. People 
mistake the superficiality of religious observances as the essence of religion. A person 
is said to be religious only if he is sincere and meticulous in observing the religious 
rituals. This, according to Bhima Bhoi, is a mockery of religion because religious 
conviction and practice have no meaning if this does not help one to share the weal and 
woe of one’s fellowmen. 

His surging love for his fellowmen made him appear as a non-compromising 
crusader against social discrimination. Bhima Bhoi wanted to bring home the spirit of 
unity by fostering the vedantic ideals through his writings. Spiritualism admits of no 
distinctions of caste, colour and creed. The practice of spiritualism consists in cultivation 
of cardinal values like love, compassion, non-violence, etc. The vision of unity makes one 
see the self in everything. According to Bhima Bhoi, the distinction of caste is man-made 
and does not enjoy the sanction of scriptures. He observes that God being one and 
omnipresent, there is only one class and the perceived differences are only result of the 
divine play, 


tini brahmandaré lodi asa tumbhé 
eka jana eka jati 

sehi sabunku sata jati karichhi 
tahara rachila pruthvi® 


It simply means that while everything is one from the point of view of essence, one 
can concede to the fact of differences on the basis of one’s aptitude and ability. So the 


essential unity and the functional multiplicity can go hand in hand. 
His concern for fellow human beings did not stem from a theoretical conviction of 


unity but from the innermost core of his heart. Devaluation of values, degenerate religious 
practices and social discrimination deeply moved him. He prayed to the Almighty to 
save the humanity from the imminent ruin: 


jé aba achha bhagata 
sambhali rakha jagata 
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bhane Bhima Kandha pruthvi banchaa 
a kalikaleé™ 


[Whatever few virtuous people are there, please take care of this world and save the 
world in these vicious times.] 


sambhala tumara jagata bhagata 
e dharmareé jé achhanti 

kahari manaré chhanda maya na pasu 
nirmala karaa mati 


Scholars believe that Bhima Bhoi was trying to champion the cause of humanism. 
Humanism as an articulated system of thought has been enunciated by different schools 
of thought according to their vision of man, God and the Universe. Despite the differences 
in detail of their exposition, humanists by and large agree with regard to the nature of 
man in relation to the non-human existents. They assume that man is free, dignified and 
is the ultimate end and that the non-human existents, i.e. animals and plants are the 
means to have an instrumental value. They have an existential value in so far as they 
serve the interest of man. But Bhima believed in spiritual humanism which does not treat 
man as an end in relation to non-humans who are the means. His vedantic vision of unity 
made him think beyond the human species and embrace non-humans in the sweep. He 
prays that the Alekha not only save the human species but also the animals, birds, insects 
as these are kindred selves and manifestations of the Lord Himself. 


raksyad kara Swami naraloka 
kita patanga jalapoka 
sarana sambhali raksa e jantu jibaka® 


{Oh Lord! save the mankind as well as the worms and insects and all living beings] 

Bhima Bhoi wished for the salvation of humanity. Salvation for him implied a life 
of perfection. He did not seek a Vedantic mukti of losing one’s identity in the bosom of 
the infinite, nor did he seek liberation of the Visistadvaitins according to which the 
ultimate human destiny is to live in proximity with God in Vaikuntha enjoying His hla (the 
divine sport). His vision for his fellowmen was that of a society of men and women who 
would not only share and care for one another but would also be imbued with love for the 
rest of creation. In him there is a tension between spiritual optimism and stark realism. 
The realist in him laments that people with eyes are no better than the blind and people 


with intellect are directionless—therefore he only wishes that the summum bonum of life 
is to be truly human, 


chaksyu thai kana, buddhi thai bana 
batula heleni samasté hé 

Jé heba manusya janiba abaSsya 
bujhai kahuchhi jeté hé ®! 


His deep agony finds classic expression when he prays to God that as he is no 
more able to withstand the suffering of beings around him, he is prepared to court the 
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praninka arata dukha apramita 
dekhu dekhu keba sahu 

mo jivana pachhé narke padithau 
jagat uddhara pau®® 


Though there is an implicit attempt to infuse the Vedantic ideal of universality, his 
writings steer clear of any reference to mysticism. The notion of salvation is thought in 
terms of liberation from a degenerate, exploitative socio-religious system and 
establishment of the humanity on the ideals on universal love and co-existence. He talks 
of collective salvation, which is paramount to an extent that he would prefer collective 
liberation (sarva mukti) even at the cost of his own salvation. 

According to Bhima Bhoi, a man cannot claim to be human only by possessing 
human physiognomies. One has to have an awakened rationality in conscience in order 
to be truly human. The human values in Bhima Bhoi does not mean the values pertaining 
to the well-being of the human species but the values which disclose the real sublimity of 
human awareness. It is the values which bear the characteristic stamp of reason or 
rationality. It enables man to think beyond himself and see the diversity as the multiple 
expression of the one. That is why he prays to the Lord to cause rational awakening in 
one and all so that there is efflorescence of universal love. 


ekoisipura chauda bhuvana jeuntharé 
jehuchhanti 

sabhu ghaté prabhu hetu cheta dia 
uthu alekha bhagati®? 


[Oh Lord! instil the sense of reason and divine devotion in all mankind residing 
everywhere in the universe.) 

In the conceptual! framework of Bhima Bhoi the sacred is equated with the secular. 
This is brought out as he contends that the sacred core of all religions is one and the 
same and the sacred is constituted by the set of cardinal values, which help us to bind 
everything together. So the truly sacred is truly secular. The sacred need not involve 
reference to the transcendental and the secular need not be defined in terms of the 
profane. Since every particular at every core is divine, there is hardly any room for social 
discrimination of any kind. Hence in a true religion there is no room for privilege or class 
consciousness. It is open for all irrespective of caste and creed, 


eka janakara nuhanti thakura 
achhi saburi bhaga 

kotha loka heba antara nohiba 
jeun mané bhajuthibeti aga®’ 


[God does not belong to one man or one group of men, everyone has equal claim on 
Him. He belongs to all those who pray to Him without any discrimination.) 

This shows how spirituality in the practical domain takes the form of socialism. 
Bhima Bhoi is a spiritualist whose humanism does not plead for the exclusive cause of 
the human species but pleads for the welfare of all. Bhima Bhoi, a true humanist realised 


this and advocated spiritual humanism. 
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CHAPTER 5 


Pati and Misra: Two Models of Philosophizing 


Tapti Maitra 


by worthy sons of the soil who have glorified this land with their unique 

philosophical contributions. I intend to pay tribute to two of them by means of a 
lucid reading of their contributions to the cultural and intellectual history of Orissa. 
Restricting myself to the discipline of philosophy, I shall examine the contributions of 
two original Oriya philosophers of twentieth century—Professor Ratnakar Pati and 
Professor Ganeswar Misra—two renowned intellectuals representing two distinct models 
of thought. In this paper, my sole endeavour is to bring out the distinctive features of their 
philosophical views as apparent in their models of thought, setting apart tradition and 
modernity. These two modes of thinking work as two parallel ideas in the history of the 
philosophy. Let me now make this point clear in what follows. 


r | he cultural heritage of Orissa has been carried forward in a progressive manner 


I 


Following the chronological order of the history of philosophy in Orissa, I shall begin with 
Professor Ratnakar Pati. Besides being an ideal teacher, Professor Pati was a philosopher 
with original views. His philosophical thought as presented in his work, Prabandha Prakash 
(Vols. I and II), reveals a trend of thought which is idealistic, rationalistic and theistic 
in nature. I have made an attempt to review briefly three important aspects of his 
philosophical writings, namely, metaphysics, ethics and religion. In his metaphysical 
account, he offers an idealistic and spiritualistic world-view, which emphasizes the 
generation of multiplicity from unity. His metaphysics also justifies a spiritual attitude, 
because he has ascertained that the principle of creation is spiritual. God, man and 
nature stand in unique relation due to the operation of a single spiritual principle. Yet he 
strongly believes that this spiritual principle can be proved by argument and the 
application of reason. Again, Pati’s doctrine of morality is largely determined by his 
metaphysical viewpoint, since Pati believes that metaphysical truth and the moral ideal 
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can occur within the idea of one Supreme Divine Principle. I found that Professor Pati’s 
philosophv is an interconnected system of metaphysics, ethics and religion. 


A. Metaphysics: Idealistic World-View 


It may be worthwhile to start with his metaphysical ideas. Professor Pati has given a 
comprehensive estimate of metaphysics and ontology. He begins metaphysical inquiry 
with a prelude to some epistemological questions and marks out the characteristics of 
human understanding. From his writings,! we find that three fundamental questions have 
been thoroughly discussed: the basic principle of creation or the origin of the world, the 
place of man in this universe and the idea of the Supreme Being as the ultimate ground 
of creation. He has set the main metaphysical arguments on these issues and explained 
the inter-relation of these three basic concepts, viz., universe, nature and man (Visva, 
Prakriti and Manava). Besides, another word Visva-Brahmanda has also been used to 
signify the highest concept of the ontological Being, which stands for the total expression 
of the entire process of creation; it is the ultimate ground of the universe, of nature and 
of man. Sometimes this is also interchangeably used as Visva-jnana (synonymous with 
the idea of absolute comprehensive knowledge and the absolute truth). 

The ‘universe’, ‘nature’ and ‘man’ have been classified and arranged in a hierarchy 
under the supreme idea of Visva-Brahmanda. So, Visva-Brahmanda or the Supreme Being 
is the ultimate authority which can provide an answer to all the fundamental questions or 
the basic facts of creation. Professor Pati has described it as the eternal source of 
creation, an invisible and spiritual power which is to be felt to be believed. As an idealist, 
he believes that the Supreme Being is an embodiment of perfection, an abode of the 
highest values and an ideal home for each and every being of this world. The Ultimate 
Reality, for Pati, is one unified and coherent whole. Further, it is not an abstract idea but 
pervades the whole universe and reveals itself in its own creation. 

Professor Pati also introduces the idea of ‘spiritual force’ to explain the theory of 
creation. The spinitual power is the controlling authority of all that happens; this force 
operates as the basic principle of creation or evolution. It determines the diversified 
course of nature, maintains unity, regularity and harmony among the natural phenomena. 
This spiritual principle accounts for the change and constant flow of creation, the 
different phases of creation as well as the relational character of things and events.® In 
the essay referred to here, he has clearly mentioned that the basic uniting principle 
forms an inter-connected system. Every phenomenon of nature, or the disciplined 
behaviour of living beings has been explained in terms of the spiritual principle controlled 
by the Supreme Being. And this spiritual principle is nothing but the manifestation of the 
Divine. Here Pati’s metaphysical doctrine comes very close to the Hegelian objective 
idealism. Evidently, the existence of the physical world has not been denied in Pati’s 
metaphysics, nor treated as mere ‘appearance’ of the Ultimate Reality. Nor has the 
distinction of phenomena and noumena been entertained here, nor does the corporeal 
world get secondary importance. The physical and mental, spiritual and material, the 


conscious and unconscious, have not been isolated from each other; all of them belong 
to the Absolute, Visva-Brahmanda. 
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Moreover, Pati insists that this world exists irrespective of one’s need. All external 
things like rivers, mountains, forests, animals and human beings are different from one 
another but in spite of their marked difference, there is an inter-dependence and an 
internal discipline observed by all of them. Further, the process of harmonious 
development and the proper growth of all the inhabitants of nature show a continuity 
towards a higher form. Thus the inherent unity of all the existence confirms that there is 
an internal relation which binds everything into a system; it is not an accidental relation 
but a necessary relation. Subsequently, Pati has identified this relation with spiritual 
force and the divine power. 

In another phase of his metaphysical discussion, Professor Pati views man as 
occupying a dignified place especially when he talks of the human triumph over nature. 
He has discussed the role of man in the society as well as his relation with the 
environment, from a philosophical perspective. The human being, as a thinking and 
intelligent being, interrogates nature and attempts to unravel the mysteries of the 
universe. Man not only adapts to his natural surroundings, but involves himself in constant 
effort to understand the fundamental basis and the root cause of everything. Human 
curiosity, wonder, intellectual dissatisfaction and intellectual craving for spiritual 
attainment leads man towards a wider region (Visva), towards perfection (Suddha). A 
person can realize this ideal only when he understands the significance of human life, his 
place in nature, his role in the universe or what is being assigned to him. Every human 
being wants to mould his life-style after a model in and through this worldly life. If a man 
detaches himself from worldly affairs, he will be incomplete in this life. To put it 
precisely, random activity cannot be permitted for the pursuit of truth; the definite 
knowledge about things and events as well as the limitation of human knowledge and the 
relation of human beings with the world are required for perfection, for the realization of 
the ultimate goal of life. 

Thus Professor Pati inspires the human race to continue ceaseless effort for a 
higher form of life, a spiritual union with Visva. This lofty idea of man leads to the highest 
value—perfection, the supreme ideal. And, moreover, the realization of supreme values 
has not been confined to theoretical discussion alone. In the essay entitled, Atmasuddhi, 
he directs us towards the ideal path. He never thinks that the highest form of perfection 
is beyond human knowledge. We can pursue and achieve this end by service to mankind 
(Seva) and love for all (Visva-Bhratrtva). Pati suggests that everybody should desire 
perfection, strive for attainment of the ideal, cultivate the feeling of love for the human 
race and develop a sense of universal brotherhood. By doing so, a person becomes a 
perfect being (Atmasuddha), and this is how Pati has glorified the idea of man in his 
philosophy. 

From what we have said so far, it is evident that Professor Pati has treated all the 
metaphysical problems—the theory of creation, truth, human existence, etc., after the 
classical idealistic tradition. He has taken up the fundamental units of metaphysics, 
because an articulated metaphysical doctrine can be formulated by these essential 
ideas, for example, the universe, nature and man. When he explains the theory of 
creation or talks about the creator (the supreme idea in metaphysics), his presentation 
is simple and lucid; he has not used any abstruse language nor has he followed the purely 
speculative method in metaphysics. All the essays referred to in this discussion reveal 
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his original style of expression. Metaphor or poetic language did not cripple his ideas. 
He has retained the discipline of the subject and preserved the moral of the term 
‘Supreme Being’ As a good metaphysician, he provides reason for his metaphysical 
views and has carried out the task of giving a clear world-view. His approach has a 
novelty; his thought as reflected in his writings helps in resolving many ontological 
perplexities. 

As a thorough going rationalist, Professor Pati rigidly follows the method of reason. 
He has conducted the whole metaphysical enterprise by discursive reasoning: it is a 
reasoned account of the fundamental concepts of metaphysics. It will be more clear in 
the ensuing discussion that he has recognized reason as the only resort of human 
existence and the recourse for perfection. Human activity or human thought should be 
guided bv reason: the rational faculty always modifies the lower instincts of human 
beings. Moral virtues, spiritual love, understanding the meaning of the Ultimate Reality, 
attainment of the highest form of perfection, etc., all these can be achieved only by the 
exercise of reason. Reason, therefore, leads us to the ultimate end. According to Pati, 
intellect continues to proceed till the end is realized and, finally, it coincides with 
emotion—the unique feeling of intellectual satisfaction. 

It has also to be noted that Professor Pati’s metaphysical discourse concludes on 
an ethical note. The Supreme Being of his metaphysics and the supreme moral ideal are 
not two different ideas in his system. He has shown the transition of the highest 
metaphvsical form to the ethical norm; the notion of Visva-Brahméanda or the Ultimate 
Realitv is the basis of all values; it is the source of creation, the seat of highest perfection, 
and this idea, in his system, represents the Divine Spirit. Every human should pursue this 
ideal. Thus metaphysics, for Pati, is both evaluative and normative. 


B. Moral Philosophy: Religious Ethics 


Professor Pati, in his moral philosophy, addressed the problem of normative ethics. His 
moral discourse, as characteristically revealed in different essays, covers mainly the 
concepts of good and bad, right and wrong, rights and obligations, and moral 
responsibility. In answering the central question of ethics, ‘What is good?’, he holds a 
rationally defensible view. But reason has its limitation. That is why, though he sets out 
for a stable and strong ground for his moral convictions through the path of reason, he 
ends up by establishing his moral thesis on religious and spiritual grounds. The ultimate 
authonity in the moral universe is the Divine Power. He has acknowledged that morals 
can only be grounded on the divine authority. His ethical doctrine, which accordingly 
presupposes the supremacy of the sovereign spiritual power and the absolute moral 
principle, has been, sometimes, called the Divine Code. In the course of this discussion, 
it will be clear that Pati intends to connect morality with divinity. 

While initiating his discussion on moral issues, Pati begins with an analysis of 
actual moral problems and various types of psychological questions that may arise in 
analysing human activities. The general purview of his analysis is rational but he could 
not overlook some psychological factors determining the course of our moral actions. In 
giving an account of human morality, Pati has considered the psychological and also 
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logical conditions of human action. All aspects of human action, as confronted in a 
moral situation, have been discussed in the ethical essays.” He has studied the 
circumstances of human action, such as, motive of action, moral attitude, proper 
condition to assume a moral commitment, a moral climate in which moral obligations 
occur, how moral judgements carry some code and consistency in moral life, etc. He 
continues his analysis to show how acute psychological problems reflect our moral 
outlook. Particularly, he treats of the moral conflict between duty and action (both in the 
individual context and in the social context, in the essay entitled ‘ Kartavya-virodha’). He 
wants to show how a person is overpowered by his mental condition, puzzled and 
perplexed in questions concerning the right decision in the matters of duty and obligation. 
The style of perplexity and puzzlement may vary; after all, the human mind works in 
different ways. Moreover, the sort of problems that may prick one’s conscience are the 
sort of issues that disturbs one, are different and disfinitive. Pati has treated all these 
psychological questions inherent in our moral conflict, in making a proper decision, in 
giving a considered opinion on certain occasions and many other problems that we face 
in distinguishing between duty and action. His analysis of moral judgements also offers 
a detailed account of the circumstances in which we employ moral predicates or ascribe 
ethical value. According to him, moral judgements are not merely a description of 
matters of fact; moral predicates stand for intrinsic features of the motive or character 
of action to which they are applied. 

On this part, Professor Pati is solely concerned with the analysis of moral 
statements and never explicitly about the mental conditions. Nevertheless, he intends to 
talk about our moral approbation in passing judgements in ethics. For example, when we 
say, ‘X is good’, it is logically equivalent to saying that I have a moral approval in 
contemplating X. The same argument applies to statements about the rightness and 
wrongness of action or the obligations to perform them. Here, Professor Pati comes 
close to the contemporary emotive theory which serves, to a large extent, to express our 
moral sentiment, moral attitude, etc. 

Further, Professor Pati not only prefers to analyse the circumstances of human 
action, but also has revised all sorts of moral issues from the rationalistic point of view. 
He is primarily concerned with moral questions that come under ‘ought’ and he admits 
that certain rational principles should be followed in developing moral sense, in the 
selection of duties and obligations. He repeatedly warns us not to be led by emotion, 
passion, deep attachment and self-interest in deciding right and wrong. Moral life should 
be free from prejudice and bias; ideological conflicts should not affect our moral sense. 
On the contrary, he recommends rational guidance, dispassionate thinking, the 
restraining of sensuous feelings and self-criticism as the most suitable conditions in 
which moral sense or a sense of duty can grow. Pati believes that the development of 
moral sense has to be cultured; it is not conferred on life. One has to acquire this by 
practice and training. We have to take up moral responsibility; it is not transferable; one 
has to rely solely on reason to carry out this moral programme. The end of human action 
should be determined by reason, not by desires. We must have a clear conception of the 
rationality of ends as well as means. Professor Pati says without hesitation that the 
rational faculty can build up the moral character of the individual and the nation as a 


whole. 
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his original stvle of expression. Metaphor or poetic language did not cripple his ideas. 
He has retained the discipline of the subject and preserved the moral of the term 
‘Supreme Being’ As a good metaphysician, he provides reason for his metaphysical 
views and has carried out the task of giving a clear world-view. His approach has a 
novelty; his thought as reflected in his writings helps in resolving many ontological 
perplexities. 

As a thorough going rationalist, Professor Pati rigidly follows the method of reason. 
He has conducted the whole metaphysical enterprise by discursive reasoning: it is a 
reasoned account of the fundamental concepts of metaphysics. It will be more clear in 
the ensuing discussion that he has recognized reason as the only resort of human 
existence and the recourse for perfection. Human activity or human thought should be 
guided by reason; the rational faculty always modifies the lower instincts of human 
beings. Moral virtues, spiritual love, understanding the meaning of the Ultimate Reality, 
attainment of the highest form of perfection, etc., all these can be achieved only by the 
exercise of reason. Reason, therefore, leads us to the ultimate end. According to Pati, 
intellect continues to proceed till the end is realized and, finally, it coincides with 
emotion—the unique feeling of intellectual satisfaction. 

It has also to be noted that Professor Pati’s metaphysical discourse concludes on 
an ethical note. The Supreme Being of his metaphysics and the supreme moral ideal are 
not two different ideas in his system. He has shown the transition of the highest 
metaphvsical form to the ethical norm; the notion of Visva-Brahmanda or the Ultimate 
Reality is the basis of all values; it is the source of creation, the seat of highest perfection, 
and this idea, in his system, represents the Divine Spirit. Every human should pursue this 
ideal. Thus metaphysics, for Pati, is both evaluative and normative. 


B. Moral Philosophy: Religious Ethics 


Professor Pati, in his moral philosophy, addressed the problem of normative ethics. His 
moral discourse, as characteristically revealed in different essays, covers mainly the 
concepts of good and bad, right and wrong, rights and obligations, and moral 
responsibility. In answering the central question of ethics, ‘What is good?’, he holds a 
rationally defensible view. But reason has its limitation. That is why, though he sets out 
for a stable and strong ground for his moral convictions through the path of reason, he 
ends up bv establishing his moral thesis on religious and spiritual grounds. The ultimate 
authonity in the moral universe is the Divine Power. He has acknowledged that morals 
can only be grounded on the divine authority. His ethical doctrine, which accordingly 
presupposes the supremacy of the sovereign spiritual power and the absolute moral 
principle, has been, sometimes, called the Divine Code. In the course of this discussion, 
it will be clear that Pati intends to connect morality with divinity. 

While initiating his discussion on moral issues, Pati begins with an analysis of 
actual moral problems and various types of psychological questions that may arise in 
analysing human activities. The general purview of his analysis is rational but he could 
not overlook some psychological factors determining the course of our moral actions. In 
giving an account of human morality, Pati has considered the psychological and also 
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logical conditions of human action. All aspects of human action, as confronted in a 
moral situation, have been discussed in the ethical essays.” He has studied the 
circumstances of human action, such as, motive of action, moral attitude, proper 
condition to assume a moral commitment, a moral climate in which moral obligations 
occur, how moral judgements carry some code and consistency in moral life, etc. He 
continues his analysis to show how acute psychological problems reflect our moral 
outlook. Particularly, he treats of the moral conflict between duty and action (both in the 
individual context and in the social context, in the essay entitled ‘ Kartavya-virodha’). He 
wants to show how a person is overpowered by his mental condition, puzzled and 
perplexed in questions concerning the right decision in the matters of duty and obligation. 
The style of perplexity and puzzlement may vary; after all, the human mind works in 
different ways. Moreover, the sort of problems that may prick one’s conscience are the 
sort of issues that disturbs one, are different and disfinitive. Pati has treated all these 
psychological questions inherent in our moral conflict, in making a proper decision, in 
giving a considered opinion on certain occasions and many other problems that we face 
in distinguishing between duty and action. His analysis of moral judgements also offers 
a detailed account of the circumstances in which we employ moral predicates or ascribe 
ethical value. According to him, moral judgements are not merely a description of 
matters of fact; moral predicates stand for intrinsic features of the motive or character 
of action to which they are applied. 

On this part, Professor Pati is solely concerned with the analysis of moral 
statements and never explicitly about the mental conditions. Nevertheless, he intends to 
talk about our moral approbation in passing judgements in ethics. For example, when we 
say, ‘X is good’, it is logically equivalent to saying that I have a moral approval in 
contemplating X. The same argument applies to statements about the rightness and 
wrongness of action or the obligations to perform them. Here, Professor Pati comes 
close to the contemporary emotive theory which serves, to a large extent, to express our 
moral sentiment, moral attitude, etc. 

Further, Professor Pati not only prefers to analyse the circumstances of human 
action, but also has revised all sorts of moral issues from the rationalistic point of view. 
He is primarily concerned with moral questions that come under ‘ought’ and he admits 
that certain rational principles should be followed in developing moral sense, in the 
selection of duties and obligations. He repeatedly warns us not to be led by emotion, 
passion, deep attachment and self-interest in deciding right and wrong. Moral life should 
be free from prejudice and bias; ideological conflicts should not affect our moral sense. 
On the contrary, he recommends rational guidance, dispassionate thinking, the 
restraining of sensuous feelings and self-criticism as the most suitable conditions in 
which moral sense or a sense of duty can grow. Pati believes that the development of 
moral sense has to be cultured; it is not conferred on life. One has to acquire this by 
practice and training. We have to take up moral responsibility; it is not transferable; one 
has to rely solely on reason to carry out this moral programme. The end of human action 
should be determined by reason, not by desires. We must have a clear conception of the 
rationality of ends as well as means. Professor Pati says without hesitation that the 
rational faculty can build up the moral character of the individual and the nation as a 
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So far we have noted the actual cases of moral problems and how rational behaviour 
can bring about solution thereto. But Pati’s chief concern seems to be the prescriptive 
aspect of moral discourse where he succeeds in answering the central question, ‘What 
is good?’ In ascertaining the nature of the moral ideal (Adarsha O Unnati), he has 
reviewed the concept in the ethico-religious context and has also justified how the 
metaphvsical form is closely associated with the ethical norm. When he talks of the 
moral ideal, he prefers a religious as well as metaphysical orientation of moral life. The 
ethical ‘good’ has been described as infinite, eternal, unlimited, and 2n absolute and 
unconditional principle. It is the perfect form of value and the highest form of knowledge. 
On many occasions, the spiritual aspect of human life (moksa or liberation) and the 
highest concept of morality have been interchangeably used to signify the ideal of our 
society. Moral life seeks and pursues this ideal; failure, frustration and futility of attempts 
should not affect our quest for the ideal. 

Pati reminds us that material prosperity can give partial satisfaction. The intent 
urge for spiritual perfection persists in our rational life till its fulfilment. Obviously, the 
questions of after-life, rebirth, immortality of soul, etc. crop up; human life turns out to 
be an eternal journey. The idea of an imperishable soul becomes evident in the moral 
doctrine—the postulate of immortality is the postulate of morality: Pati also points out that 
the notion of the ideal, the ‘good’, is not a mere theoretical concept; it can be realized 
through rational activities. Perfection, after all, is a value-concept—to realize its meaning 
is the goal of human life and the process of achieving it brings about the total 
development of humanity. This form of ideal, which is to be followed in our social life, 
has been placed before us by Pati. 

This normative word ‘ideal’ (adarsha) or goal of life consistently follows from the 
metaphysical idea of absolute, which further proceeds towards the Divine Region. The 
talk of moral sense—sense of duty and justice, moral power or moral conscience—has 
an implicit reference to the Divine Power. When our conscience is burdened with 
superstition, no doubt we try to enlighten our inner feelings by rationalising them, but 
intellect or reason must be under the control of some superior power because of its 
limited capacity. Very often, Professor Pati speaks about the voice of conscience (viveka) 
as our constant guide in moral affairs and the voice of conscience has been 
metaphorically described as the voice of God, which clearly signifies spiritual power, 
much above the level of intellect or reason. So, intellect is not the sole authority in ethical 
matters. Intellect may have placed human beings in the highest position in nature, but it 
requires proper guidance to operate properly. That is why, Pati introduces an unseen 
spiritual power (naitika bala), which is divine; this moral power is the natural instinct of 
the human race. He has opposed the theories of Intellectualism, Materialism and 
Psychological Hedonism (Manasikatavada). 

So, ultimately Divine Power prevails over all affairs. This power is evident in the 
course of evolution—non-living to living; this universe is the divine manifestation. 
Professor Pati uniformly maintains that spiritual power restores natural harmony; it 
creates and gives sustenance to everything and decides the destiny of all that is being 
created. Again, the fundamental metaphysical principle does not conflict with the 
supreme Divine Power of the moral universe. Thus Pati has made a good attempt to 
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It is also refreshing to note that traditional ideas of fatalism or determinism could 
not influence his thought. He did not plead for utilitarianism, however, but always for 
perfectionism. He closely observes actual causes of the human problem and its 
consequences. He also provides for human freedom, i.e. freedom of choice. He does not 
entertain a pre-determinant factor in our destiny. He is a liberal moral thinker. He does 
not support any extreme view. To him, human beings are free to think, to live and let 
others live. This is the unique characteristic of his moral philosophy. He has set a 
spiritual ethical norm for the human race that can rescue us from moral degeneration. 
To wind up, the moral law, according to him, is an absolute, unchangeable, unconditional, 
eternal and spiritual principle; human beings of all ages have to abide by this law. This 
marks him out as an absolutist par excellence. 


C. Religion: Theistic and Metaphysical 


Professor Pati, in the discussion on dharma or religion, starts with its etymological 
account and multifarious usages. The word ‘dharma’ comes from the root ‘dhri’ (support 
or uphold); it also stands for a vast array of things like duty, responsibility, morality, 
virtue, law, natural order, essential characteristics of things, etc. While initiating the 
discussion on religion, he takes note of all sorts of religious ideas and allied concepts 
related to the religious life. However, a detailed discussion of the different senses of the 
word ‘dharma’ is not necessary for him; what he wants is to reveal the true spirit of 
dharma as religion. 

From his systematic approach indicating the various senses of the word ‘religion’, 
it becomes clear that he does not mean by ‘dharma’ what is popularly understood. 
Religion, according to him, cannot be restricted only to prayer, or to worship to propitiate 
gods and goddesses, or miracle, occult power and creation of supernatural things. To 
understand the meaning of religion is to study the broad field of its application—the 
pervasive view of religion. Pati, in the essay ‘Dharma O Jivana’,* has seriously sought to 
show the proper aspect of religious life. He has described dharma as the eternal law of 
existence and the universal principle of sustenance and creativity; he puts dharma at the 
root of everything in the world. 

In the religious discussion, Pati has not only considered dharma as the fundamental 
principle of creation but also as the moral principle which sustains peace and harmony 
in human society. Sometimes, he has acknowledged dharma as the only means of 
realization of purusartha or moksa (the highest point of values); one has to go through the 
path of dharma to reach the stage of liberation. In the essay referred to above, Pati 
answers this vital question of human yearnings. He covers the question of spiritual 
awakening in man, and also how dharma explains the mystery of the universe. So, 
religion, in Pati’s philosophy, has to be understood in a wider sense—which covers the 
metaphysical, physical and spiritual fields. He has reformulated the popular sense of 
religion and has considered it as the vital principle operating in the spiritual and 
material world. The spiritual and the material, with their distinctive characteristics, are 
not incompatible but complementaries. And religion reconciles these two worlds; 
ultimately, it converts a human life to the divine one. He has justified that dharma is the 
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spiritual force, the fundamental basis of the universe—the source of all that exists and 
above all, it is Divine Love. The true sense of religion, as he presents this, is the spiritual 
principle which is constantly working in human life; religion cultivates those values which 
are uniquely human. Spiritual life does not abandon normal social life and complete 
renunciation may not be necessary for a spiritual cause. Spiritual enlightenment is 
possible in and through dharma, which our ancestors used to practise. He strongly holds 
that dharma is our ultimate concern and the principles of dharma involve a comprehensive 
ordering of human life; it also determines the principle of creativity. 

As a true Hindu, Pati has mentioned that the great virtue of dharma is to provide not 
only a scheme of individual salvation but also of collective values. He also believes in the 
traditional Hindu rites and rituals, worship and prayers, etc., since these are useful in 
ordering social life and disciplining human conduct. Thereby, dharma has not been 
downgraded, rather it predominates over the practical aspects of life (artha and kama) 
and moulds our spiritual life towards perfection (moksa). He feels the need for socio- 
religious practices since these provide occasions for extending love and good wishes to 
others. These religious functions also promote and encourage the right attitude to life, 
and a sense of universal brotherhood (visva-bhratrtva)—the concept of world community 
also evolves. In this way, dharma preserves the harmony and peace in society. Religion is 
an indispensable part of life. Religion ties up the spiritual, moral and social values. It is 
interesting to note that the status of social value has been raised, since he remarks, 
“Religion is an endeavour to secure the conservation of socially recognised values.” 

Professor Pati does not attempt to present theological arguments for the existence 
of God since as a theist, he thinks that faith in God is the essence of religion. But he has 
not presented the picture of a personified God. In his religious discussion God has been 
depicted as the Divine Spirit, the Supreme Power, the highest Being in all existences as 
well as the highest Idea in the conceptual world, which is eternal, irrefutable and 
indubitable. It is dharma or religion which can communicate the Divine Grace to us; 
religion establishes the unique relation between God and man, the devotee and the 
devoted. Vision of the deity is not a myth. For Pati our spiritual experience or religious 
experience occurs through cognition and emotion; and such experience elevates the total 
personality of man. Divine grace and spiritual power often have been interchangeably 
used in the context of religious life. This spiritual power is indescribable but revealed in 
the human character and nature. 

This is how Professor Pati has given a new direction to religious life, to the moral 
life, and to the social and cultural aspects of human life. He does not subscribe to any 
dogmatic theology. His religious view is secular, his religion is humanistic. He holds a 
comprehensive view on dharma and formulates a genuine religious doctrine. 

He is liberal in his outlook since he has not raised the issues of caste and 
community. He is consistent in maintaining the harmony between the spiritual and the 
physical aspects of the concept of dharma or religion. Dharma, as we have seen, is the 
basic principle of creation which is controlled by Divine Power (sometimes Pati prefers 
to use ‘spiritual force’). In a word, he has presented dharma as covering the entire world, 
in the most impressive way. He has rightly emphasized the need for religious practices 

and for them to maintain a balance between the spiritual and the material aspects of 
human life; dharma is to promote unity among individuals and nations, He hascmade a 
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good effort to show that religion is not a mere abstract concept. Religious values are not 
ephemeral but real and meaningful and bring out the real significance of human 
existence. 

It follows from this discussion, that dharma represents the broad conceptual 
framework of the ethical, metaphysical and spiritual values, all three being linked by 
Professor Pati. Religion is the end-point where ethics and metaphysics meet together. 
The supreme idea of ethics and the highest metaphysical truth surrender to the Divine 
Power; the metaphysical principle as well as the principle of morality ultimately rest 
upon divine ground. Ethics is not a mere collection of moral laws; it is not that man’s 
happiness consists only in moral activity—a feeling of dependence upon the invisible 
spiritual power and the act of worship, prayer, meditation, etc., brings about a spiritual 
contentment which cannot be obtained from any other source whatsoever. To conclude 
this part, we must admit that Pati’s concept of dharma brings a new moral dimension to 
this world torn by hatred and strife. 


II 


I shall present now a later model intellectual of Orissa—Professor Ganeswar Misra— 
whose philosophical works indicate a line of unique logic distinct from the earlier model 
of Professor Pati. Professor G. Misra offers a metaphysical model which is radically 
analytical in nature. He has presented a very original interpretation of some basic 
concepts of Indian philosophy, especially, Advaita Vedanta, by applying the logico- 
linguistic method. He was the first Indian philosopher to use the technique of analytical 
philosophy for the interpretation as well as for the criticism of Indian Philosophy with a 
view to freeing the latter from the conventional metaphysical dressing and presenting it 
in its proper perspective. As illustrative examples, I shall explain his interpretation of 
Sabda-pramana. the doctrines of Adhyasa and Saksi-Caitanya. 

I would like to begin with an incident as a relevant background to Misra’s 
philosophical career and his philosophical insights. Once Professor Misra casually 
remarked in a group discussion that when he joined the teaching profession, he was 
inspired by two strong motives. He was not happy with the way in which Indian Philosophy 
was presented in the standard textbooks and classroom lectures in Indian universities. 
Further he was disturbed by some derogatory remarks made by W.T. Stace that Indian 
Philosophy was nothing but theology and depended profusely on metaphors and similes 
which did not allow one to detect the soundness of arguments. He set himself on the two- 
fold task of presenting Indian Philosophy in a manner that displayed its excellence to the 
philosophers of the West. 

To achieve this objective he went to the U.K. tor research under Professor A,J. Ayer 
(1953-55), the most renowned name among philosophers at that time. There he worked 
on “Logical Foundations of the Monistic Philosophies of Bradley and Sankara” Obviously, 
his aim was to show that Indian Philosophy is not mystical but that it entirely depends 
upon clear and cogent logical argumentation. He completed his Ph.D. within the 
minimum time of just two years, and amazed the British scholar by showing how Sankara 
elaborated and spelled out in full detail that the logical analysis of language and concepts 
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spiritual force, the fundamental basis of the universe—the source of all that exists and 
above all, it is Divine Love. The true sense of religion, as he presents this, is the spiritual 
principle which is constantly working in human life; religion cultivates those values which 
are uniquely human. Spiritual life does not abandon normal social life and complete 
renunciation may not be necessary for a spiritual cause. Spiritual enlightenment is 
possible in and through dharma, which our ancestors used to practise. He strongly holds 
that dharma is our ultimate concern and the principles of dharma involve a comprehensive 
ordering of human life; it also determines the principle of creativity. 

As a true Hindu, Pati has mentioned that the great virtue of dharma is to provide not 
only a scheme of individual salvation but also of collective values. He also believes in the 
traditional Hindu rites and rituals, worship and prayers, etc., since these are useful in 
ordering social life and disciplining human conduct. Thereby, dharma has not been 
downgraded, rather it predominates over the practical aspects of life (artha and kama) 
and moulds our spiritual life towards perfection (moksa). He feels the need for socio- 
religious practices since these provide occasions for extending love and good wishes to 
others. These religious functions also promote and encourage the right attitude to life, 
and a sense of universal brotherhood (visva-bhratrtva)—the concept of world community 
also evolves. In this way, dharma preserves the harmony and peace in society. Religion is 
an indispensable part of life. Religion ties up the spiritual, moral and social values. It is 
interesting to note that the status of social value has been raised, since he remarks, 
“Religion is an endeavour to secure the conservation of socially recognised values.” 

Professor Pati does not attempt to present theological arguments for the existence 
of God since as a theist, he thinks that faith in God is the essence of religion. But he has 
not presented the picture of a personified God. In his religious discussion God has been 
depicted as the Divine Spirit, the Supreme Power, the highest Being in all existences as 
well as the highest Idea in the conceptual world, which is eternal, irrefutable and 
indubitable. It is dharma or religion which can communicate the Divine Grace to us; 
religion establishes the unique relation between God and man, the devotee and the 
devoted. Vision of the deity is not a myth. For Pati our spiritual experience or religious 
experience occurs through cognition and emotion; and such experience elevates the total 
personality of man. Divine grace and spiritual power often have been interchangeably 
used in the context of religious life. This spiritual power is indescribable but revealed in 
the human character and nature. 

This is how Professor Pati has given a new direction to religious life, to the moral 
life, and to the social and cultural aspects of human life. He does not subscribe to any 
dogmatic theology. His religious view is secular, his religion is humanistic. He holds a 
comprehensive view on dharma and formulates a genuine religious doctrine. 

He is liberal in his outlook since he has not raised the issues of caste and 
community. He is consistent in maintaining the harmony between the spiritual and the 
physical aspects of the concept of dharma or religion. Dharma, as we have seen, is the 
basic principle of creation which is controlled by Divine Power (sometimes Pati prefers 
to use ‘spiritual force’). In a word, he has presented dharma as covering the entire world, 
in the most impressive way. He has rightly emphasized the need for religious practices 
and for them to maintain a balance between the spiritual and the material aspects of 
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good effort to show that religion is not a mere abstract concept. Religious values are not 
ephemeral but real and meaningful and bring out the real significance of human 
existence. 

It follows from this discussion, that dharma represents the broad conceptual 
framework of the ethical, metaphysical and spiritual values, all three being linked by 
Professor Pati. Religion is the end-point where ethics and metaphysics meet together. 
The supreme idea of ethics and the highest metaphysical truth surrender to the Divine 
Power; the metaphysical principle as well as the principle of morality ultimately rest 
upon divine ground. Ethics is not a mere collection of moral laws; it is not that man’s 
happiness consists only in moral activity—a feeling of dependence upon the invisible 
spiritual power and the act of worship, prayer, meditation, etc., brings about a spiritual 
contentment which cannot be obtained from any other source whatsoever. To conclude 
this part, we must admit that Pati’s concept of dharma brings a new moral dimension to 
this world torn by hatred and strife. 


I 


I shall present now a later model intellectual of Orissa—Professor Ganeswar Misra— 
whose philosophical works indicate a line of unique logic distinct from the earlier model 
of Professor Pati. Professor G. Misra offers a metaphysical model which is radically 
analytical in nature. He has presented a very original interpretation of some basic 
concepts of Indian philosophy, especially, Advaita Vedanta, by applying the logico- 
linguistic method. He was the first Indian philosopher to use the technique of analytical 
philosophy for the interpretation as well as for the criticism of Indian Philosophy with a 
view to freeing the latter from the conventional metaphysical dressing and presenting it 
in its proper perspective. As illustrative examples, I shall explain his interpretation of 
Sabda-pramana. the doctrines of Adhyasa and Saksi-Caitanya. 

I would like to begin with an incident as a relevant background to Misra’s 
philosophical career and his philosophical insights. Once Professor Misra casually 
remarked in a group discussion that when he joined the teaching profession, he was 
inspired by two strong motives. He was not happy with the way in which Indian Philosophy 
was presented in the standard textbooks and classroom lectures in Indian universities. 
Further he was disturbed by some derogatory remarks made by W.T. Stace that Indian 
Philosophy was nothing but theology and depended profusely on metaphors and similes 
which did not allow one to detect the soundness of arguments. He set himself on the two- 
fold task of presenting Indian Philosophy in a manner that displayed its excellence to the 
philosophers of the West. 

To achieve this objective he went to the U.K. for research under Professor A,J. Ayer 
(1953-55), the most renowned name among philosophers at that time. There he worked 
on “Logical Foundations of the Monistic Philosophies of Bradley and Sankara” Obviously, 
his aim was to show that Indian Philosophy is not mystical but that it entirely depends 
upon clear and cogent logical argumentation. He completed his Ph.D. within the 
minimum time of just two years, and amazed the British scholar by showing how Sankara 
elaborated and spelled out in full detail that the logical analysis of language and concepts 
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was the only method for philosophical knowledge. Sabda-pramana, he interpreted with full 
justification from textual evidence from classical Sanskrit originals, is nothing other 
than logico-linguistic analysis and not verbal testimony. Misra pointed out that it was a 
sheer mistake on the part of most modem oriental scholars to interpret Sabda-pramana 
as revealed text or scriptural testimony. This, he argued, was due to the teaching of 
Western philosophy by Christian theologians and Christian missionaries who taught the 
subject in English medium at the three universities of Calcutta. Bombay, and Madras. 
He also clearly stated that all the arguments used by Bradley in his Appearance and 
Reality to show that the world of common experience is an appearance and that the 
Ultimate Reality is one individual whole experience are Sankarite in character. 

After he returned to India, he continued to apply himself to the task of giving clear, 
logical exposition of the two prominent systems of Indian philosophy, Advaita Vedanta 
and Buddhism. He adopted a complex pattern of showing that the traditional 
construction put upon Advaita Vedanta by contemporary philosophers could not stand 
the scrutiny of logical analysis anywhere either in part or in whole. Here he appeared in 
his analytical role of taking up concepts and arguments systematically from philosophical 
texts and proved their hollow character by different techniques of conceptual analysis. 
His aim was to show that the way in which these scholars understood Advaita Vedanta 
and Buddhism could not be what their propounders in India’s philosophical circles 
thought, and naturally he became quite controversial. In his innumerable philosophical 
papers, seminar discussions and in his book, Analytical Studies in Indian Philosophical 
Problems* he exposed the unsound character of the argument from deep sleep (susupti), 
the concept of witness-consciousness (saksi-caitanya), changing character of different 
states of consciousness in respect of their objects, etc. His analysis of the doctrine of 
Adhyasa, a systematic world-illusion as interpreted by the traditionalists, and of the 
concept of Moksa as escape from worldly bondage and merging in the Absolute, created 
a stir among readers in India and abroad. 

In the second phase of his philosophical career, from 1969 onwards, he appeared 
in a constructive role, and started giving a systematic interpretation of Advaita Vedanta 
and to some extent Buddhism in the contemporary philosophical idiom, sorting out the 
problems under the theory of logic, epistemology and questions of moral philosophy. His 
exposition of the philosophical method employed by the great Indian philosophical 
systems of thought is full of insight and puts Indian philosophy at the high watermark of 
reflective thinking. He has uniformly shown that by Sabdapramana these schools denoted 
a logical analysis of the depth-grammar of language as the only legitimate source of our 
philosophical knowledge. Here the entire discussion is examined in respect of finding 
out the unconditional condition, the end-points of our conceptual system (Nirupadhika 
Adhisthana). According to him, Advaita Vedanta and Buddhism are completely different 
from religion on the one hand and empirical sciences on the other. During this period he 
has also consistently maintained that the Afman is neither the self nor the soul but a 


*Originally published by the Dept. of Philosophy, Utkal University in 1967. 
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formal condition of language, always moving out towards the border. It is not that by 
means of which our language is supposed to achieve what it is. It rather is the condition 
of discourse and does not belong to the achievement. It is not that by means of which the 
understanding grasps, understands the world of experience and cannot, therefore, belong 
to or fall within the realm of the comprehended. 

Then, the doctrine of Adhyasa, for him, is a problem of predication, and not a 
doctrine of universal illusion. In this doctrine, he says, the predicate alone can be 
changed, corrected and cannot express its meaning without being tied down in an 
assertive judgement. The logical subject is firmly rooted, and cannot be contradicted or 
negated. It can express its meaning by itself (svayam-prakasa). This is not only a feature 
of the Sanskrit language and understanding, but a necessary feature of all languages and 
understanding. If these features were not present, self-correction and growth of 
knowledge and experience would not be possible. This doctrine, with its method of 
logical analysis, shows that philosophy describes as well as explains. This doctrine not 
only says that there is a persistent feature of this language but that it is also a necessary 
feature of any language whatsoever. It is a two-fold method like the Kantian method of 
metaphysical and transcendental deduction (of categories). 

Further, Professor Misra’s analysis of saksi-caitanya as a necessary formal condition 
of all assertions is uniquely revealing in character. He has put it in a simple manner. 
According to his interpretation, whenever we assert anything truly or falsely, it implies 
necessarily that ‘we know’ To say that it is a table either rightly or wrongly is to assert 
that / know that it is a table. If somebody asserted that this is a table and then says that 
he does not know, his assertion will be no part of discourse. He will fail to communicate 
anything whatsoever. So, “I know’ is always presupposed in what is being asserted in the 
assertion—whether truly or falsely. Even when I misidentify a person as my brother, the 
formal condition that I know is necessarily present there. So, what is being referred to 
in my judgement is out there and cannot be denied. If I say that this is a table, the 
subsequent negative judgement cannot negate “this” In correcting myself I assert, ‘This 
is not a table, this is a cardboard’ In this assertion, the predicate alone is cancelled and 
replaced. The subject ‘this’ is not cancelled and not replaced. It implies that what 
belongs to the world does exist (whether we correctly estimate or misestimate it, in 
saying that it is such-and-such). So, this is a necessary feature of language that the “this” 
cannot be denied. The ‘this’ and ‘I know’ are necessary features of language—that the 
former is sat and the latter cit. They are the ultimate ground or end-points of our 
conceptual system, the adhisthana, upon which, and with the help of which, all conceptual 
and cognitive activities are carried on. Since it is neither diminished nor increased, it is 
not affected by the application or withdrawal of the different predicates. It is called 
Svayam-sampurna and ananda or eternal bliss. So, saksi-caitanya is the very basic condition 
of assertion, without which the discussion of knowledge is impossible. Since it is not a 
thing, the description of it in terms of substance and quality or qualities, does not apply 
here. This is what is meant by the mass of knowledge, having neither inside nor outside. 
It is knowledge where the distinction between knower, known and knowledge is vanished. 
This part of Professor Misra’s discussion has been most illuminating. Nobody has made 
it so intelligible as he has done it so far. 
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Besides this is revolutionary reconstruction of classical Indian philosophy in order 
to exhibit its pristine glory, Professor Misra also points out how analysis can be usefully 
employed in the service of thought and reason. He has distinctly shown how analysis can 
be applied to clarify muddled thinking, to erase wrong pictures and to replace misfit 
metaphors in his analysis of the controversy between spiritualism and materialism. He 
believes that there are philosophically misleading conceptions such as spirit, soul, 
transcendental creator, etc. which are the perennial sources of social prejudice, religious 
custom, and even dangerous rituals. According to Misra, these ideas come from 
customary religion, sociology, political theories and anthropology. People have been 
always worried about the nature and relation of mind to the body; they have either 
reduced man to a mere machine or to a disembodied spirit. Misra points that they have 
dangled with an idea of the dual nature of man consisting of two independent 
substances—the physical body and the spiritual soul glued together in an unnatural tie. 
They have always anxiously tried to break this artificial tie so that the spirit will be free 
and the body perish to the vilest dust. Misra feels unhappy because the idea of spirit, 
soul and disembodied existence perpetually torment human society with fears of the 
ghost and evil spirit, urging men, in extreme cases, to propitiate these even by human 
sacrifices. Ultimately, he presents the concept of mind as nothing more than the 
expression of human activities. He has explained it in his General President's address 
in the Indian Philosophical Congress session at Hyderabad in 1972, and emphasized 
that only philosophical analysis can render help, because such wrong images spring 
from misunderstanding depth-grammar of our language. He also emphasizes that 
psychoanalysis with all its tall claims can achieve nothing while politics and politicat 
theories are sources of social nuisance. However, according to him, a great service has 
been rendered by Plato in his book The Republic and he suggests that philosophers may 
follow Plato and educate the masses. 

At this point it is worthwhile to review certain ingenious points in Professor Misra'’s 
development of thought as revealed in his interpretation of the Advaita in concepts 
referred to here, 

(1) Notable among these are: Sabda-pramana: Professor Misra construes Sabda- 
pramana as conceptual analysis and he has taken great pains to prove that Sankara 
adopted conceptual analysis as the method of philosophy. We have also noted, Misra’s 
arguments for his thesis are based on textual reference. He has clearly stated that 
Sankara’s conceptual analysis does not offer either a psychological account of experience 
or a metaphysical knowledge of the transcendental reality underlying the empirical 
world; philosophical knowledge is not a sort of mystical experience, nor is it speculative 
proof of the existence of any transcendent entity. Professor Misra ascertains that it is 
rather the type of knowledge acquired through an examination of the ‘depth grammar’ 
of discourse and he confirms that “analysis of different linguistic forms, that is, Sabda- 
pramana is the only method” (p. 127 of Misra’s book*) for philosophical knowledge. In 
this context, Misra also interpreted some allied concepts, like sruti as logical analysis of 


*Advaita Concept of Philosophy: Its Method, Scope and Limits, 1971. Published by Biswaranjan Misra, 
Bhubaneswar. 
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meaning, Sastra as the rules of language and he finally declares that sabda is logico- 
linguistic analysis. 

(11) Adhyasa: Misra’s analysis of the Advaita epistemic term ‘adhyasa’, with its 
constituents asmad and yjusmad, is remarkable and revolutionary. He was well-known as 
a revolutionary thinker, when he pronounced that the doctrine of Adhyasa is a logical 
doctrine and not an account of the psychology of perceptual error or illusion. Misra has 
elaborately discussed the twin concepts—asmad and yusmad used in Sankara’s Adhyasa- 
Bhasya and his argument is supported by Sankara's first statement in the opening line of 
that chapter. Referring to this first statement, Misra argues that the nature of subject 
(asmad) and that of predicate (yusmad) are opposed to each other like light and 
darkness, which signifies their contrasting nature. Further, Misra has illustrated these 
opposite characteristics of the subject and predicate by applying the analytical technique; 
he has shown the distinctive logical behaviour of the predicate, yusmad, as corrigible, 
changeable, unstable and therefore, non-eternal, corresponding to Advaita terminology, 
such as, anrta, prapanca, asat, anitya, etc. Misra has also analysed the concept of subject, 
asmad which behaves in a different manner; it is a constant factor in knowledge and it is 
unchangeable, incorrigible, true and eternal, etc. which correspond to these ideas, such 
as, sat, satya, nitya, etc. Misra points out that Sarikara’s illustration of perceptual error 
occurring in the rope-snake illusion is illustrative of the logical error involved in the 
wrong combination of the two concepts in every empirical judgement. Sankara, therefore, 
generalizes that all empirical propositions, on account of illogical coupling of the subject 
and predicate (asmad and yusmad), lead to wrong knowledge called adhyasa. Professor 
Misra has explored this textual reference to restore the logical point that, since asmad 
(subject) and yusmad (predicate) belong to two diferent categories with distinct and 
opposite characteristics, the ascription of the predicate to the subject in the form of 
proposition is logically unsound. Subsequently, the predicate yusmad has been treated as 
false (mithya) because of its inconsistent behaviour and vulnerable nature as the 
predicate. That is why, Sankara denies the validity of all empirical judgements from the 
logical standpoint. Professor Misra also referred to the cause of the illogical combination 
as beginningless ignorance (avidy@) as propounded by Sankara. As a contrast to the 
falsifiable character of predicate, the nature of subject is firmly rooted, and not affected 
by the attribution of predicate. Since the subject is a demonstrative word, being used 
referentially, there is no possibility of this being misused or mistaken while the predicate 
(yusmad) operates a describing function that is liable to be a wrong description leading 
to wrong judgements. Professor Misra's analysis of asmad and yusmad further clarifies 
that the examples used by Sankara are to be understood as illustrative of logical point, 
that is, the principle of predication. Misra regrets that the traditional views in rendering 
Adhydsa as superimposition is a misinterpretation of the term, since Sankara discussed 
the logical error of misapplication of yusmady predicate, that is, to the subject, asmad, 
citing the example of two mutually exclusive ideas, like light and darkness (tamah- 
prakasa, Sankara’s terminology). According to Sankara, these two ideas cannot be 
validly tied together in the form of judgement. Professor Misra, after displaying the role 
of predicate and subject, confirms that, “Sankara was concerned with analysis of logical 
concepts and mapping out the entire conceptual framework and nothing else” (ibid, p. 
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71). Further, Misra says, “the doctrine of Adhyasa preaches a philosophy of language and 
not an account of the illusory character of the world we live...This doctrine is a case of 
revisionary metaphysics and not a descriptive one, a distinction validly pointed out by 
Strawson in contemporary philosophy” (ibid). 

(iii) Saksi-Caitanya: We have already explained how Misra portrayed the notion of 
s@ksi as a necessary and basic condition of all assertions by an example of the cognitive 
statement, ‘I know that this is a table’ Here Professor Misra's analysis of the concept 
of stksi as the portrayal of the expression ‘I know’ seems to be one of the most significant 
features of his analytical technique. He has made persistent efforts to show that séaksi 
should not be understood as passive observer in knowledge. The notion of saksi represents 
the concept of atman in the context of knowledge. Misra argues that we never say ‘My 
atman knows’, but ‘I know’; this expression ‘I know’ designates the idea of subject of all 
assertions. Further, he has clearly mentioned that the concept of ‘atman’ has been used 
in Advaita Vedanta as a referring expression, the demonstratives like aham (I), idam 
(it or this), tat (that), etc. in different contexts. Similarly, the notion of saksi-caitanya 
occurs as the persistent subject of all the statements we make and therefore, Misra 
ascertains that saksi-caitanya is the forma! condition, a necessary pre-requisite of the 
cognitive statement. 

In the foregoing discussion, I have tried to arrange the salient features of Professor 
Misra's thought as highlighted from personal discussion with him. Also, from his writings, 
] have tried to mark out how Misra’s thought reflected in different phases of the work of 
philosophical reconstruction in right earnest. “Where the grand structure of thought has 
been destroyed by unworthy visitors”, Misra did yeoman’s service to philosophy by 
“destroying what deserves to be destroyed”* and reconstructing them. He has also 
shown how philosophy can be relevant to practical life, to the service of mankind (in his 
work on Plato’s The Republic). He used to say, “Philosopher alone is capable of presenting 
the ideal form of society because of his training in analytical reasoning and reflective 
thinking”.* 1 would like to conclude with a note of admiration and tributes to the 
philosophical work of Misra which is a product of genius and differs in many respects 
from the work of other Indian thinkers. Till the last days of his life, Professor Misra was 
immersed in intellectual pursuit of such questions as ‘What is philosophy?’ ‘What it 
ought to be and how it ought to be done’ 


8 


In the foregoing account of the two types of philosophical thinking in the history of 
Orissa, namely that of Professor Pati and Professor Misra, we have observed that even 
though there is a marked difference in their way of dealing with philosophical issues, 
there is no conflict between the two modes of thinking or dealing with philosophical 
problems. Due to their different philosophical training they could not reconcile in every 
respect their divergence of thought, which contributed to the formation of two models of 
philosophical reasoning. While considering the philosophical account of Professor Pati, 


*Professor Misra’s remarks. 
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we have seen that Pati has anchored his philosophical views on tradition and tried to 
promote Indian idealism following the ancient Indian heritage of spiritualism. Misra, on 
the other hand, attempts to clarify philosophical issues by applying the analytical method, 
that is, the logico-linguistic method used in contemporary philosophising. Evidently Misra 
tries to resolve philosophical problems by analysing the meaning of the fundamental 
concepts involved. 

However, I would first like to dwell upon the central points in Professor Pati’s inter- 
connected system of metaphysics, ethics and religion. We have observed that Pati 
believes in a Supreme Divine principle covering the metaphysical truth and moral ideal. 
According to Professor Pati’s philosophical approach, everything is the expression of 
spirit and the spiritual principle constructs a harmonious pattern of unity among men, 
society and nature. We have also noted that his notion of spiritualism is rooted in 
Upanishadic and Vedantic monism. He never lost his faith in the Divine Power, which is 
vividly expressed in different philosophical essays. Spiritualism and nationalism inspired 
him throughout his life. The influence of a foreign educational system, at that time, could 
not affect his way of thinking or way of life. Many times, as expressed in his writings, he 
was passionately inspired to work for spiritual upliftment to save the nation, as love for 
humanity could preserve unity and fraternity. As an idealist thinker he looked upon the 
question of national regeneration as a spiritual question. Gradually, his extensive 
narration of spiritualism automatically merges with nationalism which, for Pati, is nothing 
but a sense of spiritual and moral dignity. We have also marked that all his writings 
present a clear picture of inter-connected personal feelings, moral sentiments and moral 
convictions based on profound reason. His mode of thought retains a balance between 
rational faculty and emotion. Professor Pati'’s philosophy is a unique blend of spiritual 
and temporal, faith and reason, intellect and intuition. 

Now, to sum up all that we have said about Misra’s philosophical acumen in 
applying the method of logico-linguistic analysis, we have to admit that he has brought 
about a revolution in the traditional method of treating philosophical problems, especially 
in the Indian contest. He emphasizes the methodological aspect of philosophy. Professor 
Misra’s criticism and interpretation of Indian philosophical concepts have reorganized 
many chapters of the history of Indian philosophy in a new order. All of his writings in 
different aspects of philosophy reflect a genuine expression of his philosophical views in 
a very intelligible manner. Once he casually remarked that philosophy is not the record 
of thoughts, since he moulded his mode of thinking after Wittgenstein’s views that 
“philosophy is not a theory, but an activity”; a philosopher should be concerned with the 
act of meaning, analysis of concepts to remove vagueness and ambiguity of the technical 
terms used in philosophy. Obviously, Professor Misra has done this job efficiently and 
very effectively, as we have noticed in his method of clanification of the meaning of 
philosophical concepts, especially, of Advaitin terms discussed in this paper, howsoever 
briefly. To say precisely, Professor Misra was solely engaged in methodological question 
and intended to reformulate fundamental concepts of Indian philosophy by adopting the 
method of logico-linguistic analysis. He has reviewed the entire structure of the Advaita 
system and reformulated the basic Advaita concepts in contemporary idiom by applying 
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the analvtical technique in a constructive way. He has removed all sorts of ambiguities 
centering around the fundamental ideas of Indian Philosophy and has offered an 
amicable solution to various controversies stemming from the different versions of them 
bv traditional scholars. Professor Misra has also examined the diverse views of his 
contemporaries and revised the structure of basic ideas from the standpoint of logic and 
language. In the process, his philosophical views have become an indispensable part of 
human discourse, certainly of the contemporary method of philosophizing in India. For 
example, the three Advaita concepts presented in the preceding section were treated by 
traditional scholars as ideas to be understood by a supra-rational method of intuition. 
But these scholars could not provide good reason to support their arguments in favour of 
the method of intuition. Consequently, Indian Philosophy was rendered an allied part of 
religion. Professor Misra has dealt with this trend of mysticism by an analysis of 
philosophical concepts from the point of view of logic and language. Misra has displayed 
his philosophical views in clear, cogent terms, through analysis of language and meaning. 
In this respect, Professor Misra deviates from the traditional method as well as from 
Professor Pati’s rational method, and this natural difference in their method has set 
these philosophical perspectives in two models. They differ in their approach to the 
philosophical questions and this divergence has set two trends of thought in Orissan’s 
philosophical ambience. I prefer to call this divergence in the method of approach to 
philosophical question as the distinction of tradition and modernity. Professor Pati has 
carried out the symbol of tradition in his system through Indian Idealism, while Misra 
earns the credit for introducing and initiating the contemporary philosophical method of 
modern linguistic analysis in India. Both of them excelled in showing their talent and 
ingenuity—Professor Pati as an idealist thinker and Professor Misra as an analyst in 
Indian philosophy. 

It would not be out of place to point out that these two types of thinking, subsequently 
represented as two models in Orissa’s intellectual history, harmoniously maintain two 
types of parallel ideas, or two types of philosophical disciplines. Professor Pati tries to 
preserve the ancient ideas; Misra does not deny them, but sets them in the proper 
philosophical perspective through the meaning-analysis of those concepts or ideas. So, 
the philosophical views of Professor Pati and Professor Misra are not mutually exclusive 
nor do they raise any controversy. They depart from each other in their approach to the 
philosophical problems while both of them worked for the clarification of philosophical 
concepts and issues. Professor Pati and Professor Misra are alike in their universal 
outlook as philosophers; both of them share the same views on nationalism and ensured 
that the spirit of service to humanity and human thinking as the core of human civilization. 
Due to their different philosophical training, two models of philosophical thought have 
been developed in the Orissa’s history of philosophy. So, the two models discussed here 
are the result of philosophical activity and are not to be taken as rival theories. Professor 
Misra has acknowledged Professor Pati’s attempt to retain the Indian identity in thought 
and action. Their philosophical views need serious consideration since Professor Pati 
and Professor Misra have raised fundamental questions about Indian philosophy and 
about many problems regarding the social norms practised in Indian society. 
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CHAPTER 6 


Philosophy of J.N. Mohanty: An Overview 


Satrughna Behera 


and his interventions vis-d-vis the development of philosophical discourse. The 

essay seeks to dwell upon his reflections on the issues of phenomenology, 
transcendental subjectivity, intentionality and possibility of transcendental philosophy 
over and above the questions of philosophy. 


[- present essay maps the complexities associated with the ideas of J.N. Mohanty 


A BRIEF BIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 


J-N. Mohanty’s professional career in philosophy effectively covers about a span of five 
decades since the Indian independence. Mohanty was born at Cuttack in Orissa 
on 26 September 1928. After his early education at Cuttack, he joined Presidency 
College in Calcutta in 1945. Here, he pursued his graduate course in philosophy. As a 
graduate student, he received exposure to the diverse disciplinary orientations of his 
distinguished teachers, namely, Nalini Kanta Brahma, Jiten Chakrabarty and Baqui 
Saheb. He subsequently moved to Calcutta University for post-graduate studies. In 
Calcutta University, Mohanty’s conceptual universe came to be further peopled with the 
ideas imparted by the contemporary Indian celebrities in the discipline of philosophy, 
namely, Kalidas Bhattacharya, Ras Vihari Das and Mahamahopadhyaya Yogendranath 
Tarka Vedanta Tirtha. 

Around 1952, Mohanty joined Gottingen University in Germany to work for the 
doctorate degree. For his doctoral thesis he worked under the supervision of Herman 
Wein, a distinguished Hartman Scholar. Here, Mohanty also came in close contact with 
Josef Konig and Helmuth Plessner. During this period, he had the opportunity to study 
mathematics with Rallich, Max Deuring and Carl Siegek. He also studied Vedic Sanskrit 
with the German philologist Ernest Waldschmidt and developed contact with Percy 
Ernst Schramm and Herman Heimpel, distinguished German historians, and with some 
other eminent intellectuals of the time. This exposure to diverse disciplinary orientations 
made him increasingly disenchanted with the methods and perspectives of contemporary 
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philosophy conceived mainly in terms of speculative thinking. Hence, Mohanty sought to 
explore certain new perspectives of thinking and to expand the scope of philosophy for 
encompassing the study of philosophical traditions of both West and East. 

Following the award of the Ph.D. degree in Philosophy from Gottingen University 
Mohanty took up successive teaching assignments at Calcutta University, Sanskrit 
College (Calcutta), Burdwan University, University of Oklahama, the New School of 
Social Research in New York and Temple University (Philadelphia). In Oklahama, he 
also served in the Philosophy Department as the George Lynn Cross Research Professor 
of Philosophy for more than a decade. Mohanty also served as a Visiting Professor in the 
New School and as a Visiting Fellow at All Souls College, Oxford. 

It is worth mentioning that he was the General President of the Indian Philosophical 
Congress and was also a Member of the Institute International de Philosophie, Paris. He 
was also awarded the Humboldt Research Prize in 1992 for his significant contributions 
to German Philosophy, especially in Husserl’s Phenomenology. Mohanty received an 
honorary D. Litt. from Burdwan University in 1985. Similarly, Jadavpur University, 
Calcutta honoured him with a Doctorate Honoris Causa in 1995. 


PHENOMENOLOGY AND MOHANTY’S INTERVENTION 


Phenomenology represents a discipline which deals with phenomena as they are directly 
given in our experiences. Phenomena in the phenomenological sense are precisely those 
which appear before our consciousness as what they are in themselves. Mohanty accepts 
phenomenology as fundamental to his thinking and considers it as a philosophy of 
experience. Mohanty confesses, “phenomenology asks us to focus on the way things are 
presented in consciousness, on the meanings that things have for those experiencing 
consciousness”.’ Mohanty is greatly impressed by the phenomenological philosophy of 
Edmund Husserl (1859-1938). He is a direct listener to Husserl, a pertinent believer in 
Husserlian philosophy, an analytic interpreter of Husserlian ideas and an innovative 
contributor to phenomenological thinking. According to Mohanty, Husserl’s philosophic 
attitude is essentially imbued with the “rigour of descriptive and scientific thinking” and 
“relentless pursuit of the path of thinking” This attitude presents Husserl as a “perpetual 
beginner” and his unending commitment to philosophy provides him a remarkable 
position in the phenomenological movement. Mohanty writes: 


Husserl's scrupulous adherence to the idea of thinking that he had set for himself 
impressed me, and for me, he ranked with Socrates as the main representative of 
the greatness of Western thinking.? 


Mohanty aims at developing a better understanding of Husserlian phenomenology, 
an enriched thesis of transcendental subjectivity and a phenomenological version of 
transcendental philosophy. In this connection his outstanding works, especially Edmund 
Husserl's Theory of Meaning, Phenomenology and Ontology, The Concept of Intentionality, 


Transcendental Philosophy and Transcendental Phenomenology, etc. reflect his effort to fulfil 
the purpose. 
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Mohanty reads Husserl with clarity and analytic skill. He observes Husserlian 
phenomenology, in general, as consisting of four aspects: descriptive phenomenology, 
essentialistic phenomenology, constitutive or genetic phenomenology of noetic-noematic 
correlation, and transcendental phenomenology. However, his basic aim is directed 
towards Husserl’s transcendental phenomenology.’ 

His reading of Husserlian phenomenology leads him to develop a transcendental 
phenomenological account which is not an account of the what and why of the world of 
things and beings. It is, rather, an account to clarify meanings with intuitive backing.* 
Mohanty in his essay “Husserl on Possibility” discusses the phenomenological path and 
he claims that it does not move, “from above, i.e. from abstract pure possibilities to the 
actual but from below, i.e. from the actual to the possibilities of different degrees of 
remoteness. The former is the path of ontology, the latter the path of phenomenology”.’ 

Early Husserlian phenomenology, Mohanty observes, contains a descriptive science 
of the essences. Our knowledge from the sciences of the world of facts presupposes our 
implicit belief in the existence of the essences which do not fall within the scope of those 
sciences of facts. For an understanding of those essences, as Husserl himself explains, 
we refer to an all embracing a priori phenomenology itself, i.e. the sciences of all 
embracing a prion. “This total science of the a priori would then be the foundation for 
genuine sciences of matters of fact”.° According to Husserl, “all the rationality of the fact 
lies, after all, in the a priori. A pmori science is the science of radical universalities and 
necessities, to which the science of matter of fact must have recourse, precisely in order 
that it may ultimately become grounded on such radical principles”.” 

Mohanty points out that the a priori science of Husserl originated from ultimate 
transcendental phenomenological sources. As a matter of fact, as Mohanty indicates, 
Husserl concedes two different type of sciences, such as, sciences of matters of fact and 
sciences of the a prioni. The former have been developed by following the methods of 
deduction, induction, etc., and the latter can be developed by following the method 
proper to eidetic phenomenology. Corresponding to every science of fact we may have a 
science of the a priori, and both may be regarded as “sciences of the world” The 
fundamentals of every science of the world are ultimately clarified in transcendental 
phenomenology.® 

This position, according to Mohanty, leads us to believe that Husserlian 
phenomenology endorses two conflicting motives: the search for essences and the concern 
with meaning. Mohanty says, “the peculiarity of the Husserlian sort of transcendental 
phenomenology develops out of the second concern rather than from the first ”.° Mohanty 
adds, “the specifically phenomenological enterprise of clarification of meanings slowly 
moves to the forefront, for a while overshadowed by the essentialism of the beginning, 
but later on freed from it and re-asserting its primacy as a philosophical activity par 
excellence”.!’ Mohanty believes that Husserl accepts the essentialism of the “Platonist or 
Aristotelian variety which admits both individuals and essences”.'! But, as Mohanty 
claims, the true spirit of phenomenology is more concerned with the clarification and 
constitution of meanings than with “a priori essences” which Husserl carries. Philosophy, 
for Husserl, is a rigorous science attempting to go back to the first principles and thus 
realizing its ideal of presuppositionlessness. But then it has to be an eidetic discipline 
through and through. But unlike eidetic disciplines such as pure logic and mathematics, 
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which really come out with a formal ontology, “Philosophy, as the foundational science, 
“has to be morphological and not ontological, descriptive and not deductive”.’? 

Mohanty’s approach to Husserl does not hold to an essentialistic project. He 
rather belittles the importance of essentialism and emphasizes the aspect of clarification 
and constitution of meanings. This aspect, according to Mohanty, is more fundamental 
to phenomenology than the holding of any sort of ‘private ontology’ Mohanty observes 
that though Husserl in his early phenomenological programme is concerned with the 
epistemological question of how knowledge is possible, he is really more concerned with 
what is involved in knowledge than in justifying any cognitive claims. Mohanty rightly 
indicates the prejudices of a long philosophical tradition which looks upon essences, as 
contrasted with sensible particulars, as being per se “intelligible. But it is precisely this 
that I wish to call into question, in order to effect a transition from the concern with 
‘essences’ to the concern with meanings’.” 

Mohanty's reading of Husserl’s writings leads him to develop a descriptive account 
of phenomenology. A truly descriptive account makes no ontological commitment with 
regard to what it describes. This idea makes it entirely a phenomenological and not an 
ontological enterprise. Mohanty writes, “Phenomenology is now no longer a morphological 
Science of essences, but a radical attempt to clarify meanings [wj]hereas the pursuit of 
essences is guided by the ideal of apodiectic truth, the activity of clarification of meaning 
to ‘ontology’ experience”.'* This quotation indicates Mohanty’s conception of 
phenomenology. The most important fact about his conception of phenomenology is that 
it concerns itself with non-reductionist transcendental philosophy. Mohanty confesses 
that the genesis of phenomenology lies in the philosophical reflection on experience.” 
According to Mohanty, phenomenology deals with pre-conceptual immediate experience, 
but this sort of phenomenology is directly concerned with scientific investigation, but not 
with philosophical investigation. Philosophical investigation, on the other hand, is 
concerned with a kind of phenomenology in which experience is conceived as “structured 
but not atomistic, it is lived, but not out and out sensationalistic; it is also conceptual but 
not idealized and exact”.'° Mohanty concedes that phenomenological description needs 
two conditions: first, it should be free from all prejudices, theoretical as well as practical, 
and second, it should not hold to ‘methodological monism’ In this connection he 
confesses the merit of linguistic analysis and points out two methods: one is metaphysical 
construction and the other is dialectics.!” 

Mohanty writes: 


Positively establishing the truth one would need either adequate phenomenological 
evidence or a sort of transcendental argument which appeals to the conditions of 
the possibility of experience being what it is Philosophical thinking, it would 
seem, can not avoid some kind of metaphysical construction or other. But one 
should be able to distinguish between metaphysical constructions that are 
speculative in which thought is aided by flights of imagination, and metaphysical 
thinking that is solidly rooted in the descriptive soil. Nicolai Hartmann’s dictum 
“Minimum of Metaphysics” and Strawson’s conception of a descriptive metaphysics 
appeal to me. If by ‘metaphysics’ be meant enquiry into the most general structures 
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of experience, such enquiry—quite independent of the issues of realism and 
idealism—would require a minimum of transcendence of the attitude of 
description. It would be a metaphysics of experience in the true sense—neutral as 
between realism and transcendental idealism.’ 


Mohanty favours a descriptive account of the metaphysics of experience. In other 
words, his adherence to phenomenological description amounts to the minimal condition 
of the possibility of experience. According to Mohanty, a phenomenological description 
of experience presupposes Husserl'’s life-world, which is “originary” and the fundamental 
source of our experience. This idea makes clear that phenomenological description, 
strictly speaking, is concerned with “facts”, which Mohanty calls “philosophical facts” In 
the spirit of a truly non-reductionist philosopher, he mentions three different points of 
view from which they may be looked at. They may be looked as namely: (a) linguistic or 
meaning structures; (b) ontological structures; and (c) structures of subjectivity or 
consciousness. 

Mohanty aims at a truly integral philosophy of description. To this extent, he 
accepts mutually complementary’ modes of description. A speculative metaphysician, 
on the other hand, tends to recognize only one mode of description as genuine. He 
absolutizes it at the cost of all others, and is thus led to some sort of monism with 
precarious positions. Speculative philosophers ask the question: why should a fact be 
what it is? In a transcendental vein, they really ask for the conditions of the possibility of 
things being what they are. And they are not satisfied unless they get or rather construe 
a monistic answer. They even seem to fail to notice that the very presence of manifoldness 
of such monistic answers cuts the very ground from under their feet. “All the above 
features, as Mohanty rightly remarks, “make the descriptive philosopher a tragic 
philosopher, and the speculative metaphysician a happy one”. The tragic sense 
characterizing a genuinely descriptive philosopher is the gulf separating philosophic 
reflection and unreflective experience. A descriptive philosopher, indeed, attempts to 
bridge the gulf. He cannot do it by speculative constructions but only by intermediary 
phenomena. For him philosophy, thus, remains a never-ending enterprise, an open system. 
Mohanty says, “The speculative metaphysician, on the other hand, closes the system in 
which every item of experience finds its place, explanation All conflicts are resolved 
to satisfaction, the tragedy of reflection is once for atl eliminated.” *! 

Consequently, Mohanty holds on to the conception of a ‘phenomenologically 
oriented descriptive philosophy’ It defines phenomenologist qua phenomenologist as 
refraining from idealizing. For it is he who has to describe the very process of idealization 
and also the products of such idealizations. Without denying the perspectival character 
of the empirical subject, Mohanty succeeds, to a great extent, in convincing his readers 
of the necessity “that the descriptive philosopher qua descriptive philosopher be neither 
an experiencer, perceiver, historical agent, nor a scientist, but a transcendentally purified 
meditating philosopher”. A descriptive philosopher is a transcendentally purified 
meditating philosopher, belonging to no particular tradition, speaking no particular 
language, and occupying no one particular standpoint. Mohanty’s position falls into this 
category. 
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TRANSCENDENTAL SUBJECTIVITY AND THE PHILOSOPHY OF CONSCIOUSNESS 


Mohanty formulates his conception of transcendental subjectivity or pure consciousness 
in the light of Husserlian phenomenology. According to him Husserl proceeds from an 
attack on psychologism to phenomenology so as to describe the necessary structures of 
the world. Such a project leads him to transcendental subjectivity. As Mohanty writes: 


Understanding consciousness as intentional and meaning-giving, phenomenology 
raised consciousness, in its transcendental (i.e., world-constituting) role, as the 
foundational principle for philosophy.® 


Central to Husserl’s conception of transcendental subjectivity is the view that 
consciousness constitutes the world. Thus it is concerned with the conception of its 
intentionality and the concept of life-world. According to Husserl, consciousness as 
always directed to some object-consciousness is consciousness of something. 
Intentionality consists in this directedness of consciousness. The phenomenological 
analysis of consciousness, according to Mohanty, reveals the noesis-noema structure of 
experience.* Noesis is the objectifying act and noema is the intended object. In other 
words, noesis and noema correspond to the subject and object poles of experience, 
respectively. Every noesis has its corresponding noema. 

However, the same object can be apprehended differently. That is to say, many 
intended objects may refer to the same object grasped in various intending acts. This 
implies that there is an underlying unity of different ‘noemata’ of varying acts. This unity, 
for Husserl, is constituted by the transcendental subjective as it constitutes the necessary 
structures of the world as correlates of its own intentional acts. The object is constituted 
by the intentional acts of consciousness. The conception of consciousness as 
intentionality implies the rejection of the notions of an object in itself, of a consciousness 
closed in on itself and producing the world out of itself, of the subject—object dualism of 
traditional ontology. The merit of intentionality is to explode idealism. Intentionality 
projects consciousness towards the world and places it in the world. The world is tied to 
consciousness as ever already giving itself to it and consciousness is tied to the world as 
always having to give sense to it. 

According to Mohanty, Husserl’s conception of the life-world validates the idea of 
transcendental subjectivity. Though Husserl explores three different conceptions of the 
world, such as, the natural world, the phenomenological world, and the life-world in his 
Jdeas,® his reflection is ultimately concerned with the conception of life-world.®’ The life- 
world, for Husserl, is a pre-given world. It is also a denaturalized world in the sense that 
its existence is presupposed for the activities of transcendental subjectivity or pure 
consciousness. Husserl prescribes the use of transcendental epoche with regard to the 
life-world in order to achieve an ultimate clarification of its meaning from the point of 
view of transcendental or constituting consciousness. 

Through the transcendental epoche, the correlation between the world and world- 
consciousness can be discovered. By world consciousness Husserl means the conscious 
life of the subjectivity which validates the world. This transcendental subjectivity bestows 
meaning and ontic validity on the life-world. In other words, transcendental epoche effects 
absolute correlation between the life-world and transcendental subjectivity. 
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Mohanty indicates that Husserl’s concept of life-world provides a ‘universal horizon’ 
in which all speculative attempts pertaining to the concept of the world and subjectivity 
are seemed descriptively misleading and baseless. As he says: 


There is, however, a sense in which the ‘life-world’ is not just one of these worlds 
nor a sum total of them (a sum total would be an obscure concept, for these worlds 
do not all belong to the same logical space), but the universal, all-inclusive horizon 
(not the objective spatio-temporal framework) within which these worlds, or indeed 
any possible world, could at all be constituted as a world, and so given and 
experienced. 


He also points out that Husserl’s phenomenological programme may apparently 
provide us the impression that he concedes a distinction between transcendental 
consciousness and empirical consciousness specifying two different domains. But a 
detailed study of Husserlian literatures would definitely show that Husserl dissolves this 
dichotomy in all its forms. Mohanty writes: 


Transcendental consciousness and empirical consciousness are not two different 
domains, the latter an instance of the former; but the two are the same. 
Transcendental consciousness is empirical consciousness, freed from mundaneity, 
i.e. aware of its own function as self-interpreting as well as meaning-giving, 
therefore, as constituting both itself and its world.” 


Husserl’s transcendental subjectivity, thus, acts as a constitutive ‘medium of 
access’ to the world to the extent that it aims to explore the real source of the complete 
meaning of the world. Husserl’s conception of transcendental subjectivity, in fact, differs 
from the ego cogito of Descartes, the Leibnizian monad, the Transcendental Ego of Kant, 
Fichte's Infinite Ego, the Absolute Spirit of Hegel and Freedom of Schelling. For it 
excludes all speculative and empiricistic preconceptions. In this connection what Husserl 
achieves is the transcendental constitutive subjectivity or pure consciousness as the 
constitutive source of the world. 

Mohanty claims that the transcendental constitutive subjectivity, which is available 
in Husserlian phenomenology, is not available in Indian thought. The following remarks 
of Mohanty are worth-noticing. He writes, 


The foundational nature of consciousness (cit) which almost every Indian philosophy 
(except the Carvaka) recognizes concerns its evidential role, but not its alleged 
constitutive role..., 1 have remarked that consciousness, in the Indian systems, is 
evidentially primary, but not foundational as the constitutive source of the world.™ 


Further, he says, 


One of the goals which philosophy in the West has set itself is to provide all human 
experiences—cognitive, moral, aesthetic—and itself a source foundation This 
radical thesis of ‘transcendental phenomenology’ has never showed up in the 
Indian thought-world. As emphasised by me earlier, the foundational consciousness 
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for Indian thought is an evidencing and/or grounding consciousness, but not quite 
a universal constituting subjectivity”.”’ 


He has also said, “Thus Indian philosophical literature abounds in a descriptive 
phenomenology of consciousness (recall the Buddhist classification of cognitions) the 
Samkhya-Yoga theory of the various kinds of mental states (cittavrtti), the Vedanta theory 
of the various (real or apparent) modalities of consciousness but these do not—save 
possibly in certain Buddhist theories—amount to transcendental-constitutive 
phenomenology. They oscillate between descriptive psychology and metaphysics of 
consciousness”.” Mohanty has made a notable contribution in this connection by 
examining the nature of consciousness as well as the nature and inter-relationship of its 
evidential, grounding and constitutive role. However, it seems that Mohanty’s view of the 
foundational nature of consciousness in Indian thought may be true in respect of 
Samkhya, but it seems dubious in the light of theistic and Saivite views on consciousness 
and the Upanisadic sayings of Sahakamyati and Sahaichhati. All these examples support 
the embodiment of intentionality at the ultimate level, that is, at the level of universal 
subjectivity. These examples also give a clue to the thesis that consciousness is both 
constitutive and evidential in character. In some of the Indian systems even non- 
distinguishability of material cause from efficient cause supports the phenomenon of co- 
presence of grounding and constitutive as well as evidential character of consciousness. 
Barring these limitations, Mohanty’s account of consciousness provides light for better 
understanding of what exactly the concept of consciousness stands for and its related 
implications under the metaphysical as well as epistemological perspectives. Of course, 
as he views it, the concept of consciousness is considered differently as found in the 
different schools of philosophy. Mohanty tries to explore the self-revealing and self- 
luminous character of the concept of consciousness. He claims that the self-luminous 
theory of consciousness is philosophically invulnerable.” He writes: 


Western philosophy as yet had only one clear formulation of a positive distinguishing 
feature of consciousness: this is what Brentano and Husserl called “intentionality” 
The self-luminousness theory, however, implicit though in much of traditional 
western philosophy, has never come to the forefront except perhaps in Kant’s 
notion of the “I think” which according to Kant must necessarily be able to company 
all our representations and in Samuel Alexander's notion of ‘enjoyment’ as 
distinguished from “contemplation” In Indian Philosophy, on the other hand, the 
Schools of Mimamsa and Vedanta have made the notion of self-luminousness 


(Svayamprakasatva) of consciousness the cornerstone of their epistemology and 
metaphysics.” 


Arguing for the self-luminousness theory, Mohanty says, “self-luminousness is not a 
property of mental states (admitting, provisionally though, the two world theory) just as 
it is not a property of non-mental objects. It is the property of awareness, be it the 
awareness of a physical object or of a mental state, be it awareness of the object seen 
or of my seeing of it. Awareness itself is not a mental state”.* Further, he argues: 


If mental states and non-mental objects are so far on a par, cases of mistaking one 
physical object for another (e.g., a rope for a snake) and cases of mistaking one 
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mental state for another (e.g. an imagining for a seeing) have equal relevance for 
the issue at stake. But none of these two groups of cases disproves the self- 
luminousness theory, for this theory accounts not for the truth of any knowledge but 
for the fact that I am not only aware of the object known but at the same time am 
aware of my own awareness, or using Samuel Alexander's phraseology, for the fact 
that I ‘enjoy’ my own awareness without making the latter the object of another 
awareness. False awareness is also an ‘awareness of..’, and this awareness is as 
much ‘enjoyed’ as correct apprehension is. Only, the theory would add, nothing— 
neither physical nor mental—can be known unless this self-luminous awareness 
were there, that is to say, if consciousness were not self-luminousness”.’® 


Mohanty, thus, concedes that consciousness is both self-luminating and intentional. 
But he is suspectible to the existence of a pure non-international consciousness. Being 
motivated by Husserlian phenomenology, he suggests that “the possibility of pure 
consciousness can start only with ordinary experience, the sort of experience to which 
most of us have access”.” 

In this context his analysis of the role and place of the concept of person vis-a-vis 
subject in Western as well as in Indian philosophy is mostly noteworthy.® Mohanty 
contends that, 


the subject is spirit understood as consciousness, for which the world is object. If 
there is knowledge of the world, or of an object, that knowledge is for a subject. 
Subjectivity or consciousness is the source of that revelation which makes 
knowledge of object possible. An object as such does not reveal itself. It needs to 
be made an object for a subject. 


Arguing from epistemological ground Mohanty opts for a disinterested and universal 
epistemological subject, for otherwise knowledge would not be objective and could not be 
valid for everyone.” The person, for Mohanty, is not the subject. He says: 


The person, on the other hand, is a concrete, corporeal entity who calls himself ‘I’, 
a bodily-psychic unity that is appropriated into the structure of a unitary self- 
consciousness. It is in the world, and with others. Its mode of being in the world is 
not an epistemological subject's having a world stand over against it, but a 
concernful, caring, willing and acting—temporally structured by systems of 
recalling, anticipating, and fulfillment—frustration.” 


Further, he says, “In the language of the Indian Philosophers, the person is 
characterized by Kartriva and Bhoktrtva; he is an agent and an enjoyer; he is being an 
enjoyer and being an agent together from one total structure of mundaneity. The 
Indian philosophers recognized the possibility of looking at knowledge in two radically 
different manners. From the point of view of the subject, knowledge is manifestation of 
the object; its entire purpose, its total telos is fulfilled in that manifestation. From the 
point of view of the person, knowledge is an event which impinges into the affective- 
volitional structure, giving rise to desire, appropriate action, success and failure, pleasure 
and pain”. Indian philosophy, according to Mohanty, carries the concept of person as 
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does Western philosophy. But the fact is that in “the concept of subject was the 
dominating concept, and under its dominance, the concept of person remained 
philosophically underdeveloped”.” 

Thus, Mohanty attempts analysis of different aspects of consciousness namely: the 
nature of intentional consciousness; the nature of non-intentional consciousness; the 
nature of intentional consciousness when it plays a transcendental role (that is, when 
intentionality of consciousness, instead of diverting towards a specific object, is directed 
towards object-in-general); the correlation of intentional and pure awareness aspects of 
consciousness to the theoretical reason and practical reason or to the knowing 
(cognition) feeling, and willing. He thereby consistently asserts a sound transcendental- 
phenomenological descriptive position where one would be able to understand the genesis 
of the philosophy of consciousness.” 


THE POSSIBILITY OF A TRANSCENDENTAL 
PHILOSOPHY: MOHANTY’S REFLECTIONS 


Transcendental philosophy acquires its identity in the transcendental turn in Western 
Philosophy.“ The transcendental turn rightly begins with Kant, and then it proceeds to 
Husserl and the hermeneuticists. The unfolding of transcendental philosophy, indeed, 
has been a continual preoccupation of Western philosophy. Kantian transcendentalism 
explores the constitutive conditions of synthetic a priori knowledge on the ground of pure 
reason. It urges not to focus on the concrete experiences but on their conditions of 
possibility. Later, Husserlian transcendental phenomenology, as we have so far 
discussed, explores the intuition of essences which is constitutive of all ‘givenness’ as 
conditional upon certain acts of experiences. These acts of experience in turn are 
conditional upon the more fundamental acts of experience, which in the last instance are 
anchored in transcendental subjectivity. Moreover, hermeneuticists assert that the very 
possibility of perception, thought and action depends on the structuration and 
interpretation. For this purpose they accept language as fundamental to the constitution 
of the world. Language is conceived from different points of view. Heidegger's 
phenomenological hermeneutics, for example, conceives language as ‘the house of 
being’ It is directed to the universal structuration of language as the human mode of 
being in the world. Gadamer, who wants to radicalize the thought of Heidegger, has 
conceived language as dialogue. The dialogical (or intersubjective) structure of language, 
he thinks, is a privileged human phenomena that demonstrates reality itself as social 
construction and process.’ Hermeneutics, with its emphasis on language as an 
institution, envisions the ultimate unity of philosophy, the sciences and the humanities. 

According to Mohanty, a “path of thinking”® and “tools” for dealing with the 
problems are fundamental to philosophy. He regards Socrates, Descartes, Kant, Hegel 
as a group of unique philosophers as they have their own ‘path of thinking’ and techniques 
fitting into their minds for intellectual dissection and disclosing. He immensely 
acknowledges the contribution of Husserl for bringing out a phenomenological method 
which, to him, has “functioned as an unfailing shadow’s presence”? in most contexts. In 
the context of transcendental philosophy, Mohanty also employs various types of 
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arguments. Among these, the argument technique, what Mohanty calls the “dialectical 
strategy”, seems most effective and philosophically persuasive. “The outcome of this 
dialectic”, as McKenna rightly remarks, “is a contribution to the development of a 
concept of subjectivity that can serve as the basis of a transcendental philosophy that is 
viable within the contemporary philosophical setting”.* 

To deal with philosophical problems Mohanty opts (as already indicated in the 
preceding section) for two methods, such as metaphysical construction and dialectics. 
On the idea of dialectics, Mohanty clarifies his standpoint by saying “I am using 
‘dialectics’ not in the Hegelian sense of a progressive unfolding of concepts through a 
systematic use of contradictions and resolution of such contradictions through syntheses, 
but in the sense of a continuing process of arguments and counter-arguments”.“” Mohanty’s 
acceptance of dialectics in the latter sense marks the novelty of his contribution to 
‘discovering a right path in thinking’ For instance, the following quotation seems 
convincing for his application of the ‘dialectical strategy’: 


To argue that experience is intentional and what it presupposes must be non- 
intentional is, in fact, begging the issue. One may want to argue that the essence of 
consciousness is to be self-illuminating ... And that it is only an accident that it also 
“manifests” an object other than itself. But this is unconvincing, and in fact covertly 
begs the issue.” 


Mohanty’s most celebrated essay ‘Husserl, Frege and the Overcoming of 
Psychologism’”! contains his application of ‘dialectical strategy’ to explain Husserl’s 
criticism of psychologism and Frege's attitude. Besides, he also observes that Husserl 
overcomes psychologism which has roots in the empiricist trend deriving from Locke 
and Hume as well as from Kantian transcendentalism. According to the empiricist trend 
of thought, logic consists of inductive generalizations from sense experience whereas 
Kantian transcendentalism contains it as a pattern human consciousness imposed upon 
the empirical world. Husserl argues that, notwithstanding the fundamental differences 
between these two trends of thought, they are in one important respect very similar. For 
both consider logic as structured by human consciousness, i.e. the human psyche, and 
thus psychologism. In Logical Investigations, Husserl argues that both views are mistaken. 
The laws of logic, indeed, belong to the things that are directly apperceived. They are, 
as Husserl likes to put it, “apodietically true”. They belong to the synthetic a priori so far 
they are experientially given, but not ‘transcendental’ as Kant puts. Of course, one may 
further be tempted to ask the question: what kind of apperception, of experience, is this? 
According to Husserl this kind of apperception or experience is called “categorical 
intuition” as opposed to “sensuous intuition”.” In later works, he affirms “a completely 
new science which is called ‘eidectic psychology’ first and ‘phenomenological 
psychology’ afterwards”.” Husserl’s position, as Mohanty points out, seems sound. For 
Husserl’s concept of ‘constitution’, in fact, forwards “a non-causal relationships between 
the real temporal flow of experiences and whatever objectivities these experiences bring 
to awareness.” 

Mohanty’s effort to explore the transcendental elements in Husserlian 
phenomenology is achieved by the detection of two fundamental concepts: one is the 
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concept of the identity of the empirical and the transcendental, and the other is the 
concept of ‘constitution’ which means the constitution of meaning. The former concept 
refers to the identity within difference or ‘seeming collapse of the distinction between 
the empirical and the transcendental’ which is ‘the destiny of transcendental philosophy’, 
as Mohanty views it. This is what Mohanty tends to achieve. The concept of 
‘constitution’, on the other hand, means the constitution of the world. This goal, as we 
have already discussed earlier, is achieved by the consciousness. Consciousness, as 
Mohanty characterizes it, “is interpretative, meaning-bestowing, and the study of ‘the 
constitution of the world’ involves tracing the genesis of meanings to their last origin, 
which is transcendental consciousness”.” For Mohanty, this idea truly discloses the 
transcendental basis of phenomenology or the basis for calling phenomenology as 
transcendental philosophy. He himself subscribes to this view and the view that 
transcendental philosophy tends to disclose the ‘foundation’ for experience and 
knowledge in terms of a priori structures of subjectivity. This also accounted for their 
possibility. Mohanty wnites: 


[It] seeks an understanding of the broad categorical features of our experience and 
of the world in terms of the structure of (human) subjectivity which is taken as the 
ultimate underlying principle, the source of all structuring and orderings, of 
meanings and interpretations.” 


Accepting this viewpoint, Mohanty also confesses that “The idea of pluralism of 
worlds has come to stay” ™® This point differentiates his account of the possibility of 
transcendental philosophy from other foundationalist philosophies characterized as 
transcendental, including Kantian transcendentalism, as those provide a particular 
conceptual scheme to access the world. He hopes for a transcendental philosophy based 
on Husserlian principles and suggests that this kind of transcendental philosophy is 
fundamental to our further critical thinking. For with its primacy to the constitution of 
meaning than to the truth it provides the space for pluralism, but not for the particular 
point of view. This kind of pluralism, however, would not be accounted for by bare 
relativism. Rather, the principle of constitution asserts the necessity of this pluralism as 
a fact that we really encounter with it. It is for this reason, as McKenna remarks, “that 
phenomenology with its emphasis on the constitution of sense and through that its claim 
to be able to disclose what makes concepts, theories, sciences, conceptual frameworks, 
even worlds as such, possible, appears to be the only existing form of transcendental 
philosophy capable of withstanding the contemporary historicist-based critique of 
foundationalism”.” 

Mohanty proposes a wide application of the principle of constitution as available in 
Husserlian phenomenology and discusses how it universally functions with relation to 
several ‘recalcitrant’ phenomena, such as, language, body, history, etc. According to 
Mohanty, “Each of these presents a challenge to transcendental thinking, each resists 
the gaze of reflection and announces itself as an autonomous other. In each case, 
however, 1 would want to argue, consciousness can proclaim itself to be the source of this 
otherness, just because each of these phenomena, taken as another, is constituted in an 
inmost feature of what 1 call transcendental subjectivity”. Further, as he thinks, in 
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resisting the gaze of reflection these phenomena “are challenges to the concept of 
consciousness as transparent as well as to the reflection as capable of achieving 
coincidence with the reflected upon”."” However, Mohanty points out that these issues 
have arisen because of the distinction between the transcendental and the mundane 
consciousness. But this distinction collapses when we treat the transcendental and the 
mundane consciousness as one and the same consciousness. Mohanty writes: 


A worldless transcendental consciousness could not constitute itself as mundane. 
It is only an intentional, world-constituting consciousness which, by constituting a 
world, also constitutes itself as an item in that world. The thesis of the identity of 
the empirical and the transcendental owes its significance to the fact that it 
corrects a traditional picture of two worlds which has a powerful grip on our 
minds. 


Moreover, he points out: 


To say that constitution is constitution of sense does not entail that the process of 
constitution is that of an intellectual, disembodied, consciousness; and saying that 
the world-constituting consciousness is characterized by corporeality is not to say 
that it is not transcendental.” 


Mohanty’s observations on world-constituting consciousness, of course, invite a 
whole separate debate. As he says, 


There is, therefore, another philosophical question, which many philosophers have 
asked: how do we at all know that the body over there has a mind, an inner life, a 
painted wax figure; for example? This question presupposes that I have a mind, 
that I am an ego and not a mere body. It asks, how do I know that the other—that 
body in front of me—is also an ego like me and not a mere body? It, thus, 
presupposes that I have the concept of ego. It only wonders, on what grounds the 
latter concept is applied to this body over there.® 


Now, it seems that, as Mohanty indicates, a transcendental philosopher as 
occupying the position of a transcendental ego (as the ultimate foundation of the 
transcendental philosophy) can not be treated as an “omniscient constituting 
consciousness” A transcendental philosopher is not above the region of experience 
constituting “both the idealities of thought and the concrete life-world” It is this 
conception of the phenomenologically-oriented transcendental philosophy which alone is 
able to found the hermeneutic character of the different human sciences. However, 
different hermeneutics may have their own viewpoints and interests, but they are not out 
from a transcendental order of phenomenology, or a truly transcendental descriptive 
philosophy.“ For, as Mohanty remarks, “Linguistic meaning and the meanings things 
have for consciousness seem to be but two aspects of the one and the same discourse”.® 
“The same discourse” here is a suggestive phrase and it points to a transcendental 
descriptive discourse. All interpretive acts, linguistic or otherwise, get their ‘sense’ 
within this discourse. Herein, the unification of language and consciousness is made 
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possible by the transcendental ego not as “a third something” as of Heidegger's Dasein 
or of Hegel’s Geist but as a constitutive principle. The process of this unification is 
transcendental to the extent that it suspends the natural attitudes of reason for the sake 
of a critical attitude regarding the on-going business of theoretical reason. 


MOHANTY ON INDIAN PHILOSOPHY: ATTITUDE AND APPROACH 


Before concluding the discussion, it will be significant to say a few words about Mohanty’s 
‘philosophic attitude’ and approach to Indian Philosophy. As Mohanty says, “My 
philosophical journey has been as much through the Occident as through the Orient”. 
This remark indicates that Mohanty does not want to westernize the ‘Eastern’ thoughts 
nor does he want to easternize the ‘Western’ thoughts. He does not also wish to make a 
‘comparative philosophy’ on the contrast of both the East and the West, nor does he wish 
to develop a ‘world philosophy’ by combining the philosophical contents of the East and 
the West. As he confesses, “the designation ‘World Philosophy’ seemed to me to be a 
misnomer” What, in fact, Mohanty wants to do is to compare the different schools of 
thought, systems, concepts, methods, etc. of the East with those of the West. 
Consequently, Mohanty’s approach to Indian Philosophy has always been critical and 
analytic with a fusion of ‘the roots’ of Indian thinking and ‘philosophical paths’ as 
influenced by Husserlian phenomenology. His ‘philosophic attitude’ seems ‘deeply and 
intensely active and alive’. He is more fascinated by the deep-rooted Indian philosophical 
issues and aims at clarification of the meaning of the concepts rather than 
conceptualization. For Mohanty, to clarify meanings is not to judge, or to justify but 
rather to seek to understand meanings. To this extent, the philosophical strategy he 
employs is dialectics. That is to say, he raises question with philosophical pursuit by 
himself and develops his own arguments and counter arguments keeping in view the 
different points of view related to the same issues to which he seeks a most satisfactory 
answer for himself and also for others. Besides, he confesses: 


All that without the internal activity of thinking is not genuine philosophy, but only 
a body of doctrines.® 


This remark suggests his general attitude to ‘philosophical thinking’. As tempered 
by Husserlian ideas, Mohanty suggests that the genuine philosophy requires “the internal 
activity of thinking”. The expression “the internal activity of thinking” implies the ideas of 
self-criticism and self-awareness. According to Mohanty, a truly transcendental 
phenomenological philosophical thinking is guided by these ideas and moves through 
them. As Mohanty says, “... the prospect of using the combined tools of phenomenology 
and analytic philosophy to interpret Indian philosophy holds out better promise than ever 
before”.® 

Mohanty’s contributions to Indian philosophy encompass his deep concern for 
traditional as well as contemporary issues. These issues fundamentally consist of 
following the Indian concept of knowledge and truth, Nyaya logic, language, ontology and 
the theory of consciousness. It is worth mentioning that his most celebrated work, 
Gangesa’s Theory of Truth marks, in the words of Karl H. Potter, 
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the most outstanding exposition of Indian thinking on the topic of Pramanyavada [is 
to be found in the work of J.N. Mohanty, and most notably in his ground-breaking 
book ....] The entire volume is a tour de force, a subtle, critical illumination of the 
most intricate kind of material calling for that rare combination, brilliance as 
Indologist and philosopher rolled into one.” 


Mohanty’s effort with “clarity and analytic skill” is to disclose the complexities and 
ambiguities involved in the classical concept of truth (pramanya) and knowledge (jnana). 
For Mohanty, truth (pramanya) is neither internal (svatah) nor external (paratah). He 
claims that both the Svatah and Paratah theories about the knowledge of truth (pramanya) 
are “valid in their own way”.”! Mohanty develops his arguments from three points of view: 
the knowledge of truth, the origin of truth and the definition of truth. He concludes that 
the truth is neither episodic nor propositional, and, thus, truth is being itself a “hybrid” 
entity.” The fundamental concern in this view, according to Mohanty, is to be freed from 
conceptual confusions or ‘categorial overlapping’ caused by ontological categories which 
are distinct from the logical and the epistemological ones. Mohanty has argued well with 
his own dialectical strategy for a demarcation of boundary line whereby the ontological 
categories are distinct from the logical and the epistemological. He has also discovered 
some “paths of thinking” which seem philosophically provocative and prospective. This 
marks Mohanty’s creativity and novelty. 

In this vein, his other contributions to Indian philosophy display his analytic 
approach to the various problems rooted in the ideas of both Western and Eastern 
traditions. His work, for example, Reason and Tradition in Indian Thought: An Essay on the 
Nature of Indian Philosophical Thinking” illustrates the different dimensions of the Indian 
mode of rationality by encompassing a coherent picture of Indian philosophy. 
Philosophical ideas and arguments that are developed by Mohanty in different articles 
of the project seem to be products of correlations between the East and the West. The 
essay on ‘Indian logic and Western logic’, for example, marks this point. Articulation, 
accumulation, clarification, and constitution—all these attributes may be applicable to 
him as a critical thinker of Indian philosophy. He is not more reflective but he is 
practical to a certain extent. Indian philosophy, he thinks, is a living philosophy. It must 
take a stand on practical issues and help to emancipate man from power domination 
and moral corruption.” 

Mohanty sees that spirituality has been tied with Indian thinking right from the 
beginning. Indians consider philosophy as an all-embracing wisdom linked with religion 
and holiness. He hopes for reconsideration of these theses with regard to both 
theoretical reason and practical reason. As it seems, Mohanty is in favour of a 
categorization of reason as pure, practical and aesthetic. He has shown the respective 
fields of the application of those reasons. For Mohanty, a genuine philosopher being free 
from all preconceptions and prejudices, must be self-critically prepared to reflect upon 
those fields of human reason. Other related issues pertaining to Mohanty’s efforts are 
perfectly presented and some have been clarified. They display Mohanty’s profound 
intellectual innovations. 
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CONCLUSION 


Mohanty has developed his ideas on the phenomenological principles emphasizing that 
consciousness constitutes the world. Contemporary critics read Mohanty from varied 
standpoints. However, any blatant critic of Mohanty’s philosophy does not essentially 
devalue the spirit of his arguments. Rather, such critics do enlarge his thinking horizon 
and provide him with clues to open the intellectual knots thereby ensuring intellectual 
progress based on “dialectical strategy” He importantly points out that phitosophy must 
be self-critical. He does not approve the conception of philosophy as systematization of 
the findings of different sciences. Philosophy, in his sense, cannot discover any 
unrecognized phenomena but can perform a critical function—as an eye opener. ‘An eye 
opener’ signifies self-awareness. Thus, Mohanty prescribes a way of doing philosophy 
with profound sensitivity. As he puts: 


Thinking can not simply put together ideas as though they are slabs of stone. 
Thinking has to enter into them, loosen their rigidity, transform them into the 
fluidity of its own movement, and refashion a new form out of that fluid, like the way 
a jeweler transforms an ornament into a new one. Moreover, the essence of 
philosophy lies not in the conclusions arrived at, in the theses and positions, in the 
svstems constructed, but rather in the process of thinking that leads up to them. 
Without that process, those conclusions are but corpses.” 


In short, Mohanty’s writings are always recalling of ‘philosophical thinking’, 
‘philosophical facts’ and ‘philosophical paths’ In his process of thinking Mohanty 
significantly points out that these three ideas are, outwardly and inwardly, inextricably 
tied up in complementarity and not in opposition. Since man is essentially a thinking 
being, philosophy has no other foundation but mankind. Mohanty’s entire intellectual 
efforts has been directed to disclose this truth. 
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CHAPTER 7 


Buddha-Jagannatha: A Study of the Impact of 
Buddhism on Orissan Bhakti Movement 


Tandra Patnaik 


strong traces of Buddhism. As in other parts of India, Orissa too, witnessed the 

rise and popularity of Buddhism in its multiple sectarian forms. But nowhere were 
Buddhistic theories so smoothly amalgamated into Brahminism as it happened in the 
case of the religio-philosophical movement spearheaded by a group of five santh 
philosophers, popularly known as the Pancasakha. They drew some of the basic concepts 
of their metaphysics from Buddhism, especially its Tantric versions viz., Vajrayana and 
Sahajayana. Four important concepts that make their form of Vaisnavism distinctively 
different are as follows: Siinya purusa Citta/mana, Karuna and Samata, and Pinda 
Brahmanda tattva. These four concepts seem to have direct links with Buddhism. This 
also, to a large extent, explains why the Pancasakha are variously called as ‘Crypto- 
Buddhists'’,' ‘Yogacari’* and ‘Bauddha Vaisnavas’”* by modern scholars. My basic 
intention here is to explore and examine, to what extent the Pancasakha drew their 
inspiration from Buddhism. But before taking up this task a brief historical view of the 
Orissan association with Buddhism would be in order. 


T- Jagannatha cult of Orissa and the bhakti movement centred around it bear 


BUDDHISM IN ORISSA 


For a true assessment of the impact of Buddhism on Orissan philosophy we need to dwell 
at some length on the close link between Buddhism and the culture of this land. A 
philosophy with mass appeal, cannot grow overnight, unless it is deeplv rooted in the 
social psyche. 

Of all the religious creeds that influenced Orissan history, Buddhism seems to play 
a predominant role. Though the history of Orissa is not recorded very systematically, it is 
through Buddhist scriptures and treatises like Pag Sam Jon Zang, Lama Taranath's History 
of Buddism, the travel accounts of Huen Tsang and Fa-hien that we get a glimpse of the 
close link between Orissa and the development of Buddhism. In such works we find 
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frequent references to Kalinga, Otivisa/Odevisa, Udra, Uddiyana etc. Mahasattarisaka of 
Majjhima Nikaya records that Vassa and Bhanna, two tribes of ‘Utkala Desa’ recognized 
the merits of the teachings of the Buddha and discarded their previous religious belief.” 
Similarly, in the Pali text, Anguttara Nikaya there is a mention of two merchant brothers, 
named Tapassu and Bhallika, who became the first lay disciples of the Buddha. The two 
brothers paid reverence to the blessed one on the eighth week of his enlightenment and 
offered him rice cakes and lumps of honey. Another work entitled Datha VamSa recovered 
from Ceylon records that a molar tooth relic of Buddha was worshipped in Dantapura, the 
capital of Kalinga.” On the basis of this work Sir Monier Williams even goes to the extent 
of claiming that a relic of Buddha's burnt body was placed inside the body of Lord 
Jagannatha of Puri, so He is actually a Buddhist deity.” Some of these accounts may be 
discarded as myths. But we must not forget that myths are rooted in the cultural milieu of 
the land. 

The first historical evidence of Buddhism in Orissa is related to Ashoka’s conquest 
of Kalinga and his subsequent conversion to Buddhism. Orissa under his rule must have 
come under the impact of Buddhism. During Kaniska’s time when Buddhism was split 
into two distinct schools, viz, Hinayana and Mahayana, both the sects seem to have their 
influence on Orissa. We know from Taranath’s account that Pasoda, a great scholar of 
the Hinayana school (Sarvastivada), propagated his faith in this land. During the first 
century there was a Bodhistupa of the Hinayana order in Bhubaneswar, of which a few 
railing posts are preserved in the State Museum. 

After Kaniska’s reign, the Mahayana sect rose into prominence. From Huen Tsang'’s 
account it appears that Parimalagiri (Po-lo-mo-lajd-li), Surabhagiri and Bhora Saila, 
were important centres of Buddhist learning.’ It is believed that Bhora Saila was the 
abode of the famous dialectician Dingaga;® and the place is named Delanga after him. 
In one of the inscriptions at Nagarjuna Konda we come across the reference to a 
Mahavihar at Puspagini.° It may be identified with Pu-si-po-jd-li of Huen Tsang’s account. 
Very recent excavations carried out in the Languli hillocks near Jajpur now confirm the 
existence of this Mahavihara. Similar excavations carried out at Ratnagiri, Udayagiri 
and Lalitgiri reveal the existence of a series of monasteries, stupas and caityas. The 
statues of Buddhas, Avalokiteswara, and goddesses of this order prove that once upon a 
time this place was a great centre of the Mahayana sect. 

Buddhism as a religion also received royal patronage. The Bhaumakara dynasty 
(seventh century) patronized Buddhism. The rulers of this dynasty used the Buddhist 
epithets like Paramopasaka, Parama Tathagata and Parama Saugata. During the eighth 
century, Tantric forms of Buddhism emerged as a stronger force. Its subsects like 


Vajrayana and Sahajaydana seemed to have a tremendous impact on the cultural life of 
Orissa. 


TANTRIC BUDDHISM AND ORISSA 
Tantric forms of Buddhism. especially Vajrayana, had its origin sometime in the eighth 


century. It is usually believed that Tantra is primarily of Hindu origin. But some scholars 
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like B. Bhattacharyya are of the opinion that it is a natural development of Buddhism.!® 
It is believed that Buddha himself had recognized the riddhis or supernatural powers, but 
he never allowed his disciples to practise these. It was much later, that Tantra was 
admitted within the Buddhist fold. It seems that the strict moral principles advocated by 
Buddha did not suit some Buddhists, so there must have been certain secret conclaves 
which were known as the Guhyasamaja. They advocated many Tantric practices which 
were transmitted in the most secret manner through an unbroken chain of gurus. They 
came out in the open during eighth century. 

The origin of Vajrayana is shrouded in mystery. However, in the treatise 
Sadhanamala, a work of the Vajrayana order, we find the mention of four pithas, or sacred 
spots, of the Vajrayanists, viz., Kamakhya, Sirihatta, Purnagiri and Uddiyana." About the 
identification of the first two spots there is little scope for controversy. Kamakhya is in 
modern Assam and Sirihatta, at present called Sylhet, is a part of Bangladesh. 
Surprisingly though the exact location of Purnagiri is not yet settled (some scholars 
identify it as Poona), there seems to be a lot of debates over the exact location of 
Uddiyana. In another Vajrayana work, Heé vajratantra, there is also a mention of four 
pithas."®” Though Uddiyana figures here prominently, we note that the place called 
Jalandhara replaces Sirihatta. Pag Sam Jon Zang, a work of Tibetan origin, also refers to 
Uddiyana as a prominent centre of Vajrayana. L.A.Waddel,” Sylvan Levi,'* P.C. Bagchi” 
and others suggest that Uddiyana is located in the Swat valley of Kabul. But Mm. Hara 
Prasad Sastry, B.B. Bhattacharyya,!® Nick Douglas!’ and N.K. Sahoo!* identify Uddiyana 
as Orissa. However in another work, Bhattacharya claims that Uddiyana must be 
somewhere in Bengal, though he does not identify its specific location. Following him, 
many other scholars seem to locate Uddiyana in Bengal. But circumstantial evidences 
show that Vajrayana was very much rooted in Orissa. Here, I cite two such evidences: 
First, the life and literature of the siddhas of the Vajrayana order suggest a strong link 
between Orissa and this sect. According to Pag Sam Jon Zang and other treatises, there 
were eighty four siddhas of Tantric Buddhism. Some of their works were recovered from 
Tibet and were collected and published by H.P. Sastry under the title, Bauddha-Gana-o- 
Doha.* As initially the language appeared somewhat akin to older Bengali, he claimed 
that these were written in Bengali. But later on some eminent scholars like Karunakara 
Kara have argued with sufficient phonetic and semantic analysis that the language used 
by these siddhas was closer to the older Oriya language. The entire debate seems to lose 
much of its significance once we realize that both the languages are very similar. 
Besides, we should remember that in the pre-British period the boundaries between two 
contiguous states like Orissa and Bengal were not fixed. Such boundaries often expanded 
and receded depending on the conquest of the dynastic millers. What is more crucial for 
us is the life and thoughts of the siddhas. Bhattacharyya, an authority in this field, himself 
admits that the siddhas like Indrabhuti, Sarahapa, Minapa, Jalandhripa, Laxinkara, 
Tantipa Khsnacarya and others were either born in Orissa or spent a considerable 
period of time in Orissa.” From this it can safely be concluded that there is nothing 
anomalous about the claim that Uddiyana was located in Orissa. The second evidence 


*Calcutta, Bangiya Sahitya Parisad, 1358 (Indian Calendar). 
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frequent references to Kalinga, Otivisa/Odevisa, Udra, Uddiyana etc. Mahasattarisaka of 
Majjhima Nikaya records that Vassa and Bhaiifa, two tribes of ‘Utkala DeSa’ recognized 
the merits of the teachings of the Buddha and discarded their previous religious belief." 
Similarly, in the Pali text, Anguttara Nikaya there is a mention of two merchant brothers, 
named Tapassu and Bhallika, who became the first lay disciples of the Buddha. The two 
brothers paid reverence to the blessed one on the eighth week of his enlightenment and 
offered him rice cakes and lumps of honey. Another work entitled Datha Vamsa recovered 
from Ceylon records that a molar tooth relic of Buddha was worshipped in Dantapura, the 
capital of Kalinga.” On the basis of this work Sir Monier Williams even goes to the extent 
of claiming that a relic of Buddha's burnt body was placed inside the body of Lord 
Jagannatha of Puri, so He is actually a Buddhist deity.° Some of these accounts may be 
discarded as myths. But we must not forget that myths are rooted in the cultural milieu of 
the land. 

The first historical evidence of Buddhism in Orissa is related to Ashoka'’s conquest 
of Kalinga and his subsequent conversion to Buddhism. Orissa under his rule must have 
come under the impact of Buddhism. During Kaniska's time when Buddhism was split 
into two distinct schools, viz, Hinayana and Mahayana, both the sects seem to have their 
influence on Orissa. We know from Taranath’s account that Pasoda, a great scholar of 
the Hinayana school (Sarvastivada), propagated his faith in this land. During the first 
century there was a Bodhistipa of the Hinayana order in Bhubaneswar, of which a few 
railing posts are preserved in the State Museum. 

After Kaniska'’s reign, the Mahayana sect rose into prominence. From Huen Tsang'’s 
account it appears that Parimalagirni (Po-lo-mo-lajd-li), Surabhagiri and Bhora Saila, 
were important centres of Buddhist learning.? It is believed that Bhora Saila was the 
abode of the famous dialectician Dingaga;® and the place is named Delanga after him. 
In one of the inscriptions at Nagarjuna Konda we come across the reference to a 
Mahavihar at Puspagiri.* It may be identified with Pu-si-po-jd-li of Huen Tsang’s account. 
Very recent excavations carried out in the Languli hillocks near Jajpur now confirm the 
existence of this Mahavihara. Similar excavations carried out at Ratnagiri, Udayagiri 
and Lalitgiri reveal the existence of a series of monasteries, stupas and caityas. The 
statues of Buddhas, Avalokiteswara, and goddesses of this order prove that once upon a 
time this place was a great centre of the Mahayana sect. 

Buddhism as a religion also received royal patronage. The Bhaumakara dynasty 
(seventh century) patronized Buddhism. The rulers of this dynasty used the Buddhist 
epithets like Paramopasaka, Parama Tathagata and Parama Saugata. During the eighth 
century, Tantric forms of Buddhism emerged as a stronger force. Its subsects like 


Vajrayana and Sahajayana seemed to have a tremendous impact on the cultural life of 
Orissa. 


TANTRIC BUDDHISM AND ORISSA 
Tantric forms of Buddhism, especially Vajrayana, had its origin sometime in the eighth 


century. It is usually believed that Tantra is primarily of Hindu origin. But some scholars 
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like B. Bhattacharyya are of the opinion that it is a natural development of Buddhism.!? 
It is believed that Buddha himself had recognized the riddhis or supernatural powers, but 
he never allowed his disciples to practise these. It was much later, that Tantra was 
admitted within the Buddhist fold. It seems that the strict moral principles advocated by 
Buddha did not suit some Buddhists, so there must have been certain secret conclaves 
which were known as the Guhyasamaja. They advocated many Tantric practices which 
were transmitted in the most secret manner through an unbroken chain of gurus. They 
came out in the open during eighth century. 

The origin of Vajrayana is shrouded in mystery. However, in the treatise 
Sadhanamala, a work of the Vajrayana order, we find the mention of four pithas, or sacred 
spots, of the Vajrayanists, viz., Kamakhya, Sirihatta, Purnagiri and Uddiyana.” About the 
identification of the first two spots there is little scope for controversy. Kamakhya is in 
modern Assam and Sirihatta, at present called Sylhet, is a part of Bangladesh. 
Surprisingly though the exact location of Purnagiri is not yet settled (some scholars 
identify it as Poona), there seems to be a lot of debates over the exact location of 
Uddiyana. In another Vajrayana work, Hé vajratantra, there is also a mention of four 
pithas.”® Though Uddiyana figures here prominently, we note that the place called 
Jalandhara replaces Sirihatta. Pag Sam Jon Zang, a work of Tibetan origin, also refers to 
Uddiyana as a prominent centre of Vajrayana. L.A.Waddel,"”* Sylvan Levi,“ P.C. Bagchi” 
and others suggest that Uddiyana is located in the Swat valley of Kabul. But Mm. Hara 
Prasad Sastry, B.B. Bhattacharyya,!* Nick Douglas!’ and N.K. Sahoo™ identify Uddiyana 
as Orissa. However in another work, Bhattacharya claims that Uddiyana must be 
somewhere in Bengal, though he does not identify its specific location. Following him, 
many other scholars seem to locate Uddiyana in Bengal. But circumstantial evidences 
show that Vajrayana was very much rooted in Orissa. Here, I cite two such evidences: 
First, the life and literature of the siddhas of the Vajrayana order suggest a strong link 
between Orissa and this sect. According to Pag Sam Jon Zang and other treatises, there 
were eighty four siddhas of Tantric Buddhism. Some of their works were recovered from 
Tibet and were collected and published by H.P. Sastry under the title, Bauddha-Gana-o- 
Doha.* As initially the language appeared somewhat akin to older Bengali, he claimed 
that these were written in Bengali. But later on some eminent scholars like Karunakara 
Kara have argued with sufficient phonetic and semantic analysis that the language used 
by these siddhas was closer to the older Oriya language. The entire debate seems to lose 
much of its significance once we realize that both the languages are very similar. 
Besides, we should remember that in the pre-British period the boundaries between two 
contiguous states like Orissa and Bengal were not fixed. Such boundaries often expanded 
and receded depending on the conquest of the dynastic rulers. What is more crucial for 
us is the life and thoughts of the siddhas. Bhattacharyya, an authority in this field, himself 
admits that the siddhas like Indrabhuti, Sarahapa, Minapa, Jalandhripa, Laxinkara, 
Tantipa Khsnacarya and others were either born in Orissa or spent a considerable 
period of time in Orissa.’* From this it can safely be concluded that there is nothing 
anomalous about the claim that Uddiyana was located in Orissa. The second evidence 


*Calcutta, Bangiya Sahitya Parisad, 1358 (Indian Calendar). 
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about Orissa’s association with Vajrayana can be drawn from the impact of this sect on 
the ideologies and culture of this land. The Jagannatha cult and the medieval Santha 
literature provide ample evidence of Vajrayana influence on Orissan religio-philosophical 
culture. This could not have been possible had not Orissa been a seat of this sect of 
Buddhism. As the focal point of this essav is to explore the extent of such influence, I 
shall discuss this in a separate section. 

Also it will not be besides the point to mention that Orissa has been regarded as 
one of the ancient seats of Tantra. Kalika Purana,”’ an eleventh century work, refers to 
Udra as a primary peetha of Tantra. So it seems natural that Tantric form of Buddhism 
must have flourished here at certain point of time. 


Vajrayana and Jagannathism 


Indrabhuti’s Jnana Siddhi and his preceptor, Anangavajra’s Prajnopaya Viniscaya Siddhi 
are two important works of Vajrayana. Both these works are composed in Sanskrit and 
they offer a clear idea of the fundamental philosophy of the Varjayana. It may be just a 
coincidence that both Indrabhuti and Anangavajra in their works invoke the primeval 
Buddha Vajrasattva as Jagannatha in several places. In the opening verse of Indrabhuti’s 
Jriana Siddhi it is stated that, “Lord Jagannatha, who is the same as all Buddhas, and who 
is as all-pervading as the sky, is worshipped by all wise men.” 

Similarly, Anangavajra describes Jagannatha as “sunyagarbha”, the embodiment of 
all knowledge and beyond all conceptualization. 

Many scholars believe that these Vajrayanis started the process of identifying the 
Buddha with Jagannatha. But it may as well be argued that the term ‘Jagannatha’ might 
have been used literally to mean the ‘Lord of the universe’ However, the iconic 
representations of Jagannatha temple and the Santh literature show ample evidence for 
the identification of the Buddha with Jagannatha. It is interesting to note that prior to this 
reference by Indrabhuti, the famous deity of Puri was referred to as Purusottama. Only in 
the thirteenth century was the term Jagannatha directly used in certain inscriptions.® 
This new nomenclature may be due to the influence of Vajrayana works. In this context 
it may also be stated that in some of the ancient works recovered from Nepal, the Adi 
Buddha has been identified with Jagannatha, and there are as many as eight Jagannatha 
temples in and around the city of Kathmandu. It may, however, be argued that Nepal 
being a Hindu State, there is nothing so unusual about having such temples. But out of 
all Gods of the Hindu pantheon why was Jagannatha worship given priority is a matter to 
be probed. 

Even if we discard the claim that the Vajrayanis identified the Buddha with 
Jagannatha we cannot overlook the attempt of the Orissan sculptors and Santhas to 
identify Jagannatha with Buddha. It is well known that by eleventh century the Buddha 
has been admitted into the Hindu pantheon and had been given the status of the ninth 
incarnation of Visnu, in such works as the Bhagavatam (1.3.24), Ksemendra’s Divyadana 
Kalpana and Jayadeva's Gita Govinda. But in Orissa, Jagannatha has been called Buddha 
Jagannatha and is placed as the ninth incarnation instead of the Buddha. The iconography 
of Jagannatha temple bears strong evidence of this fact. The ten incarnations are found 
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on the frieze over the main gate of this temple. This temple was constructed by Choda 
Ganga Deva between AD 1112 and 1147. Here, we find Jagannatha in place of Buddha. 

In this context the evolution of the Jagannatha culture itself is very fascinating. 
Originally, He is believed to be the deity of the Savaras (aborginals) of Orissa. In the 
Savara culture, worship of the wooden log (daru) was prevalent. So their God was known 
as Daru-Devata or Jagant. The term jagant in their terminology means the highest 
incarnation of the Kitung or the Supreme Reality. It is interesting to note that Jagannatha 
till today is called Daru Devata. How this aboriginal conception of Daru Devata or Jagant, 
was transformed into the Jagannatha is a matter of controversy. History is silent about 
it, but legends abound. But it can not be denied that under the influence of varied Aryan 
and non-Aryan cultures that prevailed in Orissa through the centuries, Jagant became 
Jagannatha. Therefore, it becomes easier for different cults to claim Jagannatha as their 
own deity. He has been identified with the Jina of the Jainas, Bhairava of the Saktas, 
Riidra of the Saivas and the Buddha of the Buddhists. But the Buddhistic links seem to 
be very strong. It is believed that this temple was a Mahayana shrine and the three 
deities, Jagannatha, Balabhadra and Subhadra, have been identified with Buddha, 
Dharma and Sangha (three ratnas). A stone of Ashokan polish with Buddha, Dharma 
and Sangha at the top has been found in Bhubaneswar and is preserved in the Austuosh 
Museum in Calcutta. In this panel, the three images bear resemblance to the three 
deities of the Puri temple. Similarly, the pedestal where the three deities are installed is 
called the ratna vedi, which is believed to the the abbreviated form of triratna vedi— 
referring to the three ratnas of Buddism.” 

A close link between Buddhism and Jagannathism is also claimed by some scholars 
on the basis of certain legends and ritual practices prevalent in the Jagannatha temple. 
Most prominent among these views are those of Sir Monier Williams*™* and H. Hopkins.” 
They draw support for the Buddhistic origin of the Jagannatha cult from the ancient 
Ceylonese work, entitled Datha Vamsa. But Rajendra Lai Mitra's claim seems more 
authentic. It is based on the ritualistic use of Yantra (particular mystical figures used by 
the Tantric Buddhists), in Jagannatha worship.®® 

Orissan Santh literature, however, provides the most crucial evidence for the 
dominance of Buddhism in Orissa. It is believed that with the royal patronage of Sri 
Chaitanya and his religio-philosophical ideas during the sixteenth century, the Buddhists 
of Orissa were subjected to humiliation due to their Buddhist leanings. So, though the 
Pancasakhas openly called themselves the followers of Sri Chaitanya, yet they retained 
their Buddhistic affiliations. This is evident from their conception of “Buddha— 
Jagannatha” This trend of identifying Jagannatha with Buddha started with Sarala Dasa, 
the fifteenth century poet-philosopher of Orissa. In his Oriya rendering of the Mahabharata 
he says: “Jagannatha, you are present here as the Buddha for the deliverance of the 
world.” Similar tributes are paid by Jagannatha Dasa and Achyutananda. It should also 
be noted in this context that the Dharma cult which was very popular in Bengal also 
refers to the identity between Jagannatha and the Buddha. Dharma ‘Puja Bidhana, an 
important work of this cult by Ramai Pandit states, “In the ninth incarnation, God (Hari) 
was born as Jagannatha, who was none but Lord Buddha, and he settled his residence at 
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the sea coast, where He has relieved the whole world by distributing to all (irrespective 
of caste and creed) His prasada. 


BUDDHISM AND ORISSAN PHILOSOPHY 


In the previous section I have presented a brief account of the relation between Buddhism 
and the Orissan culture from the historical point of view. I have also given a very sketchy 
outline of the development of the Jagannatha cult, for without referring to this cult the 
Santh Philosophy of Orissa is simply incomprehensible. The theological and 
philosophical concepts centring around this powerful cult developed through ages. This 
developmental process can be subdivided in the following way: First, from A.D. 350 to 
A.D. 500 the Narayanadharma received royal patronage. These kings of the Mathara 
dynasty, preferred to designate themselves as Narayana Padabhaktas. Then, from A.D. 
500 to A.D. 700 Orissa was ruled by the early Gangas and Sailodbhavas. During this 
phase, the concept of Jagannatha was further developed. As the rulers of these two 
dynasties were predominantly Saivas, they referred to the deity as Svayambhu and 
Gokarnesvara. From the middle of the eighth century A.D. to the middle of the eleventh 
century, the Bhaumakaras were in power. They were staunch Buddhists and used the 
epithets Parama Saugata and Parama Tathagata to designate themselves. During their 
reign, Jagannatha was conceived as another form of Buddha. From the eleventh century 
A.D. onwards, the imperial Gangas ruled over Orissa. They became devout Vaisnavas, in 
course of time. The Vaisnavisation of the deity occurred during this phase of the Orissan 
history. The cult of Jagannatha, as it is found today, developed actually during the Ganga 
period and during the Suryavans? dynasty. With the accession of Choda Gangadeva, of 
the Ganga dynasty, the cult of Jagannatha took proper shape. However, it did not 
completely eclipse, Saivism and Buddhism and Sakti worship; rather a grand synthesis 
of several cults enriched this new cult. 


The Emergence of Santh Philosophy 


The five Santh philosophers that I want to discuss in this paper are Jagannatha Dasa, 
Balarama Dasa, Achyutananda Dasa, Yasovanta Dasa and Sisu Ananta Dasa. They were 
the contemporaries of Sri Chaitanya. It is a common belief in Orissa that the epithet 
Pancasakha (five soul-mates) was used by him to refer to these Santh poets. But this has 
also led to the belief that Pancasakha philosophy is a regionalized version of Gaudiya 
Vaisnavism of Sri Chaitanya. But this is a sheer distortion of truth. Gaudiya Vaisnavism 
(for that matter any form of Vaisnavism) subscribes to a form of metaphysical dualism. 
Besides, for the Vaisnavas, the highest Reality, i.e. parama isvara is saguna, 1.€. 
determinate. But the Pancasakha metaphysics is non-dualistic. For them the highest 
reality, viz. Sunya purusa or Sinya Brahman is nirguna and ineffable in nature. It defies 
any sort of categorial distinction. In fact, the concept of Siinya occupies the central 
position in their metaphysics. So inspite of their close association with Sri Chaitanya, 
these Santh philosophers preached an original philosophy which integrated the abstract 
Buddhistic conception of Siunya with the Vaisnavite concepts of bhakti and bhava. 
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The period ranging from the eleventh century to eighteenth century can be called 
the age of the Santha movement. This phase was marked by a great change in the 
philosophico-cultural atmosphere in India. During this period there was an upsurge of 
bhakti based philosophies. With this, the focus shifted from the Acaryas to Sanths, from 
Sanskrit to regional languages, from intellectual elites to the common man. Yet like the 
philosophers of the classical age, these medieval Sanths spoke about the Absolute 
Reality, about the nature of the worldly life, as well as the means of spiritual realization. 
Of course, they did not use logic or any form of dialectics to prove their point of view. 
Their philosophy was surcharged with an emotional appeal and poetry was, perhaps, the 
best medium of expression for their ideas. In spite of such differences in method and 
approach some of the basic tenets of the classical age continued to predominate their 
philosophy. 

Santha philosophy is not the name of a unified system of thought. This rather refers 
to a cluster of views coming from different parts of India across several centuries. This 
tradition is vast and varied, most often coloured by the regional traditions and the socio- 
cultural milieu. But there were some underlying unity amidst these variations. 
Highlighting the common principles, Binova Bhave® points out that Santh philosphy is an 
amalgam of three distinct traits—Upanisadic, Buddhistic and the Tamil bhakti 
philosophy. From the Upanisads it absorbed the elements of absolutism and its emphasis 
on self-realization through direct intuitive experience. From Buddhism it adopted the 
principles of karuna (compassion), samata (equality) and maitn (fraternity). Finally, the 
lofty metaphysics of the Upanisads were turned by the Sanths into an accessible 
philosophy of life by incorporating the elements of bhakti initiated by the Tamil Alvars. 
However, in case of the Orissan Sanths, the influence of Buddhism extends far beyond 
the general ideas like samata, karuna, etc. Buddhism, especially its Tantric versions, viz., 
Vajrayana and Sahajayana, provide the structural basis of the Pancasakha metaphysics. 

During the sixteenth century, Sri Chaitanya’s appearance in Orissa gave a new 
impetus to Orissan Vaisnavism. Actually, the second half of the fifteenth century is 
generally regarded as the formative period of the new ideology of Jagannathism. Sarala 
Dasa, through his Oriya Mahabharata, gave the Oriya language a new identity. But the 
originality of the Orissan culture was firmly shaped by the Panca Sakhas. They preached 
a new form of Vaisnavism, which was actually an assimilation of Buddhism, Yoga, 
Nathism and Vaisnavism. They placed some of the important Buddhistic concepts in a 
Vasnavite setting. This made the Orissan philosophy of the medieval period unique in 
many respects. This tenet was further carried on by philosophers like Divakara Dasa, 
Dvaraka Dasa, Sikhara Dasa and others. 

The Pancasakha literature is very vast. Initially the sacred books of the Hindus were 
rendered into the people's language in order to make them more readily available. But 
the authors took care to add their own interpretation of the Reality, truth and cosmology 
in these transcreations. Jagannatha Dasa's Oriya rendering of the Bhagavatam is still 
very popular in Orissa. In the far-flung villages of Orissa, the text is recited almost 
regularly, and the place is called the Bhagavata Tungi. Balarama Dasa's Jagamohana 
Ramayana and Achyutananda’s Harivarmsa, are equally popular among the common 
people of Orissa. Besides these transcreations, Jagannatha Dasa’s Daru Brahma Gita, 
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Tula Bhina; Balarama’s Brahmanda Bhugola, Bhava Samudra, Bata Avahkasa; 
Achyutananda'’s Siunya Samhita, Tattva Bodhini, Anakara Samhita, Brahma Sankoli; 
Yasovanta’s Prema-bhakti Git@ and Sisu Ananta’s Hetu Udaya Bhagavata are among the 
great works of metaphysical importance. 

Some of the basic concepts of the Pancasakha philosophy will be examined here 
and attempt will be made to trace their possible Buddhistic links. At the outset, it must 
be admitted that though Buddhism has flourished in its multiple sectarian forms in 
Orissa, it is only the Tantric forms of Buddhism, viz. Vajrayana and Sahajayana, which 
seem to have played the prominent role in the shaping of the Pancasakha philosophy. 
These Tantric forms of Buddhism were in turn rooted in the Sinyavada and Vijranavada 
of the Mahayana order of Buddhism. The four concepts of the Pancasakha phiulosophy 
that I want to examine here are Siimya purusa, Pindabrahmanda tattva, Citta/Mana, Karuna 
and Samatda. 


Siunya Purusa 


The concept of Sinya Purusa/Siunya Brahman has been quite prominent in Orissan culture 
and phlosophy since the fifteenth century or may be prior to it. The fifteenth century 
Santh, Sarala Dasa, who may be described as the founder of the Santhic culture in 
Orissa, uses two novel concepts very frequently viz., Buddha Jagannath and Siinya Brahman 
in his transcreation of the Mahabharata in Oriya language. These two concepts were 
further developed by the Pancasakha, Chaitanya Dasa, Dinabandhu Dasa and many 
others till we come to the nineteenth century. The Mahima cult, which gained prominence 
during the nineteenth century, continued to focus on the concept of the Siinya Purusa, but 
it gets rid of the Vaisnavic fervour that was associated with this earlier. 

Perhaps in no other cult and religio-philosophical system has the highest Reality 
been identified with the Siinya Purusa. This makes the philosophy centred on it very 
unique and original. We know that Sunya is usually associated with Mahayana Buddhism. 

The idea of Siunya, though not entirely unknown to the Upanisadic and Vedic 
culture, is not a very popular concept in the orthodox tradition either. Sri Bhagavatam and 
Tejovindu Upanisad describe Parama Brahman as Sunyavat. Similarly, in Visnu 
Sahasranama, there is also the mention of the term Siinya with reference to Visnu. 
Sankara in his commentary on this work analyses this term as ‘Savisésa rahitatvat 
Ssunyavat’ But it should be kept in mind that Sankaracharya himself criticizes the 
philosophy of Sunyavada of Nagarjuna as ucchedavada, i.e. nihilism. So, it seems clear 
that Siinya as a concept does not seem to find favour with the orthodox philosophical 
systems of India. It is now obvious that the deep nuances associated with the term Ssunya 
purusa must not have been derived from the Upanisadic and Puranic sources. 

It is well known that Nagarjuna was the first systematic propounder of Sunyavada. 
For him the Ultimate Truth as well as the Reality is of the nature of Sunyata. Reality is 
Sunyata viewed from the absolute standpoint because distinctions like existence or non- 
existence, affirmation or negation do not apply to it. It is beyond the four-fold categories 
of existence. Again, the phenomenal world, according to him, is Sinyat@, when viewed 
from the absolute standpoint, because all that is phenomenal fails to represent the real 
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essence of the being. What Nagarjuna ultimately aims to argue is that Reality cannot 
have an essence. It is ineffable and nongraspable by our intellectual categories. This 
same trend of thought continues to be there in Vijnanavada, as well as in Vajrayana. 
Vijnanavada as a subsect of Mahayana tacitly accepts Sunyata, but makes it little more 
positive by denying the existence of everything excepting vijnana, the pure consciousness. 

Vajrayana as a Tantric version of Mahayana also accepts the Sunya-centric 
metaphysics. But it transforms the Mahayanic conception of Siinya into an object of 
devotion and meditation. Like the Sinyavadins, they believe that the highest Reality is of 
the nature of Sunyata. While defining Vajrayana as a distinctive path, Advayavajra Samgraha 
says, ‘Sinyata, which is firm and substantial, indivisible and impenetrable, incapable of 
being burnt and imperishable, is called Vajra.* Thus Vajra is identified with the Sunyata. 
Though vajra literally means ‘diamond’ or ‘thunderbolt’, philosophically speaking, 
Vajrayana refers to a path of adamantine nature which leads to the Siinyata jnana. 
Sadhanamala a teatise of the Vajrayana order, defines it as a path of realizing the 
transcendental and perfect wisdom.” Padma Vajra, a great siddha of this school, defines 
this as a path of nonsubstantiality, i.e. Sunya.” Thus Vajrayana presents a wholly sinya- 
centric metaphysics. This is obvious from the following mantra of the Vajrayana cult. The 
mantra says, ‘all dharmas are of the nature of Sunyatda, God who is worshipped, who 
worships, the material which is offered for the worship; all these are nothing but Sunyata.”*® 
But the ultimate reality or Sunyata is often ascribed to the Vajrasattva, a personal God, 
who is an object of devotion and worship. Thus the conception of Sinyata continues to 
form the common thread between Madhyamika Buddhism and Vajrayana. Also the 
incomprehensibility of Sunyata as the highest Reality continues to dominate in Vajrayana. 
But Vajrayana very successfully transforms Sinyata from an abstract principle to a 
concrete object of devotion. 

The Vajrayana notion of Sunya as the highest Reality seems to have influenced the 
Pancasakha’s conception of the Siinya Purusa. This will become clear as I proceed to 
discuss this concept in detail. Pancasakha very clearly states that the Ultimate Reality is 
of the nature of Siinya. This idea is explicitly brought out in the following lines of 


Achyutananda: 


Sinya itself is the form and 
basis of discriminating knowledge. 
Look at the whole world from the 


Pedestal of siinya 

and you will find everything manifested 
in the Sunya. 

Everything arises out of sunya a 
everything flourishes in Sunya” 


Again Jagannatha Dasa writes; 


All mantra, pilgrimage and wisdom are nothing but siinya. Listen, Oh Parvati, 
everything is in the womb of siunya™” 
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Tula Bhina; Balarama'’s Brahmanda Bhugola, Bhava Samudra, Bata Avakasa; 
Achyutananda's Siimya Samhita, Tattva Bodhini, Anakara Samhita, Brahma Sankoli; 
Yasovanta's Prema-bhakti Git@ and Sisu Ananta’s Hetu Udaya Bhagavata are among the 
great works of metaphysical importance. 

Some of the basic concepts of the Pancasakha philosophy will be examined here 
and attempt will be made to trace their possible Buddhistic links. At the outset, it must 
be admitted that though Buddhism has flourished in its multiple sectarian forms in 
Orissa, it is only the Tantric forms of Buddhism, viz. Vajrayana and Sahajayana, which 
seem to have played the prominent role in the shaping of the Pancasakha philosophy. 
These Tantric forms of Buddhism were in turn rooted in the Sunyavada and Vijnanavada 
of the Mahayana order of Buddhism. The four concepts of the Pancasakha phiulosophy 
that I want to examine here are Siunya purusa, Pindabrahmanda tattva, Citta/Mana, Karuna 
and Samatda. 


Sunya Purusa 


The concept of Sinya Purusa/Sunya Brahman has been quite prominent in Orissan culture 
and phlosophy since the fifteenth century or may be prior to it. The fifteenth century 
Santh, Sarala Dasa, who may be described as the founder of the Santhic culture in 
Orissa, uses two novel concepts very frequently viz., Buddha Jagannath and Siinya Brahman 
in his transcreation of the Mahabharata in Oriya language. These two concepts were 
further developed by the Pancasakha, Chaitanya Dasa, Dinabandhu Dasa and many 
others till we come to the nineteenth century. The Mahima cult, which gained prominence 
during the nineteenth century, continued to focus on the concept of the Sinya Purusa, but 
it gets rid of the Vaisnavic fervour that was associated with this earlier. 

Perhaps in no other cult and religio-philosophical system has the highest Reality 
been identified with the Siunya Purusa. This makes the philosophy centred on it very 
unique and original. We know that Siinya is usually associated with Mahayana Buddhism. 

The idea of Siinya, though not entirely unknown to the Upanisadic and Vedic 
culture, is not a very popular concept in the orthodox tradition either. Sri Bhagavatam and 
Tejovindu Upanisad describe Parama Brahman as Sunyavat. Similarly, in Visnu 
Sahasranama, there is also the mention of the term Siinya with reference to Visnu. 
Sankara in his commentary on this work analyses this term as ‘Savisésa rahitatvat 
Sunyavat But it should be kept in mind that Sankaracharya himself criticizes the 
philosophy of Ssunyavada of Nagarjuna as ucchedavada, i.e. nihilism. So, it seems clear 
that sSiunya as a concept does not seem to find favour with the orthodox philosophical 
systems of India. It is now obvious that the deep nuances associated with the term Sunya 
purusa must not have been derived from the Upanisadic and Puranic sources. 

It is well known that Nagarjuna was the first systematic propounder of Sunyavada. 
For him the Ultimate Truth as well as the Reality is of the nature of sunyata. Reality is 
Sinyata viewed from the absolute standpoint because distinctions like existence or non- 
existence, affirmation or negation do not apply to it. It is beyond the four-fold categories 
of existence. Again, the phenomenal world, according to him, is Sunyata, when viewed 
from the absolute standpoint, because all that is phenomenal fails to represent the real 
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essence of the being. What Nagarjuna ultimately aims to argue is that Reality cannot 
have an essence. It is ineffable and nongraspable by our intellectual categories. This 
same trend of thought continues to be there in Vijnanavada, as well as in Vajrayana. 
Vijnanavada as a subsect of Mahayana tacitly accepts siunyata, but makes it little more 
positive by denying the existence of everything excepting vijnana, the pure consciousness. 

Vajrayana as a Tantric version of Mahayana also accepts the Siunya-centric 
metaphysics. But it transforms the Mahayanic conception of siunya into an object of 
devotion and meditation. Like the Siinyavadins, they believe that the highest Reality is of 
the nature of siinyata. While defining Vajrayana as a distinctive path, Advayavajra Samgraha 
says, ‘Sunyata, which is firm and substantial, indivisible and impenetrable, incapable of 
being burnt and imperishable, is called Vajra.® Thus Vajra is identified with the Sunyatda. 
Though vajra literally means ‘diamond’ or ‘thunderbolt’ philosophically speaking, 
Vajrayana refers to a path of adamantine nature which leads to the Sinyata jnana. 
Sadhanamala a teatise of the Vajrayana order, defines it as a path of realizing the 
transcendental and perfect wisdom.” Padma Vajra, a great siddha of this school, defines 
this as a path of nonsubstantiality, i.e. Sunya.” Thus Vajrayana presents a wholly siinya- 
centric metaphysics. This is obvious from the following mantra of the Vajrayana cult. The 
mantra says, ‘all dharmas are of the nature of Siinyat@, God who is worshipped, who 
worships, the material which is offered for the worship; all these are nothing but sinyata.™® 
But the ultimate reality or sunyata is often ascribed to the Vajrasattva, a personal God, 
who is an object of devotion and worship. Thus the conception of sunyata continues to 
form the common thread between Madhyamika Buddhism and Vajrayana. Also the 
incomprehensibility of sunyata as the highest Reality continues to dominate in Vajrayana. 
But Vajrayana very successfully transforms siunyata from an abstract principle to a 
concrete object of devotion. 

The Vajrayana notion of Siinya as the highest Reality seems to have influenced the 
Pancasakha’s conception of the Sinya Purusa. This will become clear as I proceed to 
discuss this concept in detail. Pancasakha very clearly states that the Ultimate Reality is 
of the nature of sunya. This idea is explicitly brought out in the following lines of 
Achyutananda: 


Siunya itself is the form and 
basis of discriminating knowledge. 

Look at the whole world from the 
Pedestal of stinya 

and you will find everything manifested 
in the Sunya. 

Everything arises out of Siinya and 
everything flourishes in Siinya.” 


Again Jagannatha Dasa writes; 


All mantra, pilgrimage and wisdom are nothing but Sinya. Listen, Oh Parvati, 
everything is in the womb of sinya.” 
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Tula Bhina; Balarama'’s Brahmanda Bhugola, Bhava Samudra, Bata AvakasSa; 
Achyutananda's Siunya Samhita, Tattva Bodhini, Anakara Samhita, Brahma Sankoli; 
Yasovanta’s Prema-bhakti Git@ and Sisu Ananta’s Hetu Udaya Bhagavata are among the 
great works of metaphysical importance. 

Some of the basic concepts of the Pancasakha philosophy will be examined here 
and attempt will be made to trace their possible Buddhistic links. At the outset, it must 
be admitted that though Buddhism has flourished in its multiple sectarian forms in 
Orissa, it is only the Tantric forms of Buddhism, viz. Vajrayana and Sahajayana, which 
seem to have played the prominent role in the shaping of the Pancasakha philosophy. 
These Tantric forms of Buddhism were in tum rooted in the Siunyavada and Vijnanavada 
of the Mahayana order of Buddhism. The four concepts of the Pancasakha phiulosophy 
that I want to examine here are Sinya purusa, Pindabrahmanda tattva, Citta/Mana, Karuna 
and Samata. 


Stnya Purusa 


The concept of Sina Purusa/Siinya Brahman has been quite prominent in Orissan culture 
and phlosophy since the fifteenth century or may be prior to it. The fifteenth century 
Santh, Sarala Dasa, who may be described as the founder of the Santhic culture in 
Orissa, uses two novel concepts very frequently viz., Buddha Jagannath and Siimya Brahman 
in his transcreation of the Mahabharata in Oriya language. These two concepts were 
further developed by the Pancasakha, Chaitanya Dasa, Dinabandhu Dasa and many 
others till we come to the nineteenth century. The Mahima cult, which gained prominence 
during the nineteenth century, continued to focus on the concept of the Siunya Purusa, but 
it gets rid of the Vaisnavic fervour that was associated with this earlier. 

Perhaps in no other cult and religio-philosophical system has the highest Reality 
been identified with the Siinya Purusa. This makes the philosophy centred on it very 
unique and original. We know that Sinya is usually associated with Mahayana Buddhism. 

The idea of Siunya, though not entirely unknown to the Upanisadic and Vedic 
culture, is not a very popular concept in the orthodox tradition either. Sri Bhagavatam and 
Tejovindu Upanisad describe Parama Brahman as Sunyavat. Similarly, in Visnu 
Sahasranama, there is also the mention of the term Sunya with reference to Visnu. 
Sankara in his commentary on this work analyses this term as ‘Savisésa rahitatvat 
Siunyavat But it should be kept in mind that Sankaracharya himself criticizes the 
philosophy of Sunyavada of Nagarjuna as ucchedavada, i.e. nihilism. So, it seems clear 
that Sunya as a concept does not seem to find favour with the orthodox philosophical 
systems of India. It is now obvious that the deep nuances associated with the term siunya 
purusa must not have been derived from the Upanisadic and Puranic sources. 

It is well known that Nagarjuna was the first systematic propounder of Sunyavada. 
For him the Ultimate Truth as well as the Reality is of the nature of Sunyata. Reality is 
Sunyata viewed from the absolute standpoint because distinctions like existence or non- 
existence, affirmation or negation do not apply to it. It is beyond the four-fold categories 
of existence. Again, the phenomenal world, according to him, is Sunyata, when viewed 
from the absolute standpoint, because all that is phenomenal fails to represent the real 
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essence of the being. What Nagarjuna ultimately aims to argue is that Reality cannot 
have an essence. It is ineffable and nongraspable by our intellectual categories. This 
same trend of thought continues to be there in Vijnanavada, as well as in Vajrayana. 
Vijnanavada as a subsect of Mahayana tacitly accepts Sinyata, but makes it little more 
positive by denying the existence of everything excepting vijnana, the pure consciousness. 

Vajrayana as a Tantric version of Mahayana also accepts the Sunya-centric 
metaphysics. But it transforms the Mahayanic conception of Siinya into an object of 
devotion and meditation. Like the Siinyavadins, they believe that the highest Reality is of 
the nature of sSunyata. While defining Vajrayana as a distinctive path, Advayavajra Samgraha 
says, ‘Siinyata, which is firm and substantial, indivisible and impenetrable, incapable of 
being burnt and imperishable, is called Vajra.® Thus Vajra is identified with the Sunyatda. 
Though vajra literally means ‘diamond’ or ‘thunderbolt’, philosophically speaking, 
Vajrayana refers to a path of adamantine nature which leads to the siunyata jnana. 
Sadhanamala a teatise of the Vajrayana order, defines it as a path of realizing the 
transcendental and perfect wisdom.™ Padma Vajra, a great siddha of this school, defines 
this as a path of nonsubstantiality, i.e. sunya.” Thus Vajrayana presents a wholly siinya- 
centric metaphysics. This is obvious from the following mantra of the Vajrayana cult. The 
mantra says, ‘all dharmas are of the nature of sunyatd, God who is worshipped, who 
worships, the material which is offered for the worship; all these are nothing but sunyata.*” 
But the ultimate reality or sunyata is often ascribed to the Vajrasativa, a personal God, 
who is an object of devotion and worship. Thus the conception of siunyatd continues to 
form the common thread between Madhyamika Buddhism and Vajrayana. Also the 
incomprehensibility of sSunyata as the highest Reality continues to dominate in Vajrayana. 
But Vajrayana very successfully transforms Siinyata from an abstract principle to a 
concrete object of devotion. 

The Vajrayana notion of Ssiinya as the highest Reality seems to have influenced the 
Pancasakha’s conception of the Siinya Purusa. This will become clear as I proceed to 
discuss this concept in detail. Pancasakha very clearly states that the Ultimate Reality is 
of the nature of Ssiunya. This idea is explicitly brought out in the following lines of 
Achyutananda: 


Sinya itself is the form and 
basis of discriminating knowledge. 

Look at the whote world from the 
Pedestal of Sunya 

and you will find everything manifested 
in the Sunya. 

Everything arises out of sinya and 
everything flourishes in Siinya™” 


Again Jagannatha Dasa writes; 


All mantra, pilgrimage and wisdom are nothing but sunya. Listen, Oh Parvati, 
everything is in the womb of siinya.™” 
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Balarama Dasa in a similar vein writes, 


Whatever is called the ultimate truth is nothing but mahasinya. Even the vedic 
knowledge can not penetrate it.” 


Balarama Dasa, identifying Sunya with Jagannatha, says: ‘I am non-syllablic, 
formless. I was present as Buddha in the Sinya.™* 

Even the mantra for worship is designated as Siunyamantra by Achyutananda. I have 
stated earlier that the Pancasakha and their contemporaries have frequently mentioned 
that Jagannatha himself is Buddha. So they do not find any problem in ascribing the 
highest status to sunyata. 

However, for these Santh poets Sunyata does not mean the absolute void. In fact, 
neither for the Simyavadins nor for the Vajrayanis is sunyata the absolute void. What they 
emphasize in their theory is the essencelessness and ineffability of the Sunya. In fact 
Nagarjuna's idea of Siunya is very close to Sankara’ s description of the Brahman. It is a 
strange coincidence that like the Pancasakha, Sankara also was called a crypto Buddhist. 
So we find that the Orissan Santh philosophers had no problem in identifying sunya with 
Brahman. Balarama Dasa, in his Sarasvata Gita hints at this similarity in the following 
ways, “He is the Sunya and also the Brahman’. Elaborating this further he says: 


He has no form, no outline, 

He is Sinyapurusa 

He is the Brahman and the Siunya. 
How can he have a name ?™ 


Like the Brahman of the Upanisads and the Siinya of Nagarjuna, the Siinya Purusa 
is non-conceptualizable. It is beyond all categorial distinctions. Perhaps the best way to 
describe it is to take recourse to negative predications. So the Pancasakha describe it as 
ntirakara/anakara (formless), avyakta (nondescribable), alekha (non-scriptable), nihsabda 
(without an element of speech), niranjana (speckless), nirguna (non-essential) beginning- 
less (anadi). Jagannatha Dasa describes Sunya Purusa in the following way: 


He is unmanifest, without activity 
and change, 

Neither subtle nor gross, neither short 
nor long, 

Just know him to be 
without determination.™* 


In the absence of any clear cut positive predicate the Sinya Purusa, sometimes has 


been described in a very mystical way. A very popular verse from the Sunya Samhita can 
be taken for illustration: 


Well did you ask 


the esoteric mystery of the Sunya Purusa. 
Sunya Purusa is the prisoner 
of the abode of Sinya. 
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Sinmya Purusa creates all illusions 
Yet He remains detached from it. 
X XX XX 
Sunya Purusa is well-versed 

in crafty devices, 
so the author of all sorts of activities 
Sunya Purusa is the killer, 

yet the savior.” 


Again, other Sanths of the Pancasakha group prefer to describe Siinya Purusa in 
contradictory terms. Yasovanta Dasa, for example, describes the Sunya Purusa in the 
following way: 


He is not fire 

yet burns, 
not water 

still flows. 
He has no feet, 

but moves far and wide. 
No eyes but sees all. 
He has no ears, 

but listens to far off voices. 
He has no knowledge, 

but wisest of all.* 


These descriptions of the Siinya Purusa is likely to remind us of the Upanisadic way 
of describing the Highest Reality as neti neti, Nagarjuna's way of presenting it as 
nihsvabhava, and Vajrayani way of defining it as adahi and avinasi. Upanisads also define 
the highest Reality through contradictory predicates like tat ejati (that moves) and tat na 
ejati (that moves not). Perhaps any thinker who conceives the highest Reality as non- 
conceptualizable is bound to take recourse to such descriptions. Even the Mahayana 
Buddhists express some amount of misgivings about the use of the term “sunyata” with 
reference to the highest Reality. They feel that even the word ‘sunyata’ may smack of 
some sort of determinateness. So Nagarjuna clarifies that siinyata can neither be called 
Sunya nor asinya, nor can it be described as Siinya and asunya both, nor the negation of 
both.” In a similar vein, the Vajrayani treatise Prajnopaya Viniscaya Siddhi maintains that 
in the state of nirvana “there is neither the knowledge of Siunyata nor asunyata, for the very 
thought of these concepts may lead to conceptualised distinctions.” In brief, for the 
Mahayani Buddhists the true core of sunyata transcends all forms of contradictions and 
conceptual binaries. This same logic is echoed by the Pancasakha too. Therefore 


Balarama Dasa categorically states: 


He (the Highest Reality) can be described as neither of the nature of Siunya nor 
nisinya, neither pure form nor impure form, neither riupa nor ariipa, but as pure 
tattva® 
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In a similar vein, Achymtananda says that Siinyata, in the true sense of the term, 
transcends all opposing descriptons like riipa and ariupa, sakara and nirakara, nirgunatva 
and sagunatva. He clarifies that only by looking at the seemingly opposites with an 
attitude of equanimity can one understand the whole range of truth.” Thus both riipa and 
aritpa merge in the Si nya Purusa. Similarly, regarding the nirguna and saguna distinctions 
he offers an illuminating example. He writes: “a bird can fly only with both the wings. It 
can have a perfect vision with both the eyes. In the absence of one, it becomes one-eyed, 
and in the absence of both, it is totally blind. This is the essence of the saguna-nirguna 
relationship.” 

But the Pancasakha philosophers seem to part way with the Siimyavada, when they 
conceive the Siinya Purusa as the receptacle of all that is and that is not. He is described 
as the source of creation. Siunya Purusa is not an abstract concept. Balarama Dasa 
conceives the Siunya Purusa as the source of manifestation (in the context of a dialogue 
between Srikrsna and Arjuna). To Arjuna’s question of how the formless can have a 
name, Srikrsna replies, 


In those days my form was Sunya 

This way million years went by 

In my womb the universe was boin 

This was the manifestation of the Brahman. 


Similarly, Achyutananda says: 


All these forms are creations 
of the formless 

All manifestations of forms will 
ultimately realise in the formless. 


Here the yogacari notion of abhutaparikalpba and its subsequent development in the 
notion of vajrasattva, incorporated by the Vajrayana school, can provide us a clue for this 
novel idea enunciated in the Orissan Santh philosophy. The word abhutaparikalpa literally 
means that which is devoid of all misconceptions or false mental constructions, i.e. the 
substratum where there is the mere possibility of subjectivity and objectivity, but in which 
the duality has no reality”. In simpler terms, it implies that though the empirical world 
is the creation of false mental constructions, yet it is not absolutely chimeral, because 
the highest Reality holds the possibility of subjective-objective distinction. It is the 
potential womb of all creations. According to S.B. Dasgupta, the Vajrayana conception of 
Vajra Sattva is an offshoot of the Yogacari theory of abhutaparikalpa.’® It has been claimed 
by Anangavajra that bhava (existence), though originating due to false mental 
constructions, should not be taken as absolutely unreal. He argues that it is better to take 
the world as real than to think of everything as unreal. Unless it is conceived so, the very 
idea of nirvana will lose its significance.® It has been claimed in another Vajrayani text 
that siinyata is said to be vajra, and all manifestation in form is said to be sattva. Vajra 
Sattva, thus implies an unity and identity of the two.” Thus Vajra Sattva is the abhuta- 
parikalpa of the Vijnanavadins, where both Siinyat@ and world manifestation remain 
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unrecognizably unified. However, according to Vajrayana, Vajrasattva is the potential 
state of all forms and existences. Therefore, Ananga Vajra describes the Highest Reality 
as Sinyata garbha.” 

This idea of the Highest Reality as the receptacle of all possible forms of existence 
is prominently displayed in the following lines of Balarama, one of the Pancasakhda 
philosophers: 


I existed as the Parama Brahma and 
Sunya (before the creation) 

I existed as the Bindu Brahman in the 
eternal space. 

XXX XXX XXX 

I myself in nirguna Brahman. 

But I desired to create the universe 
out of myself.” 


Thus we find that the world of names and forms is not an illusion or maya. 

Being the real ground of all manifestations Siunya Purusa is both immanent and 
transcendent in nature. As the immanent principle he pervades all that is created and 
manifested. In the words of Yasovanta, 


He has no definite abode 
so he is inside all the created beings. 
He belongs to no caste, 
so he takes food from every home. 
(irrespective of caste)” 


An intense and more metaphysical version of this idea can be noted in the following 
words of Achyutananda: “Like the air it fills everything that is created.” It is immutable 
piurna Brahman” For him Simnya Purusa, in the true sense of the term, is pura Brahman, 
for it is so self complete that no words can describe it. At the same time, everything in 
the universe associated with names and forms are of no significance without the presence 
of the Siinya Brahman. He is the personal God and the object of our love and devotion. In 
this sense, He is the Parama Isvara. One may note here a peculiar amalgamation of the 
Advaitic concepts of nirgunatva and Visisgtadvaitin conception of Parama Isvara. But in 
our orthodox tradition such reconciliation has not been achieved because nirguna 
Brahman and saguna Brahman are two widely distinct concepts. Though the Pancasakha 
talk of nirguna and nirakara Siunya purusa, they do not want to make it an abstract 
metaphysical principle as the main thrust of their philosophy is bhakti. So following the 
bhakti tradition they construe the concept of Siinya Purusa as the worshippable Lord 
Jagannatha. In a note of reconciliation they would say: 


He is Brahman 

one lettered (aum) and taintless 

Also He is the Lord Jagannatha . 
in devotees’ devotion.” 
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In a similar vein, Achyutananda says that Sunyata, in the true sense of the term, 
transcends all opposing descriptons like ripa and ariipa, sakara and nirakara, nirgunatva 
and sagunatva. He clarifies that only by looking at the seemingly opposites with an 
attitude of equanimity can one understand the whole range of truth.* Thus both riifa and 
arupa merge in the Siinya Purusa. Similarly, regarding the nirguna and saguna distinctions 
he offers an illuminating example. He writes: “a bird can fly only with both the wings. It 
can have a perfect vision with both the eyes. In the absence of one, it becomes one-eyed, 
and in the absence of both, it is totally blind. This is the essence of the saguna-nirguna 
relationship.” 

But the Pancasakha philosophers seem to part way with the Sinyavada, when they 
conceive the Sinya Purusa as the receptacle of all that is and that is not. He is described 
as the source of creation. Sunya Purusa is not an abstract concept. Balarama Dasa 
conceives the Sunya Purusa as the source of manifestation (in the context of a dialogue 
between Srikrsna and Arjuna). To Arjuna’s question of how the formless can have a 
name, Srikrsna replies, 


In those days my form was siinya 

This way million years went by 

In my womb the universe was born 

This was the manifestation of the Brahman. 


Similarly, Achyutananda says: 


All these forms are creations 
of the formless 

All manifestations of forms will 
ultimately realise in the formless.’ 


Here the yogacan notion of abhutaparikalpa and its subsequent development in the 
notion of vajrasativa, incorporated by the Vajrayana school, can provide us a clue for this 
novel idea enunciated in the Orissan Santh philosophy. The word abhutaparikalpa literally 
means that which is devoid of all misconceptions or false mental constructions, i.e. the 
substratum where there is the mere possibility of subjectivity and objectivity, but in which 
the duality has no reality”.* In simpler terms, it implies that though the empirical world 
is the creation of false mental constructions, yet it is not absolutely chimeral, because 
the highest Reality holds the possibility of subjective-objective distinction. It is the 
potential womb of all creations. According to S.B. Dasgupta, the Vajrayana conception of 
Vajra Sattva is an offshoot of the Yogacari theory of abhutaparikalpa.”® It has been claimed 
by Anangavajra that bhava (existence), though originating due to false mental 
constructions, should not be taken as absolutely unreal. He argues that it is better to take 
the world as real than to think of everything as unreal. Unless it is conceived so, the very 
idea of nirvana will lose its significance.” It has been claimed in another Vajraydani text 
that Sunyata is said to be vajra, and all manifestation in form is said to be sativa. Vajra 
Sativa, thus implies an unity and identity of the two.” Thus Vajra Sattva is the abhuta- 
parikalpa of the Vijnanavadins, where both Siunyat@ and world manifestation remain 
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unrecognizably unified. However, according to Vajrayana, Vajrasattva is the potential 
state of all forms and existences. Therefore, Ananga Vajra describes the Highest Reality 
as Sitnyata garbha.”® 

This idea of the Highest Reality as the receptacle of all possible forms of existence 
is prominently displayed in the following lines of Balarama, one of the Pancasakha 
Philosophers: 


I existed as the Parama Brahma and 
Sunya (before the creation) 

I existed as the Bindu Brahman in the 
eternal space. 

XXX XXX XXX 

I myself in nirguna Brahman. 

But I desired to create the universe 
out of myself.” 


Thus we find that the world of names and forms is not an illusion or maya. 

Being the real ground of all manifestations Sunya Purusa is both immanent and 
transcendent in nature. As the immanent principle he pervades all that is created and 
manifested. In the words of Yasovanta, 


He has no definite abode 
so he is inside all the created beings. 
He belongs to no caste, 
so he takes food from every home. 
(irrespective of caste)” 


An intense and more metaphysical version of this idea can be noted in the following 
words of Achyutananda: “Like the air it fills everything that is created.” It is immutable 
piurna Brahman” For him Sinya Purusa, in the true sense of the term, is purna Brahman, 
for it is so self complete that no words can describe it. At the same time, everything in 
the universe associated with names and forms are of no significance without the presence 
of the sSiunya Brahman. He is the personal God and the object of our love and devotion. In 
this sense, He is the Parama ISvara. One may note here a peculiar amalgamation of the 
Advaitic concepts of nirgunatva and Visistadvaitin conception of Parama Isvara. But in 
our orthodox tradition such reconciliation has not been achieved because nirguna 
Brahman and saguna Brahman are two widely distinct concepts. Though the Pancasakha 
talk of nirguna and nirakara Siinya purusa, they do not want to make it an abstract 
metaphysical principle as the main thrust of their philosophy is bhakti. So following the 
bhakti tradition they construe the concept of Siinya Purusa as the worshippable Lord 
Jagannatha. In a note of reconciliation they would say: 


He is Brahman 

one lettered (aum) and taintless 

Also He is the Lord Jagannatha . 
in devotees’ devotion.” 
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Jagannatha, for them, has no form in the true sense of the term, but assumes form 
for the devotees onlv. This is the reason why one cannot say with full confidence that the 
notion of, siinya purusa is directly derived from the Upanisadic and Vedantic sources. 
Rather, this conception of monotheistic supreme God-head appears closer to the notion 
Vajra Sattva of the Vajrayana. A look at the theories propagated by the Vajrayana treatises 
reveal that like the Pancasakha conception of the Sunya purusa, vajra sattva too, has been 
accepted as indescribable and non-effable, but at the same time he is the object of 
devotion. He is called Bhagavan. Vyakta Bhavanugata Tattva Siddhi, an important Vajrayani 
text offers a clear picture of their conception of the vajra sattva. He is described as the 
“God unparalleled, all-moving, omnipresent, creator and destroyer of all, the sublimest 
Lord of the universe, and the revealer of all thoughts. He is the perfect embodiment of 
sSunyata and vijnana”.™” 

It may, however, be argued that I have stretched the point too far to prove my 
assumption of the Buddhistic influence on the Pancasakha philosophy. The term Ssiunya 
might have a Buddhistic fervour but the term purusa is a popular concept in the orthodox 
tradition. Many scholars are of the opinion that the concept of purusa, which the 
Pancasakha use as a synonymn for Brahman, has a distinctive Upanisadic and Vedantic 
implication. But we all know that, there is a thin line of demarcation between the Advaitic 
concept of the Brahman and the Buddhistic (especially Nagarjuna's) conception of the 
Sunya. In both the cases the Highest Reality is not conceived of as a personal God. So 
many scholars argue that the term purusa refers to the Purusottama of the Gita. There 
seem to be some plausibility in such a claim because of the Vaisnavic background of the 
Jagannatha cult. Besides, the Git@ admits the importance of bhakti and hence, the 
personal God. But still it is very doubtful whether the Pancasakha conceived of the Sunya 
Purusa in the sense Srikrsna has been presented in the Gita. There are several factors 
which may make this argument weak. First, what may be the reason for the Pancasakha 
to use the prefix Sinya? We cannot just take a part of the compound phase ‘Siunya purusa’ 
to analyse the whole concept. I have already stated earlier that prior to thirteenth century 
Jagannatha was more popular as Purusottama. So the Pancasakha could have used the 
term Purusottama, for it could have better suited their Vaisnavite affiliation. Besides, the 
Pancasakha very often talk of nirakara mantra and nirguna upasand, which are somewhat 
alien to the theory of bhakti propagated by the Gita. 

Now let us take the other possible sources that use the term ‘purusa’ It is obvious 
that Pancasakha's theory of Sunya Purusa has no affinity with the Samkhya conception of 
purusa as the Samkhya purusa does not stand for a personal God. But it cannot be 
denied that there is a close similarity between the concept of Purusa as enunciated by 
the Svetasvatara Upanisad and the Sunya Purusa of the Pancasakha. This Upanisad offers 
a theory of purusa which is immanent as well as transcendent; at the same time, it also 
signifies a personal God. But the only fact that may stop us from accepting this argument 
whole-heartedly is Pancasakha’s frequent identification of Jagannatha with the Buddha. 


Two verses from Sarla Dasa and Jagannatha Dasa are taken here for probing this 
further. 


You are present here . 
on the shore of the Mahodadhi. 
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You have appeared as Buddha 
in the Kaliyuga to redeem 
the sinners of the world.” 
(Sarala Dasa) 
Oh! Prabuddha, you have appeared 
as the incamation of Buddha 
to turn away the mind of the people 
from the dharma of the Vedas. 
(Jagannatha Dasa).” 


These two verses clearly refer to the Buddha, as he has been depicted in history as 
well as in the Buddhist literature. In the Mahayana texts, Buddha has been regarded as 
the embodiment of Karuna (compassion). It is stated that Buddha was born and reborn 
again and again for the deliverance of humanity from the clutches of ignorance and 
suffering. But the second verse is more specific about the Buddhistic affiliation of these 
medieval Sanths. Here the line, “turn away the mind of the people from the dharma of the 
Vedas” clearly refers to Buddha's protest against the superfluous practices propagated 
by the Vedas. 

Achyutananda’s Siinya Samhita provides further proof of the Pancasakha's Buddhistic 
affiliations. In this work he claims that he himself had received the following message 
from the Siunya Purusa: “Hearken to me oh! Achyuta, in the Kaliyuga 1 have again 
appeared as the Buddha, and thus disguising myself as the Buddha I have incurred the 
wrath of the munis”.® Here, the “wrath of the munis” phrase indicates that the concept 
of Sunya purusa is not completely Brahminical in origin. Examples of this kind abound in 
the writings of the Pancasakha as well as in the work of subsequent Vaisnava writers who, 
inspite of being worshippers of Visnu, were inclined towards Buddhistic ideals. Even in 
a note of reconciliation they accept Sri Chaitanya as an incarnation of Jagannatha and 
also identify him with the Buddha.®’ Thus there is a grand synthesis of Jagannathism, 
Buddhism and Gaudiya Vaisnavism. 

Another interesting note of similarly between the Vajrayana and Pancasakha 
conception of the Siinya can be observed in their classification of the Siunya. In the 
treatise, Pancakarma of Nagarjunapada, a siddha of the Vajrayana cult, a hierachical 
presentation of siinya is offered viz., Sunya, atisiinya, mahasunya and sarvasiinya.® The 
Pancasakha also follow this way of classifying siunya. Achuytananda talks of three grades 
of Siimya viz. Sunya, mahaSsunya and jyoti, whereas, Yasovanta talks of four levels viz., sSiinya, 
Jyotirsinya, mahasiinya and cetana.® 


Atmajniana and Pinda-Brahmanda Tattva 


Another important concept introduced by the Pancasakha is the theory of jnana-mistréa 
bhakti in contrast to that of suddha bhakti of the Vaisnavas. In my discussion on. Siinya 
Purusa, I have already indicated that these philosophers laid great stress on nirakara 
mantra. Their mode of worship is often called nirguna upasana. So instead of conceiving 
of bhakti as an emotional attachment to God, they preached a form of bhakti based on 
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self-knowledge and yoga. Jagannatha Dasa's Srimad Bhagavata develops this theory in 
greater detail. In this work he highlights realizing the atman in atmajnana.® He specifies 
that the knowledge of the self is true knowledge. With this knowledge alone bhakti can be 
achieved. This insistence on self-knowledge may be said to be rooted in Samkara’s 
Advaitavada. Samkara, too insists that true realization can be achieved through self- 
knowledge. It is a fact that Samkara'’s philosophy had a great influence on Orissan 
psyche. It is believed that his followers received royal patronage and out of five 
monasteries established by Samkara in different parts of India, one was established at 
Puri. It is also believed that Samkara's statue was placed in the Sanctum Sanctorum of the 
Jagannatha temple, but was later on removed. Despite these facts, Samkara’s Advaitism 
is distinctly different from the Pancasakha philosophy. Samkara never preached a theory 
of nirguna upasana. For him, the highest Reality, the Brahman, is not a personal God. He 
also does not view the relationship between bhakti and jnana, in the way the Pancasakha 
presented it, whereby bhakti and jnana are not opposed to each other, but are 
complementaries. This theory is clearly brought out in the following lines of Balarama 
Dasa and Achyutananda Dasa: 


Bhakti arises out of self contemplation, 
And from such a bhakti, yoga emerges.” 


Achyutananda, on the other hand, believes that, 


By penetrating jnana one gets bhakti 
And penetrating bhakti one get jnana.® 


Interestingly enough, the most striking feature of the Vajrayani notion of Vajrasattva 
is the importance they attach to the self. Almost in the Upanisadic line they claim that 
a sadhaka, who realizes Vajrasattva-hood himself becomes the Vajra Sattva. In his treatise 
Jhana Siddhi, Indrabhuti offers an explicit analysis of this theory. 

It is emphatically said that our bodhimind, which is of the nature of Vajra, is itself 
Buddhahood. So Buddhahood should be realized through conceiving all things as the 
self. In such a stage a man realizes himself in all things, everywhere, in all aspects, and 
realizes the universalized self." This is what is implied by the statement of Sarla Dasa, 
that a true devotee must see atman in the atman. Wherever he looks he only finds the 
Brahman. In a similar vein Achyutananda says, “the knowledge you seek is within your 
heart. You have to find it there and realise it.”"™ Again “Brahmajnana and Jnana Brahman 
are never far from you, it is inseparably present within your heart.”™ These statements 
may sound more or less Advaitic and Upanisadic. But neither in the Upanisads nor in 
Advaita Vedanta is such a realization considered to be a part of bhakti or mode of 
worship. 

In this context, the Vajrayani notion of Ahamkara may be of some interest. A 
peculiar feature of Vajrayana worship is the identification of the bodhicitta with the deity 
worshiped. According to the Ahamkara theory, the worshiper must consider himself to be 
the deity. Instead of worshipping an external object, the self or the mind of the worshipper 
himself is worshipped.” This is a radical theory which, though developed on the 

Upanisadic ideals, can not be said to be a replica of the theory of self-knowledge. 
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In the medieval Santh philosophy as well as in the rituals of the Jagannatha temple 
we notice the impact of this theory of Ahamkara. Sisu Ananta, in his Hetu Udaya 
Bhagavata” asks, “can there be a god outside your mind?” The same idea is echoed in 
the writings of Dvaraka Dasa, another medieval Santh. He writes, “the ignorant people 
worship gods and goddesses made of stone or wood, without realising that I (the god) is 
nothing but atman.” But the theory of Ahamkara seems to have greater impact on the 
rituals associated with the Lord Jagannatha. In the Jagannatha temple, the secret worship 
is conducted four times a day. This is known as dhupa. During this ritual, the worshipper 
first of all dissolves his mundane body in meditation in order to create a new ritualistic 
pure divine body. It is endowed with character and nature of the deity. Thus the 
worshipper and the deity become one indivisible entity.” 

According to some scholars, like S.N. Mohanty, this ritual is a representation of 
Pinda Brahmanda Vada propagated by the Natha cult.” According to this theory the body 
itself is the universe and the individual soul and the cosmic soul are identical. But we 
should keep in mind two points which refer to the Buddhistic origin of this ritual as well 
as the Pinda-Brahmanda theory. The ritual of dhupa enunciated above has a direct 
resemblance to the Ahamkara theory of the Vajrayana, i.e. identification of the worshipper 
and the worshipped. Moreover, though the Pinda-Brahmanda theory is said to have 
originated from the Natha cult, this cult itself was greatly influenced by Tantric Buddhism. 

Orissan Sanths accepted the Pinda-Brahmanda theory as an important component 
of their philosophy. This is obvious from the following lines of the Pancascekha writings. 
Balarama Dasa claims: 


What is called the big temple 
(Jagannatha temple) 

is nothing but your body.” 

Again, whatever is in the brahmanda 
is in your pinda. 

I express this tattva to you. 


Pinda and brahmanda are identical.”® 


Similarly in Gupta Gita, another important work of Balarama Dasa, Krsna is shown 
to explain the Pinda-Brahmanda tattva to Arjuna attributing sacred places of Orissa to the 
limbs of human body.” According to K.C. Misra, an eminent scholar on the Jagannatha 
cult, this concept might have been partly due to the Yoga theory of the Kalacakrayana. But 
the influence of Sahajayana in the evolution of this theory can not be totally neglected. 
Sahajayana was quite popular in Orissa. This sub-sect of Tantric Buddhism was 
propounded by Laxmikara. She was the sister of Indrabhuti, the king of Orissa. 
Sahajaydna in many respects is a radical version of Tantric Buddhism. Vajrayana believes 
in a personal god. But in contrast, Laxmikara developed a form of anti-idolatry and anti- 
ritualism. Here I quote the famous lines from her Advayasiddhi. She declares, “no 
suffering, no fasting, no rites, no bathing, no purification, nor other mules of the society 
are necessary; nor do you need to bow down before the images of gods, which are 
constructed out of wood, stone or mud. But you should with concentration offer worship 


to your own body where all gods reside.” Saraha Pa, another siddha, who is said to have 
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self-knowledge and yoga. Jagannatha Dasa'’s Srimad Bhagavata develops this theory in 
greater detail. In this work he highlights realizing the atman in atmajniana."* He specifies 
that the knowledge of the self is true knowledge. With this knowledge alone bhahti can be 
achieved. This insistence on self-knowledge may be said to be rooted in Samkara's 
Advaitavada. Samkara, too insists that true realization can be achieved through self- 
knowledge. It is a fact that Samkara’s philosophy had a great influence on Orissan 
psyche. It is believed that his followers received royal patronage and out of five 
monasteries established by Samkara in different parts of India, one was established at 
Pun. It is also believed that Samkara’s statue was placed in the Sanctum Sanctorum of the 
Jagannatha temple, but was later on removed. Despite these facts, Samkara's Advaitism 
is distinctly different from the Pancasakha philosophy. Samkara never preached a theory 
of nirguna upasand. For him, the highest Reality, the Brahman, is not a personal God. He 
also does not view the relationship between bhakti and jnana, in the way the Pancasakha 
presented it, whereby bhakti and jnana are not opposed to each other, but are 
complementaries. This theory is clearly brought out in the following lines of Balarama 
Dasa and Achyutananda Dasa: 


Bhakti arises out of self contemplation, 
And from such a bhakti, yoga emerges.® 


Achyutananda, on the other hand, believes that, 


By penetrating jnana one gets bhakti 
And penetrating bhakti one get jnana.® 


Interestingly enough, the most striking feature of the Vajrayani notion of Vajrasattva 
is the importance they attach to the self. Almost in the Upanisadic line they claim that 
a sadhaka, who realizes Vajrasattva-hood himself becomes the Vajra Sattva. In his treatise 
Jrana Siddhi, Indrabhuti offers an explicit analysis of this theory. 

It is emphatically said that our bodhimind, which is of the nature of Vajra, is itself 
Buddhahood. So Buddhahood should be realized through conceiving all things as the 
self. In such a stage a man realizes himself in all things, everywhere, in all aspects, and 
realizes the universalized self.” This is what is implied by the statement of Sarla Dasa, 
that a true devotee must see atman in the atman. Wherever he looks he only finds the 
Brahman. 1n a similar vein Achyutananda says, “the knowledge you seek is within your 
heart. You have to find it there and realise it.”™ Again “Brahmajnana and Jnana Brahman 
are never far from you, it is inseparably present within your heart.”® These statements 
may sound more or less Advaitic and Upanisadic. But neither in the Upanisads nor in 
Advaita Vedanta is such a realization considered to be a part of bhakti or mode of 
worship. 

In this context, the Vajrayani notion of Ahamkdra may be of some interest. A 
peculiar feature of Vajrayana worship is the identification of the bodhicitta with the deity 
worshiped. According to the Ahamkara theory, the worshiper must consider himself to be 
the deity. Instead of worshipping an external object, the self or the mind of the worshipper 

himself is worshipped.” This is a radical theory which, though developed on the 
Upanisadic ideals, can not be said to be a replica of the theory of self-knowledge. 
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In the medieval Santh philosophy as well as in the rituals of the Jagannatha temple 
we notice the impact of this theory of Ahamkara. Sisu Ananta, in his Hetu Udaya 
Bhagavata’' asks, “can there be a god outside your mind?” The same idea is echoed in 
the writings of Dvaraka Dasa, another medieval Santh. He writes, “the ignorant people 
worship gods and goddesses made of stone or wood, without realising that I (the god) is 
nothing but atman.” But the theory of Ahamkara seems to have greater impact on the 
rituals associated with the Lord Jagannatha. In the Jagannatha temple, the secret worship 
is conducted four times a day. This is known as dhupa. During this ritual, the worshipper 
first of all dissolves his mundane body in meditation in order to create a new ritualistic 
pure divine body. It is endowed with character and nature of the deity. Thus the 
worshipper and the deity become one indivisible entity.” 

According to some scholars, like S.N. Mohanty, this ritual is a representation of 
Pinda Brahmanda Vada propagated by the Natha cult.” According to this theory the body 
itself is the universe and the individual soul and the cosmic soul are identical. But we 
should keep in mind two points which refer to the Buddhistic origin of this ritual as well 
as the Pinda-Brahmanda theory. The ritual of dhupa enunciated above has a direct 
resemblance to the Ahamkara theory of the Vajrayana, i.e. identification of the worshipper 
and the worshipped. Moreover, though the Pinda-Brahmanda theory is said to have 
originated from the Natha cult, this cult itself was greatly influenced by Tantric Buddhism. 

Orissan Sanths accepted the Pinda-Brahmanda theory as an important component 
of their philosophy. This is obvious from the following lines of the Pancascekha writings. 
Balarama Dasa claims: 


What is called the big temple 
(Jagannatha temple) 

is nothing but your body.” 

Again, whatever is in the brahmanda 
is in your pinda. 

I express this tattva to you. 

Pinda and brahmanda are identical.’ 


Similarly in Gupta Gita, another important work of Balarama Dasa, Krsna is shown 
to explain the Pinda-Brahmanda tattva to Arjuna attributing sacred places of Orissa to the 
limbs of human body.” According to KC. Misra, an eminent scholar on the Jagannatha 
cult, this concept might have been partly due to the Yoga theory of the Kalacakrayana. But 
the influence of Sahajayana in the evolution of this theory can not be totally neglected. 
Sahajayana was quite popular in Orissa. This sub-sect of Tantric Buddhism was 
propounded by Laxmikara. She was the sister of Indrabhuti, the king of Orissa. 
Sahajayana in many respects is a radical version of Tantric Buddhism. Vajrayana believes 
in a personal god. But in contrast, Laxmikara developed a form of anti-idolatry and anti- 
ritualism. Here I quote the famous lines from her Advayasiddhi. She declares, “no 
suffering, no fasting, no rites, no bathing, no purification, nor other rules of the society 
are necessary; nor do you need to bow down before the images of gods, which are 
constructed out of wood, stone or mud. But you should with concentration offer worship 
to your own body where all gods reside.” Saraha Pa, another siddha, who is said to have 
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spent considerable time in Orissa and learnt Mantrayana here, puts this theory in a 
simpler form: “scholars explain many scriptures, but fail to know that Buddha resides in 
the body.” We may compare this theory of Sahajayana, with the following lines of Sisu 
Ananta: “all these theories about Brahman and Sinya, can be demonstrated and realised 
in your body.” We may take the following lines of Achyutananda also: 


Within your body there is infinite space, 

the cosmos itself is within your body. 

The person who has not penetrated the body, 
his wisdom is of no avail. 

Those who do not see me in their body 

How can they claim to know me?! 


Here we notice the direct impact of Sahajayana. Similarly, the views despising 
idolatry by the Pancasakhas bear strong resemblance to this sub-sect of Tantric 
Buddhism. 


Citta/Mana 


The medieval sanths laid a great stress on mana or mind (in technical terms it can also 
be called citta). They emphasize that the empirical world, its manifestations, as well as 
all the activities of the human life are controlled by the mind. Sometimes, they also refer 
to the five dimensions of the mind, viz.—mana, amana, vimana, kumana and sumanda. 
Achyutananda in his work Chabisi Upadesa discusses in detail the dimensions of the five- 
pronged concept of mind, usually called pfancamana. Mana means that through which our 
sense-organs collect ideas about the sensations, pleasant or painful. It is regarded as 
fickle. Amana, on the other hand, implies that the level of thought which is impenetrable 
by the mind. It refers to the state of mind where there is no experience of categorial 
distinctions. Vimana implies that state of mind when it withdraws itself from the 
temporary pleasures and experiences of the objects of the world. Kumana, is the mind 
tainted by desires and passions. Finally, sumana, refers to the mind inclined towards 
good and noble thoughts. These five dimensions taken together control our experience, 
thought and actions. This can lead us to self-realization as well as to chains of desires 
and subsequent suffering. 

This theory of the Pancasakha as well as other philosophers of the period bears a 
great resemblance to the Vajrayani notion of citta. We know that according to the Yogacara 
branch of Buddhism, the empirical world is the creation of our false mental constructions 
(kalpana). Vajrayana accepts this theory. Even they consider that, both, samsara (the 
phenomenal world along with its transience) and nirvana, are due to our citta or mind. In 
this context two significant passages from Anangavajra’s Prajnopaya Viniscaya Siddhi are 
worth quoting, Samsara is defined here in the following way: 


The holder of thundebolt (Vajra) defines sumsdara as the condition of the mind 
which is overwhelmed with darkness arising out of numerous false constructions, 
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which is as fleeting as the lightening in a storm, and is besmeared with dirt of 
attachment, etc., not easily movable. So the samsara is due to the conditions of the 
mind (Samsaram hy cittam uvaca vajni).“ 


Again nirvana too is a condition of the mind. So he defines nirvana as another 
condition of the mind, “which is bright with purity, is free from all mental constructions 
and the dirt of attachment, etc. which does not know, can not be known, and is eternal.” 
One can easily compare the last lines “does not know, can not be known” with the 
Pancasakha conception of amana, i.e. the state of mind where the ordinary categorial 
distinctions do not hold good. This philosophy of mind is reflected very lucidly in Sisu 
Ananta's Hetu Udaya Bhagavata. He writes: 


It is due to false mental constructions (kalpana) that we are in the bondage of 
samsara. These false constructions hide from us the real nature of the truth. This 
mind, when freed from all such conditions, knows the highest truth, for there is no 
god outside your mind.“ 


Similar ideas are reflected in the following lines of Achyutananda, 


Oh, Muni, listen about the ways of the mind, 
for this alone can conquer the world. 

This mind itself is /svara, the kind of 

the universe, 

all the sense-organs are nothing but 

its obedient subjects. 

XX XXXX 

Contemplation on this mind will give 

us all knowledge, 

for as pure consciousness (caitanya) it is the 
guru of your self. 


XXX XXX 


If you worship your mind, you can 

be oblivious of all other gods. 

For this mind itself is Sinya Purusa, 

as this mind itself manifests in every thing and being.® 


Even Achyutananda believes that our mind alone determines what is virtue and 
what is vice. Interestingly enough, we come across a similar view in the Cita Jnana Siddhi 
of /ndra bhuti. He holds that all our actions are initiated by the three elements, body, 
mind and speech. But our body and speech can not function without the mind; so it is our 
mind which decides what is virtue and what is vice.® Pancasakha’s conception of mind 
with its five dimensions (pancamana), though very close to the Vajrayana description of 
mind, is unique and needs further analysis. 
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Samata and Karuna 


The Buddhistic notion of karunda and samata constitute one of the major elements of the 
Santh literature of India as such. But it seems to have a deeper impact on the Pancasakha 
philosophy. One of the most important contributions of Mahayana Buddhism is its 
altruistic interpretation of the concept of nirvana. The Buddha had advised his followers 
to seek nirvana for themselves. But for the Mahayanis personal liberation is not the goal, 
it is the liberation for the whole humanity. Sutralamkara very succinctly puts this point in 
the following way: “there is no punya if you feed yourself, but when you fced others; 
similarly, there is no greatness in personal liberation, it must be liberation for one and 
all.” This compassionate identification with the whole humanity lying in the vortex of 
misery and suffering is called karuna. The Mahayani ideal of karuna is encapsulated in 
the example of AvalokiteSsvara, the compassionate one, who refused his personal nirvana 
until all worldly creatures could obtain freedom from suffering. This idea of karuna leads 
to the conception of samata4, i.e. equality among the enlightened one and other ordinary 
people. Nagarjuna describes this ideal in the following way: “The Buddha is like the sky 
(which has neither origination nor cessation), and all the beings are like him; therefore 
they are of the same nature as the Buddha” The concepts of karuna and samata play an 
important role in the Pancasakha philosophy too. But before I discuss this, I must give a 
brief outline of the modifications made by the Vajrayana school in the conceptions of 
karuna and sunyata. 

The Vajrayana school vigorously preaches the principle of karuna in their theory of 
nirvana. According to them, the Bodhi-citta, i.e. mind bent on attaining perfect knowledge, 
must realize both sSiinyata and karuna. When there is a commingling of siunyata and 
karund, there is the realization of the Bodhi-sattahood. Later on they interpreted Siunyata 
as Prajna, i.e. the highest knowledge of Sinyata, and karunda as the upaya, i.e. the means 
of realization. This led them to deify Vajrasattva as the commingling of the male and 
female principles. However, Pancasakha did not go to the extent of conceiving Siunya 
Purusa as non-dual commingling of male and female principles, but believed that the 
creation or manifestation of the world is due to the karuna of the Siunya Purusa. They 
believed that without the creation of the world there would be no scope for self-realization. 
Perhaps that is the reason why Jagannatha is conceived as Buddha-Jagannatha, who takes 
this form for the deliverance of the people in misery. 

However, the concept of samata plays a greater role in Pancasakha philosophy. This 
provides them with a conceptual apparatus which they use to register their protest 
against the caste-ridden hierarchical, social order. It should be noted here that the 
Mahayana ideal of samata was further developed by Sahajaydana Buddhism through the 
introduction of the concept of suamarasa. Etymologically speaking, sama means sameness 
and rasa belongs to its cycle (cakra). So sumarasa means the oneness of the nature of all 
that is there in the universe.® Pancasakha saints, especially Achyutananda, used a similar 
ideal to establish the superiority of the lowest caste, i.e. Sidra. He made an attempt to 
break the hierarchical order so that a Sudra might be considered as important as a 
Brahmin. So he introduced two important notions, viz. sudrabhava and sudrabhakti. In our 
traditional caste system, Sudras are regarded as the lowliest and no specific duty is 
assigned to them in the society like the other three castes. Their only duty is to serve the 
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three higher castes with a sense of humility. Achyutananda transforms this 
disqualification into a great qualification by declaring that in the spiritual realm, to be 
humble and low gives one a sense of inner humility.” A real bhakta like a Sudra has no 
scope for displaying his ego. This sort of attitude is called sudrabhava. Thus, according 
to him Sudrabhava is a great quality which enables its seeker to serve mankind with the 
sublimation of his ego. This sort of service to God with an attitude of service to the 
mankind is called Sudrabhakti. Achyutananda even declares, “that is why I have decided 
to be a Sudra”.* In fact all the five Sanths (Panca Sakha) preferred to call themselves 
Sudra, though they were not Sudra by birth. With a new connotation attached to the term 
‘Sudra’ they tried to inculcate a sense of dignity in life of the people suffering from low 
esteem about themselves. The message of samata and maitri, i.e. equality and fraternity 
which became the hallmark of the Jagannatha culture, may be due to the impact of 
Buddhism. Till date, at least, it is theoretically believed that the prasada (the edible 
offering to God) can be shared from the same pot by all without any discrimination of 
caste and creed. 


CONCLUSION 


In this paper I have made an attempt to show a close link between Buddhism and the 
medieval santh philosophy of Orissa. I have already stated that this form of Orissan 
philosophy has often been called Bauddha Vaisnavism. Perhaps it is the only santh 
tradition in India, which amalgamates Buddhism and Vaisnavism without any trace of 
contradiction. This assimilative trend might have lost much of its vigour in the post- 
colonial period due to spread of modern education. But still the songs and bhajans 
composed by these sanths are very popular among the ordinary people of Orissa. Till 
date, there are certain temples in Orissa where Buddha is worshipped alongwith Visnu. 
There are many places where Hindus offer puja at Buddhist shrines on the occasion of 
Buddha Purnima. 

Buddhism, especially its Mahayana and Tantric versions, definitely had a great 
impact on Orissan thought and culture. But from this one should not hastily conclude that 
the Orissan Santh philosophy is blatantly Buddhistic. I have only examined some of the 
concepts of the Santh philosophy, but there are many other concepts which owe their 
origin to the philosophy of Yoga, Nathism and Vaisnavism. In fact, Orissa had its own 
form of Vaisnavism much before the advent of Gaudiya Vaisnavism. Besides, it should 
also be worth mentioning in this context that in spite of its great impact on Orissan 
culture, Tantric Buddhism had a natural decline in Orissa, as it degenerated into sexo- 
Tantricism. The Orissan sanths might have emulated the theory of Vajrasattva, but they 
never conceived Jagannatha in the Yuganaddha form, i.e. the deification of Vajrasattva in 
the tight embrace of a female form, i.e. commingling of Sinyata and karuna. In fact the 
Orissan mind could never accept any form of extra-mantal or parakiya love in its religion 
and philosophy. This is one of the important reasons why in spite of the royal patronage 
to Chaitanya’s Vaisnavism, the idol of Radha could not find a place in the sanctum 
sanctorum of the Jagnnatha temple. In his transcreation of the Mahabharata, the Santh 
philosopher Sarala Dasa even makes Krsna repent for his amorous dalliance.” 
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Pancasakha do talk about Radha and Krsna. But Radha is conceived as the jivatman and 
Krsna as the Paramatman. Gaudiya Vaisnavism does not accept that jivatman in its 
essence is Radha. For them jivatman is a microscopic part of Krsna and belongs to his 
tatastha Sakti and tatastha Sakti can under no circumstances attain the state of Radha, the 
svarupa Sakti of Krsna. Besides, Gaudiya Vaisnavism was never favourably inclined 
towards Buddhism. Although Sn Chaitanya was regarded by the Orissan Vaisnavas as 
the incarnation of Buddha, his followers represented him as condemning Buddhism. 
This is evident from the famous biography of Caitanya Caritamrta. It is stated here, “He 
is a wretch who denies form to God: touch not, behold not that slave of death. The 
Buddhists are atheists for reciting vedas.” 

Therefore, Pancasakha, as well as other Vatisnava sanths of Orissa, could achieve 


the impossible, i.e. initiating the process of the grand synthesis between Vaisnavism and 
Buddhism. 
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CHAPTER 8 


Jagannatha Cult and National Integration 


Hemant Kumar Das 


ANTIQUITY OF THE LORD 


he antiquity of Lord Jagannatha is still shrouded in mystery for want of historical 

or archeological evidences, though traditionally it is believed that the holy place 

which enshrines Jagannatha existed from Satya Yuga (the age of truth and 
virtue). Outside Orissa, the name of Puri, the seat of Lord Jagannatha is better known as 
Jagannatha Puri. It is considered to be one of the four holiest places of India, the other 
three being Dwaraka in Gujarat, Vadrinath in Uttaranchal and Rameswar in Tamilnadu. 
It is difficult to trace the origin of Puri beyond the sixth century A.D. as no written 
records or archeological evidences are available. Even the name of the place does not 
figure in the list of seven holy cities! of India which a devout Hindu remembers daily as 
this is supposed to possess the power of granting liberation to the soul. The word ‘Pun’ 
of course occurs in the sloka as can be seen in the note. But there it has been used as a 
noun for Avantika. Had Puri been mentioned as a separate place, then the number of 
cities would have been eight instead of seven. 

We have, of course, some doubt about the existence of ‘Mava’ as a holy city in 
ancient India, as it does not figure in any scripture or even in any archeological record. 
Hence if the word ‘Maya’ in the verse is replaced by ‘Chaiva’ or something like that, the 
number of the cities come to seven. Moreover Orissa, in the olden days, was surrounded 
by deep forests, stiff mountains and torrential rivers, which made it inaccessible to 
outsiders. Further, it was a common belief that this part of India was habitated mostly 
by Anaryas or savage people, and hence was not a worthy place to settle in or even to visit. 
It was believed, “Anga Banga Kalingesu Saurastra Magadhepica, tirtha yatram vinagachhan 
punah samskaram arhatt” (After visiting the states like Anga, Banga, Kalinga Sourastra 
and Magadh, one has to perform the rites of purification.) These states of the eastern 
and the southern regions were not considered fit for higher castes of Hindus to settle 
down. Again Boudhayan clearly states that one commits sin by entering Kalinga. He has 
to take expiratory rites of Vaisvanara sacrifice.® 
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Acharva Manu states that the Aryans of those days were surrounded by non-Aryans, 
who were characterless. As these clans were ignoring all the traditional rites prescribed 
for the Hindus, thev were declared down-caste (patita). Manu gives a list of such clans, 


Paundra Kaschoudra dravidah Kamboja Yavanah Sakah, 
Parada Pauhabaschainah Kirata Daradah Khasah. 


According to Manu, these clans, ‘Kriyalopat' or due to their disobedience of the 
rituals, were ‘Vrishalatwam gatah’ or declared outcaste. We can note that amongst the 
listed clans Odras or the people of Orissa were there. Hence in ancient India, the people 
of Orissa were declared uncivilized belonging to non-Aryan clan. At least during the time 
of Manu, this was their status. So it is clear that Orissa was not considered a holy land 
during Manu's time. 

But this analysis may not be true. As stated earlier, Orissa was inaccessible in 
olden days and Manu's statement about the people of Orissa is based on hearsay. He 
did not have any direct contact with Orissa. 

Again Lord Jagannatha was primarily a Savara deity being worshipped by the 
tribals, not known to the outside world. It is said that King Indradyumna sent his 
Brahmin priest, Vidyapati to bring the Deity to the civilized world. Vidyapati went to the 
deep forest, established contact with the Savara king Visva Vasu, married his daughter 
Lalita and finally brought Neela Madhab (the lord was addressed in that name by the 
Savaras) to the civilized world. When the Savara king pleaded the Lord not to leave him, 
the Lord explained, 


Suna ré Savara tora patrapuspa-falé 
Mana na bharila ebe jiba Neelachale. 


(Listen O Savara, we are not satisfied now with your offerings of leaves, flowers and 
fruits and decided to proceed to Neelachal, i.e. Puri). How unkind of the Lord! 
Indradyumna, being a legendary name, his exact time cannot be traced. One thing is 
clear. Before this Indradyumna—ViSva Vasu episode Lord Jagannatha was a tribal deity. 
The Lord only came into prominence when Gajapati Ananta Verma Chodaganga Dev 
built a massive temple in Puri during the twelfth century and started worshipping Him 
with all royal pomp and rituals. However, before Chodaganga Dev the Lord Jagannatha, 
was worshipped in Puri and the sacred place was known outside. Manmohan Ganguly 
writes, “Puri is the seat of the lord of the Universe; the sanctity of the place exists from 
prehistoric period where traditions can’t reach.” 

The earliest mention of Jagannatha or Daru worship at Purushottama on the eastern 
sea shore is traced back to Vedic sources. There is a verse in the Rig Veda. 


Ado Yad dam fplavaté sindhoh paré apaurusam 
Tadarabhasva durhano tena gaccha parastaram. 
(Rigveda 10, 155, 3) 


The Vaishnavite Commentator Sayanachanya (1300-1380 A.D.) has interpreted 
these lines in the following manner: There exists on sea shore in a far off place the image 
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of a deity of the name Purushottama, which is made of wood indestructible; attain the 
supreme place of the Vaishnavite.* But the interpretation seems not to be correct and 
violates the Vedic tradition by not fitting in to the viniyoga of the mantra, which depicts 
the mantra as alaksmighna (destroyer of ill fate). Sayana himself was not sure of the 
meaning and was well aware of the unchanging Vedic pattern for which he gave an 
alternate interpretation of the verse which confirms to the viniyoga of the mantra. So it is 
hazardous to infer any direct reference to the worship of Jagannatha at Puri from these 
Rig Vedic lines. 

Again in the Mahabharat there is a story of sage Lomasa, who advices Yudhistira to 
climb unto a vedi near Vaitarani river, which is far from Puri. Thus goes the Verse, 


Tatah prasanna prihvi tapasa tasya pandava, 
Punar unmajgaya salitad vedi rupa sthita vabhau 
Saisa praukasaté, rajan, vedi samsthana Laksana 
Aruhyatra, Maharaja, viryavan vai bhavisyasi. 
(MBH 3, 114, 22-23- Vanaparva) 


The story is—in course of their travels the Pandavas crossed the river Vaitarani 
and entered Kalinga. Sage Lomasha explained of a sacrifice performed by Visvakarma 
in which Kashyapa presided, Goddess Earth was presented to Kashyapa by Visvakarma 
as a token of gratitude. Such act enraged the Goddess and she immediately disappeared 
into the nether world. Then Kashyapa went through a severe penance after which the 
Goddess appeared in the form of a vedi (platform). A mortal who climbs on to the 
platform becomes strong and powerful. Mana Mohan Ganguly has identified this vedi 
with the raised platform of the temple (Ratna Simhasan) where Jagannatha is enshrined.’ 

Astonishingly the word ‘Jagannatha’ occurs in the Valmiki Ramayana.® 

Of course it is not clear, whether the word is used as an epithet of Vishnu or points 
to the Lord Jagannatha, Himself. Uttarakanda, where the verse occurs, is generally 
believed to be a later addition. 

Both Budhism and Jainism saw their heydays on the soil of Orissa. But neither 
Buddhist nor Jaina records mention Puri. But the Lord has found His place of importance 
as the manifestation of Buddha in the work Jnéanasiddhi, authored by Indrabhuti of 
Sambhal, written in A.D. 717. Indrabhuti, the king of Sambhal along with his sister 
Laxminkara, founded and preached Vajrayana, a Tantrik branch of Buddhism, which 
appeared in Western Orissa during a period of decadence of Buddhism. However, 
Indrabhuti starts his work with a prayer to Jagannatha Buddha. He writes: 


Pranipatya Jagannatham Sarva Jeenavararchitam, 
Sarva Buddha mayam Siddhivyapinam Gaganopamam 


Puri suddenly became known throughout the country after the visit of Adi 
Sankaracharya (A.D. 788-820). He established a monastery (math) at Puri which became 
one of the important Chaturdhams thereafter, the other three being Dwaraka, Kanchi and 
Badrinath. Named as ‘Govardhan Math’, the monastery still stands in memory of his 
holy visit to this place. Hence it can safely be said that Puri must have come into 
prominence much before Sankara. Vivid accounts of his visit to Puri can be found in (a 
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short poem written by an anonymous poet on Jagannatha cult) “Vijay Makaranda” where 
it is clearly written that the Acharya consecrated the wooden image of Jagannatha. 

‘Vijay Makaranda’ further states that here in Puri is “Harih Vaikuntham Visrigya 
Yatra Vasitum Utkanthate” (31.7). References about the importance of Puri can also be 
found in the Anargha Raghava Nataka by Murari Mishra (ninth century) and Prabodh 
Chandrodaya Nataka (eleventh century) by Krishna Mishra. The Sarada Devi temple 
inscription (tenth century A.D.) of Maihar (M.P.) mentions ‘Purushottama in Odra 
country’ Brihaspati says, ‘Verily, this child will again come back to you as a result of 
being drowned in the sea after having been Purushottama in the Odra Country. (Epigraphia 
Indica, Vol. XXXV, pp. 171-78). Reference of Purushottama Kshetra occurs in the 
Baramdeo temple inscription (A.D. 1088) and in the Nagpur Stone inscription (A.D. 
1104) of the Rulers of Malava (Dr. H.K. Mahatab, The History of Orissa, p. 515*). Mention 
of the Lord is also made in Hindi literature, for example, in Narapati Nalha’s Bisaldev- 
Raso (twelfth century A.D.) and Chand Barda's Prithiviraj Raso (A.D. 1200) (see Mahtab, 
ibid. p. 516). 

After Sankara’s establishment of the Govardhan Math at Puri, the place obtained 
an all-India importance which grew continuously thereafter with the patronage of the 
imperial Gangas and the Suryavamsi emperors. The political scene of India also added 
to the importance of Puri. While the whole of India was under Muslim rule, Orissa 
remained a Hindu kingdom till as late as the middle of the sixteenth century A.D. But 
even under the Muslim supremacy, Orissan life centred around Lord Jagannatha and the 
Onyas fought ceaselessly to protect the Lord. The Muslim rulers made it a point to 
demolish Hindu temples and to erect masjids in their place. Several attempts were also 
made to destroy Srimandir, a huge quantity of wealth was looted from the Ratna Bhandar 
(treasury of the Lord) and the temple of Jagannatha and idols were burnt by the Afgan 
invader Kalapahad. The deities were carried away from the temple by the devotees 
several times and hidden in the deep forests, and inside Chilika lake. The deities were 
brought back to the temple when peace prevailed. Hence during the Muslim rule, because 
of the tenacity of Hindus Puri was a place of free religious practice. Moreover following 
the example of Sankara, almost all the heads of different Hindu sects like Ramanuja, 
Guru Nanak, and Kavir established their monasteries at Puri. This helped in the fostering 
of a religious synthesis in this place as all these heads preached their theories without 
any hindrance from the administration or temple priests. Rather they were encouraged 
in their mission. With Jagannatha as their own presiding Lord, the followers of the 
different sects made Puri a place of pilgrimage. This in a way has helped the cause of 
national integration. Attempts have been made by scholars to trace the origin of Lord 
Jagannatha to the Buddhists, Jainas or to Brahminical sources. Western scholars like 
Stevens, Prof. Wilson, James Ferguson and General Cunningham were the early advocates 
of the Buddhist origin of Jagannatha. It is known from history that Buddhism had a 
strong foothold in Orissa from the pre-Christian era. “During the four centuries preceding 
the Christian era,” says Rajendra Lal Mitra, “Orissa generally and the district of Puri in 
particular were under the domination of the Buddhists.” 


*Cuttack Students Store, 1950. 
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After the conquest of Kalinga by Ashoka in 261 B.C. Budhism must have got an 
extra impetus under royal patronage. Advocates of the Buddhist origin of Jagannatha 
believe that Puri was an ancient seat of Buddhism and the worship of Jagannatha is a 
relic of some Buddhist cult. 


RELIGIOUS SYNTHESIS IN JAGANNATHA CULT 


The Jagannatha cult has embraced the influence of Saivism, Ganapatyaism, Souraism 
and Saktism, besides Buddhism and Jainism. The reasons for this religious synthesis 
have been explained earlier. Saktism influence in relation to the Vaishnav deity 
Jagannatha is still shrouded in mystery. One can see three main Sakti images such as 
Vimala, Bhubaneswari and Mangala, of which Vimala is the most important and is very 
ancient. Vimala has been described as the ‘Bhairabi’ of Jagannatha: ‘Vimala Bhairabi 
Yatra Jagannatha tu Bhairaba’ Again Vimala has been depicted as Ksetreswan (the owner 
of the place). Vimala is the only Sakta deity who has the right to accept animal sacrifice 
in the holy precinct itself during her autumnal festival (Dasahara). Food offerings to the 
Trinity earn the status of mahaprasad only after being offered to Vimala. 

Thus confusion now prevails amongst the scholars about the real nature of the 
deities. Scholars have claimed Jagannatha to belong to different faiths. Apart from His 
Savara origin many enthusiasts claim that Jagannatha is not only pre-Vedic but is also 
pre-historic. Sankara consecrated Jagannatha as Vishnu. However prior to the eighth 
century the history of Jagannatha is in darkness. 

Regarding the Buddhist origin of the Lord, Dr. Harekrishna Mahatab narrates a 
stunning story of the Savaras of Orissa being converted to Buddhism during the reign of 
Ashoka. They then worshipped the Tri-Ratna symbol placed in a Buddhist stipa at Puri. 
Towards the seventh or eighth century Gautam Buddha was accepted as an avatar of 
Vishnu. Thus gradually Buddhism lost itself in Vaishnavism.* It is a fact that Buddhism 
was fully merged in Vaishnavism. The role of Sankara, an epitome of Brahmanical faith, 
was significant in this merger. But the theory that the Savaras were converted to 
Buddhism is unbelievable due to want of historical evidence. 

Again Pandit Nilakantha Das came up with a new theory about Jagannatha's Jaina 
origins. He has tried to identify the Neela Madhab of the legends with the famous Kalinga 
Jina history, “This Jagannatha”, says he, “it appears, was there in the coast of Kalinga 
(present Orissa) as a piece of black stone which was called ‘Kalinga Jina’ or symbol of 
Jina in Kalinga. Later on it was somehow analysed and the analytic name ‘Neela Madhab'’ 
was given to it.” Pandit Das has further analysed his theory and has traced the Origin 
of the Hindu Trinity to this Neela Madhab. No doubt his analysis is scholastic, but is 
totally based on his assumption, without any historical truth behind it. 

Jagannatha is regarded as Daru Brahma (God manifested in a wooden image) 
throughout Orissa. The worship of Daru as Brahma is traced to the Vedic sources. Pandit 
Nilakantha Das in an article, “The Cult of Jagannatha” writes, 


It may be mentioned here that in the Vedic Literature of Rigveda (X-81.4) the word 
‘Darw’ (wood) is used to indicate the material of which the Universe (Jagat) is 
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made. Jagannatha is specifically known as ‘Daru Brahman’ (World substance 
symbolized in wood both in the puranas and by the people.”!° 


Prof. Pravat Kumar Mukherjee in his book, The History of Medieval Vaishnavism in 
Orissa (Firma K.L.M. Cal. 1961) refers to the deformed figure of Jagannatha to be due 
to its Savara origin which seems to be more convincing than the other theories. Prof. 
Mukherjee traces the influence of Krishna Vasudeva worship of the Bhagabata cult on 
Jagannatha during the Gupta mule which was marked by the spread of Vaishnavism all 
over India. 

Thus many theories and countertheories are put forth by scholars regarding the 
origin of Jagannatha, but none has been able to deny the intimate association of the 
savaras with Jagannatha worship even from its very inception. However Pramod Ranjan 
Ray disagrees with this view, ‘And contrary to the view preached by Skandha Purana that 
Sri Jagannatha belongs to the tribal Savaras, no member of that tribe has the permission 
to enter into the temple under the traditional temple custom.”” However, it may be 
pointed out here that the Daitas (the desendants of Vidyapatithe Brahmin Priest of 
Indradyumna and Lalita—the daughter of the Savara King, Visva Vasu) have been 
granted a special favour to worship the Lord exclusively during the ‘Anasar’ time—when 
the Lords are kept in a secluded place and no body, not even the Brahmin priests, are 
allowed to visit them before the Car Festival. If the Daitas are not connected with 
Jagannatha worship then why this special favour? 

In this connection, Ray further says: 


We think it wise not to make any futile attempt at subscribing to any such view that 
Sn Jagannatha belonged to the tribal, Buddhists or Jains. In fact we have serious 
doubts about such conclusions, because neither Buddhist nor Jain records claim 
Sri Jagannatha to belong to their faith. The place is not traditionally a centre of 
pilgrimage for those faith.’? 


We totally agree with Ray’s views with the exception being that of the tribals. We 
have already expressed our views about Jagannatha'’s tribal connection. 

The story of finding Vishnu with the Savaras appears in different forms in Oriya 
folk-lore, and medieval literature, Mahabharat and the Puranas. Hunter, WJ. Wilkins, etc. 
trace the origin of Jagannatha worship to tribal sources, “Jagannatha was the local 
divinity of some, now unknown tribe, whose worship was engrafted into Hinduism” (WJ. 
Wilkins, Hindu Mythology, 2nd edn. D.K. Printworld, Delhi, 2000, p. 208). Sarala Das, the 
great fifteenth century Oriya poet, also says that Narayan or Savarinarayan was being 
worshipped by the Savaras in the deep forest. Dr. Benimadhab Padhi in his book, Daru 
Devata has traced the origin of Jagannatha to the ‘Daru’ worship by the Savaras in pre- 
historic times. Hence, we can safely conclude that the Savara connection of the Lord is 
beyond question. 

The Jagannatha cult has assimilated in its fold the influences of divergent religious 
creeds and sects. The Lord hence is not a sectarian deity. In the daily ritual, practices 
and festivals of the temple, Jain, Buddhist, Saivite, Tantric and Vaishnavite influences 
are clearly discernible. The absence of caste distinction in the temple, especially in 
partaking of the Mahaprasad, the Car Festival and the bathing festival (Snan Yatra) of 
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the Lord are ascribed to Buddhist influences. Frequent mention of Jagannatha as Buddha 
is found in the Sarala Mahabharata. The Vaishnavas of the Sri Rama sect worship 
Jagannatha as Raghunandan Sri Rama (“Jagannatha Mahabaho Pratyakhya 
Raghunandanam"—Niladri Archana Chandrika). On Ram Navami Day, Jagannatha is 
dressed as Sri Rama. On Sndana Yétra (bathing festival) the Lord is decorated and 
worshipped as Ganesha as per the prayer of one Ganapati Bhatt. 

Thus the synthetic cult of Jagannatha is an epitome of divergent religious creeds 
and schools of philosophy that prevailed in India at different periods. In the process of 
adjustments, Jagannatha has assimilated strange contradiction, in a manner that is 
most amazing in the history of religions. Thus “Jagannatha has welcomed all”, says 
Pandit Nilakantha, “but been overwhelmed by none and has lost himself in none. 

In this brief discussion we have tried to give a small account of the antiquity, and 
origin of the Lord. We have seen how the Jagannatha cult has assimilated some ideas 
from Saivism, Saktism and Buddhism. Now a serious question arises. Why this 
assimilation? Nowhere in India does one come across such peculiar practices. What 
might be the actual reason? Were the kings so weak that they had to bow down before any 
religious philosophy that entered the region? Sankara, Ramanuja and especially Sri 
Chaitanya greatly influenced the cult, overtones of which can be found even now. We have 
stated the reason earlier. Orissa was once the only Hindu State—beyond the reach of the 
Yavanas—where the interests of the Hindus were safe in the hands of its rulers. A 
student of history knows how Nanak, Kabir and Chaitanya were tortured by non-Hindu 
rulers in their homeland. So they came and the Orissan rulers welcomed them, listened 
patiently to their discourses and allowed them to preach their faith throughout the length 
and breadth of Orissa freely. 


THE OBJECTIVES OF JAGANNATHISM 


It seems the rulers here were mostly broad minded and believed in the traditional Indian 
pattern of equality, fraternity and friendliness and allowed these saints to preach their 
philosophy. Sometimes saints who were allowed to preach their philosophy by the broad 
minded Gajapatis (Kings of Puri Orissa) misused the trust bestowed upon them. Sri 
Chaitanya had great influence over Gajapati Pratap Rudra Dev. He also regularly 
interfered with the administration causing serious loss to this land. 

Yet, Jagannatha Dharma or the cult of Jagannatha is considered to be the life and 
soul of the Oriyas. It is strange to note that this ‘state religion’ of Orissa is without a 
historical prophet, without a scripture of its own and without even one distinct group of 
people who may be said to be actually living this religion. But still, to the religious head 
the Lord means a manifestation of the Supreme Being. 

The Lord was being worshipped as a tree by a proto-Astroloid tribe from the pre- 
Mahenjodaro period. Gradually tree worship spread among other castes and tribes. Till 
today, the Savaras or Saurds of Ganjam and Koraput districts worship the tree as their 
‘Kitung which in Saura language means god. They believe that their ‘Kitung’ dwells in a 
tree outside their village. They never cut this tree which they call Jagant (a synonym of 
Kitung), nor cut any other tree in the area where it stands. They also believe that their 
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Kitung has ten incarnations, which is exactly similar to the concept of ten incarnations 
of Vishnu." From this, the Savara connection of the Lord is well established. The wooden 
image of the Lord with two round eyes and a projected nose is addressed as ‘Daru 
Devata’ (God who has been carved from the wood) and accepted as the Supreme Being. 

The story of finding Vishnu with the Savaras appear in different forms in Orissa. 
According to one such story, after Vishnu saved the world from the deluge in his Varaha- 
Avatar (the Boar incarnation), Brahma asked Him of the means of salvation of all 
creatures. Vishnu said, “I am being worshipped as Neelamadhab on the Bluezhill in 
Purushottama Kshetra. Salvation can be obtained if one sees me there.” In Satya Yuga the 
pious and learned king Indradyumna of the solar dynasty ruled in Avanti and was eager 
to meet Vishnu. He was informed by a hermit that the God was being worshipped as 
Purushottama on the Neelachal (blue-mountain) in Odra Desa. Indradyumna immediately 
sent his priest Vidyapati as emissary to locate the God. Vidyapati, after much effort, 
could have a glimpse of Neelamadhab through the courtesy of Visva Vasu, the Savara 
chief and returned to Avanti. 

Indradyumna with a vast army came to Utkal to take away Lord Neelamadhab. But 
he was completely disheartened to hear about the disappearance of the God. However 
sage Narada assured him that the God would reappear in the form of Daru (a log of 
wood). Subsequently, the Daru actually appeared on the bank of the sea. The Daru was 
collected and images of the Trinity were carved out of it by Vishwa Karma, the architect 
of the Gods. A temple was built and the deities were placed on the Mahavedi (High 
Altar). Indradyumna then went to heaven to invite Brahma to consecrate the temple. 
Long mortal years passed before Indradyumna finally returned to earth with Brahma. In 
the meantime, another king named Gala Madhab had taken possession of the temple 
and was worshipping the Lord. A severe quarrel occured between the two kings over 
possession of the temple with the deities and finally Brahma reconciled between them. 
After leaving the temple in charge of Gala Madhab, Indradyumna went to Brahmalok. 
This story is found in many scriptures with minor changes. 

In another version, Vidyapati, the emissary of Indradyumna, is said to have married 
Lalita, the daughter of the Savara chief Visva Vasu and with her help could see the Lord. 
The Aryan King Indradyumna decided to bring the non-Aryan tribe, who worshipped the 
Lord, to the main stream of national life and for this, he decided to utilize ‘Dharma’ or 
religion as a means. The marriage of Vidyapati with Lalita (the Savara chief's daughter) 
established direct contact between the plain-dwellers, the Aryans and the tribal people, 
the non-Aryans. The saplings of national integration were thus planted. 

Vidyapati, now being an integral part of the Savara clan, gradually established 
himself amongst them and gained their confidence. Indradyumna strongly believed that 
a prosperous and total society could not be built unless and until the tribals and the 
plain-dwellers were placed on equal footing in the state, and this was not possible unless 
these two clans were brought under the single institution of Dharma. This only would 
wipe out the long standing cultural distance between the two peoples. 

Vidyapati in course of time secretly brought the Lord to the plains. The happy king 
then promised to retain the mode of worship of the tribal people and decided that both 
the Aryans and the non-Aryans would be allowed to worship the Lord according to their 
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own customs. Chances of a loss of identity would be remote. Thus King Indradyumna 
dreamt of the unification of both the clans and his long cherished desire came true. 

The descendants of Vidyapati and Lalita were called ‘Daitapatis’ The Daitas who 
are hereditary sevaks (servants of the deity) in the temple of Jagannatha, claim their 
descent from the Savaras and the deities are left to their sole care during Snana Yatra 
and Car Festival. They also observe the funeral rites of Jagannatha during Nava Kalevar 
(by the Lord change to a new body). The deities, being made of wood, change their body 
every twelve to eighteenth years. 

Doubts, however, have been raised about the actual descendancy of the Daités. 
Some scholars say there is no evidence to show that they really belong to any tribal 
group. Their marriage, death rites and birth rituals are performed like other caste 
Hindus. They marry into Karan families who are regarded as high caste Hindus. They 
utilize the services of their family Brahmin priests, whenever required. They do not have 
titles like the tribals. They are divided into two groups such as the Swain Mahapatra and 
Dasa Mahapatra. They claim Pati Mahapatra also to belong to their class, who offers 
fruit, etc. to the deities during Anasara period. However the former two title holders do 
not have rights to the ritual. It is surprising that no Savara tribe is found at least within 
a radius of 20-30 kilometres of Puri. Hence, it seems that the Lalita-Vidyapati story has 
lately given rise to such a belief. The story seems to have originated from Sarala 
Mahabharat, which has been given prominence subsequently by Krushna Das in Deulatola 
of eighteenth century A.D.: ‘Savaragharé yehu putra heba yata/Daita sevaka hebé bolé 
Jagannatha” (He will be born as son to the Sabara family and the Daitas will be at His 
service). Again the derivation of Daita from Daitya (literally demon) who is regarded as 
a Savara could be responsible for such a confusion. From their social custom it appears 
that they belong to a class of Khandayata (ksatriya, warrior). The derivation of Dait@ may 
easily be resolved by forming it from ‘Dayita’ (beloved, beloved of the Lord) instead of 
deriving it from ‘Daitya’ (demon). In fact the duty of a ‘Daita@’ is to take care of the Lord’s 
body. He instructs the carpenter about the construction of the deities, carries them to 
‘Snana Mandapa and to the Cars from their altars and during the anasara period attends 
to the requirements of the deities. Moreover, he is entrusted with another very important 
work. Only he is entitled to change the ‘brahma’ during the Nava Kalevara festival. Thus, 
being called intimate in relation with the Lord and His family, he is called a ‘dayita’, the 
beloved of the Lord fondly addressed ‘Daita’. 

However, it is very difficult in the present situation to trace the origin of the Daitas. 
Whether the popular belief about them is true or false, it is difficult to decide. The 
legend or myth about them originated in the ‘Satya Yuga’ (the age of Truth). Hence it is 
not possible to examine its truth now. If we find any change in the present status of the 
Daitas it is only due to time. When the “ Savara’ connection of the lord is an accepted 
truth, the other part of the legend may be accepted as true. It is immaterial whether the 
Savara clan is not found in the precinct of Puri or whether their titles and surnames do 
not prove their Savara connection. 

Even if the Savara connection of the Lord is a myth, surely its aim was very noble. 
The story goes that after disappearance, the Lord appeared before King Indradyumna in 
vision and told him that He would appear at Banki Muhan on the sea in the form of a log 
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Kitung has ten incarnations, which is exactly similar to the concept of ten incarnations 
of Vishnu.” From this, the Savara connection of the Lord is well established. The wooden 
image of the Lord with two round eyes and a projected nose is addressed as ‘Daru 
Devata’ (God who has been carved from the wood) and accepted as the Supreme Being. 

The story of finding Vishnu with the Savaras appear in different forms in Orissa. 
According to one such story, after Vishnu saved the world from the deluge in his Varaha- 
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could have a glimpse of Neelamadhab through the courtesy of Visva Vasu, the Savara 
chief and returned to Avanti. 
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he was completely disheartened to hear about the disappearance of the God. However 
sage Narada assured him that the God would reappear in the form of Daru (a log of 
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collected and images of the Trinity were carved out of it by Vishwa Karma, the architect 
of the Gods. A temple was built and the deities were placed on the Mahavedi (High 
Altar). Indradyumna then went to heaven to invite Brahma to consecrate the temple. 
Long mortal years passed before Indradyumna finally returned to earth with Brahma. In 
the meantime, another king named Gala Madhab had taken possession of the temple 
and was worshipping the Lord. A severe quarrel occured between the two kings over 
possession of the temple with the deities and finally Brahma reconciled between them. 
After leaving the temple in charge of Gala Madhab, Indradyumna went to Brahmalok. 
This story is found in many scriptures with minor changes. 

In another version, Vidyapati, the emissary of Indradyumna, is said to have married 
Lalita, the daughter of the Savara chief Visva Vasu and with her help could see the Lord. 
The Aryan King Indradyumna decided to bring the non-Aryan tribe, who worshipped the 
Lord, to the main stream of national life and for this, he decided to utilize ‘Dharma’ or 
religion as a means. The marriage of Vidyapati with Lalita (the Savara chief's daughter) 
established direct contact between the plain-dwellers, the Aryans and the tribal people, 
the non-Aryans. The saplings of national integration were thus planted. 

Vidyapati, now being an integral part of the Savara clan, gradually established 
himself amongst them and gained their confidence. Indradyumna strongly believed that 
a prosperous and total society could not be built unless and until the tribals and the 
plain-dwellers were placed on equal footing in the state, and this was not possible unless 
these two clans were brought under the single institution of Dharma. This only would 
wipe out the long standing cultural distance between the two peoples. 

Vidyapati in course of time secretly brought the Lord to the plains. The happy king 
then promised to retain the mode of worship of the tribal people and decided that both 
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own customs. Chances of a loss of identity would be remote. Thus King Indradyumna 
dreamt of the unification of both the clans and his long cherished desire came true. 

The descendants of Vidyapati and Lalita were called ‘Daitapatis’. The Daitas who 
are hereditary sevaks (servants of the deity) in the temple of Jagannatha, claim their 
descent from the Savaras and the deities are left to their sole care during Snana Yatra 
and Car Festival. They also observe the funeral rites of Jagannatha during Nava Kalevar 
(by the Lord change to a new body). The deities, being made of wood, change their body 
every twelve to eighteenth years. 

Doubts, however, have been raised about the actual descendancy of the Daitas. 
Some scholars say there is no evidence to show that they really belong to any tribal 
group. Their marriage, death rites and birth rituals are performed like other caste 
Hindus. They marry into Karan families who are regarded as high caste Hindus. They 
utilize the services of their family Brahmin priests, whenever required. They do not have 
titles like the tribals. They are divided into two groups such as the Swain Mahapatra and 
Dasa Mahapatra. They claim Pati Mahapatra also to belong to their class, who offers 
fruit, etc. to the deities during Anasara period. However the former two title holders do 
not have rights to the ritual. It is surprising that no Savara tribe is found at least within 
a radius of 20-30 kilometres of Puri. Hence, it seems that the Lalita-Vidyapati story has 
lately given rise to such a belief. The story seems to have originated from Sarala 
Mahabharat, which has been given prominence subsequently by Krushna Das in Deulatola 
of eighteenth century A.D.: ‘Savaragharé yehu putra heba yata/Daita sevaka hebé bolé 
Jagannatha” (He will be born as son to the Sabara family and the Daitas will be at His 
service). Again the derivation of Daita from Daitya (literally demon) who is regarded as 
a Savara could be responsible for such a confusion. From their social custom it appears 
that they belong to a class of Khandayata (ksatriya, warrior). The derivation of Dait@ may 
easily be resolved by forming it from ‘Dayit@ (beloved, beloved of the Lord) instead of 
deriving it from ‘Daitya’ (demon). In fact the duty of a ‘Daita’ is to take care of the Lord's 
body. He instructs the carpenter about the construction of the deities, carries them to 
‘Snana Mandapa and to the Cars from their altars and during the anasara period attends 
to the requirements of the deities. Moreover, he is entrusted with another very important 
work. Onlv he is entitled to change the ‘brahma’ during the Nava Kalevara festival. Thus, 
being called intimate in relation with the Lord and His family, he is called a ‘dayita’, the 
beloved of the Lord fondly addressed ‘Dait@’. 

However, it is very difficult in the present situation to trace the origin of the Daitas. 
Whether the popular belief about them is true or false, it is difficult to decide. The 
legend or myth about them originated in the ‘Satya Yuga’ (the age of Truth). Hence it is 
not possible to examine its truth now. If we find any change in the present status of the 
Daitas it is only due to time. When the ‘Savara’ connection of the lord is an accepted 
truth, the other part of the legend may be accepted as tne. It is immaterial whether the 
Savara clan is not found in the precinct of Puri or whether their titles and surnames do 
not prove their Savara connection. 

Even if the Savara connection of the Lord is a myth, surely its aim was very noble. 
The story goes that after disappearance, the Lord appeared before King Indradyumna in 
vision and told him that He would appear at Banki Muhan on the sea in the form of a log 
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of wood. As desired, the king went to Banki Muhan, a place by the sea shore of Puri and 
actually found the log floating on the sea. Orders were passed to bring the log to the 
palace, but all such attempts became futile. The log did not budge an inch from its 
place. The Lord again appeared before the king in dream and advised him to seek the 
co-operation of the Savara chief who was worshiping the Lord as Neelamadhab before His 
disappearance. The tribal chief was summoned to the sea shore. He assisted the king 
in lifting the log. Thus by the joint efforts of the Aryans and the non-Aryans, the celestial 
‘Darw was finally moved and carried to the palace. The objective of this story is very 
clear. The story-teller dreamt about a friendly union between the Aryans and the non- 
Arvans. 

Once in a year, the Lord with his sister and brother comes out of the temple, sits 
in a car and goes to ‘Gundicha Mandira’, some three kilometres away, to spend a brief 
holiday. There is a week-long celebration for this which is called the ‘Car-Festival’ 
During this festival the Sudras or the untouchables are allowed to touch the Lord on the 
Chariot, pull the Chariot and give offerings to the lord like any other caste Hindu. We 
don't know, when the theory of untouchabiliry crept into Indian society, dividing it into 
fractions. The higher caste Hindus hated to even touch the down-trodden class of people. 
Srimad Bhagavad Gita divides the human race into four categories but nowhere has it 
instructed not to touch the Sudras. Perhaps later on, during Brahmin supremacy, the idea 
of regarding the Sudras as untouchable crept in. Gradually, its seriousness increased and 
high class Hindus even despised the shadow of a Sudra. Thus it became a great menace 
to the unity of the Indian society and the vast country was threatened with disintegration. 

The institution of Jagannatha is designed in such a manner that there is little 
chance for any sort of inequality or malice. Religious tolerance was visualized to increase 
the firmness and strength of society and to bring all the sects and clans closer together. 
In order to save society from disintegration equal status between all the castes was 
conceived and only to accommodate all classes participating in it the famous function of 
the Car-Festival of the Lord was designed. Many stories about the special favour of the 
Lord towards the outcastes were also conceived. One such story is that of Dasia Baur— 
an untouchable named Dasia. This devotee of the Lord Jagannatha wanted to present 
him a coconut personally, which the Lord accepted instantly stretching a hand from His 
seat. 

During the sixteenth century, a great revolution to wipe out untouchability from the 
society began during the reign of Gajapati Pratap Rudra Dev. Sri Chaitanya Dev from 
Bengal came to Puri in A.D. 1510 to preach Vaishnavism in which casteism was not 
honoured. There is a proverb in Oriya, which supports this view. It says, ‘Bara jati tera 
gola, Baishnaba heélé sabu gala —which means different caste systems are nullified when 
one embraces Vaishnavism. At that time the high caste Hindus despised partaking food 
with the lower caste Hindus. But it was resolved that Mahaprasad or the holy offering to 
the Lord could be taken by the high and low class Hindus together. Balaram Das, an 
eminent Santh poet of this period, wrote the Laxmi Purana, where he severely criticized 
the caste system in narrating a beautiful story: Once Mahalaxmi, the consort of the Lord, 
visited the house of one Sriya-Chandaluni, an outcaste woman. Balabhadra, the elder 
brother of the lord, became very angry when He heard this, and ordered the Lord to drive 
Mahalaxmi out of the temple. Laxmi, who is also the Goddess of wealth, went away as 
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desired and with her all the wealth of the temple also vanished. Both the brothers without 
Mahalaxmi were humiliated, insulted and could not get even a drop of water to drink. At 
last they met Mahalaxmi, begged her mercy and requested her to return to the temple. 
Laxmi agreed to return on certain conditions. Her first and foremost condition was that 
henceforth there would be no caste distinction in the temple. All the people would be 
treated equally. A Brahmin and a Sudra could partake Mahaprasad together. Mahalaxmi 
exhorted: 


Chandalu Brahmana jayé khua khoi hebe, 

Samasté khaina hasta jalé na dhoibé 

Héadira hastu Bramhana chhadai khaibe 
Brahmana khai hastaku mundaré pochhibe. 
(Laksmi Purana, Vimala Stores, Cuttack, p. 29) 


(A high caste Brahmin and a Chandala shall take Mahaprasad together. They shall 
not wash their hands after eating. A Brahmin may even share a portion of the Mahdaprasad 
from a Hadi (a scavenger, an untouchable). 

As both the brothers realized the central princple of Dharma taught by Mahalaxmi 
the conditions were accepted. The family was united again and all sections of people 
learnt to live according to the principle of Dharma. As a matter of fact, social restrictions 
against the untouchables have long since been slackened in the temple. 

Santh Balaram Das has tried in this work to project two important things: First, the 
cause of women’s empowerment, and second the undesirability of the caste system. 


JAGANNATHISM: A BEAUTIFUL SYNTHESIS OF DIFFERENT PHILOSOPHIES 


The period of the Jagannatha cult taking shape was also a period of serious political 
disturbances. A major portion of the country was under the Muslim rule which was not 
congenial to the Hindu population of the country. By imposing their own culture the 
Muslim rulers attempted to destroy the Hindu culture. Melville T. Kennedy, an eminent 
western critic writes: 


Hindu temples had been transformed into mosques in large number in the early 
days of Muslim rule and instances were not lacking of the continuing “will to power” 
of the Islamic rulers, expressed in rigorous suppression or aggression, forced 
conversions and the like. Hinduism was hated by them and heartily despised, its 
obliteration desired. Naturally the religious life of the people was not wholly at 
ease. (The Chaitanya Movement, p. 55, 1925). 

In this age of crisis, strong unity among the Hindu nmulers and the people was 
necessary. Delhi under the imperial Moghuls was gradually gaining power. The whole of 
northen and western India was divided into small powers. The region of Orissa was also 
surrounded by Muslim powers from three sides and was regularly invaded. The ruler had 
to fight and push them out. On the other side, the Khanddayat-Paikas, on whose shoulders 
the military power of the state rested, were gradually becoming restless due to these 
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continuous wars. At this cmcial juncture Sri Chaitanya entered with his message of 
peace and love and carried the mass with him. 

Unity of the caste Hindus with the untouchables of the region was essentially 
required at this moment. The Sudras (untouchables) who formed the major part of the 
population had to be brought closer and hatred towards the lower castes had to be wiped 
out from the mind of the caste Hindus. To make this possible the saint litteratuers tried 
their best to preach equality and fraternity. The Laxmi Purana, is one such attempt. The 
Lord assumed the role of ‘Patitapavan’, or the rescuer of the downtrodden for this 
purpose. Perhaps when attempts to open the gate of the temple to the untouchables were 
not successful, steps were taken by which a Sudra could see the replica of the deity from 
a place on the inner side wall of the lion's gate, from outside. 

A few other steps were also taken to appease the feeling of the common masses. 
The famous Car Festival of the Lord is arranged once a year on Asadha Sitkla Dwitiya, i.e. 
the second day of the bright fortnight of the month of Asadha (June-July). The Cars of the 
three deities are pulled by lakhs of devotees irrespective of caste, creed and sex on the 
Badadanda, the grand road from the temple of the Lord to Sri Gundicha temple, where the 
dieties stay for a week. They return to the temple on Dasami or the tenth day of the bright 
lortimghs which is called ‘Bahuda Yatra’ (the return journey). Only on the occasion of 
Rath Yatra do the deities come out of the temple. The aim of this annual festival is to give 
a chance to the Sudras or the untouchables to have a ‘darshan’ of the ‘Supreme Being’ 
According to the Hindu scripture, ‘Ratheé tu Vamanam drustva punarjanma na vidyate 
(One who gets a chance to see the Lord on the Chariot, his birth cycle is severed for 
ever). The Sudras are given this rare opportunity to eradicate the feeling of separatism 
from their mind and to instill in them a deep sense of belonging. During this festival the 
untouchables get a chance to come very close to the Lord and even can touch Him. They 
are also allowed to give offerings like any caste Hindu and can also take part in pulling 
the Chariots. Muslim devotees of the Lord are also present which shows the broadness 
of the cult. Thus the temple of Srimandir became a seat for secularity, equalitv and 
fraternity and the noble purpose of the rulers were fulfilled. 

A novel plan to establish close contact between the Gajapati mlers and their 
subjects was also conceived of in Orissa. The ruler here is revered as an incarnation of 
the God and he is fondly addressed as ‘ Chatanti Vishnw’ or ‘the moving Vishnu’ by his 
subjects. (This moving God comes down from his royal throne once in a year during the 
Car Festival.) The Gajapati kings projected themselves as the servants of the Lord and 
accepted Him as their master. Thus the kingdom belonged to the lord and the mortal 
kings ruled as His representatives. Gajapati Kapilendra Deva, the founder of the Solar 
Dymasty, started a service called ‘Chhera Pahanrd’ or sweeping the dirt. During the Car 
Festival the Gajapati cleans the floor of the Chariot with a gold plated broom before they 
are pulled. It seems, to indicate that no kind of labour is low enough, if it is necessary 
for the maintenance of social hygiene and the person who does the sweeping should not 
be looked down upon, since the king who is the ‘moving Vishnu’ also performs it publicly 
without hesitation. Thus the king becomes one of the mass. 

The worth of a person is judged by his ability and not by caste, birth. We have seen 
that Salbeg and Haridas, though Muslims, could be great devotees of the Lord. So is the 
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who claim themselves to be his descendants are high class Hindus now. It might be a 
fact that due to poetic humbleness Sarala Das might have declared himself to be a 
Sudra, which he was not in actual life. Das wrote the Mahabharat in the regional language, 
a stupendous task. Due to his erudite success, Das was conferred the title of ‘Sudramunt 
and a ‘muni amongst the untouchables appeared in the socio-cultural history for the first 
time. Moreover, during this period many other Sudras wrote devotional songs, which were 
sung by Hindus of all classes before the Lord. Sarala Das in his Mahabharat has made 
a plea for giving equal status and recognition to the untouchables, if they give up bad 
habits and make effort to lead a pure life. For this purpose he has created a story and 
narrates it in his Mahabharat. Once Arjuna, the third Pandava went to the forest for 
hunting. He required a rhino for certain Shraddha ceremony. But by mistake he killed the 
celestial cow Kapila. A purificatory sacrifice was arranged to purify Arjuna from the sins 
earned due to cow-slaughter and the pandavas wanted to establish a Brahmin village to 
commemorate this event. But no Brahmin was available in that part of the forest. Finding 
some Sudras (Bauns) living on the bank of the Ganges and leading very pious life, the 
pandavas and sages present there rehabilitated them by giving a liberal grant of land. 
This story makes it clear that a dignified Sudra can be honoured if he leads a life of 
dharma. 

On another occasion, the other Sudra saint poet Balaram Das was driven out of the 
chariot of the Lord for his Sudra lineage. The insulted poet went straight to the sea shore 
and constructed a sand chariot there. He compelled the Lord to leave from the royal 
chariot and ascend the sand chariot. After that the roval chariot did not move an inch. 
The Lord appeared in a vision before the king and asked him to apologize to the saint. 
The king had to beg apology. This incident shows how the elites of the age tried to uplift 
the oppressed and the downtrodden and also endeavoured constantly to bring them to 
the mainstream. There is also a second instance where the secular attitude of society 
has been reflected. Salabeg, the Muslim devotee of the Lord, was once in Birndaban far 
away from Puri and it was the time for the Car festival. To witness the festival he had to 
cover a distance of seven hundred and fifty krosa or nearly fifteen hundred miles (or 
nearly twenty four hundred kilometres) within a very short period. So he prayed that the 
Lord should stay in His chariot till his arrival in Puri. And so it happened. The Lord 
appeared in a dream before the king and the head-priest and expressed His desire not 
to be taken into the temple till Salabega reached Puri and saw Him on the Chariot. 
These two incidents clearly suggest how there was no distinction between caste and 
creed before Lord Jagannatha and a powerful integration between all sects was always 
dreamt of in the region. This was possible only due to the tolerant philosophy of the 
Jagannatha Cult. 

Then again there is the legend of Govinda Chandra, a young prince of Gouda Desa 
(Bengal), whose story is narr ated in the form of song almost in every village in Orissa by 
a special class of people called Yogis—to the accompaniment of kendara (a stringed 
musical instrument). The pathos of the story greatly moves the listener. Yasovant Das, 
a member of the Vaishnav Pancha Sakha group, wrote a short poem on this theme which 
is sung by the Yogis. The story in which Oriya culture is vividly reflected is that Govinda 
Chandra was the only child of a king from his first queen, but he was cursed to die in his 
twentieth year. To save the life of her only son, the queen Mukta Dei took a very bold step 
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and asked her son to renounce the world and take sanyasa under the guidance of Gum 
Hadipa, a sweeper by caste. He attained great siddhi in matters of yogic practices. 
Young Govinda Chandra on the other hand was reluctant to leave worldly pleasure and 
accept sanyasa. It was quite natural for a newly married boy of his age. But somehow 
queen Mukta Dei prevailed upon him and Govinda went with Hadipa. His life of ordeal 
began and he went from place to place with his Guru begging, was put under severe tests 
of bodily and mental disciplines so as not to fall prey to any kind of temptation at all. 
Thus he was able to avoid premature death and lead an austere life after renouncing all 
the worldly pleasures. This story has an important message as far as caste distinction 
is concerned. This says that moral and spiritual excellence does not depend upon birth 
in high caste families. It depends fully upon personal discipline and virtuous 
steadfastness, regardless of whether he is a man of sweeper or of Brahman class. This 
again proves that the caste system in Orissa was not so rigid and the attitude of the 
higher classes towards the lower class people was more of equality and respect than 
otherwise. Manv of these saints and religious prophets of new patterns of cultural life 
were invariably drawn from Sudra classes and they were always treated with honour and 
dignity irrespective of their birth and class. 

It has already been stated that the Lord has been addressed as a Bhairav and 
Goddess Vimala as His Bhairavi by the Vajravani saints, who were members of the tantric 
branch of the Buddhism. Some of the Vajra-Yani ‘saints were from the untouchable class 
and some were even tribals. But there was no dearth of respect for them in the higher 
societv. As has been said, Guru Hadipa was himself a sweeper. But a prince accepted 
him as his saviour and was saved from all sorts of worldly dangers. 

Religious heads of different cults in India had always come to Puri to offer their 
allegiance to the Lord and also to preach their philosophy and religion. Sankar, 
Ramanuja, Nanak, Kavir, Tulsi Das, Sankar Dev,Vidyapati, Sri Chaitanya and, it is said, 
even Jesus Chirst visited this sacred place and preached their own philosophy. The 
Jagannatha cult unhesitatingly assimilated their faith into its own. The Saivas and the 
Ganapatyas regard Jagannatha as their own deity. Each has its own story about the Lord. 
Here we present a beautiful story of Tulsi Das with Lord Jagannatha. After completing 
the Ram Charit Manas, Tulsi Das wanted to have a darshan of the Lord. He came to Puri 
and was disappointed to see the disfigured idol of the Lord. In his vision he always saw 
the beautiful, charming and impressive image of Sri Ram. He was sure, this disfigured 
handless and footless image could not be Him. Sorrowfully he left Puri and spent the 
night in Tulsi Chaura, a place in the vicinity of Puri. In his dream the Lord appeared and 
asked “what have you written about ‘Param Brahman’ (the Supreme-Being) in your Ram 
Charit Manas ? Das immediately started singing a couplet. 


Binupada chalahin, sunaibinukana, 
Binukara karahin karamavidhana 
Ananda rahita sakala rasa bhogi. 
Binu Bhakatiso badahin yogi 


(He moves without feet, hears without ears, does all work without hands; he enjoys 
all rasas without having ananda, he is the yogi without any bhakti) 
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The Lord then asked a second question. "What is Jagannatha then ?” Das could 
now understand that there was no difference between his Ramachandra and Lord 
Jagannatha. During the dead of the night he returned to the temple. The doors got 
opened. He saw Rama, Laxman and Sita on the Ratna Simhéasan (the throne of the Lord). 

There are similar stories about Kavir, Nanak, Gopal Bhatt and Ganapati Bhatt 
also. In Bhagavad Gita, Sri Krishna has told Arjuna, 

“Yé yatha mam prapadyanté tan tatheiva bhajamyaham (I always appear before him in 
the same form in which a devotee conceives me). So also our Lord has always taken the 
form of the choice of His devotees. The process of synthesis and cultural integration 
continues and enlarges throughout the ages in this great shrine at Puri. 

We do not exactly know, when and how Buddhism and the Jagannatha cult came in 
close contact with each other. But when Buddhism became popular in this country 
offering new socio-cultural values and programmes, the institution of Jagannatha 
responded promptly to assimilate these new changes. It is popularly believed that, 
Buddha's tooth has been preserved inside the Lord as His ‘Brahman’ Subsequently, 
Buddha has been accepted as the ninth avatar (incarnation) of the Lord. Jagannatha has 
since assumed the role of ‘Buddhavatara’ of Vishnu. Buddha being seen an avatara of 
Vishnu having selected Puri as his special place of abode was the novel contribution of 
Orissa in the maintenance and furtherance of the socio-cultural unity of the country as a 
whole. When Buddhism crossed the borders of India and took firm root in countries 
abroad, the Purushottama’ of Puri at once became Lord Jagannatha, signalling followers 
of Buddhism the world over to come and be united with the people of India, suggesting 
thereby the unity of the human race as a whole. 

When Buddha’s large marble statue was installed in Kushinagar, sankha, chakra, 
gada and padma symbols were engraved into his hands. These are the symbols of Vishnu. 

Since early time it is considered auspicious and the only way to salvation from this 
worldly life to undertake a ‘chaturdham yatra’ or to go on pilgrimage to the four sacred 
places of India like Dwarka in the west, Vadrinath in the north, Srikshetra in the east and 
Kanchi in the south. The sole aim of this is to establish close cultural ties through 
spiritual interaction. This also ensures the integration of Indian society into one living, 
moving and dynamic culture pattern. Till to-day pilgrimage to all the other sacred places 
remain fruitless and incomplete without a visit to Puri. 

The importance of unity in this vast country, firmly believed in today, was 
established by these close ties between different parts of this country. Therefore this 
chaturdham yatra was conceived. By this the spirit of maintaining a complete solidarity 
was fully expressed by the institution of Jagannatha. Its power of assimilation and the 
broad based conception of ‘dharma’ was unique and unparalleled in the cultural history 
of the country. Moreover unity in diversity, which is too well known a feature of Indian 
culture, is true to our Lord. Ouly for this reason has the Jagannatha cult been acclaimed 
as the perfect expression of Indian culture at its best. 

The cult of Jagannatha forms a unique centre of harmony, that accommodates, 
adjusts and adopts various sorts of antithetical tendencies. The Lord is worshipped with 
his brother and sister in the same pandal called Ratna Vedi which is another unique 
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phenomenon. In no other religion is this system practised. We think, the idea of universal 
fraternity has been depicted through this practice. At the time of the car festival sister 
and brother join the Lord. Mahalaxmi the spouse remains in the temple. 

Here the primacy of fraternal relationships is established, the implication of this 
being that all human beings should love each other as brothers and sisters. This is our 
culture and the neucleus of this culture is Lod Jagannatha, the loftiest manifestation of 
universal brotherhood. 

Jagannathism presupposes humanism, as the main objectives of humanism are 
deeply implanted in this institution. Solidarity, integration and universal harmony amidst 
divergent conflicting religious views have been the main objectives of this institution. In 
fact Jagannathism may be taken as the beacon of hope for contemporary society to find 
its way smoothly in this era of chaos and confusion, devastation and ammnihilation. Its 
philosophy may save humanity from mass destruction and may provide solace of peace. 
Jagannath’s culture may be the essence of Indian culture in general and the vanity of the 
eclectic culture of the Orivas in particular, where at once we find the noblest values of 
the mankind, namely equality, liberty, justice and fraternity. 


CONCLUSION 


In this discourse we have tried to trace the antiquity and origin of the Lord. Taking 
various opinions into account we have confirmed the Savara connection of the Lord. That 
the Lord is a tribal deity is proved from His very appearance. The rude and rough 
craftsmanship of the deities again supports our view. Though scholars differ and put 
forward differing theories, we politely beg to disagree. 

Indradyumna or Visva Vasu, whosoever is the first devotee, the Lord has been 
designed as humanism personified. One can see the true image of Indian culture in 
Jagannathism. which is depicted in the following couplet, 


Sarvé bhabantu sukhinah sarve santu niramaya 
Sarvé bhadrani pasyantu ma kaschid dakhabhagbhabet. 


This philosophy of universal love and selflessness prompted Indradyumna to pray 
to the Lord to die issueless. The story goes that after the completion of the temple and 
the consecration of the images, the Lord was very pleased with the king and asked him 
to pray for a boon. Without hesitation the king answered, “if you are pleased my Lord, 
then bless me to die issueless. The Lord was surprised and asked, “Why so my child?” 
“My venerable Lord”, replied the king, “the heir may claim the temple in future as the 
creation of his forefather and deprive the common people from worshipping the Lord.” 
His prayer was granted. This is the philosophy on which the Jagannatha cult stands. 

Till today this sacred place, the seat of the Lord, plays a very important role in the 
religio-cultural unity and helps keeping the entire country united. He may be the symbol 
of Buddhist Triad as described by Cunningham”, or of Jain Origin! as told by Pandit 
Nilakantha Das, or may be a Shiva Lingam as referred to by Dr. Mayadhar Mansingh. 
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Yet He is the master and the Lord of the universe guiding the multitude of humanity 
through ages. And all mankind, including the Oriyas, revel in devotion and worship to 
Him. 
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CHAPTER 9 


Vaisnava Kavi Jagannatha Das and 
Bhaktisadhana in Srimad Bhagavata 


Narayan Chandra Padhi 


distinguished position in the literary, religious and philosophical tradition of 

Orissa. He belongs to the group of five contemporary intellectual luminaries 
known as the Panchasakha who were prominent during the reign of Prataprudra Dev. As 
the name suggests, these five eminent literary figures contributed to a particular line of 
metaphysical and religious thinking. It is significant to note that though the five scholar- 
friends were Vaisnavites, the Vaisnavism preached and propagated by them was 
influenced by the Vaisnava movement of Sri Chaitanya on the one hand and by Orissa’s. 
very own Jagannatha culture on the other. Sri Chaitanya’s unparalleled love for Sriksetra 
and the highest reverence for Lord Jagannatha by the people of Orissa was the reason for 
the emergence of two different camps of Vaisnavism such as Orissan (Utkaliya) 
Vaisnavism and Gaudiya Vaisnavism. The under-current of Madhyamika Sunyavada also 
had a great impact on the thought process of the Panchasakha. The discussion of Sri 
Jagannatha Das’s contribution prompts us to pause a while and to be acquainted with the 
mind of the Panchasakha; this is necessary, specially because the development of 
Vaisnavism in Orissa has a direct bearing on the writings of Jagannatha Das, particularly 
on his Bhagavata. 


\ J aisnava Kavi Jagannatha Das, a prominent saint-poet of Orissa, occupies a 


PANCHASAKHA 


The Panchasakha, as it appears, did not belong to a particular place, though all of them 
flourished during the rule of Prataprudra Dev, the great Gajapati Maharaja of Puri (A.D. 
1477-1533). Balaram Das, the author of Dandi Ramayana, was born at Puri in A.D. 1473; 
Jagannatha Das, the author of Bhéagavata, was born in A.D. 1479 at Kapileswarpur 
Sasan of Puri district; Achyutananda Das, the author of the celebrated Bhabisya Malika 
and scores of other small works, was born at Nemala in Cuttack district in the vear 1503. 
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Yasovanta Das, born at Adhanga of Cuttack distict, was famous for his mystic writings. 
Ananta Das. also known as Sisu Ananta, was born at Balipatana of Puri in the year A.D. 
1493. Though the scholar-friends did not belong to one place, they were the ardent 
followers of Vaisnavism, and their unconditional devotion to Lord Jagannatha emerged 
as a great cementing force. Thus, the association of five scholar-friends was not confined 
to any geographical territory but was rather an important spiritual confluence. It is 
necessary at this point to reflect on the history of Vaisnavism in Orissa, which had a 
major influence on the bhaktisadhana of Jagannatha Das. Needless to point out that Sri 
Chaitanya Dev, famous for his Vaisnavism, particularly his Achintyabhedabheda doctrine, 
was also moved by the undercurrent of Vaisnavism in the writings of the Panchasakha. 

Orissan Vaisnavism, known as Utkaliya Vaisnavism, was well founded on pure 
devotion (suddha bhakti). It was prevalent in the land of Orissa much before the visit of 
Sri Chaitanya Dev. The world famous Gitagovinda of Mahakavi Jayadeva was written 
during the rule of Kamarnava Deva, son of the famous king Cholaganga Deva who built 
the Jagannatha Temple of Puri. The Gitagovinda of Jayadeva was famous for its Suddha 
bhakti offered to Lord Krsna. In the thirteenth century too Narahari Tirtha, the great 
disciple of Madhvacarya, propagated the dualistic philosophy of Madhvacarya in the 
land of Orissa and thus prepared a sound foundation for the suddha bhakti’ tradition. 
History records that Madhavendra Puri, a great Vaisnava scholar of Orissa, was one of 
the spiritual guides of Sri Chaitanya. Moreover, the metaphysical discussion on the 
concept of Suddha bhakti was propounded by an Orissan scholar, Baladev Vidyabhusan, 
a great Vedantin. Starting from the Mahabharata of Sarala Das, Vaisnavism was flowing 
prominently in the writings of Dinakrushna (author of Rasakallola), Abhimanyu Samanta 
Singhar (famous author of Vidagdha Chintamani), Kavisurya Baladev Ratha, Banamali, 
Gopalakrushna, etc. 

It is necessary, at this stage, to give a brief sketch of the metaphysical tenets which 
informed the early thought process of the Panchasakha. Prior to the Panchasakha period, 
the metaphysical ideas which had a great influence on the cultural millieu in Orissa were 
those of Buddhism, Saivism, Natha Dharma, etc. Budhist Nihilism (Siimyavada) had its 
influence for a pretty long time; though later on it degenerated into Sahajayana and 
Vajrayana. The outcome of this influence was the Pinda Brahmanda tattva, according to 
which the entire universe was to be comprehended in the human body. Gradually, body- 
culture (dehasadhana) gained prominence in this State. This metaphysical view gradually 
degenerated into diverse forms. It is argued in some quarters that Natha Dharma also 
emerged as a distinct sect having affinity with Buddhism. However, this did not continue 
for long. 

Sankaracharya’s philosophy of Advaita, which exercised immense influence on the 
Philosophical circle, served as a catalyst in changing the prevalent scenario while at the 
same time paved the path for the development of Bhakti Sadhana, particularly the Suddha 
Bhakti tattva of the Panchasakha, more so in the case of Jagannatha Das. It will be seen 
later on that the bhaktisadhana of Jagannatha Das was unique in the sense that it 
accommodated, within its conceptual framework, the dualistic metaphysics of the Bhakti 
schools of Vedanta as well as the Jnana Sadhana of Advaita Vedanta. 

The Panchasakha were followers of the philosophy of Advaita at the outset. This will 
be clearly evident from some of the lines of Divakara Das: 
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Brahma Saccidananda Jana Nirvikara jé sé nirguna 
Nishriya, Nischala sé Santa Nirevdi Niranjana Mahata 
Ananta Aparti Sehi Sansara para sé atai. 


(Brahman is Saccidananda and Nirguna. He is Nirveda, Nirakara, Ananta, beyond 
Samsara, etc. Brahman is beyond anybody's comprehension, all-pervasive and identified 
with the jivalma). 

Achyutananda, another scholar of Panchasakha metaphysics, says: 


Atma Isvara madhyaré visesa prabheda nahin, ho Achyuta eha atai ti dhruva, 
Surya hirané bheda nahin jyotirupa ksudra vruhat svarupé bheda accirupe.’ 


(There is not much difference between Atman and Isvara—this is most certainly 
true. Just as there is no difference between one ray of sun and the other, so also there is 
no difference between God and the individual soul.) 

Various examples can be cited from the writings of the Panchasakha in support of 
their adherence to the Advaita metaphysics of Sankara. A passing reference may be 
made here to the relation between fivatman and Paramatman, which ultimately culminates 
in the Suddha Bhakti or the Jnana Misra Bhakti of the Panchasakha. It is clear from the 
above discussion that the religion of the Panchasakha has undergone many changes with 
the passage of time. Under the influence of Buddhism they became nihilists. With the 
appearance of Sankaracharya in the ninth century, the concept of Siinyata is released 
from the traditional form and breathed fresh air. Siinyata gets its fulfilment in Nirguna 
Brahman of Sankara. Reference may be made here to Jagannatha Das's Bhagavata, 
which also depicts the nirgunatva of Brahman and also attributes it to Lord Krsna. In the 
words of Jagannatha Das: 


Nitya nirguna Bhagabana, sé nuhé adi avasana 
Kita patanga taru drumé Vasai Sarita Pramané 
Samé vasai sarva dehé, sthula nayane bheda nohe* 


The Lord is eternal and yet unqualified. The beginning and the end of the Lord is 
beyond comprehension. The ultimate Reality, Brahman, is all-pervasive, though the all 
pervasiveness of the Brahman cannot be comprehended by ordinary human intellect. 
Though the rudiments of this idea are clearly found in the Upanisads, particularly in Isa 
Upanisad,” where the Lord is described as ISsa or all-pervasive Lord, another influence 
was that of Ramanujacharya who came to Srikhetra Puri in the twelfth century. He was 
the pioneering force of “Sri Sampradaya” History says that Sri Sampradaya had emerged 
in the tenth century. Ramanuja's philosophy of Visistadvaita, along with the philosophies 
of the post-Ramanuja Bhakti schools of Vedanta, laid the foundation of the dualistic 
metaphysics that gave a definite shape to the Bhaktisadhana of the Panchasakha, 
particularly of Jagannatha Das. It is siginificant to note that the Pinda-Brahméanda 
metaphysics of the Buddhistic schools of thought was substituted by the fJiva-Parama 
{attva, a resultant conception of the influence of Advaita Vedanta also. However, under 
the influence of the dualistic metaphysics of Ramanuja and the Bhakti schools of Vedanta, 
the fiva-Parama tatatta was transformed into Gopi-Krishna prema, an explicit expression 
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Utkaliya Vaisnavism vis-A~vis Gaudiya Vaisnavism need examination in order to 
assess the distinctive marks of the Vaisnavism of the Panchasakha brand. The fulcrum of 
Utkaliya Vaisnavism is the Jagannatha culture which is widely acclaimed as the synthesis 
of many religious strands of thought such as Mahayana Buddhism, the Saura, Saiva, Sakta 
and Ganapatya cults as well as Vaisnavism. 

The central question here is, whether Jagannatha is the Avatari or an Avatdara. That 
is, whether Jagannatha is the incarnated form of Lord Krsna or is He the himself Lord 
who manifests in different forms or is it that Lord Jagannatha is an incarnation only. 
Brahma Purana and Skandha Purana, etc. have accepted Jagannatha as Srikrsna. Jayadeva 
in his famous Gitagounda has depicted Jagannatha as Srikrsna who has manifested 
himself in different incarnations. Dibakar Das in his Jagannatha Caritamruta maintains 
that all the important ksetras have emerged from Sri Ksetra or Purusottama Ksetra. Lord 
Jagannatha is otherwise known as Purusottama, whereas Lord Krsna is revered as Lila 
Purusottama and Lord Rama is worshipped as Maryada Purusottama. Jagannatha is 
originally known as Ddarudevata (the wooden god) and the inception of Darudevata is 
traced back to the Rgveda.° However, the concept of Purusotiama goes beyond the concept 
of Darudevata and is described in the Bhagavad Gita as the ultimate or the supreme 
Purusa, who is beyond the Ksara and Aksara. The Lord says in the Bhagavad Gita: 


Yasmat ksaramatitoham aksaradapi cottamah 
Atosmi loké vedesca, prathita Purusottamah.’ 


Lord Jagannatha is described as Purusottama for the reason that like the Brahman 
of the Upanisads, Lord Jagannatha is taken to be formless and yet the basis of all forms; 
having no eves, He sees everything; having no feet, He walks; having no ears, He hears, 
etc. That is why Lord Jagannatha is the Supreme Purusa or Purusottama. Another reason 
for accepting Jagannatha as the Supreme Reality is that all religious sects, as mentioned 
above, reach their culmination in the Lord. 

These two arguments support the claim that Jagannatha is the incarnating (avatan) 
supreme, not the incarnated one. This becomes the turning point for the Utkaliya 
Vaisnavism, including Jagannatha for shaping their ideas about Purusottama. 

Before we come to close our discussion on Panchasakha religion and metaphysics 
it is necessary to examine the major ground of difference between Gaudiya Vaisgnavism 
and Utkaliya Vaisnavism. It has been pointed out earlier that prior to the visit of Sri 
Chaitanva Dev to Orissa, Vaisnavism was deep-rooted in the soil. However, Sri 
Chaitanya's visit had a major influence on the religious flow of Orissa. Sri Chaitanya’s 
Namasankirtana moved the heart and soul of the people of Orissa. The Vaisnava literature 
in Orissa flourished centring round Lord Rama and Lord Krsna. Krsna-centered devotion 
gradually led to the rise of Utkaliya Vaisnava Sampradaya which was also known as Atibadi 
Sampradaya. ‘Atibadi’ (literally, very great, ati — very and badi — great) is a title conferred 
on Jagannatha Das, the author of the Bhagavata. It is said that Sri Chaitanya was greatly 
impressed by the poetic as well as the spiritual excellence of Jagannatha Das and 
conferred the title ‘Atibadi’ (greater than the great) on him. This incidence created 
heart burning among some of the followers of Sri Chaitanya who came all the way from 
Navadwip or Nadia of Bengal. Some followers, known as the exponents of Gaudiya 
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Vaisnavism, left for Jaipur and still others went back to Bengal. The major points of 
difference between the two schools of thought centred round some of the salient aspects 
indicated below:" 

(1) Incarnation and incarnated: According to the Utkaliya Vaisnavism, Lord 
Jagannatha is the Supreme Reality and Lord Krsna is born from a fraction of Jagannatha, 
Dibakar Das, the author of Jagannatha Carit@amruta writes: 


Jagannatha yé solakala, tahun kalaé Nandabala 
Kalake Solakala kari, Gope vihare Narahari. 


[Lord Jagannatha has all the sixteen talents (kalas), Lord Krsna has only one of 
these talents. Turning this one talent sixteen fold, Krsna enjoyed in Gopapura as the son 
of Nanda.] 

This observation of Divakara Das was supported by the great devotional poet 
Dinakrushna Das in his magnum opus, Rasakallola. Gaudiya Vaisnavism on the other 
hand, revered Srikrsna as the Supreme God. They found their support from one of the 
statements of Bhagavatam which reads as follows: 


Etecansa kalahpunsah Krushnastu Bhagavan Svayam 


This line, which occurs in the Bhagavata, describes all round glory of Lord Krsna. 
Abhimanyu Samanta Singhara, another Oriya luminary in the field of devotional Vaisnava 
literature, was also the exponent of this view. 

(ii) Kshetra: For the Utkaliya Vaisnavas, Srikshetra or Puri, is the seat of all tirthas 
(the sacred places) whereas the ardent devotees of Gaudiya Vaisnavism consider 
Vrindavan as the most sacred place. Sri Kshetra is not only famous as the citadel of 
Lord Jagannatha, it is famous for its culture of harmony and integration for which it is 
known as Samanvaya Kshetra. 

(111) Bhakti: The exponents of Utkaliya Vaisnavism are the propagators of jndana 
misra bhakti or Bhakti surcharged with Jnana. This is probably because of Advaita 
influence on Orissan culture, which is also considered as the legacy of the nihilistic 
metaphysics of the Madhyamikas. The Gaudiya Vaisnav devotees, on the other hand, are 
devotees of suddha bhakti known as Suddha-prema-bhakti. Abhimanyu Samanta Singhar 
expresses this by saying; 


‘Emanta mahimavanta premabhakti rasa 
Ehanisthé Abhimanyu kavi karé asa.’ 


[Such is the greatness of prema-bhakti rasa. Poet Abhimanyu longs for this with 
deepest concentration] 

It appears that Jagannatha Das is an ardent advocate of Jnana misra bhakti. 

Apart from these three major points of difference between Utkaliva and Gaudiya 
Vaisnavism, there are certain other points of difference also concerning Mahamantra, 
Priti and Gayatri. However, these elements do not importantly concern us here in so far 
as we are engaged with the discussion on Bhakti Sadhana of the Bhagavata with special 
reference to the Bhagavata of Jagannatha Das. In what follows, we shall focus our attention 
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on Jagannatha Das who is a poet par excellence and a great spiritual preceptor at the 
same time. 


JAGANNATHA DAS: LIFE AND MISSION 


Vaisnava Kavi Jagannatha Das, the many splendored genius, was a pioneer in Orissa’s 
religious, spiritual and literary circles. He was one of the renowned scholar friends in the 
panchasakha group. His devotion to Lord Jagannatha and Lord Krsna was unparalleled. 
His spiritual excellence achieved such heights that Srichaitanya was greatly moved. It is 
said that once Srichaitanya was wonder stmuck when he heard the narration of the Oriya 
Bhagavata near Bata Ganesha in the precincts of the temple of Lord Jagannatha. As we 
noted above, Chaitnya Deva conferred on its author, Jagannatha Das, the honorific title 
“Atibadi”, which means greater than greats. 

A biographical note on Jagannatha Das can not be well outlined as the master 
mind has not left any lines about his life history for the future generation. One has to 
depend on some important works written by post-Jagannatha Das writers. These are: 
(1) Jagannatha Charitamrta written by Dibakar Das, the frontline disciple of Jagannatha 
Das, (ii) Chaitanya Bhagavata (Oriya) written by Isvara Das. It is a celebrated work 
considered at par with Chaitanya-Mangala and Chaitanya Charitamrta written in Bengali. 
There are three other sources like Padmakalpa Purana of Gopala Khanda, Anakara 
Sanhita of Nanda Das and Dardhyatabhakti Rasamria by Rama Das. The last one is 
regarded as a very important work. Out of these works, Jaganndatha Charitamrta of 
Dibakara Das is viewed as being more elaborate as the author of the work had more 
intimacy with his preceptor Jagannatha Das. 

On the basis of the above available works, it is held that Jagannatha Das was born 
in Kapileswarpur Brahmana Sasana of Puri, the village named after Gajapati king, 
Kapilendra Dev, known also as the founder of Suryavansa. The year of the birth of 
Jagannatha Das is speculated to be A.D. 1492 or 1493, i.e. during the rule of the Gajapati 
king of Puri—Prataprudra Dev. His father was Bhagavan Das and the name of his 
mother was Padmavati. He was a Sanskrit scholar well versed in the Sanskrit Bhagavatam 
of Vyasa. The story goes that his mother Padmavati Devi, being a pious yet uneducated 
lady was verv keen to hear the Bhagavatam. However, it was extremely difficult for her to 
comprehend the metaphysical ideas of the Bhagavatam and she returned home 
disheartened and frustrated. The loyal and affectionate son took it as a challenge and 
translated the Sanskrit text into Oriya. This is not the only reason for which he rendered 
the Sanskrit Bhagavatam into Oriya. The father of Jagannatha Das was a Sanskrit scholar 
and often read the great Hindu scriptures including the Bhagavatam in the Sri Mandira of 
Lord Jagannatha. As an illustrious son of the illustrious father, Jagannatha Das was 
discharging the sacred duty which he inherited from his father. It is said that he 
achieved mastery over the great scriptures like Upanisads, Git@ and the major epics at 
the age of twelve only. However, he felt that access to this precious treasure should be 
open for all. The scriptures and the message should be accessible to the common mass 
of people. This was the great mission of his life. The incomprehensible should be 
comprehended by an ordinary man. But this is impossible unless the famous scriptures 
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were rendered into Oriya. Thus, by the time he was eighteen years of age, he gained the 
competence to impart religious and spiritual teaching to his listeners. By this time also 
he had already translated the Sanskrit Bhagavatam into Oriya language and was famous 
as a ‘Puranpanda’ a knowledgeable scholar adept in the puranas. 

Jt is said that once when he was singing his Oriya Bhagavata for his listeners and 
quoting the following lines to explain the futility of worldly existence, Sri Chaitanya's 
attention was arrested by the lucid rendering of Bhagavata by Jagannatha Das. The 
famous lines were: 


Vruksara talé yenhé asi, pathika visramanti vasi 
Srama sarina yanti chali, sé uruksa nuhai kahari 
Temanta maya é sansara, ke pita ke kaha kumara 
Kastha pasana taru truna, sakala déhé Narayana 

(SB. XI.18.17881) 


[Just as the passers-by take rest under the tree for a while and go on their own way 
and no one has a claim of ownership on the tree, so also this world is illusory. Here no 
one is no one's father or son. The only truth is Narayana, the Lord who pervades in 
everything.] 

Sri Chaitanya was moved by this. It was the first meeting of the two luminaries and 
from that day onwards Jagannatha Das became the dearest to Sri Chaitanya. Later on, 
at the instance of Sri Chaitanya, Jagannatha Das was initiated into Vaisnava Sampradaya 
by Balaram Das, a senior scholar friend. It is significant that though Jagannatha Das was 
a Brahmin and a profound scholar in Sanskrit, he took initiation from Balaram Das even 
though the latter was defamed for his personal life by most of his contemporaries. This 
was the humility of Jagannatha Das for which he was recognized as ‘Atibadi’—the 
greater among the great in the eyes of Sri Chaitanya. 

Jagannatha Das was intimately associated with Sri Chaitanya till his twenty-fourth 
year. He continued his religious life beginning with his early childhood till his sixtieth 
year of age. As it appears, he was a prolific writer. His literary works are as follows: 

(1) Sarata Rasa, (2) Bolehun Gita, (3) Bhagavata Sara, (4) Gitanama, (5) Chandrika, 
(6) Bhagavata, (7) Gupta Bhagavata, (8) Daru Brahma Gita, (9) Gaja Stuti, (10) Artha Koil, 
(11) Mruguni Stuti, (12) Dhurba Stuti, (13) Tula Bhina, (14) Itihasa Purana, (15) Pasanda 
Dalana, (16) Manah Siksha, (17) Rasakrida, (18) Ramayana, (19) Sola Chaupadi, (20) 
Malika Diksa Samvada, (21) Bahi Khela, (22) Mahaharata. That apart, he has also certain 
works in Sanskrit to his credit. These are (1) Krushnabhakti Kalpalata, (2) Krushnabhakti 
Kalpalata Phala, (3) Nityagupta Mala, (4) Upasana Satanam, (5) Nityacara, (6) Diksa 
Samhita, (7) Niladri Satakam, (8) Jagannatha Charita Mohadadhi Sarani. 

There is difference of opinion among the scholars and historians regarding whether 
all the above works have actually been written by Jagannatha Das, and whether he is the 
real author of the Bhagavata. In fact, some of these works are published much later 
bearing the name of Jagannatha Das as the author. However, we are not concerned here 
with the historical details. What is more important presently is the question i.e. why did 
he write a major work like Bhagavata instead of writing on Lord Jagannatha even though 
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on Jagannatha Das who is a poct par excellence and a great spiritual preceptor at the 
same timc. 


JAGANNATHA DAS: LIFE AND MISSION 


Vaisnava Kavi Jagannatha Das, the many splendored genius, was a pioneer in Orissa’s 
religious, spiritual and literary circles. He was one of the renowned scholar friends in the 
panchasakha group. His devotion to Lord Jagannatha and Lord Krsna was unparalleled. 
His spiritual excellence achieved such heights that Srichaitanya was greatly moved. It is 
said that once Srichaitanya was wonder struck when he heard the narration of the Oriya 
Bhagavata near Bata Ganesha in the precincts of the temple of Lord Jagannatha. As we 
noted above, Chaitnva Deva conferred on its author, Jagannatha Das, the honorific title 
“Atibadi”, which means greater than greats. 

A biographical note on Jagannatha Das can not be well outlined as the master 
mind has not left any lines about his life history for the future generation. One has to 
depend on some important works written by post-Jagannatha Das writers. These are: 
(1) Jagannatha Charitémrta written by Dibakar Das, the frontline disciple of Jagannatha 
Das, (11) Chaitanya Bhagavata (Oriya) written by Isvara Das. It is a celebrated work 
considered at par with Chaitanya-Mangala and Chaitanya Charit@mria written in Bengali. 
There are three other sources like Padmakalpa Purana of Gopala Khanda, Anakara 
Sanhita of Nanda Das and Dardhyatabhakti Rasamrta by Rama Das. The last one is 
regarded as a very important work. Out of these works, Jagannatha Charitamrta of 
Dibakara Das is viewed as being more elaborate as the author of the work had more 
intimacy with his preceptor Jagannatha Das. 

On the basis of the above available works, it is held that Jagannatha Das was born 
in Kapileswarpur Brahmana Sasana of Puri, the village named after Gajapati king, 
Kapilendra Dev, known also as the founder of Suryavansa. The year of the birth of 
Jagannatha Das is speculated to be A.D. 1492 or 1493, i.e. during the rule of the Gajapati 
king of Puri—Prataprudra Dev. His father was Bhagavan Das and the name of his 
mother was Padmavati. He was a Sanskrit scholar well versed in the Sanskrit Bhagavatam 
of Vyasa. The story goes that his mother Padmavati Devi, being a pious yet uneducated 
ladv was very keen to hear the Bhagavatam. However, it was extremely difficult for her to 
comprehend the metaphysical ideas of the Bhagavatam and she returned home 
disheartened and frustrated. The loyal and affectionate son took it as a challenge and 
translated the Sanskrit text into Oriya. This is not the only reason for which he rendered 
the Sanskrit Bhagavatum into Oriya. The father of Jagannatha Das was a Sanskrit scholar 
and often read the great Hindu scriptures including the Bhagavatam in the Sri Mandira of 
Lord Jagannatha. As an illustrious son of the illustrious father, Jagannatha Das was 
discharging the sacred duty which he inherited from his father. It is said that he 
achieved mastery over the great scriptures like Upanisads, Git@ and the major epics at 
the age of twelve only. However, he felt that access to this precious treasure should be 
open for all. The scriptures and the message should be accessible to the common mass 
of people. This was the great mission of his life. The incomprehensible should be 
comprehended by an ordinary man. But this is impossible unless the famous scriptures 
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were rendered into Oriya. Thus, by the time he was eighteen years of age, he gained the 
competence to impart religious and spiritual teaching to his listeners. By this time also 
he had already translated the Sanskrit Bhagavatam into Oriya language and was famous 
as a ‘Puranpanda’ a knowledgeable scholar adept in the puranas. 

It is said that once when he was singing his Oriya Bhagavata for his listeners and 
quoting the following lines to explain the futility of worldly existence, Sri Chaitanya’s 
attention was arrested by the lucid rendering of Bhagavata by Jagannatha Das. The 
famous lines were: 


Vruksara talé yenhé asi, pathika visramanti vasi 
Srama sarina yanti chali, sé uruksa nuhai kahari 
Temanta maya é sansara, ke pita ke kaha kumara 
Kastha pasana taru truna, sakala dehé Narayana 

(SB. XI.18.178-81) 


[Just as the passers-by take rest under the tree for a while and go on their own way 
and no one has a claim of ownership on the tree, so also this world is illusory. Here no 
one is no one’s father or son. The only truth is Narayana, the Lord who pervades in 
everything.] 

Sri Chaitanya was moved by this. It was the first meeting of the two luminaries and 
from that day onwards Jagannatha Das became the dearest to Sri Chaitanya. Later on, 
at the instance of Sri Chaitanya, Jagannatha Das was initiated into Vaisnava Sampradaya 
by Balaram Das, a senior scholar friend. It is significant that though Jagannatha Das was 
a Brahmin and a profound scholar in Sanskrit, he took initiation from Balaram Das even 
though the latter was defamed for his personal life by most of his contemporaries. This 
was the humility of Jagannatha Das for which he was recognized as ‘Atibadi’—the 
greater among the great in the eyes of Sri Chaitanya. 

Jagannatha Das was intimately associated with Sri Chaitanya till his twenty-fourth 
year. He continued his religious life beginning with his early childhood till his sixtieth 
year of age. As it appears, he was a prolific writer. His literary works are as follows: 

(1) Sarata Rasa, (2) Bolehun Gita, (3) Bhagavata Sara, (4) Gitanama, (5) Chandrika, 
(6) Bhagavata, (7) Gupta Bhagavata, (8) Daru Brahma Gita, (9) Gaja Stuti, (10) Artha Koili, 
(11) Mruguni Stuti, (12) Dhurba Stuti, (13) Tula Bhina, (14) Itihasa Purana, (15) Pasanda 
Dalana, (16) Manah Siksha, (17) Rasakrnida, (18) Ramayana, (19) Sola Chaupadi, (20) 
Malika Diksa Samvada, (21) Bahi Khela, (22) Mahaharata. That apart, he has also certain 
works in Sanskrit to his credit. These are (1) Krushnabhakti Kalpalata, (2) Krushnabhakti 
Kalpalata Phala, (3) Nityagupta Mala, (4) Upasana Satanam, (5) Nityacara, (6) Diksa 
Samhita, (7) Niladri Satakam, (8) Jagannatha Charita Mohadadhi Saran. 

There is difference of opinion among the scholars and historians regarding whether 
all the above works have actually been written by Jagannatha Das, and whether he is the 
real author of the Bhagavata. In fact, some of these works are published much later 
bearing the name of Jagannatha Das as the author. However, we are not concerned here 
with the historical details. What is more important presently is the question i.e. why did 
he write a major work like Bhagavata instead of writing on Lord Jagannatha even though 
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he was constantly engaged in imparting religious teaching in the temple of Lord 
Jagannatha? 

Many stories are associated with the background that concerns the preparation of 
Bhéagavata. It has been speculated, as stated earlier, that he wrote for the satisfaction of 
his mother. According to Rama Das, the author of Dardhyata Bhakti, Jagannatha Das 
wrote the Bhagavata in Oriya being ordered by Lord Jagannatha himself. Rama Das 
writes: 


Se maha Purana Charita, Prakrtabandhé kalegita 
Tu nisché pavitra hoibu, asesa praniki taribu 

Sri Bhagavata Suni karne, pavitra hebe pranimaneé 
Emanta Dasa ajnapai, svapané Prabhunku jandai.’° 


[You will certainly be purified and liberate numerous people and living beings if you 
render the great epic, Srnimad Bhagavatam into Oriya; all around you will be spiritually 
elerated bv hearing it. This was the exhortation of the Lord to Dasa (Jagannatha Das) 
in his dream.) 

According to another version, Lord Jagannatha listened to the intense prayer of Sri 
Chaitanya to write the Krushna Charita Bhagavata in Oriya and the final responsibility fell 
on Jagannatha Das. Whatever that might be, there appear to be important justifiable 
reasons for Jagannatha Das'’s writing of the Oriya Bhagavata. First, this was in keeping 
with his hereditary profession which had continued from his great grand father, his 
grandfather and father. The second decisive reason was his close association with Sri 
Chaitanya, who was a whole hearted devotee of Lord Krsna. Another reason that 
influenced him was his association with Sridhara Swami, a great Sanskrit scholar of 
Orissa, who was his intellectual and spiritual mentor. Sridhara Swami’s Bhavartha Dipika 
had great influence on Jagannatha Das. The authenticity of Sridhara Swami’s Bhavartha 
Dipika was unquestionable. There is a saying about this regarding Sridhara Swami'’s tall 
claim about his knowledge of Bhagavata which runs as follows: 


Vyaso vetti Suko vetti Rajo vettina vettiva 
Sridhara Sakalavetti Sri Nrushinha Prasadatah.”! 


[Vyasa Deva and Suka Muni know the significance of the Bhagavatam, perhaps king 
Pariksita knows it. But Sridhar for sure know it by the grace of Lord Nrushingha.] 

This impact is clearly observed from Jagannatha Das’s prayer to Lord Nrushingha 
at the beginning few lines of the Bhagavata, which run as follows: 


Namai Nrushingha Charana, Anadi Parama Karana 
Javinu adi mandhya anta, vicara na ghaté jagata. 


(I bow at the feet of Lord Nrusingha, the beginningless great cause of the universe; 
without Him, the begining middle and end of the world never happens.) 

It may be mentioned here that Sridhara Swami was also an ardent devotee of Lord 
Nrushingha. However, the most important reason seems to be that in the eyes of 
Jagannatha Das, Krushna and Jagannatha are one. The Oriya Mahabharata of Sarala Das 
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and his puranas vouchsafe that Lord Krsna was the preceding incarnation of Lord 
Jagannatha. The Bhagavata depicts the activities of Krsna, his teaching, his intense love 
for the Gopis, and the stories narrated in Bhagavata are so facinating that they had 
tremendously influenced the mind of the people of India. Thus, Jagannatha Das found 
this to be the most important medium for moral, religious and spiritual teaching, which 
he took up as his greatest mission to preach and propagate. 

In his last days of life, Jagannatha Das was engaged in pure spiritual activities. One 
day, while he was surrounded by his disciples he intuitively knew that the last day of his 
life was approaching very soon. He instructed his disciples to keep his wooden footwear 
on the alter (Gadi) for worship. He asked them not to be disheartened at his departure. 
He sat in deep mediation. In a moment he breathed his last and his mortal frame fell 
down. Dibakara Das writes that the soul of Jagannatha Das lost its identity in the infinite 
bosom of Lord Jagannatha. 


BHAGAVATA: ITS RELIGION AND METAPHYSICS 


The Bhagavata Mahapurana of Vyasa is viewed as the quintessence of all his works. It is 
known as the last of the Eighteen Puranas written by Vyasa. The conception of Bhagavata 
Mahdapurana is quite interesting and absorbing. The story goes that even though 
Vyasadeva, revered as Visala Buddha, classified the Vedas into Ruk, Sama, Yajur and 
Atharva, authored the greatest epic, Mahabharata including the Bhagavad Gita, and 
seventeen other puranas, he was yet quite dissatisfied. A quest for something more that 
was unique haunted him. It is as if the self-luminous, all knowing Vyasa was grouping for 
something which he had not reflected in his writings. At this juncture, Narada, the wisest 
saint before him, appeared and asked him the reason for his disquiet. Vyasa could not 
actually express himself. Seer of all times and existence Narada could visualize Vyasa’s 
feelings and said that though Vyasa had authored many puranas and the Brahma Siitra, 
no where did he depict the illustrious and glorious life and achievements of Lord Sri 
Hari. He had written volumes for the intellectuals and metaphysicians, but had never 
penned anything for the commoners, the illiterate and the unwise. Hence, Vyasa should 
write something for the benefit of humanity at large. Glories of Lord Krsna's life, 
character and philosophy should be written in order to enlighten and inform humanity of 
these spiritual and moral values. 

Being instructed by Narada, Maharisi Vyasadeva, also known as Krushna 
Daupayana, started writing the marvellous epic, the Bhagavata. On completion of this 
epic comprising twelve cantos, Vyasa handed it over to Sukadeva, his son. Traditionally 
it was also carried to the mind and thought of the great saints like Sanata, Saunaka, etc. 
King Parikshita, who was cursed to death on the seventh day from the date of the curse, 
decided to spend his last days hearing the glories of the great Lord Srikrsna, who had 
saved his life in his mother’s womb. From that day onwards, the Bhagavata Mahapurana 
gained popularity in intellectual and spiritual circles as well as among the common 
people. The installation of the Bhagavata “Tungis” (huts) in each and every corner of 
Orissa and the critical deliberations on the tenets of Bhagavata vouchsafe the greatness 


as well as the popularity of the epic. 
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Here one may ponder over the significance of the name ‘Bhagavata’ as being a 
composite of four Oriya syllables: namely Bha, Ga, Va and Ta. Popularly, Bha stands for 
Bhavuka (thinker). It means that one who is well versed in the Bhagavata becomes a 
great thinker because of the depth of meaning in the currents and cross-currents of 
thought contained in the twelve cantos known as skandhas. The next syllable Ga signifies 
_Jriana or wisdom. The realization of the depth of the meaning makes the knower of the 
volume a jnani or a wise man. It is held that implications of crucial and at times 
conflicting ideas cannot be comprehended by mere intellect or discursive understanding 
alone. It needs intuitive apprehension or anubhava or wisdom. The third syllable is Va 
which indicates that Bhagavata preaches Vaisnavism. Of course, the word ‘vainsavism’ is 
to be taken in a broad sense to indicate the great virtues one should inculcate in order 
to become an ardent devotee of Lord Krsna or Bhagavan Vishnu. The last syllable ‘Ta’ 
signifies metaphysical tenets or tattvas. The Bhagavata is not merely a work on devotion. 
It is full of religious, philosophical, moral, metaphysical and spintual discussions. 

The above discussions go a long way to show the greatness as well as the all- 
comprehensive scope of the Bhagavata. Now, to the major metaphysical tenets of this 
stupendous work. In the opening pages of the first canto the celebrated saint, Saunaka 
asked important questions to saint Suta in Naimisaranya. Among numerous questions 
asked by the saints, the important question was, what is the ultimate goal of human 
life?!’® The corollary questions were: What is that by attaining which one can be freed 
from the shackles of bondage? Or what is that state by attaining which one can be free 
from this illusory and futile existence? In reply to the significant question the saints were 
recommended to read and practice the great epic Bhagavata because it contained the 
quintessence of all religious scriptures and the important metaphysical ideas. The 
Bhagavata preached a unique dharma which is famous for its universal appeal. Sri 
Jagannatha Das in his work puts the idea contained in the original Sanskrit in a lucid 
style. It runs as follows: 


Nirmala muninkara maté, Haricarita Bhagavalé 
Kahivi achhi yété guna, sujané savadhané Suna 

Nahin jahanka ahankara, sahisnu bhuté dayapara 

Kapata dharma jara nahin, svabhveé santa sé bolai 


x x x 


Sravanamatré moksa pai, Tapa tritaya ksayajai.® 


In this verse, Jagannatha Das elucidates the mode! of a real saint as well as the 
nature of the scripture itself as depicted in the original Sanskrit text. The verse says that 
a real saint is one who is bereft of egotism, bereft of pretension and deception and one 
who is the possessor of great virtues like tolerance and compassion towards others. The 
dharma which emerges from these model preceptors is known to be pure and sanctified. 
This is the dharma preached and propagated by the real saints. Listening to this dharma 
can lead us in the path of moksa (liberation), shunning the three sufferings—adhibhautika, 
adhidaivika and adhyatmika. This actually is the answer to the original question raised 
previously. The question is what is the ultimate goal or the life-eternal? Bhagavata dharma 


is the only path because of its secular nature. This path of righteousness flows from the 
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lives of great sages who are free from all pettiness, personal fads and fancies and who 
have put all great virtues like tolerance, patience and compassion etc. to the test of 
practice. One can find conformation of this view in the Bhagavata, particularly in Canto 
XI, wherein the nature of the Vaisnavas and the best kind of devotees are described. 

That the Bhagavata dharma is universal is clear from the very first verse of Vyasa’s 
Sanskrit Bhagavata which states that the Ultimate Reality is the Ultimate Truth (Satya 
Param Dhimahi). Everything including this gross and subtle existence, even the supreme 
knowledge, emanates from the Ultimate Reality which is the Truth—the Supreme Truth. 
It is the vindication of the Rgvedic concept of the ultimate Reality that the supreme is the 
Truth itself. Bhagavata does not cling to any particular culture. One might, however 
question the introduction of Lord Krsna as the Supreme Reality in the Bhagavata. How 
can the Bhagavata be taken to. be free from any sectarian view and be secular when it 
regards Krsna as the supreme Truth? To my mind, the universal and the secular attitude 
of the Bhavagata Dharma is unaffected even by the introduction of Lord Krsna as symbol 
of great spiritual, moral and social values. Just as in Christianity, Jesus Christ is revered 
as the living model of all virtues, so also Lord Krsna stands for all great ideals. With the 
birth, life-style, achievements and activities, it is clearly indicated that the supreme 
person is acclaimed as the universal model and the dharma of which he is the moral, 
spiritual and religious guide is the supreme. This can be vouchsafed by the teachings of 
Bhagavata Gita which flows from the lips of Lord Krsna. The teachings of the Gita are 
meant for the entire humanity in the sense that it contains instructions following which 
any individual human being can be uplifted both morally and spiritually. It speaks of a 
higher life which can be lived by any human being. The theory of inaction-in-action or the 
Karma Sannyasa is an instruction for any human individual on earth, be he Christian, 
Hindu, Muslim or Buddhist. That is why Lord Krsna is worshipped as the teacher of the 
entire humanity (Vandé Krushna Jagad guru). 

If we take the concept of dharma preached in the Bhagavata, the word ‘dharma’ in 
this context does not refer to any definite religion. It indicates the way to live an ideal 
life. An ideal life cannot be lived without reference to a living model. Krsna is that living 
model. Lord Krsna is the Ultimate Truth, the first principle of all religions, the supreme 
existence who is incarnated again and again as and when a path of righteousness is in 
jeopardy. Krsna, on that account, is not restricted to any particular age, culture or 
religious sect. As jagannath Das puts it in the mouth of the saint Karabhajana: 


Volanti Suna naranatha, asesa Krushnera carita 
Jerupa vahé Satyajuge, Treta Dvapar avataré 
Iccha vihari avataré, svabhave nana rupa dharé 
Vidhi vidhane nana rupe, jé rupé pujanti jagate.” 
(Listen, ‘Oh King’, about the endless tales of ‘Krsna’ He takes different 
incarnations in the Satya, Treta and Dvapara Yugas, at His will. He is worshiped in all 


these avataras in the world.) | | 
Lord Krsna is none else than the ultimate Reality. One can find a reflection of the 


Upanisadic thoughts in the pages of the Bhagavata. A crucial question is raised in the 
Upanisad namely, why does the ultimate soul assume an incarnated form when actually 
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the Lord does not have any desire to be fulfilled (aptakamasya ka sprha)? The reply is that 
creation including incarnation is a game of the Lord. In a similar vein, the Bhagavata 
savs that the Lord assumes an incarnated form at his own sweet will. He does not have 
any definite form. His incarnated form including his field of operation and activities vary 
from age to age. He assumes forms in different ages and bears different names. Thus 
Lord Krsna is the great unifier of all religions, so to say. He is the unifier of all times and 
existences. In this sense, the ultimate principle of Bhagavata dharma is the ultimate 
principle of all religions. That is why, Bhagavata dharma is the universal religion. 

Having spelt out the significance and the ideal of the Bhagavata dharma, the 
different paths for attaining the ultimate goal of life may be examined. The ultimate goal 
of life is known as the Purusartha. Indian culture in general, and the Bhagavata in 
particular, speaks of four Purusarthas such as artha, kama, dharma and moksa. Moksa is 
regarded as the supreme purusartha. 

Artha ordinarily refers to material prosperity, kama refers to the sensuous needs 
and aspirations of the individual, dharma means the path of righteousness which is 
supposed to be the controller of the last two purusarthas, i.e. kama and artha. Moksa or 
liberation is regarded as the supreme value in life. In recent times, philosophers have 
differed regarding the inclusion of moksa within the scheme of Caturvarga.’° Rajendra 
Prasad!’ views moksa as a separate purusartha arguing that it is a personal aspiration 
only. He however, regards kama, artha and dharma as trivarga which is common to all 
individuals. However, this is open to philosophical deliberation. Scholars like R.C. 
Pradhan'® and others have subscribed to the view that moksa does not fall outside the 
scheme of values. Rather it is the supreme value. In so far as the Bhagavata is concerned 
Krishnapadaprapti or the attainment of the lotus feet of Lord Krsna is the highest goal— 
the Parama Purusartha. That Krishnaprapti is the moksa, is beyond consideration. This 
ideal figures throughout the Bhagavata. Jagannatha Das writes: 


Krushna katharé mati jara, sé prani bhava madhyé sara 
Han carané jara sradha, taku na lagé bhava vadha 

Krushnara katha jé sunanti, vadané Mahima gunanti 
Tahanka hrudé Hari vasé, sakala kalusa vinasé!™ 


[He is the best of the creatures in the world whose sole attention is intensely 
attached to the tale of Krsna. For his devotion to the feet of the Lord makes him immune 
to the sufferings and obstacles of the world. He attains spiritual excellence and freedom 
from all sins, since the Lord (Hari or Krsna) sits in his heart.) 

Mukti or moksa is of five kinds, namely samifpya or coming to close proximity of the 
Lord, salokya or the attainment of Brahmaloka; Sarupyamukti means having the vision of 
God's form; Sarsti or the kind of mukti signifying the attainment of the glory of God and 
Sayujyamukti or union with god. At this state of liberation the difference between the 
knower, known and the process of knowledge vanishes. Advaita Vedanta regards this as 
the highest kind of moksa. Moksa in this sense is losing one’s identity in the infinite bosom 
of the Brahman, to become Brahman (Brahmavid Brahmaiya bhavati). It is significant to 
note here that the Bhagavata gives importance to all kinds of mukti in some way or the 
other. Different kinds of muktis have been emphasized upon at different stages catering 
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to the need of the time, situation and the nature of the aspirants. For example, when 
Uddhava on his visit to Gopapura instructs the gopis to know Lord Krushna as the 
supreme incomprehensive Ultimate Reality or the Brahman, the Gopis of Gopapura, 
particularly Yasoda, insist that Krsna is her most affectionate son. Uddhava becomes a 
great champion of sayujyamukti. He gives prominence to the importance of Jnanayoga, 
while the gopis, including Yasoda, regard samifpya mukti as the supreme. It is to be noted 
here that the gopis have not aspired for moksa or liberation. At least this was not a 
conscious aspiration on the part of the Gopis. What was most valuable for them is to 
remain in the company of the supreme. Self-surrender (sarandgati) at the feet of Lord 
Krsna was the highest attainment for them. 

The Bhagavata, as discussed earlier, is a gist of the Vedas, Upanisads and Vedanta, 
etc. However, the other goal of the great epic is to sing the glory of Lord Krushna as the 
embodiment of the great values like bhoga (enjoyment), vairagya (detachment), kama 
(aspiration), and niskama (renunciation). Lord Krushna is a many splendored genius on 
the one hand and the upholder of the path of righteousness on the other. He plunges into 
action for the upliftment of the entire humanity and yet neither is He attached to any 
action nor does He aspire for the result of any action.” 


The Sadhanas 


The question is, how can one attain the Ultimate? The Bhagavata recommends three 
sadhanas or spiritual practices in conformity with the cultural heritage of India. These 
paths are karma, jnana and bhakti. Each path is known as yoga (union) as it leads to union 
with the Divine. So far as the Bhagavata is concerned bhakti-sadhana is the supreme. 
Jagannatha Das, the author of the Oriya Bhagavata is a great exponent of jnanamisrabhakti, 
accommodating jfiana or wisdom within the scheme of bhakti. It is important to note that 
though bhakti has been given supreme importance, karma marga and jnanamarga have not 
been relegated to the background altogether. The three strands of sadhana are blended 
together in such a way that it is difficult to treat them independently. So to say, karma and 
jnana sometimes act as the path finders to bhakti and sometimes they are viewed as 
resulting conceptions of bhaktisadhana. At places, all sadhanas except bhakti have been 
regarded as futile attempts if they do not lead the aspirant to the ultimate goal, i.e. 
krushnapadaprapti. It is said in Srimad Bhagavata (XI.130.17): 


Yogié yoga margé gami, vrtha huanti pathasrami. 


(Those who resort only to the path of yoga ultimately labour in vain.) 

Yoga is taken in the above verse in a restricted sense to mean meditation, hathayoga, 
etc. which emphasize prescribed body exercise, or other different practices as going on 
pilgrimage, etc. But according to the Bhagavata, this is not the right path in the direction 
of God-realization. God-realization is possible only through absolute and unconditional 
self-surrender, of course. This requires the performance of certain actions and the 
acquisition of knowledge, and the actions performed for spiritual purpose are different 
from ordinary actions. Actions performed for God-realization are a step towards mukti. 
Similarly, the knowledge leading to God-realization is different from ordinary knowledge 
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of the empirical objects. This is exactly the reason why the ordinary actions and 
knowledge are not called yogas. 

An action will be elevated to the level of yoga when it will lead to the union with God. 
Yoga means union in its wider sense. The Bhagavata as well as the Bhagavad Gita discuss 
karmayoga as an important path. Contemporary Indian thinkers like Vivekananda, 
Aurobindo, etc. have also attached great importance to this path. Vivekananda is an 
ardent follower of karma, jnana and the bhakti margas. Mahatma Gandhi was a great 
champion of the path of action. For him, selfless action alone is the only path to loka 
kalyana which, in spiritual terminology, is also the effective step towards the realization 
of the ultimate. 


Karmayoga 


Karma ordinarily means action. According to the Bhagavad Gita no one can be without 
action. The stream of action continues to flow for everybody and at every time. Everybody 
is bound by the eternal chain of actions and results—karma and karmaphala. When the 
actions performed are purposeful they yield results which may be either good or bad. 
Accordingly, such actions result in rewards or punishments. This is the eternal Law of 
Karma, which determines the present as well as the future of human existence. However, 
action which elevates the ordinary existence to a higher level is not an ordinary action of 
this type. The Bhagavad Gita innovates the idea of niskama karma or karma sanydasa, i.e. 
inaction-in-action, as the model of such extraordinary actions recommended for the 
aspirant for liberation. Srimad Bhagavata, primarily being the upholder of Bhakti Sadhana, 
considers such type of karma as of the highest order which is performed for the pleasure 
of Lord Krsna.’! In the words of Jagannatha Das: 


Jé karma akarma vikarma, € tini kahanti nigama 
Je phala lobhé karé karma, karmé ta hué matibhrama 
Ehaku karma boli jani, jé dharma nigama pramani 
Ajita indriya jé prani, sé na karai veda vani 
Karanti murkhankara niti, vikarmé janma mrutyu panti 
Eha vikarma boli jani, akarma suna Nrupamani 
Nana prakara dharma suni, veda vacana na pramani 
Bheda karanti Veda pathé, basanda guruvakya maté 
Nindanti veda vakya nitye, pasanda veda anumaté 
Ubhaya loka tanka nahin, nirasé thanti dukha vahi 
Akarma mata ¢ vicara, evé ho suna Nrupavara 
Jé dharma kaheé Vedamate, anandé dhari taha citté 
Karma sampadi karmaphala, jé bhavé hrudaya nirmala 
Sé phala Krushna padé dei, citté bhakati bhava vahi 
Tahanku boli mahamati, durlabha mukti sé labhanti®® 


Ordinary karma is performed with the intention to acquire results; pleasure, pain 
and suffering are the fruits of such actions. The human agent is bound by the result of 


such actions. Those who disobey the vedic instructions are led in the path of blindness, 
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a path followed by unwise persons. Such actions are called vikarma. The birth and death 
of the agents of such actions are determined accordingly. The third category of actions 
is called akarma. Performer of such actions listen to the vedic instructions. They also 
listen to the instructions issued by different religious cults and by the saints. But they are 
swayed by the way of the ordinary intellect; they interpret the Vedas and other religious 
instructions in their own ways. They suffer in both the worlds: here and hereafter. 

Eternal suffering is the only result of such actions. However, the only action that 
leads to salvation is that of surrendering the result of each action at the lotus feet of Lord 
Krsna. This karma is known as yoga or union with the Divine. The minimum presupposition 
of the performance of such action is citta shuddhi or purity of heart and mind—“jé bhavé 
hrudaya nirmala” Both for the Bhagavata and the Bhagavad Gita our ultimate concern is 
God. However, without the grace of God, it is impossible to be concerned about Him. 
Our ordinary intellect always falls short of the comprehension of the incomprehensible 
supreme Reality. The minimum condition to pine for God is citta shuddhi or nirmala 
bhava. 

This has also been recommended in the Bhagavad Gita where citta suddhi or nirmala 
bhava is an essential condition of Yoga. Two things are emphasized here. The expression 
‘nirmala bhava’ means freedom from aspiration or any ulterior motive. The second and 
the most important point is that bhakti must be the undercurrent of any type of yoga. 
Either action or knowledge would ultimately turn out to be yoga only when it stands on the 
solid foundation of devotion or bhakti, and real devotion is surrender of everything to Lord 
Krsna. 

Self-surrender is an obvious prerequisite of bhakti because agential freedom is 
ultimately lost when genuine bhakti dawns upon the aspirant. Once there is self-surrender, 
the so-called freedom is meaningless, because the Lord is the agent of all our actions. 
Real wisdom is this realization which dispels all ignorance. It ends the three sufferings— 
adhyatmika, adhibhautika and adhidaivika. Self-surrender is the ultimate goal for the 
karmasannydasin as well as the karmayogin. While the karmasannyasin withdraws from all 
actions and absolutely surrenders himself with pure devotion, the karamayogin performs 
all his assigned duties but with pure devotion in his heart surrenders the results of all his 
actions for the pleasure of the Lord. However, in each case devotion to the Lord is 
esteemed as the supreme action, without which yoga of any kind is futile. 


Jiana Yoga 


_Jiiana ordinarily means knowledge. In knowledge, three elements such as knower, known 
and the process of knowledge are clearly distinguished. In ordinary knowledge, the 
knower and the object of knowledge are clearly mentioned. This is known as the empirical 
knowledge. The case is different with the knowledge of the Ultimate Reality. In Vedantic 
language this language is known as parajnana. All other knowledge belongs to the category 
of empirical knowledge or aparajniana. But an obvious question arises here regarding the 
distinction between the two. It is not enough to say that parajnana, the knowledge of the 
supreme and apardajnana, the knowledge of the ordinary objects are different from each 
other in their scope. In both cases, there is a knower and there is his object of knowledge. 
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The subject—object distinction cannot be lost sight of and yet it is claimed that in 
the case of empirical knowledge, the knower knows the known but in supreme wisdom 
the subject—object distinction completely evaporates as it were and the knower becomes 
the known (Brahmavid Brahmeiva bhavati). What then is the uniqueness of Brahmavidya or 
paravidya or knowledge par excellence? The answer to this question indicates the real 
implication of jranayoga. The distinction is that in empirical knowledge there is a 
distinction between the self and the not-self. The self is the knower for whom the object 
of knowledge is always outside the knower. The thing in itself, the object, is different 
from the being in itself (knower). The process of knowing is necessary to act as the 
connecting link between the two. Again the object of knowledge is changeable from time 
to time. The philosophical problem in the realm of empirical knowledge would be 
whether the object of knowledge conforms to the knowing mind or vice versa. According 
to one theory, mind maketh Nature and according to the other, the object of knowledge 
determines the subject. Such question, however, does not arise in jhnanayoga. Jnana 
strictly is highest wisdom which is to know every object as one’s own self without any 
distinction. He knows everything as the creation of God including himself. This is a 
unified and synthetic vision. The world view of the jniana yogi is spiritual. The knower, in 
this case, identifies his own existence with the not-self. For him, God is omnipotent. 
Thus, the question of the subject—object distinction is meaningless, so to say. This 
knowledge is intuitive rather than intellectual. Real knowledge is the immediate 
apprehension of Reality. Immediate apprehension is the identification of the jivatman 
with the paramatman. This is mukti or losing of one’s identity in the infinite bosom of 
Reality. Reality is devoid of any distinction, determination and qualification. In the words 
of Ishavasya Upanisad:— 


Yasmin sarvani bhutani atmaiva bhuduijanatah 
Tatra ko mohah kah soka ekatvamanupasyatah.” 


(Where there is knowledge of everything as one’s own datman, where is the place for 
sorrow and delusion?) 

Though the Bhagavata, as discussed earlier, gives paramount importance to bhakti, 
karma and jriana also figure significantly in this. At many places within the scope of this 
great work there are elaborate discussions on jriana sadhana. For example, in his advice 
to Uddhava, Lord Krsna says: 


Atmaku dekha sarvamayé, viveka sujnana udayé 
Samadhi kan yogadhyané, atmaku dekha atmajnan € 
Enu santosha mané raha, khandiva sakkla sansaya 
Jara hrudayé dosa guna, bheda na karé vicarana 
Sakala karma sé karai, vidhi niséedha tara kahin 
Vitarkg jnani ehi maté karma karanti é jagaté 
Sakala dekhanti samana, enu narahé vastujnana.® 
The above lines imply that real jnana is the realization that the soul within is all- 


pervasive. He who sees everything as his own soul crosses all the limits of pleasure and 
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pain, and all his doubts are dispelled. Another resulting conception of jriana sadhana is 
that the sadhak goes beyond the intricacies of the karma-vikarma-akarma distinctions. He 
is no more entangled in the results of action and related problems. He goes beyond the 
scope of the karma marga, so to say. He performs all actions but is never affected by the 
instructions and prohibitions recommended in the Vedas. He sees everything as equal, 
everything as manifestation of God. That is why all distinctions and discriminations 
disappear for the wise. It is significant to note that while ordinary knowledge is controlled 
by discursive reasoning or intellect (that dissects reality), wisdom or parajnana, otherwise 
known as atmaj Rana, goes beyond all such distinctions. That is exactly the reason why 
the Gita says that the fire of wisdom burns all the intricacies of karma sadhana: “Jnanagni 
sarvakarmani bhasmsat kurute’rjuna”™. The Lord also says in the Bhagavata. 


Nana prakara tapa kan, jnana kalaku nohé sari 
Uddhava eha bujhi mane, tu moté bhaja tattva jnané. 

Mote bhajilé khande bhrama, evé tu chada sarva dharma, 
J fianamargaré kara asha, mo padé rahiva bharasa.’® 


(They practise various sorts of meditation, but nothing would match the art of 
jana. The real jnana is to have constant attention on me; this alone will dispel all 
doubts. Therefore, Oh, Uddava, give up all other dharmas, take to the path of this 
knolwedge (jnanamarga) and put your faith on me.) 

This is how the path of wisdom (jnanamarga) has been given prominence. The path 
of wisdom being one of the three paths of sadhana, its importance cannot be lost sight 
of. However, it is to be noted significantly that in spite of the importance of jnana kala or 
the art of wisdom, the supreme concem is devotion to Lord Krushna. Ultimate faith in 
the lotus feet of Lord Krsna is the highest goal. That is why neither the path of action nor 
the path of wisdom can satisfy Uddhava. The dissatisfied mumuksu Udhava possessed 
an eternal quest for attaining the supreme goal. The argument is that being controlled 
by the eternal order of karma each sadhana except bhakti yields its best result. Yama 
(self-control) leads to the proximity of moksa and niyama results in the inspiration for 
further actions (Yamare moksa sanga hoi, niyamé kamanda labhai). Those who indulge in all 
such considerations like yama and niyama can attain the highest goal of sansdara, which 
is regarded as svargaprapti or attainment of heavenly peace. Aspiration for all these 
dwindle the mind (citta). Such mentally unsettled persons lose equanimity of mind and 
invite troubles for themselves. 

The richest is he who is attached unconditionally to the glories of the Lord. That 
person is considered as actually poor and desperate who does not accept the Lord as his 
ultimate concern. Thus, all actions and wisdom should ultimately end with bhakti or 


devotion to the Supreme. 


Bhakti Sadhana 


So far we have been engaged in a discussion on different sadhanas as the path ways to 
mukti. We have observed that karma mdarga and jnana marga have been acclaimed as the 
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broad avenues for God realization. The upholders of karma sadhana recommend karma 
yoga and karma sannydasa as the two important paths. Similarly, the exponents of jnana 
yoga hold fast to the view that Ultimate Reality can be realized through spiritual wisdom, 
i.e. apprehend the presence of God every where starting from the round ocean to the blue 
sky, from a blade of grass to the highest mountain. Thus the karma yogi is united to God 
through the sublimation of his action and the jnana yogi is united by identifying his own 
existence with every speck of existence, since these are all the different manifestations 
of God. The two paths are not rival to each other. Sometimes, the karma marga is said to 
attain excellence through jnana and the jnana yogi also resorts to karma sannyasa as one 
of the important techniques. The third alternative has also been recommended for the 
purpose. This is known as karma jnana samuccaya—the synthesis of karma and j nana. In 
order to dispel doubt regarding the question as to which path is actually superior, the 
Bhagavata Gita has instruction to follow the path of svadharma. In explaining this idea, the 
Gita says that each one can achieve excellence in the path of svadharma. In explaining 
this idea, the Gila maintains that each one can achieve excellence in the path to which 
he is strongly inclined (své své karmanyabhiraté sansiddhi labhyaté nara). All these 
alternatives land the aspirant in serious doubt. At this juncture, Arjuna poses a serious 
question to Lord Krsna: what should one do in this baffling situation? Should one follow 
the path of karma yoga or jrana yoga? 


Vyamisreneva vakyena buddhim mohayasiva mé 
Tadekam vada niSistya yenasreyoha mapnuyam.®”’ 


In reply the Lord says: 


Loke'smin dwividha nistha pura prokta mayanagha 
Jrianayogena sankhyanam karmayogena yoginam.® 


There are two different ways open to the aspirants corresponding to the 
metaphysical world view to which they hold fast. The path of action or karma yoga is open 
for the karmayogins and the path of jnana yoga is meant for the lovers of jriana. However, 
this kind of solution does not satisfy the aspirant, Uddhava, in the Bhagavata. According 
to him all these paths like karma, jnana, dhyana, hathayoga, etc. sometimes puzzle our 
mind. 

Again the paths recommended are difficult to practise. Moreover, it might be that 
the ultimate result is the attainment of heaven (svarga prapti). Attainment of the heavenly 
abode is no doubt the highest achievement for a man enjoying the empirical existence as 
supreme, but svargaprapli is not the attainment of spiritual freedom. Jagannatha Das 
voices this predicament through Uddhava in order to bring out the ultimate futility of 
these spiritual practices (sadhanas). He sings: 


Aneka janmé yogi naré, yoga sadhanti é sansaré 
Dhyana dharana drudhasané, citta sanyami savadhané 
Sé joga sadhi é sansare, khé ava pare ké napareé 
Enu sansaré ke bhajana, sadhiva yoga tattva jnana 

Upaya kaha ethu malé, € jiva nistaré kemanté 
Suksmé alapé sadhyakarni, to maya ghoru jibi tari.” 
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(Down through the ages people have been engaged in the practice of yoga, dhyana, 
control of mind, but they have failed to attain the supreme. So also is the path of dry 
methaphysical pursuits. Metaphysical pursuit can bring home wisdom at the maximum. 
Instruct me, therefore, about the easiest of all the paths by which I can be freed from all 
delusions created by you also.) 

These few lines clearly indicate that karma marga, jnana mdarga, dhyana marga, etc. 
do not lead us to the final goal that is the attainment of spiritual freedom. But what is the 
nature of that spiritual freedom? The reply to this question comes from the lips of Lord 
Krsna in the Bhagavata. 


Suna Uddhava sadhu dhira, yé dharma parama mangala 
Ye dharma dacarina nara, helé khandai mrutyukala 

Mohara arthé karma kara, sarva arambha ccadi smara 
Nirmala kari buddhi mana, moracarané kara dhyana 

Pirati kari Sradha citté, karma tu kara mora arthe.™” 


(Listen Uddhava, you honest and pious one! The best way to mukti is to do eveything 
for my sake. Perform this action with purity of heart and mind and dedicate yourself at 
my feet.) 

This is the path of bhakti. Reference may also be made to the Bhagavad Gita, which 
eloquently expresses this idea at different places. Expressions like, 
“ananyosyantachintyomam”, “matcinta” “madgatoprana”, “sarvadharman parityajya mamekam 
saranam braja” etc. clearly indicate that amongst all the paths, the highest path is to 
surrender the mind, heart and soul to God. This surrender must be unconditional 
(ahetuki) and pure (nirmala). The Bhagavata upholds this path as the ultimate and goes 
beyond karma, jnana, dhyana and even all the dharmas. This prompts us to discuss 
bhaktisadhana as reflected in the pages of the Bhagavata visualized by Jagannatha Das. 

Sadhana is a composite concept comprising sadhya or the object of devotion, sadhak 
or the aspirant while the third element is the process itself. These elements are common 
to all sadhanas. Each sadhana aims at the union of the sadhaka and sadhya. In bhakti 
sadhana the process is surcharged with devotion. The aspirant is united with the Lord in 
devotional ecstasy. It is a kind of ‘I-Thou’, ‘I-it’ relation as Martin Buber puts it. Narada 
defines bhakti as ‘intense love of God’: satvasmin parama prema svarupa.” It is also 
described as divine devotion ‘amrutasvarupa’. Sandilya in his explanation of bhakti states 
that it is parabhakti. That is, it is primary as well as the highest devotion to God. This 
primary devotion is of the nature of anurakti or intense attachment (raga). The object of 
attachment is the Lord Himself, not any other object. Reference may also be made, in 
this context, to Paul Tillich’s idea of faith as ultimate concem. Any other concem is 
reduced to the status of ordinary concern. Prahalada in his intense prayer to Lord 


Nrusingha says: 
Ayu sampada bhoga artha, indriya sukhara prapata 


Se sarva vancca tora vale, kala harai avahelé 
Tené mohara karya nahin, to padé rakha bhavagrahi*® 
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(All other concerns except the concern for the Lord are evanescent in nature. 
Birth, death, enjoyment, etc. are the ordinary concerns. They bring pleasure or pain to 
the body but ultimately vanish in time. Therefore, I am not concerned for all these things. 
My ultimate concern is to be at your feet). 

A comprehensive treatment of the bhakti sadhana of the Bhagavata, particularly the 
Bhagavata of Jagannatha Das, shows its wider dimension than what is indicated in 
Narada Bhaktisutra of Sandilya. Dharma has been treated in the Bhagavata as an 
instrumental value which aims at the attainment of the Supreme. This Supreme is the 
Absolute Truth and Lord Krsna is the personification of the Supreme Truth. Accordingly, 
the path (sadhana) leading to the goal ultimately consists in self-surrender (saranagati). 
There are three important aspects of Bhaktisadhana as depicted in the Bhagavata. The 
most important is the bhava (the mood or the psychic state). The second aspect is 
laksana (marks of bhakti) and third is prakara (categories of bhakti and corresponding 
bhaktas). Bhakti, as pointed out earlier, is intense and inseparable attachment to the 
beloved supreme. It is thus a deeper most feeling of the heart, where the total existence 
of the devotee is involved. It is to be distinguished from ordinary feeling which makes a 
sporadic appearance and then vanishes. Exuberance of emotion depends on a situation. 
Devotional feeling is a sustained feeling. It is, so to say, a continuous process for the 
devotee, which has been compared with the unbroken flow of oil (tailadhara vat 
avicchinna). 

The Bhagavata of Vyasa as well as of Jagannatha Das discussed three kinds of 
moods (bhavas). Out of the dfferent kinds of bhavas mentioned in Bhakti literature the 
Bhagavata emphasizes three important bhavas. These are vatsalya, dasya and kantabhava 
or Gopibhava. The implication is that one can have the intense feeling when one loves God 
as a child, or a friend or a master. In the Bhagavata, vatsalya bhava is expressed in the 
motherly love of Yasoda for Srikrsna, Dasyabhava is expressed by Uddhava’s devotion to 
the Lord and kantabhava is most prominently found with the Gopis. 

Yasoda loves the Lord as her most beloved child. She showers all her love and 
affection, sometimes controls, reprimands but in all occasions there is a pereneal flow 
of motherly affection. Her heart breaks when her son is late in returning home from the 
forest in the evening. She expresses her anger when her child makes mischiefs. This has 
been expressed in an excellent literary style in one of the chhandas of the Vidagdha 
Chintamani of a Vaisnava poet, Abhimanyu Samanta Singhara, who was greatly influenced 
by Jagannatha Das's Bhagavata. The oft quoted lines are: 


Dhiré ghena kananaré krushna vilambita 

Vatsalya mamata gheni bhaluccanti mata, mo kala manikaré 
Daruthau andharaku gheni jau goru, 

Janaka janani sukha kahin pain saru, mo kalamanikaré.” 


(As Krsna is late in returning from the forest, the mother is greatly worried with 
filial love (vatsalya mamata). Oh, my dear ‘black jewel’! Why do you make us, parents, 
lose happiness by staying away in the darkness? I know you are afraid of darkness! I am 
dead worried about you.) 

Being surcharged with intense motherly affection neither she knows nor is she 
ready to accept that her son is the Lord of the universe. It has so happened that she has 
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flouted the advice of Uddhava to know that Lord Krsna is the Brahman.” But in the 
process of bhakti, vatsalyabhava occupies a unique position. This is instantiated in 
Yasoda's case when her son manifests the visvarupa without her praying to the Lord for 
this. It is to be noted that in the Bhagavad Gita also the Lord manifests his visvarupa at 
the request of Arjuna, whereas in Yasoda’s case it is uncaused grace (ahetukikripa). This 
is vatsalyabhava par excellence. 

Uddhava's feeling towards the Lord is the feeling of a servant for the master. This 
love is unconditional and pure as the feeling is not guided by any ulterior motive. 
Uddhava surrenders his body, mind and soul at the lotus feet of the Lord. The summun 
bonum of his life is to be in the company of Lord Krsna. This is an instance of sakhyabhava. 
Uddhava'’s love is clearly reflected when his heart breaks at the instance of Lord Krsna's 
advice to him to leave for Badrika Ashrama as the time of His departure from this 
mundane existence was drawing nearer. Uddhava is not prepared to part with the 
company of the Lord for a moment even. He in reply says that when the lotus feet of the 
Lord are the confluence of all the sacred places (tirthas) what is the necessity for him 
to go to Badrika Ashrama?” The implication is that real devotion is beyond the desire for 
fleeting things, including righteousness or bliss or even mukti. Sakhyabhava is very difficult 
to practise as there is the possibility of one’s ego being inflated in gaining the company 
of the Lord. Arjuna is captivated by this idea for sometime but Uddhava is constantly 
free from egoism of any kind. 

Gopibhava or the intense feeling of the gopis for Lord Krsna is esteemed as devotion 
par excellence. The gopis are not well versed in the path of action. They are innocent, 
bereft of any kind of scholarship and therefore they do not understand the difference 
between vidya and avidya, intellect and intuition and of the distinction between parajnana 
and aparajriana. They express their love for the Lord in many ways. But the supreme 
manifestation is through the intense love of a woman for her most beloved one. In 
Vaisnava religion it is known as kantabhava or ragabhava. In Vaisnava literature bhakti is 
classified into vaidhibhakti and sadhanabhakti.”® Sadhanabhakti or disciplinary devotion is 
divided into two stages. These are vaidhi bhakti and raganuga bhakti. Vaidhi bhakti is the 
practice of the set of rules and disciplines laid down in bhakti texts with a view to 
stimulate the feeling of love for God with the help of external aids. Raganuga bhakti is the 
highest stage where the external aids are minimized and the stimulation is more 
accomplished by psychological means. Raga means giving up all attachment which does 
not give any scope for the interference of any external elements. The expression ‘external 
element’ connotes many things. There is no scope for any kind of ulterior motive like the 
desire for any material even mental prosperity and/or spiritual elevation, for that matter. 
That is why ragabhakti is suitably expressed in kantabhava. In vaisnava literature, 
particularly in Chaitanya Charitamruta the best expression of love is alhadini sakti. It 
means the power which generates supreme joy. It is said, 


Aneka adbhuta gopiganera svabhava 
Buddhira gocara nohé jahara svabhava 
Gopi gan kare jévé krsna darasan 

Sukha vancca nahin sukha hoe kotigun™ 
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(The nature of the Gopis is very strange and beyond the comprehension of common 
intellect. They have no aspirations for happiness while having darshan of Krushna, but 
their happiness becomes thousand fold!) 

In raganuga bhakti there is no desire for joy even. Kantabhava is also known as 
madhuryabhava. ‘Madhurya’ ordinarily means sweetness or bliss. It is the intense 
attachment which gives supreme bliss. This is the supreme devotion which is uniquely 
manifested in the love of the gopis, who were exclusive companion of Lord Krishna in 
Vrindavan. 

In ‘Rasapancadhyayi’ of the Bhagavata, this form of devotion is supremely 
manifested. The gopis surrender to the Lord intimately forgetting their husbands, 
children, family members, their own existence even, what to speak of their feeling of 
shame or fear for anything. When asked by Lord Krsna as to how they could forget all the 
social barriers and could come to the deep forest in the dead of the night, the gopis in 
reply said that when they had come for union with the Lord of the universe all other 
considerations vanish into insignificance. Jagannatha Das expresses this feeling in an 
excellent literary style. 


Tu jé sakala praninkara 

Deha jivanara Thakura 
Jé prani toharé bhajai 

Tahara janma vandha nahin 
Anekapunya karithilé 

Tonama dhan antah kalé 
Abhaya Brahmeé sé pasanti 

Ambhara nahin mané bhranti.® 


[You are the Lord of the body and life of all creatures. Those who take your name 
escape the bondage of birth and death; by constantly acquiring virtue and righteousness 
thev enter the fearless arena of Brahman at the end of their life—we have no doubt 
about this.] 

It is significant to note that Rasakrida was a special grace of God. Jagannatha goes 
a step further than Vyasa in this context. While Vyasa describes the entire game in a 
romantic setting, Jagannatha places emphasis also on the grace of the Lord. It is at the 
invitation of the Lord that his dearest devotees had been praying, meditating and pining 
for the divine company of the Lord through a series of births and deaths. Says Jagannatha 
Das: 


Govinda vicharanti mane, aja ramiva vrindavané 
Sola sahasra gopanari, mote varilé tapa kari 

Mun tanka puraivi asa, sé more bhakata visvasa 
Aneka janma tapa kari, evé hoil? gopa nani 

Ramina devi nija pura, aja mu karivi nistara”? 


(The Lord thinks; let me have the rasa lila with these sixteen thousand gopis and 
bless them and give them mukti. For they have been pining for my company in many lives 
and are now bom as gopis solely for this purpose.) 
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This is in conformity with the spirit of the Bhagavata and of all religious literature 
that in spite of all the spiritual practices no one can be united with God without his 
special grace. 

Rasakrida reflects one more thing clearly—that there is no room for one’s vanity or 
egoism in the case of bhaktisadhana. Sometimes during the rasakrida, the gopis consider 
themselves as the most privileged ones in the company of their most beloved one. The 
Lord cannot entertain this. He leaves the gopis in utter disappointment and vanishes into 
thin air and reappears only after hearing their sincere prayers. Therefore this unique 
union might appear to be a mere physical union of man and woman but from the 
transcendental standpoint this is pure spiritual communion. In bhaktisadhana, it is the 
union of the jivatman and paramatman made possible by the grace of God. The love of the 
gopis, on this account, is not an erotic love physically expressed for the fulfilment of any 
ulterior motive. The union is spiritual. From the paramarthika dristi the entire night in 
which rasakrida took place is described as Brahmanisa or the great night of the union of 
the individual soul and the universal soul. Jagannatha Das puts the quintessence of the 
agapeic love in the following significant line: 


Jahara mana hoe laye, Sé prani pasé krsna dehe.*® 


(He whose mind and heart is deeply engrossed in the supreme finally loses identity 
in the absolute.) 

Thus the intense, inseparable and one-pointed devotion of the gopis is the ultimate 
union with Krsna. That is the excellent expression of love on the part of the gopis, widely 
acclaimed as gopibhava. 

The different marks of devotion in Bhaktisadhna indicate that it is a composite 
concept. The Bhagavata says that bhakti has nine marks. These are: listening to the name 
of God, chanting His name, remembering Him, serving Him, worshipping Him, saluting, 
Him, servitude, friendship and self-dedication to Him. 


Sravanam, kritanam visnoh smaranam pada sevanam. 
Archanam, vandanam dasyam, sakhya atmanivedanam.* 


The Bhéagavata discusses the above marks of devotion that are the aspects of 
secondary devotion. Tulsi Das also speaks of nine kinds of bhakti which are nothing but 
the nine marks of devotion. These are: association with persons of spiritual realization, 
love for the Lord's qualities, devotion to Guru, chanting the names of the Lord and His 
excellence without any ulterior motive, uninterrupted recollection of his name, strong 
faith in God, self-control, pious nature-withdrawal from multifarious activities, realization 
of the presence of God everywhere, reverence to the spiritually enlightened persons, 
maintaining mental equanimity at every stage and to practise simplicity, etc. However, 
these marks are the secondary aspects of devotion. Primary devotion is undisturbed 
selfless devotion to God. This alone can lead to the realization of God. 


Sa vai punsa parodharma yato bhaktiradhaksajé 
Ahaitukya pratihato yatatma pratisidhati® 
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The above analysis of bhakti laksana indicates that the essence of devotion is 
unconditional attachment to God only, which is augmented by these conditions. That 
Bhagavata bhakti is nisk@ama, unadulterated and bereft of any personal consideration is 
made clear from the discussion. 

The Bhdagavata of Jagannatha Das emphatically considers three kinds of devotions 
as well as three kinds of devotees. The three kinds of devotion are tamasika, rajasika and 
sattvika. When devotion is motivated by malevolence, arrogance, jealousy or anger, it is 
“tamasika bhakti" Here devotion is dominated by the darker aspects of life. It is controlled 
by personal prejudices and fancies. If devotion is actuated by desire for name, fame, 
honour or prosperity then it is rajasika. If the devotee is guided by the desire to do duty 
for the sake of duty or to burn up the roots of karma (latent desire) only to please God 
then the devotion is sattvika. Genuine devotion again goes beyond sadttvika bhakti 
also. Here the principle of illumination predominates in his character. In canto XI, a 
brilliant exposition of the kinds of devotion has been given by saint Hari, by way of 
instruction to king of Videha. The best kind of devotee is one who realizes the presence 
of God in everything and of everything in God. Jagannatha Das puts this idea in such a 
lucid manner that it becomes very familiar for all lovers of the Bhagavata. It runs as 
follows, 


Sakala dehé Narayana, vasanti anadi karana 
Se Narayana deheé jeté, vasanti bhava anumaté 
E'bhavé drudha jara mana, se prani bhakata uttama 
svajati kula dharma varna, € ahankara mohé chhanna 
Uttama laksana ta jani, bhakata madhyé parimani 
Sakala jivé sama buddhi, uttama bhavé é prasiddhi® 


(The best kind of devotee sees God in every creature and so treats everybody as 
equal; he has no ahamkara and no sense of discrimination of caste, class and birth etc.) 

It is significant that in elaborating upon the concept of the best kind of devotion or 
uttamabhakti, Jagannatha Das goes beyond Vyasa and points out that the barriers of 
caste, birth, clan, tribe, etc. do not matter for a real devotee. Instances like the devotion 
of Salabega and Dasia Bauri are bright examples of this. Another significant point is 
that genuine devotion to the Lord is not confined to bhava or feeling only. Nor it is 
confined to age and sex. The devotions of Dhruba and Prahalada are illustrations. In the 
original Bhagavata too, the best devotee is characterized in similar manner. 


Sarvabhutesu yah pasyed Bhagavad bhavamatmanah 
Bhutadi Bhagavatyatma nyesa Bhagatotamah™ 


A devotee of middle order, madhyama bhakta, is one who establishes rapport with 
the devotees of the Lord, but is engaged in different types of activities, leaves the 
company of unreligious persons, but does not part with his own ego. An ordinary devotee 
is one who worships the Lord only to appease public sentiment. His devotion is only 
apparent. He is engaged in worship, meditation, etc. only for the satisfaction of his 
worldly desire. 
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The above discussion makes it clear that in the conceptual framework of supreme 
devotion, love and self-surrender to the Lord are highly important. These are again 
controlled by another important element, i.e. selfless love. In the language of perfectionist 
ethics one must die to live, selfless love is impossible without shunning one’s egoism. 
Egoism, anguish, vanity and pride are co-relates. Bhagavata dharma, declared to be 
akaitava dharma at the beginning, indicates the deplorable condition of those who fall 
prey to all these instincts. The stories of King Ambarisha and Risi Durvasa shows that 
anger born of egoism has no place in the scheme of bhakti. Similar is the case with 
Vrunda in Rasapanchadhyayi, who was made to fall to the ground on account of her pride 
at sitting on the shoulder of the Lord. These negative elements are to be considered as 
detrimental to the attainment of true love. Another negative element is the egoism of 
agenthood. Real bhakti also demands the surrendering of agenthood. This is samarpana. 
One has to surrender everything including the different paths of righteousness. There is 
no agent except the Lord who is both the agent and the instrument of all actions: 
Kankarauthat muhin, Mo vinu anya gati nahin (SB). 

In the Bhagavad Gita also this idea is articulated to explain that the Lord is the 
actor, the path, the controller, the ultimate abode and the agent of all actions. Human 
beings are mere instruments. 

It is significant that in order to identify himself with a bhakta par-excellence, 
Jagannatha Das despises the way of the brahmins who are the symbols of egoism, proud 
of their scholarship and learning. Though born to a brahmin family and himself a man 
of highest erudition, he did not regard that part of his life as important. Rather he did 
not hesitate to be instructed by a senior colleague of the Pancasakha—Balaram Das 
(known as krupasiddha)—at the instruction of Sri Caitanya. In his words: 


Brahmana veda padhi bhalé kula sampada dhana chhalé 
Majai kari ahankara, skandheé vahai vedabhara® 


(Although Brahmins master the vedas, they spoil this knowledge in egotism and 
boosting of high caste, properties and riches.) 

This is the wider dimension as well as the social implication of bhakti. It clearly 
indicates that a genuine devotee is beyond all petty considerations. He has only the right 
access (adhikara) to spiritual freedom. Bhakti can be attained by simplicity (valyabhava). 
Scholarship of any form including the display of discursive reasoning (panditya) are to 
be discarded altogether. Similarily pride, prejudices, blind belief, do not matter in the 
framework of bhakti. Jagannatha Das despises these as folk-songs (gramyagita). 

Bhakti, according to him, is not an outburst of the exuberance of emotion only. It is 
the expression of one’s feeling of love no doubt, but the aim of bhaktimarga is to realize 
the infinite in the bosom of the infinite. This again is not possible without the grace of 
God. Bhahta Kavi Jagannatha Das puts this idea in an excellent way: 


Se Narayana padmapada, Harai visaya visada 
Sepada jaku daya karé, bhakti janmayi ta hrudare.® 


(The lotus feet of Narayana removes all worldly sorrows. One who gets the grace 
of these holy feet fills his heart with devotion to the Lord.) 
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Thus devotion leads to grace and grace accelerates bhakti. The crux of the problem 
is: When Bhagavata bhakti has been declared to be akaitava or bereft of desire, it should 
be viewed as niskama bhakti. In fact this is gopibhava, which is the highest form of 
devotion. It is also the devotion to Ultimate Truth only (satyam param dhimahi). On the 
other hand, it seems justified to regard Bhagavata bhakti as sakama because devotees like 
the gopis pine for the lotus feet of God which dispels all anguish and suffering. This 
difficulty is resolved by Jagannatha Das in describing the nature of a real bhahkta. A 
genuine bhakta is a Vaisnava in the true sense of the term. A Vaisnava practises sacrifice, 
is engaged in the welfare of everybody, sees everybody as equal. Moreover, he must 
possess purity in thought and action (suddha viveka) without any scope for the fulfilment 
of his own desire, etc. He must be: 


Samadarast satyasdra, suddha viveka mati jara 
Droha varjita Santipara, tyaga svabhava mahadhira 
Krupalu sarva loke hita, suchi pavitra drdhavrata.” 


([A true devotee is] a votary of truth and pure conscience, bereft of enmity and lover 
of peace; he is sacrificing, calm, kind, interested in the good of everybody, pure in heart 
and determined.) 

Thus true devotee transforms his own aspirations to lokakalyana or upliftment of 
everybody. This sort of Bhakti is not an instrumental value, it is an end in itself. 

The question now is, if considered to be the best kind of bhakti, aiming at spiritual 
union with the Lord only, how can this pure devotion be viewed as leading to lokakalyana 
at the same time? The answer lies in understanding the real implication of pure devotion. 
It consists in release from personal sadhana and attaining the higher plane of devotion. 
It is nothing but losing one’s own identity in the bosom of the infinite. Thus Gopibhahkti is 
a paradigm case of excellent sadhana which aims at union with the Supreme and through 
this to the upliftment of all ({lokakalyana). It is significant to note that in Bhagavata equal 
importance is given to all grades of existence. Even tiny creatures like the white ants, 
spiders, the dove bird (kapota) are given the status of a spiritual preceptor (guru). 
Abadhuta enlists twenty-four gurus from whom spiritual knowledge can be obtained. 
Moreover, Lord Krsna also indicates the places where Lord Visnu is to be worshipped. 
These are: cow, brahmin, saint, sun, sky, air, earth, water, fire, etc. Manifestations of the 
Lord in some non-human forms also supports the fact that reverence for everybody and 
to all grades of existence is the exact implication of Bhagavadbhakti. That is the Truth. 

In examining the relation between bhakti and jnana in the context of the Bhagavata 
of Jagannatha Das, though it is generally believed that the path of devotion, the path of 
action and the path of wisdom (i.e., bhakti, karma and jndna) are mutually exclusive paths 
to realize God, for Jagannatha Das there is no difference between jrana and bhakti in the 
ultimate analysis. In fact Jagannatha Das attaches importance to all the pathways to 
God. He discusses the significance of karmavada. He recommends all actions of moral 
and spiritual significance to realize the identity of Jiva and Brahman. However, he gives 
supreme importance to bhakti sadhana. This is clearly indicated at the beginning of each 
canto (skandha) where he offers his prayer either to Lord Nrushinha or Lord Jagannatha 
or Lord Krsna. Similarly, at the end of each chapter he either prays to the Lord for 
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release from the lower status of existence for humanity at large or prays to the Lord to 
unite him with his ardent devotees like the Gopis or Uddhava. Sometimes he sings. 


“Se gopa gopinka payaré Mo mana thau nirantaré 
Nama mohara Jagannatha Bhagati chhadi araksita 
Brahmana janmamatra hoi Haribhagati mora néhin™® 


(Let my mind be with the feet of the Gopis, who are the blessed devotees of the 
Lord. I am a Brahmin by birth only but I lack that devotion for the Lord, May I be blessed 
like the Gopis!) 

And also, 


‘Uddhava galé jeun dandé Se renu padu mora mundé 


Real devotion generates knowledge sublime—the knowledge that the Ultimate 
Reality is indeterminable, unknown and unknowable and yet all pervasive, and 
omnipotent. This is wisdom or the supreme knowledge. Lord Krsna’s advice to Uddhava 
is to worship all the excellences and, manifestations of the Lord. Thus knowledge 
generates Bhakti again. The uniqueness of Jagannatha Das is that according to him, 
Advaita Vedanta and bhakti sadhana are not mutually exclusive ways. The difference 
between bhakti and jnana is a difference for the sake of difference only. In the final 
analysis the difference between the bhaktimarga and Jnanamarga is removed. Jagannatha 
Das sums it up thus: 


Jnana yogaré tanku pai, bhakti yogaré labhyasehi 
Kevala margamatra bheda, nabujhi pae vahu kheda.” 


(The Lord is attained through jnana as well as bhakti, this mere difference of the 
margas (ways to God), when not properly understood or taken literally, causes uneasiness 
and sorrow.) 


CONCLUSION 


Bhagavata dharma is compared to a tree having its root in the heart of man. That is why 
the human body is esteemed as invaluable (durlabha manava Sarira). It is significant that 
the human body has not been discarded as useless even if Bhagavata dharma preaches 
nivrtimarga. On the contrary, the body has been considered as the seat of sadhana. The 
tree of Dharma bears the fruit of bhakti for the attainment of the caturvarga purusarthas. 

It is difficult to comprehend the all-comprehensive Bhagavata dharma as well as 
bhaktisadhand. The saint poet Jagannatha Das has rendered a major service to Orissan 
culture in not only translating a great epic like the Srimad Bhagavata Mahapurana, but in 
bringing home the religious ideas and metaphysical tenets like Brahma, maya, saguna, 
nirguna, jiva, Isvara, karma, jnana, bhakti, etc. for the spiritual upliftment of the common 
mass. Needless to say that his noble attempt in this direction has turned into a 
movement, so much so that Bhagavata Tungis were established in every nook and comer 
of Orissa as centres of spiritual discourse and education for the elite as well as the 
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common illiterate masses. It is significant that even today the Bhagavata Gadis are 
worshipped as symbols of Lord Visnhu and Bhagavata Saptahas (week long reading of the 
Bhagavata), Harihata (community prayers to and worship of the Lord), etc. are celebrated 
to inculcate the bhakti and jnana sadhana. It is for this reason that Jagannatha Das was 
honoured with the prestigious title ‘Ativadi’. As an exponent of Bhakti movement, a 
devotee par excellence, a literary figure and a person with secular ideas, Jagannatha 
Das will be remembered down through the ages. 
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Bhagavata), Harihata (community prayers to and worship of the Lord), etc. are celebrated 
to inculcate the bhakti and jnana sadhana. It is for this reason that Jagannatha Das was 
honoured with the prestigious title ‘Ativadi’. As an exponent of Bhakti movement, a 
devotee par excellence, a literary figure and a person with secular ideas, Jagannatha 
Das will be remembered down through the ages. 
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CHAPTER 10 


Glimpses of Orissan History 


Himansu 5S. Patnaik 


INTRODUCTION 


There are some places in the world that are special and Orissa is definitely one of 
them. Filled with exquisite temples and extraordinary monuments, home to many 
thousands of prolific artists and craftsmen, Orissa is a unique and fascinating land 
that is, nevertheless, still largely undiscovered.! 


aureen Liebl paid this tribute to Orissa and while viewing it as a tourists’ 
M es she continued, “Orissa is a place like no other, a glowing green jewel 
of a state” 

Located between 17° 48” and 20° 34” north latitude and 81° 24” and 87° 29” east 
longitude and on the eastern sea-board of India with a stretch of 482 km of gentle coast- 
line, Orissa faces the Bay of Bengal in the east, West Bengal and Jharkhand in the north, 
Madhya Pradesh in the west and Andhra Pradesh in the south. The western borders are 
sealed by the Eastern Ghats. Resurgent Orissa, formed by the British in 1936, became 
vibrant and natural in 1948 when the Oriya princely and feudatory states merged into 
Orissa to restore to it a semblance, and almost an apology, of its historical expanse and 
stature. Modern Orissa is of recent political origin with an area of about 1,56,000 sq. 
kms. interspersed with hills and sacred places, three mighty rivers and Asia's largest 
lake the Chilika. Most of its nearly 37 million population live in small and traditional 
villages, though of late there is a marginal swing to the contrary; but urban or rural, the 
people of Orissa share a strong sense of the holiness of their beautiful land and of their 
enduring links with the past. 

The history of Orissa appears to be in perpetual clash with her geography. 
Geographical forces and factors had played a crucial role in the absence of political 
unity in the state. The pressures of alien invasion were experienced either from the north 
or from the south, yet seldom did the region ever present a united front to alien 
aggression, and the repercussions were seldom felt by the state as a whole. Even the 
establishment of one of the four pithas of the country in the Purussotama Kshetra of Lord 
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Jagannatha could not make it as strong a rallying point of political unity and cultural 
unanimity as it certainly had the potential capability for this. A story of drama has a time 
of its own, and vel may be an eternal object of contemplation for those who are interested 
in it. This is equally true of the great drama of human history. In retrospect, the phrase 
“idealistic realise” would not be a contradiction in terms in the context of the history of 
Orissa. 

If history is philosophy teaching by examples, Orissan history is the unique case of 
a pan-Indian continuum from remote times till the present. Its cultural pluralism has 
been, throughout the ages, tempered and transcended through its rich philosophical and 
spiritual tradition. This has taken in its strides the first flashes of Buddhism and 
Jainism, the pivotal saints of Christianity (vide Sylvan Levi, An Aquarian Gospel) ,* followers 
of Islam like Amir Ali and Salabega, and a galaxy of Hindu saints and savants ranging 
from Sankaracharya, Ramanuja, Nimbarka, Vallabhacharya, Nanak, Kabir, Chaitanya 
Sankaradeva and culminating in Totapuri in the last century. Viewed in this light, the 
evolution of Orissa’s history and culture from ancient to contemporary times would 
indicate the confirmation of the concept of cultural pluralism—the strong base of unity, 
amity and homogeneity. Any reconstruction of Orissan history should be undertaken 
from this perspective. Appropriately, therefore, Kapila Samhita speaks of the uniqueness 
of Orissa: “Utkalasya sama désa nasti mahitalé” (there is hardly a state under the sun as 
good as Orissa). 


THE REGION 


Antiquities of the pre-historic period in Orissa as well as relics of ‘old’ ‘middle’ and 
‘new’ Stone ages can be found abounding in specimens in Mayurbhanj, Sambalpur, 
Koraput, Sundargarh, Puri, Cuttack and Dhenkanal districts. The migration of the Aryans 
to Orissa is a post-Vedic phenomenon that gradually led to a Saora—Dravidian—Aryan 
synthesis here. In ancient times, Orissa consisted of different units; the bigger territorial 
units were Kalinga, Utkala, Odra, Tosala and Kosala. The smaller units were Kongoda, 
Svetaka, Khinjali-mandala, Khijinga-mandala, Yamagartta-mandala, Airavatamandala, 
Dandabhuktimandala and Trikalinga. But the earliest units were Kalinga, Utkala, Odra 
and Kosala. The Purdnas refer to Utkala as the oldest among these and attribute to it a 
mythical origin. It is named after one of the ten sons of Manu who got the eastern 
territory as his share of the ten parts of India. The epics, Buddhist scriptures and the 
Puranas describe Utkala in vivid details. Historical evidences suggest that in fourth 
century AD, Utkala covered the territory from Midnapore to Ganjam. This is corroborated 
in Kalidasa's Raghuvansam. By the seventh century, Utkala included parts of the south- 
west of Bengal beoynd Balasore. The Bhaumakara dynasty (AD 739-940) ruled over 
Utkala covering the whole of erstwhile Puri, Cuttack and Balasore districts and it was 
during this period that the two holy “Ksetras” at Jagannatha-Puri and Biraja-Jajpur came 


to attract national attention. Utkala was also referred to as Uttara-Kosala (vide. Ashoka’s 
Dhauli Rock Edict) and Odra. 
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Kalinga 


Historical geography however suggests that Kalinga was the vastest region and at the 
height of its power, came to stretch beyond its expanse from the Godavari to the Chilika, 
up to the Ganges. This phenomenal expansion was made possible during the times of 
Kharavela, the Chedi monarch (first century BC) of Orissa; the Mahabharat, ‘Pali’ works 
as well as Panini, Kautilya and Meghasthenes substantiate this. It was the most powerful 
among the territorial units of the region. Till the first century ap the Ganges constituted 
its northern border. The region’s soil was exceptionally fertile, as attested by Pliny and 
Meghasthenes. It was under the Nanda rule in the fourth century Bc as the ‘Hatigumpha’ 
inscription states. During the war with Ashoka, the river Rusikulya was its southern 
boundary. The contraction of its southern extent was due to the rise of the Satavahana 
dynasty in the Andhra region. Post-Kusana antiquities tend to suggest that either it came 
under Kusana rule thereafter or the Murunda rule over parts of Kalinga and Bihar might 
have introduced the Kusana coins to Kalinga. That the ‘Harisena Prasasti’ inscription 
added by Harisena, the court poet of Samudragupta, to the Allahabad Pillar inscription 
of Ashoka does not mention Kalinga is indicative of its disintegration by the time of 
Samudragupta. Khallikote went by Gupta era and so Kalinga must have been conquered 
by the Guptas. Then it passed into the hands, respectively, of the Matharas (an 350, 
Ganjam only), the Gangas of Kalinganagara from the Mahendra Hill (ip 498) and the 
Eastern Gangas (till seventh century AD). A small dynasty (Vigraha) ruled for a short 
while beyond Ganjam after Ap 569. A scion of the Eastern Gangas, the Svetaka Gangas, 
ruled over Chikiti in Ganjam. The Sailodbhavas (sixth to eighth century), feudatory of 
Sasanka, ruled over the region. Hiuen Tsang’s (ap 638) visit to Orissa described it as 
nearly 1500 ‘Li’ to the south of Kangoda. The capital of Kalinga was Mukhalingam, also 
known as Kalinganagara. By the end of the seventh century, a truncated Kalinga only 
covered Ganjam and the Srikakulam district. The Bhaumakara rule over Orissa is silent 
about Kalinga, while speaking about its sway over the other three areas of Gauda, Odia 
and Kosala during the eighth and ninth centuries. 


Kosala 


1800 ‘Li’* from Kalinga, this covered the erstwhile districts of Sambalpur, Sundargarh 
and Bolangir. It had come under the Gupta rule. Tradition has it that Lord Rama stayed 
here in the upper Mahanadi valley in course of his exile. He named this area around 
Chhatisgarh as South Kosala, after his homeland ‘Kosala’. Later he bequeathed Kosala 
with its capital at Sravasti to Lava and South Kosala with its capital at Kusavati of 
Kusasthalipura near the Vindhyas to Kusa. 

Odra: This region, almost synonymous with Utkal, covered the three holy places of 
Jajpur, Puri and Konark. It gets lavish coverage in Manu Samhita (second century BC) and 


*One ‘Li’ is approximately 29 kilometres. 
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Brahma Purana. lt is from this name that Kapilendra Dev gave the name ‘Odisha’ to his 
kingdom (an 1436) and the poet Sarala Dasa spoke of ‘Odisharastra’. Tri-Kalinga was a 
small kingdom covering parts of Sambalpur, Kalahandi, Bolangir and Koraput and was 
only prominent under the eastern Ganga ruler, Indravarman 1 (AD 537). The Orissan 
irredenta covered, and continues to do so, some regions of Bengal, Chhatisgarh, Madhya 
Pradesh and Andhra Pradesh. 

The variety of names taken by Orissa’s component units are formed out of the 
names of tribes or of natives of the area. Thus, ‘Okkala’ and ‘Oddisa’ refer to farmers 
in some Dravidian languages, later Sanskritized into ‘Utkala’ and ‘Odra’ ‘Kangoda’ 
come out of the Tamil Kangi (which means plentiful honey) and ‘Kalinga’ came out of 
Kalinji on the southern bank of the Chilika lake. Kalingas can still be found in Ichhapuram 
of the old Ganjam district and now in Srikakulam district of Andhra Pradesh. The 
former known as Kalingas speak Oriya while the latter called Kalinjias speak Telugu. 
Invariably Oda cultivators still abound in and around Khurda—as the last of the Odras. 


Sources 


The history of Orissa can be broadly periodized into three time-spans (1) from remote 
times till 1568 when Orissa came to lose her political independence, i.e. (11) from 1568 
to 1803 covering Orissa under the Afghan, Moghul and Maratha rules, and (iii) from 
1803 when the British took over Orissa till modern times. Information is sourced 
primarily by means of epigraphic, numismatic, archaeological and literary source- 
materials. 


Epigraphic 


The inscriptions of Ashoka (third century BC) at Dhauli adjacent to the battle field of the 
Kalinga war, and at Jaugada are also known as Kalinga edicts. In the Rock Edict XIII at 
Dhauli, mention is made of the horrors of the war, while the Edicts XI and XII at these 
respective places speak of the benevolent administration. The Hatigumpha Inscription 
(first century Bc) at Udaygiri hills in Bhubaneswar lexicographs the achievements, 
conquests and paternalistic administration of Orissa’s greatest ruler, Kharavela. From 
Mathura to the Pandyas and from the east-coast to the west, Kharavela bestrode as an 
invincible conqueror and a paragon of virtuous rule. The facts of this inscription are 
corroborated by inscriptions at Manchapur in Bhubaneswar and Guntapally in Andhra. 
The Bhadrak inscription and Asanpat inscription highlight the condition of Orissa during 
the pre- and post-Gupta periods while the Allahabad-pillar inscription narrates Orissa’s 
political condition under the Guptas. The Jayarampur copper-plates and records of 
Matharas, Vasisthas, Nalas, Vigrahas, Bhajan and early Gangas, though sporadic and 
fragmentary, supply vital clues to the reconstruction of Orissan history. The copper- 
plates of the Sailodbhava, Bhaumakaras and Samavamsis are exhaustive and seldom 
rudimentary, as are the imperial charters of the Gangas and the Suryavamsi gajapatis. 
The contemporary records of the Cholas, Palas and Rastrakutas substantiate the above 
as well. There are many stone inscriptions outside Orissa from Maihar in MP to Holai 
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in Karnataka, which throw light on Lord Jagannatha and the Kalingan School of temple 
architecture. 


Numismatic 


Punch-marked coins, Roman coins, ‘archer’ gold coins of the Guptas and the Ganga gold 
coins tell their own story. Coins of the neighbouring states as, for example, of Kalachun’s, 
Yadavas and Vijaynagara reflect the periods of eclipse of Orissan autonomy. 
Archaeological remains at Mayurbhanj, Sisupalgarh, Bhubaneswar, Konark, Puri, Jajpur 
and Western Orissa as well as the material remains of caves, stupas and viharas help 
reconstruct Orissan history through plethora of information provided by them. 


Literary 


Literary sources range from the Vedic epic, puranic, samhita, Buddhist and Jaina works 
to the works of Kautilya, Kalidasa as well as the Jagannatha temple Chronicle (Madala 
Panji). These are supplemented by works of individual writers from time to time. 
Accounts of Orissa by foreigners like Megasthenes, Pliny, Ptolemy, Fa-hien, Hieun Tsang, 
Khurdadhbih, Mirza Nathan and the Europeans, though interspersed with objectivity, 
obscurantism and wide ambience, are plentiful. Records, official as well as personal, as 
also journals and magazines of the modern period form vast source material for the 
history. 


Historiographic 


Orissan historigraphy appears to be three dimensional. The first concerns itself with 
how Orissan history was viewed in the ancient times from sixth century BC to sixteenth 
century AD. Did the history of Odra-desha have an end or was there a cyclical pattern to 
life in this part of the country? The second dimension is the manner in which history was 
then written: the ways in which the Persian and Christian logographers bent their sources 
to fit into the thesis they proposed to propound. The British historians came to influence 
greatly the Indian historians’ writing on Orissa. They wrote on the variety, splendour or 
poverty of Orissa without a thoroughly-substantiated historical, philosophical and 
doctrinal context. The third dimension is constituted by native historians. They 
addressed themselves to questions of the earlier interpretation that appeared superficial 
to them in the micro-empirical context. Their approach has been to integrate social 
groups and by incorporating various new source-materials, they have gone capably ahead 
in historical resource-management by highlighting organizational structures and power 
relationships and the redistribution of power in the context of longterm structural 
changes. Far from signalling social stagnation and decay, the decline of the imperial 
order and the transformation of the political system are made to appear as reflecting the 
process in which the state dynamically adjusted to changes in the economy and society. 
They projected that the organizational power and capacity for social control of the state 


thus came to be significally enhanced. 
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Brahma Purana. It is from this name that Kapilendra Dev gave the name ‘Odisha’ to his 
kingdom (an 1436) and the poet Sarala Dasa spoke of ‘Odisharastra’. Tri-Kalinga was a 
small kingdom covering parts of Sambalpur, Kalahandi, Bolangir and Koraput and was 
only prominent under the eastern Ganga ruler, Indravarman I (Aap 537). The Orissan 
irredenta covered, and continues to do so, some regions of Bengal, Chhatisgarh, Madhya 
Pradesh and Andhra Pradesh. 

The variety of names taken by Orissa’s component units are formed out of the 
names of tribes or of natives of the area. Thus, ‘Okkala’ and ‘Oddisa’ refer to farmers 
in some Dravidian languages, later Sanskritized into ‘Utkala’ and ‘Odra’ ‘Kangoda'’ 
come out of the Tamil Kangi (which means plentiful honey) and ‘Kalinga’ came out of 
Kalinji on the southern bank of the Chilika lake. Kalingas can still be found in Ichhapuram 
of the old Ganjam district and now in Srikakulam district of Andhra Pradesh. The 
former known as Kalingas speak Oriya while the latter called Kalinjias speak Telugu. 
Invariably Oda cultivators still abound in and around Khurda—as the last of the Odras. 


Sources 


The history of Orissa can be broadly periodized into three time-spans (i) from remote 
times till 1568 when Orissa came to lose her political independence, i.e. (ii) from 1568 
to 1803 covering Orissa under the Afghan, Moghul and Maratha rules, and (iii) from 
1803 when the British took over Orissa till modern times. Information is sourced 
primarily by means of epigraphic, numismatic, archaeological and literary source- 
materials. 


Epigraphic 


The inscriptions of Ashoka (third century BC) at Dhauli adjacent to the battle field of the 
Kalinga war, and at Jaugada are also known as Kalinga edicts. In the Rock Edict XIII at 
Dhauli, mention is made of the horrors of the war, while the Edicts XI and XII at these 
respective places speak of the benevolent administration. The Hatigumpha Inscription 
(first century BC) at Udaygirni hills in Bhubaneswar lexicographs the achievements, 
conquests and paternalistic administration of Orissa’s greatest ruler, Kharavela. From 
Mathura to the Pandyas and from the east-coast to the west, Kharavela bestrode as an 
invincible conqueror and a paragon of virtuous rule. The facts of this inscription are 
corroborated by inscriptions at Manchapur in Bhubaneswar and Guntapally in Andhra. 
The Bhadrak inscription and Asanpat inscription highlight the condition of Orissa during 
the pre- and post-Gupta periods while the Allahabad-pillar inscription narrates Orissa’s 
political condition under the Guptas. The Jayarampur copper-plates and records of 
Matharas, Vasisthas, Nalas, Vigrahas, Bhajan and early Gangas, though sporadic and 
fragmentary, supply vital clues to the reconstruction of Orissan history. The copper- 
plates of the Sailodbhava, Bhaumakaras and Samavamsis are exhaustive and seldom 
rudimentary, as are the imperial charters of the Gangas and the Suryavamsi gajapatis. 
The contemporary records of the Cholas, Palas and Rastrakutas substantiate the above 
as well. There are many stone inscriptions outside Orissa from Maihar in MP to Holai 
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in Karnataka, which throw light on Lord Jagannatha and the Kalingan School of temple 
architecture. | 


Numismatic 


Punch-marked coins, Roman coins, ‘archer’ gold coins of the Guptas and the Ganga gold 
coins tell their own story. Coins of the neighbouring states as, for example, of Kalachuri’s, 
Yadavas and Vijaynagara reflect the periods of eclipse of Orissan autonomy. 
Archaeological remains at Mayurbhanj, Sisupalgarh, Bhubaneswar, Konark, Puri, Jajpur 
and Western Orissa as well as the material remains of caves, stupas and viharas help 
reconstruct Orissan history through plethora of information provided by them. 


Literary 


Literary sources range from the Vedic epic, puranic, samhita, Buddhist and Jaina works 
to the works of Kautilya, Kalidasa as well as the Jagannatha temple Chronicle (Madala 
Panji). These are supplemented by works of individual writers from time to time. 
Accounts of Orissa by foreigners like Megasthenes, Pliny, Ptolemy, Fa-hien, Hieun Tsang, 
Khurdadhbih, Mirza Nathan and the Europeans, though interspersed with objectivity, 
obscurantism and wide ambience, are plentiful. Records, official as well as personal, as 
also journals and magazines of the modern period form vast source material for the 
history. 


Historiographic 


Orissan historigraphy appears to be three dimensional. The first concerns itself with 
how Orissan history was viewed in the ancient times from sixth century BC to sixteenth 
century AD. Did the history of Odra-desha have an end or was there a cyclical pattern to 
life in this part of the country? The second dimension is the manner in which history was 
then written: the ways in which the Persian and Christian logographers bent their sources 
to fit into the thesis they proposed to propound. The British historians came to influence 
greatly the Indian historians’ writing on Orissa. They wrote on the variety, splendour or 
poverty of Orissa without a thoroughly-substantiated historical, philosophical and 
doctrinal context. The third dimension is constituted by native historians. They 
addressed themselves to questions of the earlier interpretation that appeared superficial 
to them in the micro-empirical context. Their approach has been to integrate social 
groups and by incorporating various new source-materials, they have gone capably ahead 
in historical resource-management by highlighting organizational structures and power 
relationships and the redistribution of power in the context of long-term structural 
changes. Far from signalling social stagnation and decay, the decline of the imperial 
order and the transformation of the political system are made to appear as reflecting the 
process in which the state dynamically adjusted to changes in the economy and society. 
They projected that the organizational power and capacity for social control of the state 


thus came to be significally enhanced. 
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Brahma Purana. It is from this name that Kapilendra Dev gave the name ‘Odisha’ to his 
kingdom (ap 1436) and the poet Sarala Dasa spoke of ‘Odisharastra’. Tri-Kalinga was a 
small kingdom covering parts of Sambalpur, Kalahandi, Bolangir and Koraput and was 
only prominent under the eastern Ganga ruler, Indravarman I (AD 537). The Orissan 
irredenta covered, and continues to do so, some regions of Bengal, Chhatisgarh, Madhya 
Pradesh and Andhra Pradesh. 

The variety of names taken by Orissa’s component units are formed out of the 
names of tribes or of natives of the area. Thus, ‘Okkala’ and ‘Oddisa’ refer to farmers 
in some Dravidian languages, later Sanskritized into ‘Utkala’ and ‘Odra’ ‘Kangoda' 
come out of the Tamil Kangi (which means plentiful honey) and ‘Kalinga’ came out of 
Kalinji on the southern bank of the Chilika lake. Kalingas can still be found in Ichhapuram 
of the old Ganjam district and now in Srikakulam district of Andhra Pradesh. The 
former known as Kalingas speak Oriya while the latter called Kalinjias speak Telugu. 
Invariably Qda cultivators still abound in and around Khurda—as the last of the Odras. 


Sources 


The history of Orissa can be broadly periodized into three time-spans (i) from remote 
times till 1568 when Orissa came to lose her political independence, i.e. (ii) from 1568 
to 1803 covering Orissa under the Afghan, Moghul and Maratha rules, and (i111) from 
1803 when the British took over Orissa till modern times. Information is sourced 
primarily by means of epigraphic, numismatic, archaeological and literary source- 
materials. 


Epigraphic 


The inscriptions of Ashoka (third century BC) at Dhauli adjacent to the battle field of the 
Kalinga war, and at Jaugada are also known as Kalinga edicts. In the Rock Edict XIII at 
Dhauli, mention is made of the horrors of the war, while the Edicts XI and XII at these 
respective places speak of the benevolent administration. The Hatigumpha Inscription 
(first century Bc) at Udaygiri hills in Bhubaneswar lexicographs the achievements, 
conquests and paternalistic administration of Orissa’s greatest ruler, Kharavela. From 
Mathura to the Pandyas and from the east-coast to the west, Kharavela bestrode as an 
invincible conqueror and a paragon of virtuous rule. The facts of this inscription are 
corroborated by inscriptions at Manchapur in Bhubaneswar and Guntapally in Andhra. 
The Bhadrak inscription and Asanpat inscription highlight the condition of Orissa during 
the pre- and post-Gupta periods while the Allahabad-pillar inscription narrates Orissa’s 
political condition under the Guptas. The Jayarampur copper-plates and records of 
Matharas, Vasisthas, Nalas, Vigrahas, Bhajan and early Gangas, though sporadic and 
fragmentary, supply vital clues to the reconstruction of Orissan history. The copper- 
plates of the Sailodbhava, Bhaumakaras and Samavamsis are exhaustive and seldom 
rudimentary, as are the imperial charters of the Gangas and the Suryavamsi gajapatis. 
The contemporary records of the Cholas, Palas and Rastrakutas substantiate the above 
as well. There are many stone inscriptions outside Orissa from Maihar in MP to Holai 
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in Karnataka, which throw light on Lord Jagannatha and the Kalingan School of temple 
architecture. 


Numismatic 


Punch-marked coins, Roman coins, ‘archer’ gold coins of the Guptas and the Ganga gold 
coins tell their own story. Coins of the neighbouring states as, for example, of Kalachuri’s, 
Yadavas and Vijaynagara reflect the periods of eclipse of Orissan autonomy. 
Archaeological remains at Mayurbhanj, Sisupalgarh, Bhubaneswar, Konark, Puri, Jajpur 
and Western Orissa as well as the material remains of caves, stupas and viharas help 
reconstruct Orissan history through plethora of information provided by them. 


Literary 


Literary sources range from the Vedic epic, puranic, samhita, Buddhist and Jaina works 
to the works of Kautilya, Kalidasa as well as the Jagannatha temple Chronicle (Madala 
Panji). These are supplemented by works of individual writers from time to time. 
Accounts of Orissa by foreigners like Megasthenes, Pliny, Ptolemy, Fa-hien, Hieun Tsang, 
Khurdadhbih, Mirza Nathan and the Europeans, though interspersed with objectivity, 
obscurantism and wide ambience, are plentiful. Records, official as well as personal, as 
also journals and magazines of the modern period form vast source material for the 
history. 


Historiographic 


Orissan historigraphy appears to be three dimensional. The first concerns itself with 
how Orissan history was viewed in the ancient times from sixth century BC to sixteenth 
century AD. Did the history of Odra-desha have an end or was there a cyclical pattern to 
life in this part of the country? The second dimension is the manner in which history was 
then written: the ways in which the Persian and Christian logographers bent their sources 
to fit into the thesis they proposed to propound. The British historians came to influence 
greatly the Indian historians’ writing on Orissa. They wrote on the variety, splendour or 
poverty of Orissa without a thoroughly-substantiated historical, philosophical and 
doctrinal context. The third dimension is constituted by native historians. They 
addressed themselves to questions of the earlier interpretation that appeared superficial 
to them in the micro-empirical context. Their approach has been to integrate social 
groups and by incorporating various new source-materials, they have gone capably ahead 
in historical resource-management by highlighting organizational structures and power 
relationships and the redistribution of power in the context of long-term structural 
changes. Far from signalling social stagnation and decay, the decline of the imperial 
order and the transformation of the political system are made to appear as retlecting the 
process in which the state dynamically adjusted to changes in the economy and society. 
They projected that the organizational power and capacity for social control of the state 


thus came to be significally enhanced. 
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The writings of early Oriya historians are a typical example of Orissa’s distinctive 
individualism—whether it was the tadhau-karan in charge of the compilation of the 
temple chronicle (Madala Panji) under royal supervision, or the mystic visionary like 
Sarala Dasa. or the Pancha Sakha who tried to project the faith of the people of Orissa 
as their life-blood whose pragmatic vicissitudes had withstood the pressures of many 
defeats, or the apostle of nascent nationalism and reformism like Krupasindhu Misra, 
Jagabandhu Singh or Pyarimohan Acharya; or as Jayanta Mohapatra calls it, “a tiny 
happiness and a large grief” 

Orissa has blazed a glorious trail from the grandiloquence of Jagannatha Dharma, 
the mystic rhythm of Odissi dance and music, the dare-devilry of maritime exploits and 
colonization from Srilanka to south-east Asia, the indomitable militancy of the times of 
Ashoka and Kharavela to that of Buxi Jagabandhu and Veera Surendra Sai, the Aryan- 
Dravidian synthesis since the days of Viswabasu and Vidyapati, to the serene facade of 
Javadeva, Rai Ramananda, Chaitanya, Sarala Dasa right up to the times of Gopabandhu 
and Madhusudan. 

Recent trends in Orissan historiography reflect a scholarship that crosses over the 
old pre-modern/modern and ‘modern/contemporary’ divides, characterized by an 
intellectual rigour and accessible style, pioneered by three amateur historians, the only 
ones to have been honoured with the Padmashree; it has come to be a re-examination of 
the cultural dynamics of Orissa while encapsulating the original findings. What 
establishes further these three musketeers of Orissan history, Pt. Sadasiv Rath Sharma, 
Paramanand Acharya and Satyanarayan Rajguru, is the qualitative methodology of 
research. This seeks to advance theoretical practice concerns along with comparative 
experiences to further the potential for collective learning and convergence. 

Today, historical research reflects the considerable expansion and diversification 
that has occurred in historical research in Orissa in recent years. The old preoccupation 
with political history has been integrated into a broader framework, which places an 
equal emphasis on social, economic and cultural history. Even subaltern approaches are 
fast emerging with regard to nineteenth and twentieth century issues. 

It all goes to substantiate the fact that evidence constitutes the hard core of 
historical writing. History is not meaningless chance. Neither it is a spontaneous overflow 
of emotiuns or loose sally of mind, nor it is legend or myth. History is, in Droysen’s 
words, “mankind's knowledge of itself, its self-awareness” Historical experience is 
existential self-consciousness against the anguish of time. 

Historical experience may be contemporary but historical knowledge is modern. 
To quote Hans Kohn, 


History... represents the meeting, the interaction, the interrelationship of objective 
and subjective factors; the facts of the past present the objective material; the 
ethos and the personality of the historian present the subjective factor without 
which the facts of the past and the past itself remain dead’. 


Objectivity is at the core of historical research—even if it varies from one historian 
to the other. Paucity of basic resources on which historical truth is founded poses 
a serious constraint on reconstructing history. However, ancient Orissan history 
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has been reconstituted on the basis of epigraphy, numismatic, archaeological and 
literacy evidences. For the medieval and modern periods of Orissan history, the 
archival source materials and other documentary evidences are of prime 
importance. 


Archival 


The archival source materials go a long way in helping to write the history of Orissa by 
virtue of their abundance. These archival records are normally classified as official and 
semi-official or private. The former are collections from various government departments 
that are collected and then stored in archives. Such official records and source materials 
pertaining to the modern history of Orissa are stacked away in the Orissa State Archives, 
Orissa Board of Revenue, West Bengal State Archives and National Archives at New 
Delhi. These contain numerous files, correspondences, orders and circulars, etc. on 
varied issues like administration, revenue matters, education, health, law and order as 
well as on judicial matters. Apart from these official archival records, the private 
records with non-governmental institutions and private individuals establish their 
credibility as primary sources. Thanks to these archival records, new light has continually 
been shed on the history of Orissa during the Mughal, Maratha, East India Company 
period and the British rule. This has facilitated the reconstruction of the history of 
Orissa. 

These records not only speak of multifarious reciprocal modifications as well as 
elitism in the morphology of Orissan history, thereby helping to ascertain and record 
facts pertaining to the social phenomena of the civilization and culture of Orissa. Stray 
samples and examples may be cited in this regard. Orissa lost her independence in 
1568 and was consequently occupied by the Afghans of Bengal after the comprehensive 
defeat of Mukunda Deva. A crucial role was played in this entire episode by Kalapahara. 
It is generally believed that this Afghan general was originally a Hindu and was later 
converted to Islam. The archival records however suggest to the contrary—dispelling, 
thereby, a vital mistaken notion about him. He was, the records say, an Afghan, Alahdad 
by name and ‘Kalapahara’ was his designation. We depend exclusively on Persian 
records to learn about Orissa's political, social, economic and cultural condition during 
the muslim rule. These speak of the identity Orissan in nature like the prestigious 
position of the Balasore port, the administrative importance of Cuttack as well as the 
cultural synthesis that Jagannatha-Puri came to exemplify. The ‘ mahaprasad’ brotherhood 
was particularly conspicuous because of which Hindus and Muslims used to jointly 
partake of mahaprasad at Puri. History has few such landmarks to show communal 
harmony and secularism. 

The Marathas brought Orissa under their control in 1751. There is however, no 
reason to believe in the fantastic popular notion that the Marathas were cruel and 
aggressive. Archival records of the period however show that they did a lot for Orissa, 
particularly in the context of the Jagannatha temple, which they frequently renovated, 
beautified it with installations brought over from Konark and deified Lord Jagannatha as 
their own God. Interestingly, the idea of installing an icon of their own God, Vitthaldev, 
seldom came to their mind and there is hardly any iconographic representation of 
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Vitthaldev anywhere at Puri. Such a conspicuous omission, coupled with their gratuitous 
attitude towards the Jagannatha Dharma substantiates such a conclusion. In 1765, the 
East India Company came to possess the ‘dewani’ of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa. In 1803, 
the company came to occupy Orissa. What Clive had frantically tried to achieve was thus 
realized during the time of Wellesley. The British archival records show that the British 
took over the fort of Barbati in Cuttack on 14 October 1803. The Deogaon truce of 17 
December 1803 led Raghuji Bhonsle to surrender the province of Cuttack alongwith 
which Balasore also came under Company rule. Subsequently 18 princely states of 
Orissa came to acknowledge the Company's suzerainty over them. These constituted 
Orissa during the nineteenth century. Ganjam, which had earlier come under company 
rule, was made a part of the Madras presidency. 

The Paik rebellion of 1817 bears discernible symptoms of the futility of the 
Companv rule in Orissa. This rebellion was led by Buxi Jagabandhu. This conflagration 
was sparked off from Banpur on 29 March 1817. The entry of the Kondhs of Ghumsar 
helped this to penetrate other areas beyond Khurda, Puri, Gop, Kanika, Kujang, etc. 
which bore livid and vivid testimony of this rebellion. It took the best of British efforts to 
suppress this rebellion. It is common lore that the hero of this pivotal rebellion against 
the British, Buxi Jagabandhu, was done to death at Nayagarh by the British. But archival 
records state that he was kept as a prisoner under constant surveillance at Cuttack and 
he died at Cuttack in 1829. 

Archival records thus help discard many mistaken notions. The Konark temple is 
a case in point. Many researchers believed that the construction of the temple of Konark 
was never completed, nor was any image of the Sun-God ever worshipped there. Such 
contentions were profuse in books and monographs after the collapse of the main 
temple. But sketches of the Konark temple, drawn at various times in 1809, 1820 and 
1837, show the complete temple. It is highly probable that the temple could not withstand 
the ravages of the typhoon of 1847 and the main temple consequently caved in. The late 
Pt. Sadasiva Rath Sharma was the first historian to assert this, highlighting 
the incongruous compromises with Silpa shastras that led to the lop-sided nature of the 
construction that was highly vulnerable to the coastal typhoon. The lower portions of 
the temple were even covered by sands washed by the typhoon to be accumulated at the 
trunk of the temple at dune-like height. 

The revolt of 1857 was a monumental event of Indian history. Normally known to 
history as the Sepoy Mutiny, it was interpreted by many scholars in many ways. Though 
not a representative revolt of all classes, this Mutiny was also exclusively a Sepoy affair. 
But one non-Sepoy participant in this was Chakhi Khuntia of Puri. Some self-effacing and 
anti-Puri historians of Orissa discarded him as a fictional character when a letter 
purported to have been written to him by the Rani of Jhansi and recovered from Puri was 
rather impatiently discarded as a forgery. Chakhi Khuntia was relegated to myth and 
fiction by historians who neither had the patience to examine his devotional songs to 
Lord Jagannatha that contained appeals to the Lord in the name of patriotism against 
the alien British rule, nor had the equanimity and objectivity to project him as the only 
self-less patriot of 1857, who acted as a temporal hyphen link between Laxmi Bai and the 
people of Jhansi. He was even deemed as dead until his return to Puri much later. This 
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the British archival records that showed him as a ‘rebel’ in British eyes. Yet, such a key 
historical figure has been overlooked by researchers till today. Reference may also be 
made here to another illustrious contemporary, Surendra Sai, whose undaunted and 
valiant patriotic struggles against the British the archival records eulogize. He breathed 
his last in the far way fort of Ashirgarh. 

A glaring example of the faulty and futile nature of the British administration of 
Orissa was the great famine of 1866. Such an introspective realization was to constitute 
the spring-board for utilitarian measures and developments in the last quarter of 
nineteenth century. Growth of the communication network which was capped by the 
introduction of railways, growth of education and the consequent ‘Oriya movement’, went 
a long way in the inculcation and spread of a feeling of nationalist consciousness. So 
came the consequent demand for linguistic provinces and the Oriya movement took up 
the gauntlet for the amalgamation of all Oriya-speaking regions into a separate province 
of Orissa. The Satyavadi movement, which received an impetus from the teeming brains 
of the neo-panchasakha, raised the flag for self-help and self-awareness and consequently 
decided to merge into the mainstream of the Congress movement under Gandhiji. The 
Utkala Sammilani had taken the initiative since 1903 for the formation of the separate 
province of Orissa. The inaugural session of the Indian National Congress at Bombay 
was attended by a lawyer from Berhampur of Ganjam district. The Congress records 
speak of it. From 1920, the Oriya speaking tracts joined hands to participate in the 
national movement with unity and unanimity. The pioneer was Gopabandhu Das, who 
came to head the newly-formed Utkal Pradesh Congress Committee. He and 
Madhusudan Das formed the pivot of Orissa’s participation in the national mainstream. 
Orissa’s role in the Non~<cooperation, Civil Disobedience, Garjat Prajamandala and Quit 
India movements was laudable. Rama Devi and Sarala Devi were among the first women 
participants in the Gandhian movement from 1921. The salt agitation of 1930 found 
Inchudi, Kujang and Huma basking in the glory of Dandi. At the macro-structural level, 
Orissa’s salt agitation was at par with that of Gujarat. Similarly, every nook and corner 
of Orissa vociferously participated in the Quit India Movement. Twenty-eight people were 
gunned down to martyrdom at Eeram in Balasore on 28 September 1942. This was 
perhaps the most barbarous and savage gun-fire of the Quit India Movement. 

The archival records speak profusely in a sequential description of events and 
through this a comprehensive reconstruction of the history of Orissa is possible. Specific 
objectivity is its motto, calmness or quiescence within the scaffolding of history is its 
character. 


TOWARDS AN INTEGRATED ORISSA 


Puranic and Buddhist traditions have it that Kalinga has been a powerful kingdom. Ever 
since the death of its king Srutayudha at the hands of Bhimasen in the Kurukshetra war, 
a new kshatriya dynasty took over to restore its lost glory. Till the Nanda dynasty took over 
Kalinga and since the Mahabharata war, 32 Kshatriya kings ruled over Kalinga in 
succession. Mahapadma Nanda killed the last of them and annexed Kalinga to his 
Magadhan empire. The economy of Kalinga got a boost with the construction of an 
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irrigation network to eradicate famine conditions. Eight generations of the Nandas ruled 
over Kalinga. During the time of Chandragupta Maurya's rebellion against the ninth one, 
Kalinga seceded to proclaim herself independent. The first two Maurya rulers hardly 
made any effort to bring back Kalinga to the Magadhan fold. It was Ashoka who did so 
in and through the Kalinga War of 261 sc. The horrors of this war transformed Magadhan 
imperialism to ‘dharmavijay’ The viceroyalty of Kalinga came to be vested with a 
‘Kumara’ (prince) with its headquarters at Tosali. At the second headquarters at 
Samapa, only an executive officer was stationed. Under imperial patronage, Buddhism 
engulfed the whole of Kalinga and from this base its pan-Indian, Ceylonese and South- 
east Asian spread took place. Interestingly, two Kalingans, Tapusa and Vallika, had 
been the first two disciples of the Buddha himself. For half a century after the death of 
Ashoka in 232 Bc, the Mauryan empire continued before its final disintegration. The 
maritime glory of Kalinga and the extensive ‘kling’ influence in south-east were beacon 
features of this time. 

Kalinga reassumed its autonomy and independence during the first century BC 
when, under the Chedi king Mahameghavahan Aira Kharavela, it reached its pinnacle of 
power and glory. During his thirteen years rule, he humbled the might of the Satavahanas, 
triumphed at Rajagriha to frighten the advancing Indo-Greeks, put to blush the Tamil 
confederacy and forced the king of Magadha to come to his knees—a glorious cavalcade 
of successive military successes; alternately, he ruled as a benevolent ruler, secular in 
spite of his heavy leanings on Jainism, paternalistic to his subjects through charity and 
generosity, and an adroit champion of welfare of his subjects. The Jaina caves in the 
Kumari hills were excavated under his orders as also the victory palace to commemorate 
his triumph over the Indo-Greeks. Repair of gates and ramparts damaged by cyclone, 
renovation of irrigation projects and recovery from Magadha of the ‘Jina’ image taken 
away from Kalinga were some of the other feathers in his illustrious reign. His 
magnanimity is well illustrated in the Hatigumpha inscription that describes him as a 
worshipper of all faiths and repairer of the shrines of all faiths. History has seldom 
witnessed one that is parallel to this ideal, versatile, temperate, highly educated and 
accomplished monarch. Weak successors lingered on till two more centuries till the 
region was taken over in first century AD by Goutamiputra Satakarni. From Satakarni’s 
death in ap 202 till the Gupta conquest of the region around the mid-fourth century, the 
history of the region passed into virtual obscurity under the rule of the Murundas and the 
Nagas. Samudragupta’s military juggernaut ground to dust the resistance of Mahendra 
of South Kosala, Mantaraja of Kosala, Vyaghraraja of Kantara and the Kalingan chiefs 
Swamidutta (of Kuttura), Damena (of Erandapala), Kuvera (of Devarastra) and 
Mahendragini (of Pishtapura). 

Kalinga came under the Mathara dynastic rule in the post-Gupta period. The 
Mathara power emerged from Paralakhemundi and, at its height of glory, covered the 
region from Krishna to the Mahanadi with its capital at Pishtapur in South Kalinga. 
Internal dissentions and external threats corroded the Mathara rule till its extinction by 
AD 498. This year commenced the Ganga era in the region. The first Ganga king of 
Kalinga, Indravarman I, operated from his capital at Dantapura to successfully humble 
the Vishnukundin power. Though most of the initial rulers of this dynasty of the eastern 
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Gangas were powerful and assumed the title of Trikalingadhipati and Sakala Kalingadhipati 
and though most of them were erudite scholars of Veda, Vedanga, Itihasa and Puranas, 
they only continued as a pretty power till ap 1038. The Nala dynasty held sway over a 
petty region covering parts of Bastar, Koraput and Kalahandi with its capital at Pushkari. 
Interestingly, the name of this kingdom was Trikalinga. The eastern Gangas took over 
the region after the Vakatakas had deposed the Nala rule (ap 400-480). The rule of the 
Parvatadwarakas over Bolangir and Kalahand;i to the north of the Nala-domains, of the 
Suras and Sarabhapuriyas in south Kosala (fourth to sixth centuries), of the Durjayas in 
south Kalinga and of the Vigrahas in north Kalinga appear not so consequential in the 
larger context. Orissan history comes to regain its momentum and stature from the late 
sixth century, with the rise of a new dynasty called the Sailodbhavas. 

During the sixth and seventh centuries, the Sailodbhavas rose as a new dynasty of 
stature and prominence to rule over the region from the Mahanadi to the Mahendragiri, 
elevating themselves from their feudatory status. It was generally a period of turmoil due 
to struggles between the Vigraha and Mudgala factions as well as the conquest of 
Sasanka over the region in AD 615. As Mahasamanta of Sasanka, the Sailodbhavas had 
sway over Utkala and Kangoda and proclaimed their autonomy after AD 620 as the Lord 
of the entire Kalinga—except for five years of feudatory status from aD 642 to 647, when 
Harshavardhana conquered the region. After the successes of kings of this dynasty like 
Madhavavarman and Madhyamaraja I, weak successors fought among themselves and 
came to be overthrown by a new dynasty in AD 736. Sivakaradeva I, the ruler of this new 
dynasty of Bhaumakaras, started the Bhauma era in aD 736, as per the wont of 
contemporary times. Titles like ‘Anugata’ and ‘Paramopasaka’ would categorize them as 
Buddhists. The Kangoda, Tosali and Svetaka territories were brought under their control. 
Successive generations dedicated themselves to Buddhism, built the Mohini Temple 
and Ganesh Gumpha at Bhubaneswar and the 64yogini temple at Hirapur, prided 
themselves on their women ruler, the first of Orissa, Goswamini Tribhuvana Mahadeni, 
the widow of Santikara I. Many women successors of this dynasty were more involved in 
palace intrigues than with the prosperity of the state. The dynasty was overthrown by the 
Somavamsi king Dharmaratha after AD 960. 

The Somavamsis were originally known as Panduvamsis and held sway over Kosala 
with its capital at Jajatinagar—named after its founder Jajati I. His grandson conquered 
Tosali, Kangoda and Kalinga and started the dynastic rule which was temporarily 
disrupted by its defeat at the hands of the Bhoja-Rajendra-Chola combine. Mahasivagupta 
Jajati II was one of the greatest rulers of this dynasty and held sway virtually over the 
whole of Orissa (Kosala, Utkala, Kalinga and Kangoda). The Lingaraj and Brahmesvar 
temples at Bhubaneswar were constructed at his and his queen Kalavati's behest, 
respectively. Their son Udyota Kesari was a devout Saivite and also tollower of Jainism— 
indicative of the period of theological flux in the Orissa of this time when Saivism, 
Saktism, Buddhism, Jainism and nascent Vaisnavism overlapped mutually. He is also 
credited with having built the Jagamohana of the Lingaraj Temple and the Navamuni cave 
at Khandagiri. The frontier military outpost at Bamanda came to be lost to the Kalachuris 
during his reign as also some parts of Kosala were grabbed by the Cholas from his 
successor. Utkala’s last Somavasmi ruler, Karnadeva, was overthrown around ap 1110 by 
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the mightly Ganga monarch of Kalinga. Perhaps in spite of defeat, Karnadeva continued 
his ‘caretaker’ governance till his death and Utkala was annexed outright in Ap 1118 to 
Kalinga. 

The period is also significant due to the presence of some semi-feudatory states 
called Mandala states. The Bhanjas ruled over Khinjali and Khijinga mandalas; the 
Nandodbhavas over the Airavata mandala; the Tungas over Yamagarta mandala; the 
Sulkis over Kodalaka mandala; the Gangas over the Svetaka mandala and the Mayuras 
over the Benai Mandala. Towards the fag end of fifth century ap the Sarabhapuriyas ruled 
for a while over parts of Kosala. All these would indicate the period of political instability, 
when regional balances oscillated due to absence of strong and capable centralizing 
leadership. Such a trend ended with the advent of the Imperial Gangas. 

From the nucleus a local power in the fifth century AD, the Eastern Gangas rose to 
prominence in AD 1038, when its leader Vajrahasta V became the Maharajadhiraja of 
Kalinga. This Ganga monarch also re-used the title of Trikalingadhipati and bolstered up 
the Ganga power by matrimonial alliances with the Kalachuries and the Ceylonese royal 
family. His grandson Chodagangdev outsmarted the Vengi ruler, annexed Vengi and 
Utkala and, by ap 1135, held sway over a mighty empire that extended from the Ganges 
to the Godavari. Builder of the mighty Temple of Jagannatha at Puri, this Ganga monarch 
was initially a worshipper of Siva but soon switched over to Vaisnavism. The influence of 
Ramanuja on him can be discerned from his other Vishnu temples, constructed at 
Simhachalam, Mukhalingam and Srikurmam as well as the elevated position of goddess 
Laxmi and Mahaprasad in the temple at Puri. It was after his death in ap 1147 and during 
the reign of his second son Kamarnava, also known as Raghava, that the poet Jayadeva 
composed his magnum opus, Geetagovindam, at Puri. The first Muslim invasion of Orissa 
came in AD 1205 and the Ganga king Rajaraja Dev III inflicted a crushing defeat on the 
marauders. During the following reign of Anangabhima Dev, Muslim invasion from the 
north and the Kalachuni invasion from the west were met with successfully and the 
Sonpur region was occupied and the empire was extended in the south up to the 
Krishna—thanks to his devotion to Jagannatha, Rudra and Durga and later, exclusively 
to Lord Jagannatha. In a rare gesture of dedication, he consecrated his empire to Lord 
Jagannatha and proclaimed himself as the Lord’s deputy (Rauta) and first servitor (adya 
sevak). Building his new capital at Cuttack by ap 1230, he also built a temple for 
Jagannatha there. Narasimha Deva I, succeeded his father in 1238. This ruler’s most 
immortal contribution was the construction of the Konark temple. Needless to say, the 
temple architecture of Orissa had by then come to inject the unique novelties of the 
Kalingan style into the realm of Indian architecture. His son and successor Bhanudeva 
I (ap 1264-78) is credited to have appointed Narahari Tirtha (disciple of 
Madhavacharya) as a governor. Anangabhima Deva’s daughter Chandrikadevi got the 
Ananta Basudeva Temple (ab 1278) built at Bhubaneswar. The period was inconspicuous 
from his death (ap 1287) till Ap 1324, when the army of the Delhi Sultan was successfully 
repulsed by Bhanudeva 11, grandson of Bhanudeva I. Weak successors, friction with 
Bengal, Jaunpur, Malva and the Reddys led finally to the collapse of the Ganga power. 
Luckily, power passed from the last Ganga ruler Bhanudeva IV to the hands of his 
dynamic general, Kapileswara Rautray, who belonged to a family of feudatory chiefs that 
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has served the Gangas for generations and who later came to be known as Kapilendra 
Deva. 

Never in the history of mankind has the usurpation of political power been so 
beneficial to the people and state by the classificatory parameters of effectiveness and 
justification. Kapilendra founded the rule of the Solar dynasty (Suryavansa) in Ap 1435, 
repulsed the Bengal invasions, nipped the internal disorder of some feudatories, put to 
blush the Reddys and Vijayanagara and came to conquer territories that made Orissa 
extend to its biggest size ever that stretched from the Ganges to the Kaveri. And all this 
was achieved in less than three decades. Kapilendra Deva is the architect of modern 
Orissa and the first to use the name ‘Odisha’ for his empire. Orissan culture was made 
into a living culture with a capacity to fertilize and be fertilized in turn with new ideas and 
cultural forms. Intellectual curiosity and interests, hypotheses and convictions mingled 
with future projections to open new vistas for posterity. Kapilendra was endowed with 
extensive political and military power. His benevolence was further combined with 
qualities like purity, charity, truthfulness, valour, magnanimity, munificence, bravery, 
kindness and religious tolerance. This monarch held the highest status in the empire, 
rendered law and justice and was responsible for the maintenance of internal peace and 
external security. Wielding the economic prosperity of the people and epitomizing the 
religious sanctity of the state Plato and Kautilya would pale insignificant by the 
Kapilendra example, which successive Suryavansi Gajapati rulers strove to uphold and 
improve—under the sanguine cosmopolitanism of the Jagannatha culture. 

At the apex of power by Ap 1464, having annexed the entire Telengana and the 
Chandragiri region of Vijayanagara, Kapilendra Deva justifiably assumed the proud title 
of ‘Gajapati Gaudesvara Navakoti Karnata Kalabargesvara’ (the royal epithet of Orissa as 
the Lord of elephants and the overlord of Bengal, Vijayangara and Gulbarga). The 
Bahamani kingdom was thus not spared by him. At the latter end of his life, however, 
bitterness prevailed due to quarrels of succession that waged in the teeth of vengeful 
neighbouring powers. Before his death in ap 1468, he appointed his favourite son 
Purusotama Dev as the emperor. The founder of the Suryavansi rule in Orissa owed his 
success to his military might and the unwavering loyalty of all to him. The first real Oriya 
monarch, he named his empire as ‘Odisha Rajya’, proclaimed Jagannatha as the State- 
Deity, established Brahmin villages, wrote a Sanskrit treatise called Parasurama Vijaya 
and encouraged the growth of Oriya vernacular literature, as a result of which Sarala 
Dasa, the pioneer Oriya litterateur, wrote Mahabharata in Oriya poetry. His much vaunted 
successor Purusottama Deva (ap 1468-97) was not a patch on his peerless father. Torn 
asunder by civil war among the rival royal brothers, Orissa came to lose Rajmuhndry, 
Kondapalli and Udayagiri in the south and even the new Gajapati was deposited for a 
time. But the valiant Suryavansi spirit helped an undaunted Purusottama to regain the 
lost territories and prestige. In the evening of his life, he devoted himself to the promotion 
of religion and culture. The Jagannatha Dharma had assumed pan-Indian proportions by 
this time due to its ‘sanatana’ substance and syncretism. Legend associated the Lord 
with the Kanchi-Kaveri conquest and the ‘Padmavati’ episode which climaxed in the 
southern princes finally getting married to a person performing ‘menial’ work on the 
Chariot of Lord Jagannatha—the king Purusottama himself. A shrewd tactician and a 
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competent general, Purusottama was adroit in statecraft. A pious, virtuous and 
magnanimous ruler, he was a scholar in his right and is credited with the composition 
of Sanskrit works like Abhinava Gita Gobinda and Nama Malika. His son and successor 
Prataparudra Deva (1497-1538) was however destined to preside over the gradual 
decline of the Suryavamsi rule. The empire was contracted to a kingdom owing to loss of 
territories, though it still stretched from the Ganges to the Krishna. The resurgence of 
Vijavanagar under Krishnadeva Ray largely accounted for it. Yet, in the field of religion, 
literature and culture, his reign was remarkable. The permeating universality of Lord 
Jagannatha, the typical representation of the Veda-inspired Orissan Vaisnavism with its 
concept of the void as expostulated by its “famous five” (Panchasakha), the amorous 
dalliance of Chaitanya's ‘Bhaktism', the intensity of philosophy in Rai Ramananda 
Pattanayak were all owned by the king himself who was ‘the master of all arts and the 
repository of sixty-four kinds of learning’ The death of this monarch coincided with the 
loss of territory south of the Godavari and with internecine strife commencing with the 
scheming Govinda Vidyadhar (minister) who later successively murdered the two sns of 
the deceased Prataparudra to usurp the throne for himself and his ‘Bhoi’ dynasty (from 
AD 1540 to 1560). History repeated itself when, amidst the threats of a foreign invasion 
of Orissa and within a span of two decades, the governor of Cuttack usurped power and 
reigned from AD 1560. The new usurper, Mukunda Deva was known by the epithet of 
‘Telengana’ because of his Chalukya origins. Mukunda Deva struck a rapport with the 
Mughal Emperor Akbar against the common enemy—the Afghan ruler of Bengal; Onssa 
and Delhi also came to have ambassadorial exchanges. 

The Bengal invasion, repeatedly thwarted, could not be resisted in 1568 due to 
internal dissensions with feudatories and no assistance from the Mughals who were then 
busy in occupying Chittor. Mukunda Deva lost his life at the hands of a feudatory who was 
himself killed later by the Afghans. Orissa thus saw the fall of its medieval Hindu power 
and now passed into alien Afghan hands. This year, AD 1568, is a virtual dividing-line 
between the glorious and gloomy periods of Orissan history. The glorious traits of its 
history till then have been blazed by its political vitality, economic strength flowing from 
its commercial and maritime vibrancy, artistic and architectural splendour of inimitable 
parlance, the mystic rhythm of Odissi dance and music, the scholastic excellence of its 
literature and, above all, the enmeshing pan-Indianism of Jagannatha-Dharma which had 
permeated the will and intellect of all including the non~conformists. Yet the break with 
the glorious past per se seems to be its retribution for its sixteenth century complacency. 

While the Afghan rule held sway over Bengal and Bihar and now Orissa, the Bengal 
Sultan's vascillating acceptance of Delhi’s suzerain authority brought inevitable friction 
for nearly a quarter century, at the end of which the whole of Bengal Subah along with 
Orissa came under the Mughal ruler by the courtesy of Raja Man Singh. Akbar’s sanguine 
rule brought the region a semiautonomous status; under Jahangir Orissa was constituted 
into a separate province in 1607. But the shelter given by Orissa to the rebellious Shah 
Jahan during his princely days to escape the wrath of Nur Jahan proved costly to Orissa. 
The Mughals also virtually dismembered Orissa; its unitary nature was lost and the 
cumulative result of this was the adverse impact on her integrity and stability throughout 
the 150 years gamut of its history under the Mughals. The land-settlement introduced by 
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industry declined much to the happiness of the British East India Company that was 
permitted to function in Orissa from Jagatsinghpur and Pipili (near the Subarnarekha). 
The Mughals made no serious efforts at religious conversion; rather the exuberance of 
secular synthesis of the period (through Satya Pir and Satyanarayana, Salabega and 
Amir Ali, Mahaprasad brotherhood and Sirini, pala and tamasha, Qadm-Rasool! and Kabir- 
chaura etc.) embellished Orissa and even influenced its literature and social life. 

Aliverdi Khan, the Nizam of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, took over after the decline 
of Moghul power. However, in spite of repeated successes against Maratha incursions 
into the region, Aliverdi was fed up with the affairs of Orissa, and handed over the 
territory to the Marathas through a treaty (AD 1751) with the Bhonsla-chief Raghuji 
Bhonsla. The Marathas ruled over Orissa till 1803. Orissa had been bifurcated to 
Moghulbandi (directly administered) and Garjat (under 24 feudatory chiefs) areas, 
while the Raja of Khurda (erstwhile Raja of Orissa) was reduced to simply the 
superintendence of the Jagannatha Temple and the ecclesiastical overlordship of Orissa. 
The Maratha rule coincides with economic decline through a virtual end of trade, but the 
general allegations of the British attributing this to Maratha misrule and exploitation is 
preposterous and ludicrous. Less exploiting and more magnanimous, the Marathas 
patronized Orissan culture and Jagannatha-Dharma and substantially encouraged 
pilgrimage to Puri where they did not even instal the image of their Lord Vitthal. They 
developed further the existing network of roads and ferryies in Orissa. The period saw 
the efflorescence of Oriya literature. The Marathas were famous for their charitable 
works and endowments. In a word, the Maratha rule was more beneficial and peaceful 
than the one that preceded it or followed it. 

The British interest in Orissa dates back to 1622 when they set up a trading centre 
at Hariharpur as one of their first settlements. The Dewan: of Orissa acquired by Clive 
in 1765 amounted only to the Midnapore region. Wellesley was an imperialist who 
wanted to convert the whole of India into the British empire. He also visualized the 
strategic geo-political significance of Orissa as that formed a stumbling block a buffer 
between Madras and Calcutta. Consequent upon the second Maratha War and the 
Treaty of Deogaon (1803) with the Peshwa, the British conquered Orissa consisting of 
Puri, Cuttack and Balasore districts. Puri was the capital till 1817. There were 10 
albutary states (Mahals) also in Orissa. The Governor General wanted that Orissa 
should be taken over without causing any affront to Jagannatha, lest such an effrontery 
upset the imperialist apple-cart. But with the British annexation of landed property of the 
Raja of Khurda and his militia (Paiks) on the pseudo-legitimacy of forfeiture, the ‘paik’ 
rebellion (1817) was inevitable. An aftermath to such policies, this must be seen as a 
precursor to the Great Mutiny of 1857 against the British. The British were quick to 
admit the resultant rebellion, which was suppressed by them, though it led to policy 
modifications. From 1815 to 1830, the Oriya Zamindars were marginalized by the ‘sun- 
set’ law and a large number of Bengalis took over. The British cared little for Orissa 
which for them was just a land-route between Calcutta and Madras. The offended Oriyas 
resorted to non-payment of tax to the British. From the beginnings of Tapang and Balia 
uprisings to the valiant participation of selfless nationalist Chandana Hazuri (alias 
Chakhi Khuntia) and Surendra Sai in 1857, the typology of nationalist fervour almost 
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members of Guru Gobind Singh’s inaugural ‘Khalsa’ The great famine of 1866 
(Na-anka-durviksha) added to the nonchalant indifference of this alien rule to the people’s 
plight in a state most prone to natural calamities. 

So consistent was the monochromatic dullness of the British rule that even the 
atavistic dread of the famine did not galvanise them to action. This confessed “monument 
of our failure” was due to total failure of the administration, whether to import food- 
grains or to augment the meagre resources due to the blinkers of laissez-faire or the lack 
of transport and communication facilities to prevent starvation-deaths. Hundreds 
moulded into the soil, and this natural calamity took a heavy toll of nearly 30 per cent of 
the entire population. However, this calamity brought the twin side-effects of rousing 
Oriya sentiments to expand their cognitive energy henceforth in demanding amelioration 
and a pragmatic response to obvious local needs. Education came to get a boost through 
zilla schools and colleges; the press came to be established initially out of the motives 
of evangelization; transport and communication improved with roads, railways, telegraph 
and irrigation as also other preventive measures undertaken to forestall any recurrence 
of such eventualities. 

Another post-famine response was that the Oriya movement for self-assertion 
blended with a realization of imperative needs of nationalism against the alien rule. The 
Oriya perception of the reality of British rule led them to the work of special 
transformation or revolutionizing the consciousness of the Oriya elite and people. The 
Utkala Sabha (1882) started the process as a forum for analysis of political issues and 
needs—three years before the Congress (INC) was born. The peoples’ Association at 
Balasore and Utkala Hitaisini Sabha at Berhampur took up similar gauntlets of public 
assertion and protest finally climaxing into the Utkala Sammilani (1903). Spearheaded 
by Madhusudan Das and Gopabandhu Das, the Oriya movement gained credible 
momentum also through the press. The Utkala Dipika (1866) was the pioneer periodical 
under the stewardship of Gouri Sankar Ray, closely followed by Sambad Vahika and 
Bodhadayinee from Balasore, Sambalpur Hitaisini from Bamanda as well as Utkala Hitaisini 
(1869), Utkala Darpana (1873) and Madhupa (1878) and finally climaxing in 
Gopabandhu’s Samaja (1991). 

Much of the progress in the form of opening of railways, establishment of schools 
and colleges, formation of cultural associations, and in the building up of an economic 
infrastructure in Orissa was based on the demands ventilated by the periodicals then 
and now. By the end of nineteenth century, the social and educational changes were quite 
noticeable. 

A galaxy of literary geniuses—trom Chandana Hazuri, Fakirmohan Senapati 
Radhanath Rai and Madhusudan Rao to Gangadhar Meher, Nandakishore Bal, Biswanath 
Kar, not forgetting Madhusudan Das and the five valiant crusaders of Satyabadi—sowed 
literary seeds on the fertile soil of Orissan consciousness; remarkable was the harvest. 

A dismembered and divided Orissa had been brought under British rule in 1803, 
its southern states attached to Madras, Midnapore to Bengal, and Sambalpur to Nagpur. 
Sambalpur was merged into Orissa in 1905, thanks to the Oriya movement and the 
advice of Curzon for linguistic amalgamation of regions, which was later taken up by 
Madhusudan Das and Gopabandhu Das, though for a time it was cold-shouldered by 
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people like Dr. H. K Mahtab in early 1930s. Commonness of race, language and culture 
has been the consistent argument of the Oriyas for the legitimate demand for 
amalgamation of all Oriya-speaking tracts. The formation of Bihar and Orissa as one 
province (1912) was as inscrutable as the decision in that year to keep Ganjam and 
Visagapatam outside Orissa. The ex-states of Gangpur and Banei from Chhota Nagpur 
Division and Patna, Sonepur, Kalahandi, Bamanda and Redhakhol from the Central 
Province had been amalagamated by 1905—primarily due to the Oriya movement. Years 
of persistent efforts through Montagu-Chelmsford Report, Philip-Duff Committee, 
O'Donnell Committee and the Round Table Conference finally culminated in The 
Government of India (constitution of Orissa) Order, 1936 that became effective on | April 
1936. Orissa was re-born on that day. The Garjats (numbering 26 princely states) would 
be merged into Orissa immediately after Indian independence. However, the exception 
of Sareikala and Kharswan as well as Midnapore from Orissa continues to be a 
lamentable irritant. 

Singular fidelity to national interests has been a consistent and laudable tenet of 
Orissa’s role in the freedom struggle of India. The culture of Orissa being always 
synonymous with the culture of Jagannatha, Chandana Hazuri is the model of this 
nationalist sentiment. This selfless valiant crusader for India’s liberation from British 
played a role in 1857. Surendra Sai, his contemporary, did not lag behind. The politico- 
cultural organizations spearheaded the Oriya movement, the process being tinctured by 
passive support for Congress and active anarchism of Bagha Jatin and his tribe of anti- 
government rebels. 

The ‘Satyabadi’ movement was the cradle of socio-political and cultural awareness 
for the nationalist cause. Growth of caste-less, secular, vocational and modern education 
was its forte from 1909 to 1928. The Utkala Sammilani’s decision to merge into the 
national ‘mainstream in 1920-21 was followed by Gandhi's visit to Orissa. Not only did 
the Congress become strong in Orissa, but the Non-cooperation Movement was a 
stupendous success here. Women leaders of Orissa like Sarala Devi and Rama Devi 
shunned the cosy comfort of the home and family to jump into the national fray and set 
an example that jolted the ruling conservatism that used to regard the woman as 
‘bardanashin’. Agrarian and anti-feudal uprisings as at Kanika, Bamanda, Dhenkanal, 
Talcher, Nilagiri and tribal upsprings as at Daspalla added to the unity and solidarity of 
purpose and the objective of ‘self-determination’ at the cost of the oppressor. Major 
Bazelgete’s murder in 1939 at Nayagarh pales into insignificance and obscurity in the 
teeth of blatant, inhuman British bestiality at Eram (Balasore), Inchudi, Gop and the 
hanging of the tribal leader Lakshman Nayak. But ever since the Civil Disobedience 
Movement right through the Quit India Movement till India’s independence in 1947 and 
the merger of the princely states into Orissa, the Oriyas solidly stood by the processual 
and contextual dimensions of acculturation and structural imperatives of the nationalist 
movement. 

The cultural milieu of Orissan history has been largely constituted by 
cosmopolitanism. The social attitude of Orissa has always remained flexible towards its 
sustenance, reaping the benefits of a more indulgent’ dispensation right from the 
beginnings of syncretism through Jagannatha Dharma up to Mughal, Christian (nineteenth 
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Balasore and Utkala Hitaisini Sabha at Berhampur took up similar gauntlets of public 
assertion and protest finally climaxing into the Utkala Sammilani (1903). Spearheaded 
by Madhusudan Das and Gopabandhu Das, the Oriya movement gained credible 
momentum also through the press. The Utkala Dipika (1866) was the pioneer periodical 
under the stewardship of Gouri Sankar Ray, closely followed by Sambad Vahika and 
Bodhadayinee from Balasore, Sambalpur Hitaisini from Bamanda as well as Utkala Hitaisini 
(1869), Utkala Darpana (1873) and Madhupa (1878) and finally climaxing in 
Gopabandhu's Samaja (1991). 

Much of the progress in the form of opening of railways, establishment of schools 
and colleges, formation of cultural associations, and in the building up of an economic 
infrastructure in Orissa was based on the demands ventilated by the periodicals then 
and now. By the end of nineteenth century, the social and educational changes were quite 
noticeable. 

A galaxy of literary geniuses—from Chandana Hazuri, Fakirmohan Senapati 
Radhanath Rai and Madhusudan Rao to Gangadhar Meher, Nandakishore Bal, Biswanath 
Kar, not forgetting Madhusudan Das and the five valiant crusaders of Satyabadi—sowed 
literary seeds on the fertile soil of Orissan consciousness; remarkable was the harvest. 

A dismembered and divided Orissa had been brought under British rule in 1803, 
its southern states attached to Madras, Midnapore to Bengal, and Sambalpur to Nagpur. 
Sambalpur was merged into Orissa in 1905, thanks to the Oriya movement and the 
advice of Curzon for linguistic amalgamation of regions, which was later taken up by 
Madhusudan Das and Gopabandhu Das, though for a time it was cold-shouldered by 
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people like Dr. H. K. Mahtab in early 1930s. Commonness of race, language and culture 
has been the consistent argument of the Oriyas for the legitimate demand for 
amalgamation of all Oriya-speaking tracts. The formation of Bihar and Orissa as one 
province (1912) was as inscrutable as the decision in that year to keep Ganjam and 
Visagapatam outside Orissa. The ex-states of Gangpur and Banei from Chhota Nagpur 
Division and Patna, Sonepur, Kalahandi, Bamanda and Redhakhol from the Central 
Province had been amalagamated by 1905—primarily due to the Oriya movement. Years 
of persistent efforts through Montagu-Chelmsford Report, Philip-Duff Committee, 
O’Donnell Committee and the Round Table Conference finally culminated in The 
Government of India (constitution of Orissa) Order, 1936 that became effective on 1 April 
1936. Orissa was re-born on that day. The Garjats (numbering 26 princely states) would 
be merged into Orissa immediately after Indian independence. However, the exception 
of Sareikala and Kharswan as well as Midnapore from Orissa continues to be a 
lamentable irritant. 

Singular fidelity to national interests has been a consistent and laudable tenet of 
Orissa’s role in the freedom struggle of India. The culture of Orissa being always 
synonymous with the culture of Jagannatha, Chandana Hazuri is the model of this 
nationalist sentiment. This selfless valiant crusader for India’s liberation from British 
played a role in 1857. Surendra Sai, his contemporary, did not lag behind. The politico- 
cultural organizations spearheaded the Oriya movement, the process being tinctured by 
passive support for Congress and active anarchism of Bagha Jatin and his tribe of anti- 
government rebels. 

The ‘Satyabadi’ movement was the cradle of socio-political and cultural awareness 
for the nationalist cause. Growth of caste-less, secular, vocational and modern education 
was its forte from 1909 to 1928. The Utkala Sammilani’s decision to merge into the 
national mainstream in 1920-21 was followed by Gandhi's visit to Orissa. Not only did 
the Congress become strong in Orissa, but the Non-cooperation Movement was a 
stupendous success here. Women leaders of Orissa like Sarala Devi and Rama Devi 
shunned the cosy comfort of the home and family to jump into the national fray and set 
an example that jolted the ruling conservatism that used to regard the woman as 
‘bardanashin’. Agrarian and anti-feudal uprisings as at Kanika, Bamanda, Dhenkanal, 
Talcher, Nilagiri and tribal upsprings as at Daspalla added to the unity and solidarity of 
purpose and the objective of ‘self-determination’ at the cost of the oppressor. Major 
Bazelgete’s murder in 1939 at Nayagarh pales into insignificance and obscunity in the 
teeth of blatant, inhuman British bestiality at Eram (Balasore), Inchudi, Gop and the 
hanging of the tribal leader Lakshman Nayak. But ever since the Civil Disobedience 
Movement right through the Quit India Movement till India’s independence in 1947 and 
the merger of the princely states into Orissa, the Oriyas solidly stood by the processual 
and contextual dimensions of acculturation and structural imperatives of the nationalist 
movement. 

The cultural milieu of Orissan history has been largely constituted by 
cosmopolitanism. The social attitude of Orissa has always remained tlexible towards its 
sustenance, reaping the benefits of a more indulgent’ dispensation right from the 
beginnings of syncretism through Jagannatha Dharma up to Mughal, Christian (nineteenth 
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and twentieth centuries), Brahmo (1869) and other cultural miscellany. The politics of 
identity groups based on caste, ethnicity, religion and minority status with their supposed 
exclusive functions has been nothing more than pernicious nonsense in the travail of 
Orissan history. Noble conceptions and their execution have been the corisistent tenets 
of Jagannatha-culture helping to mould Orissan history in transcendent excellence that 
has seldom been radical or insular. The richness of Orissa’s almost inexhaustible 
economic resources appear as incongruous to the poverty of its people. The benign 
smile and obsidian eyes of Lord Jagannatha would appear to know the answer as to 
whether the cultural conscientization for a relationless state of external felicity of its 


people or the oppressive reality of bunglings by the powers that accounts for the irony 
that Orissa is rich and the Oriyas poor. 


NOTES 


1. Cited in Orissa published by Orissa Tourism Development Corporation, Bhubaneswar, 1997, 
p:- 1. 
2. Devorss & Co. Marina del Re, Califernia. 


3. Cited in the Souvenir of the Indian History Congress ed. M. N. Das. Bhubaneswar, 1977, p. 24. 
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CHAPTER 11 


Cultural Trends in Orissa (1866-1903) 


Atul Chandra Pradhan 


INTRODUCTION 


be viewed from two perspectives: the national and the local. In a sense it was 

a part of the general awakening of India which became intensified in the second 
half of the nineteenth century because of the growth of modern education, press and 
Journalism (particularly vernacular journalism), transport and: communication (railways, 
posts and telegraph). This was matched by the emergence of a middle class 
intelligentsia and the formation of public association through which this new class 
expressed its consciousness. Perceiving the Orissan awakening as a part of the general 
awakening, Pyari Mohan Acharya, a key figure of the Orissan awakening observed in the 
annual session of the Utkala Sabha, held on 4 July 1878: “Now Orissa is marching on the 
path of progress. Progress is the characteristic feature of this age, i.e. nineteenth 
century. Today everywhere we see signs of progress”.! But the Orissan awakening had 
also a local context and outlook. Viewed in the local context, it was an attempt of the 
Oriya intelligentsia to articulate their own cultural identity which, they felt, was in jeopardy 
because of the want of a single administrative jurisdiction for all Oriyas. 

With the fall of the Hindu Kingdom of Orissa in ap 1568 there began a period of 
political disintegration in the history of the province. Ruled successively thereafter by the 
Afghan rulers of Bengal, the Mughals, the Naib Nazims of Bengal and Marathas till the 
British occupation in 1803, Orissa lost her political identity, although during this period 
of political disintegration many Oriya poets enriched her cultural heritage by contributing 
profusely to Kavya Literature. Under the British, the Oriya-speaking territories remained 
administratively divided till the creation of the Orissa province in 1936. Thus Balasore, 
Cuttack and Puri districts remained in Bengal Presidency till 1912 and thereafter became 
parts of the province of Bihar and Orissa. South Orissa (Ganjam and Koraput districts) 
remained in Madras Presidency till 1936, when they were transferred to the newly 
created Orissa province; Sambalpur district remained in Central Provinces till 1905. 
Besides these directly ruled territories, there were Oriya-speaking princely states which 


T- cultural awakening of Orissa in the second half of the nineteenth century may 
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enjoyed administrative autonomy but were not completely cut off from the mainstream of 
Oriva society and culture. Being minority in Bengal, Madras and the Central Provinces, 
the Orivas could not develop their language, literature and culture because of 
administrative negligence and the dominance of linguistic majorities. In Bengal 
Presidency, till 1892-93, thé Orissa division (Balasore, Cuttack and Puri districts) 
remained within the jurisdiction of the Inspector of Schools for the South West division 
of Bengal, whose headquarters were situated in Calcutta. These officials never visited 
Orissa because of distance and difficulties of transport. Regarding administrative 
negligence of the educational development of Orissa the Inspector of Schools, South- 
West division of Bengal observed: “For the whole of Orissa, with an area of 52,995 square 
miles and a population of 45,34,813 souls, less is expended than for the small district of 
Howrah, with an area 800 square miles and a population of 750,000 souls.” Negligence 
of education by the authorities delayed and retarded the growth of a local intelligentsia 
which could draw the attention of authorities to the needs of the people. Such a state of 
affairs was evident during the great famine of 1866 in Orissa. The Commissioner T.E. 
Ravenshaw therefore observed; “No other province in the Presidency was so deficient of 
intelligent and public-spirited residents who would appreciate the facts bearing on the 
prospects and means of the people and who could give practical information to the 
authorities as would have been the case in any district of Bengal proper and in carrying 
out remedial measures.” Due to administrative separation and the minority status of the 
people, the non-Oriya majority communities tried to impose their language and culture 
on the Oriyas. In the Orissa division of Bengal Presidency, Bengalis dominated over the 
Oriyas. In the late sixties and seventies, some Bengalis advocated the replacement of 
Oriya by Bengali as the medium of instruction in the schools of Orissa on the plea of a 
scarcity of text books in Oriya language as compared to the availability of a good 
number of textbooks in Bengali. Rajendra Lal Mitra, the famous antiquarian scholar of 
Bengal, supported this move. Mitra argued that since the Oniya language was spoken 
only by twenty lakhs of people (referring only to the population of the Orissa division of 
Bengal), it could not develop into a full-fledged language.” At that time Kantilal 
Bhattacharya, a Bengali teacher of Balasore Zilla School published a book called Odiya 
Ek Svatantra Bhasa Noy, in which he propounded the theory that Oriya was a dialect of 
Bengali language.” In South Orissa the Telugus dominated over the Oriyas. In Sambalpur 
district, in 1895, the Chief Commissioner of Central Provinces decided to introduce 
Hindi as the official language as well as the language of instruction in the primary 
schools, against which the people of Sambalpur vehemently protested. 

Under these circumstances, the Orissan intelligentsia and elite attempted to 
preserve the Oriya language and literature to promote their development. Simultaneously 
they appealed to the colonial authorities to keep all Oriyas within a single administrative 
Jurisdiction to facilitate their all round development. 

In the making of modern Orissa out of administrative separation and negligence, 
four distinct phases of fostering can be identified. In the first phase (1866-1903), 
attempts were made to develop the cultural identity of the Oriyas. This phase culminated 
in the formation of an all Orissa literacy association, called ‘Utkala Sahitya Samaj’ in 
May 1903. It became a sister organization to Utkala Sammilani (Utkal Union 
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speaking tracts into a single province. In 1920-21, Orissa joined the national movement 
for independence, launched by the Indian National Congress under the leadership of 
Mahatma Gandhi and secured her regional identity as the Utkal Provincial Congress 
Committee within the Congress. In 1937-38, the beginning of democratic movements in 
the Princely States of Orissa ultimately led to their merger with the province of Orissa 
after Independence. 

The purpose of this paper is to identify the cultural trends in Orissa during the 
period from 1866 (the year of publication of Utkala Dipika, the first Oriya journal, 
published by the native language of Orissa), to 1903, the year which saw the formation 
of the Utkala Sahitya Samaj and Utkala Sammilani. From the cultural point of view, 
modern Orissa came into being during this period through endeavours which were 
initiated and carried on by intellectuals like Gaurishankar Roy, Pyari Mohan Acharya, 
Radhanath Roy and Fakir Mohan Senapati. Though some cultural developments had 
taken place in the pre-1866 period through the efforts of missionaries and the 
establishment of English and vernacular Schools by the Government, yet it was after 
1866 that the actual cultural awakening took place as a result of the emergence of an 
indigenous intelligentsia which expressed its consciousness, hopes and aspirations 
through the press, journals and public associations. After the establishment of British 
rule, the Christian missionaries came to Orissa. In 1822, two Baptist missionaries— 
William Bampton and James Peggs came to Orissa. As the missionaries considered 
education “auxiliary to preaching”, in the first half of the nineteenth century they 
established schools (Oriya and English) in and around Cuttack. In 1823 they established 
an Anglo-Vernacular School at Cuttack (known as the English Charity School), which was 
the first English school of Orissa. The missionaries also wrote textbooks in Oriya. In 
1837, the Baptist missionaries established a Press at Cuttack, from which they brought 
out three journals—/nanaruna (in 1849), Prabodh Chandrika (in 1856) and Arunodaya (in 
1861). 

In 1841, the English Charity School was taken over by the government. It was 
designated as the Cuttack Zilla School in 1851. In 1853 two more English schools were 
opened at Balasore and Puri and were designated as Zilla schools. From 1844 onwards, 
following the Viceroy Lord Hardinge’s decision to promote vernacular education, steps 
were taken to establish some more vernacular schools in Orissa. In 1854, there were 
eight vernacular schools of different grades in Orissa. 

The establishment of British rule, introduction of English education, recruitment of 
English-educated natives in the bureaucracy and the apparent glamour of western 
civilization roused a craze for English education among certain sections of the people in 
Orissa as elsewhere in India. Such an infatuation could not be easily gratified because 
of the costly nature of English education, the poverty of the people and paucity of English 
schools and colleges. Compared to English schools, vernacular schools were more 
numerous and vernacular education was easier and cheaper than English education. The 
government also adopted the policy of giving education through vernacular medium at 
the school stage. Backed by English officials like T.E. Ravenshaw, Campbell and John 
Beams, the local intelligentsia tried to develop the Oriya language. Naturally, therefore, 
efforts to develop the vernacular language constituted a far more prominent strand than 
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somewhat parallel to vernacular education there was the Sanskrit system of culture and 
education, which was professed by men of the priestly class and patronized by some 
princely rulers. Sanskrit education was almost the monopoly of the priestly class. It 
could not be popular like vernacular education because of lack of official patronage and 
because of the simple fact that Sanskrit was not a spoken language. Knowledge of 
Sanskrit was utilized by a section of conservative Brahmins to oppose social change and 
uphold traditional customs. Of course, there were some notable exceptions. A Brahmin 
Sanskrit scholar of Puri like Pandit Harihar Das (ap 1842-74) used to wear western 
dresses, showed disregard for social customs and made arrangement for giving English 
education to the students in his Sanskrit School at Puri, while he himself planned to visit 
England in defiance of caste rules. Samanta Chandrasekhar (1835-1904), a non-Brahmin 
Sanskrit scholar and astrologer, felt defiled when the Commissioner Cook touched him. 

In the post-famine period the government as well as the local intelligentsia 
simultaneously accelerated efforts to promote the growth of English education as well as 
vernacular literature. 

In 1867, three students from three Zilla schools of Orissa passed the entrance 
examination. In 1868, F.A. classes were started at the Cuttack Zilla School. In 1876 B.A., 
classes were started in this School. It is in this manner that the first college of Orissa, 
which was later on named as Ravenshaw College after T.E. Ravenshaw, the then 
Commissioner of Orissa division began. By the early 1870s some English journals (such 
as Cuttack Argus and Cuttack Chronicle) were published and associations like Cuttack 
Debating Club and Cuttack Young Men's Literary Association were formed for fostering 
the growth of interest in English language and education. According to reports in Utkala 
Dipika, these two associations had organized a number of English lectures by such 
luminaries as Rajendralal Mitra (who first addressed the Cuttack Debating Club in 
English in December 1868), T.M. Kirkwood, Rajkrishna Mukherji, M.A. B.L., Dwarkanath 
Chakravarty, Reverend Buckley etc. Abinash Chandra Chatterji was the Secretary of 
Cuttack Debating Club and Bhagabati Charan Chaterji and Pyarimohan Acharya 
successively worked as the Secretaries of Cuttack Young Men's Literary Association. 
The students of the Cuttack Zilla School were the members of Cuttack Young Men's 
Literary Association. This association primarily aimed at developing the ability of the 
students to speak and write English. In a meeting of this association, held on 13 March 
1876 under the Chairmanship of John Beames, the acting Commissioner of Orissa 
Division, an English essay was read.®° In 1870, in the Sanskrit School at Puri, set up by 
Pandit Harihar Das with the financial help of the Maharaja of Balarampur, the poor 
Brahmin boys who were taught Sanskrit during the daytime were being taught English at 
night.’ In a meeting held at Cuttack on 24 June 1870, where about sixty persons including 
five English men (Commissioner T.E. Ravenshaw being one of them) were present. In 
response to the Commissioner's statement that the Government could not afford to 
spend more money from its exchequer on English education Kalipada Bannerji, 
Rajkrushna Mukherji and Umacharan Haldar appeated to the British Government to 
provide more money for the spread of English education in view of the poverty and 
inability of the people to afford the expenses for English education. The following 
resolutions were passed in the meeting. 
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1. This meeting feels that English education has immensely benefitted the people 
of this country, particularly the Oriyas. It has enabled them to adopt a new way 
of life and produced tangible good results in terms of mental make-up, social 
life, politics and religion. 

2. Though this meeting recognizes the necessity and importance of vernacular 
education, yet it can not agree to the view that by this education, people can 
attain a refined state of mental culture. Such a result has not yet been achieved 
in Bengal even though within the last forty years a lot of progress has taken place 
there in the field of vernacular education. 

3. This meeting is of the opinion that the development of vernacular language has 
been possible through the efforts of English-educated natvies. Hence we hold 
that negligence of English education will prove harmful to the vernacular 
language." 

English education did not make rapid progress in nineteenth century Orissa. For 
many years, since its inception, there was no marked increase in the strength of scholars 
in the Ravenshaw College. By 1901, the college could produce only ninty-four graduates 
and four post-graduates. In the year 1900, the strength of the college was ninty-seven. In 
the nineteenth century, it appears that Oriyas did not seek higher education. The few 
Bengalis who lived in Orissa were more ready to reap the benefits of higher education 
than the multitude of Oriyas. Besides poverty, the conservative outlook of the people 
posed hindrances to the spread of English education. For fear of losing religion and 
being converted to Christianity people not only hesitated to give English education to 
their children but also did not like to send them to government schools. Such 
conservativism was particularly noticed among the Oriya Brahmins. Some people, 
however, dared to give English education to their children, keeping in mind such material 
gains in the form of government job, official status, and high salary.” English education 
ultimately produced a set of people who provided leadership to society in various fields; 
but in most cases it created a set of rootless parasites, hankering after government jobs 
and social status and averse to manual work. This mentality of English-educated babus 
was expressed in the following words in a meeting at Balasore by Babu Bholanath Das: 


English education has weakened us in all possible ways. It has made Hindus a race 
of Babus. Babus are reluctant to do any physical work. The Hindu youths are 
pleased with this Babu title. Anybody who owns a zaminddari is a Babu: one who 
carries on usury on even a small scale is a Babu. Finer the clothes one wears, 
greater one becomes as a Babu. It is regretable that these Babus are being liked, 
even though they are the symbols of the weakness of Hindu society and the nation.'® 


Contrary to the hope that English education would help the development of 
vernacular literature, many English-educated people became indifferent to the fate of 
vernacular language. In a meeting held in Cuttack Printing Company's building under the 
presidency of poet Madhusudan Rao on 24 February 1879, Pyarimohan Acharya (1852- 
81) made the following observation on the English educated people's indifference 
towards Oriya: 
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With a little knowledge of English the young men of today are showing dislike and 
even contempt towards mother tongue. They are not at all proficient in the foreign 
language and can not even write two correct sentences in English. Yet they consider 
it beneath their dignity to have discussion on vernacular language. Here we have a 
periodical in the vernacular language, titled Utkala Dipika, which is being published 
since last fourteen years, but so far the number of its buyers is limited to 140, 
because the English-educated youths look down upon it as a vernacular paper and 
others have not realized the utility of newspapers. In such a sad state of affairs 
vernacular language can not make progress.’ 


Whatever might be the attitude of the majority of the English-educated people 
towards the vernacular language, ultimately through the creative works of poets and 
writers like Lala Jagan Mohan, Radhanath Roy, Gopal Ballabh Das and Madhusudan 
Rao, English literature profoundly influenced the vernacular literature. As Padma Charan 
Pattanayak wrote in Utkala Sahitya: 


During British rule, as in different aspects of our social and national life, profound 
changes have been possible in the field of literature. Such change is but natural. 
British rule has created new waves of ideas and literature not only in India but also 
in the entire eastern world. One can realize this truth by examining the literature 
of different vernacular languages of India. Whatever may be the opinion of people 
in other matters, one will admit without hesitation that British rule, by introducing 
western education, has given a completely radical turn to the thinking of people in 
this country. In no other way our country or society has been so much elevated as 
by this change in the thinking process. ‘East is East; West is West’—this statement 
of the past has been falsified in the new age. Today many philanthropic institutions 
have been founded in the world on the principle of harmony between East and West 
and exchange of love between the two. The society, literature, religion and manners 
of the people in the east have been in various ways influenced and inspired by the 
dynamic multi-faceted western civilization. On the whole British rule has completely 
revolutionalized our existence. 


In the post-Famine period both the government and local intelligentsia made 
earnest efforts to promote the development of Oriya language in various ways. On 13 
Febmnuary 1869, Utkala Dipika wrote: 


Now the Government and the native people are sparing no efforts to promote the 
development of Oriya Language. The establishment of schools and publication of 
books in Oriya language have created an impression among all that progress of 
Oriya language will be very rapid. 


In the post-Famine period the progress of Oriya language was facilitated by the 
constitution of a local education committee. Earlier the Calcutta School Book Society 
had done nothing towards the publication of textbooks in Oriya language except giving 
financial aid to the missionaries to do something in this regard. Maharaja Bhagirathi 
Mahindra Bahadur of Dhenkanal placed a large amount of money at the disposal of the 
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local education committee for award of scholarships and payment of rewards to good 
textbook writers. In 1875, Commissioner T.E. Ravenshaw appointed Nanda Kishor Das, 
an Oriya Deputy Collector, as the Joint Inspector of Schools for Orissa. During his tenure 
(1875-77) as Joint Inspector, Nanda Kishor Das made commendable efforts towards the 
improvement of the educational system, conduct of scholarship examinations and writing 
and selection of good textbooks in Oriya. The writing of Oriya textbooks was indirectly 
stimulated by the efforts of some Bengalis to introduce Bengali as the medium of 
instruction in the schools of Orissa. The proponents of Oriya language established 
presses, formed associations and brought out journals to promote the development of 
Oriya language. From 1866 till the end of the nineteenth century, about fourteen presses 
were established and fifty-eight journals published. In the establishment of presses and 
publication of journals some princely rulers and zamindars such as Maharaja Bhagirathi 
Mahindra Bahadur of Dhenkanal, Maharaja Sudhaldev Basudev of Bamanda, Raja 
Baikuntha Nath De of Balasore, and Maharaja Shriram Chandra Bhanjadeo of 
Mayrubhanj played prominent role as patrons. 

Cuttack town, the headquarters of Orissa Division formed the centre of literary and 
cultural awakening in the second half of the nineteenth century. In the town, the Cuttack 
Printing Company under the stewardship of Gaurishankar Roy, was the main publishing 
agency publishing not only Utkala Dipika, but also textbooks and old literary texts like 
Vaidehisa Vilasha, Lavanyavati, Rasakallola and Oriya almanacs and astrological works. 
Cuttack Printing Company's first floor hall in Daragha Bazar was virtually the town hall 
of Cuttack in the nineteenth century. Different public associations held their meetings in 
this hall. Next to Cuttack, another important centre of cultural awakening was Balasore 
town, the headquarters of the Balasore district, where Fakir Mohan Senapati established 
a press in 1868 and brought out his journals Bodhadayini and Baleshwar Sambada Bahika 
in 1869. 

For about two decades after the formation of the Cuttack Printing Company, two 
trends—publication of textbooks and publication of old literary texts—continued in 
Oriya literature. The father figures of modern Oriya literature, such as Radhanath Roy, 
Fakir Mohan Senapati and Madhusudan Rao began their literary career as textbook 
writers and afterwards switched over to writing poems, novels and short stories for 
general readers. On 12 April 1884, Utkala Dipika reported “It will be no exaggeration to 
say that except the unintelligible but well-known books of ancient poets there is not a 
single readable book in Oriya language.” While the new vernacular literature took time 
to grow, earnest efforts were made to transform old literary and religious texts from 
palm leaf manuscripts into printed books. Accroding to a report in Baleshwar Sambad 
Bahika, with the patronage of John Beames, in 1877, Babu Kalipad Bannerji and Babu 
Baikunthanath De were contemplating the launching of a company to take up the 
publication of old palm leaf manuscripts.” In 1889 Sambalpur Hitaishini wrote: 


Now as a result of in roduction of printing press in this country preparation and 
distribution of books has become much easier. Consequently the nectar-like Kavyas 
and Puranas, composed by the ancient Mahatmas (great souls on the palm-leaf 
manuscripts from which people could not gather idea and which they did not like 
are going to stay instead of being lost; the people have now developed interest in 
such works. That is why many old books are being edited and published." 
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In a meeting of Utkal Bhasoddipani Sabha, held on 5 July 1875, the speakers laid 
stress on the collection, publication and study of old Oriya kavyas.® In 1878, Utkala 
Sabha brought out a monthly journal, titled Utkala Madhupa for the review of Bhanja 
literature, i.e. the kavyas of the classical poet Upendra Bhanja. Utkala Sabha had been 
formed in 1877 for holding literary discussion on old Oriya kavyas like Lavanyavati and 
Kotibrahmanda Sundani. 

The closing years of the nineteenth century saw the emergence of modern Oriya 
literature in a vigorous form. In 1889, Sambalpur Hitaishini was published from Deogarh. 
In 1891, Utkala Prabha was published by the Maharaja of Mayurbhanj. In 1897, the 
Alochana Sabha of Cuttack Normal school, of which Madhusudan Rao was the Principal, 
brought out a literary journal, called Utkala Sahitya. Through these journals, which 
published works of poets like Radhanath Roy, Madhusudan Rao and Gangadhar Meher 
and prose writers like Fakir Mohan Senapati, Biswanath Kar and Chandra Mohan 
Maharana, modern Oriya literature found its roots. In 1903, this Alochana Sabha was 
transformed into Utkala Sahitya Samaja which afterwards became the literary wing of 
Utkala Sammilani with Radhanath Roy as the first President. Utkala Sahitya Samaj was 
formed with the objective of holding discussions on old and new forms of Oriya literature 
and to inculcate in people an interest in Oriya language and literature. The opening song 
of Utkala Sammilani (sarbesam no janani Bharata adharani kalpalatéeyam) was composed 
by Radhanath Roy. Though Utkala Sammilani mainly aimed at the merger of the Oriya 
tracts, it also adopted the development of Oriya language and literature as one of its 
major objectives. 

In the indigenous educational system the two streams were of vernacular and 
Sanskrit language. Though some Sanskrit scholars like Kapileswar Vidyabhusan 
contributed to the development of vernacular literature, yet the Sanskrit system of 
education was a separate system which was operating through lols. Some Rajas and 
zamindars were running tols for imparting Sanskrit education. In Puri some Mahants were 
running the tols. After the rapid growth of printing presses in the post-Famine period 
some Rajas like Raja Sudhaldev Basudev of Bamanda, the Raja of Talcher and the Raja 
of Athmallik had distributed some Sanskrit religious texts among the people free of 
charge. As a result of the visit of Mahesh Chandra Vidyaratna, the Principal of the 
Sanskrit College of Calcutta in the spring of 1893, steps were taken to streamline the 
Sanskrit system of education. The first step in this direction was the establishment of 
three Sanskrit Samitis—Jagannatha Sanskrit Samiti, Puri, Orissa Sanskrit Samiti, 
Cuttack and the Balasore Sanskrit Samiti. This was followed by the framing of 
regulations for the conduct of Sanskrit examinations and a census of Sanskrit tols in the 
Garjats, Puri and Cuttack districts. 

In this context the work of Samanta Chandra Sekhar (1835-1904), a typical product 
of the indigenous system of Sanskrit education, is of significance. By 1869, Siddhanta 
Darpana, his astronomical magnum opus in Sanskrit, had been completed. It was 
inscribed on palm leaf “in way of our ancient siddhanta” In this work, on the basis of 
direct observation, Chandra Sekhar showed the errors of the ancient astronomers. As he 
said, “Pratyakshanubhavam na lumpati vachoryuktir yatah” (direct perception cannot be 
negated by verbal argument, however strong). About Chandra Sekhar’s scientific outlook 
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and acumen, in spite of his firm adherence to the theory of earth’s stationary position, 
Professor Jogesh Chandra Roy made the following observations: 


He is an adherent of truth obtained by direct observation and with all his respect 
for the ancients would not hesitate to denounce a sastric authority, if a proof to the 
contrary were obtained. Were he placed in a well-equipped observatory of modern 
days, I doubt not he would enrich science with his assiduous labour and valuable 
observations." 


x x x 


Far removed from all educational activity and the influence of imported western 
civilization (he did not know any language other than Sanskrit and Oriya), he 
silently worked his way in such a difficult science as mathematics. It is an unique 
experience in the department of national development to find a man really striving 
after knowledge for its own sake under difficulties whose magnitude is no less 
startling than the boldness of his attempt.!” 


Chandrasekhar quickly won recognition as an astronomer and astrologer among 
the traditional pandits and astrologers, and later on from the British government. In a 
meeting of the Hindu pandits and astrologers held at Puri in 1876, it was decided that 
the daily rites of the temple of Jagannatha would be conducted according to the almanac 
prepared on the basis of Siddhanta Darpana. In a special Durbar, held at Cuttack on 8 
September 1894, the Commissioner (Mr. Cook) gave him the Viceroy's Sanad, conferring 
on him the title of Mahamahopadhyaya.” The same day, in the evening, in the well- 
decorated and well-lit hall of the Cuttack Printing Company, a crowded gathering 
accorded warm ovation to Samanta Chandra Sekhar. In reply he quoted a sloka from 
Siddhanta Darpana asserting the view that earth was stationary." With the financial help 
of Maharaja Mahendra Deo of Athmallik, Siddhéanta Darpana was published by India 
Depositary of Calcutta in 1899. 

Inquiry into the past and adoption of measures for the preservation of the cultural 
heritage which constituted an important feature of Indian Renaissance was in evidence 
in Orissa during the second half of the nineteenth century. In the pages of Utkala Dipika 
one can find some reference to the importance of Manikpatna as a port in earlier days 
and the ancient cultural glory of Jajpur. In September 1869, the local education 
committee offered to give a reward of Rs. 300 out of the money placed at its disposal by 
the Maharaja of Dhenkanal to the author of an original history of Orissa in Oriya 
language.® In response to this offer Pyarimohan Acharya wrote his Odisara Itihas (History 
of Orissa) which was published in 1879. In a review of this book Utkala Dipika observed: 


It will be no exaggeration to say that no history of Orissa in Oriya language has 
been written so far. The book compiled by Sutton Saheb is too sketchy. The author 
(Pyarimohan Acharya) has spared no efforts to incorporate the essence of what 
Stirling, Huner, Toynbee and Babu Rajendralal Mitra have written on the ancient 
history, past glory and present administration of Orissa and the historical data 
which Rangalal Bandopadhyay has collected from copper plates, charters and 
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other sources through strenuous efforts. He has also collected materials from 
other sources. We thank him for this work.”! 


Besides Pyarimohan Acharya, Rangalal Bandopadhyay (Deputy Collector of Puri), 
Dinanath Bandopadhyay and Sitanath Roy (author of Utkala Itibrutta, Cuttack Printing 
Company, 1888) were interested in collecting data about the antiquities of Orissa. In 
1879, a fortnightly periodical, titled Mayurbhanja was published at Baripada for reviewing 
the dynastic history of Orissa. Towards the end of nineteenth century movements were 
started for the preservation of ancient temples like the temple of Jagannatha at Puri, and 
the Lingaraja temple at Bhubaneswar. In 1895 Cook, the Commissioner of Orissa 
observed: “Of the institutions named in my last report none but the Orissa Association 
and Puri Temple Repair Committee showed signs of their existence”. In January 1894, 
in a well-attended meeting held in Cuttack Printing Company’s hall, a committee was 
constituted under the presidency of Hariballabh Bose for the repair of the Lingaraj 
temple in Bhubaneswar.™ 

Theatre movement was a remarkable cultura] phenomenon which began in 1877 
and became widespread towards the end of the nineteenth century. Initially, there was no 
tradition of theatre drama in Oriya language. Babu Jaganmohan Lala and Rama Shankar 
Roy tried to remove this lacuna. For sometime, due to lack of Oriya dramas, Bengali 
dramas were being staged at Cuttack. Jagan Mohan Lala wrote the first Oriya drama, 
titled Babali, which was printed by the Cuttack Printing Company. In 1877, the 
Radhakanta Theatre group was formed in Mahanga, the native place of Jagan Mohan. In 
Cuttack town a Bengali drama, titled Ramabhiseka, written by Manmohan Basu was 
staged in February 1878.* The same drama was enacted in the Lieutenant Governor's 
Durbar at Cuttack on 4 March 1878. It was appreciated by the local people as well as by 
English men who were present in the audience.” On 7 February 1881 the Oriya drama 
Kanchi Kaberi, written by Ramshankar Roy on the famous legend of Lord Jagannatha of 
Puri was staged in the house of Gopal Prasad Mitra at Cuttack.®® Afterwards Ramshankar 
Roy wrote a number of dramas in Oriya—Banabala, Kalikala, Budhabara and 
Ramabanabasa. In 1887-88 Madhusudan Das facilitated the staging of dramas by 
constructing a theatre hall on his own premises. Dramas were being staged in the 
premises of such prominent citizens of Cuttack as Madhusudan Das, Kalipad Bannerji, 
Gopal Ballabh Das, Laxminarayan Roy Chowdhury. Towards the end of 1888 there were 
such amateur theatre groups in Cuttack as Jagannatha Theatre and Victoria Theatre and 
a theatre club had been formed by the Zamindar, Golak Chandra Bose. Theatres became 
increasingly popular in towns and villages with the passage of time. In 1888, an 
anonymous letter writer wrote in the Utkala Dipika: 


On seeing the waves of dramatic performances in the town and villages of Orissa 
today one can not but believe that this unfortunate province will one day be the peer 
of other provinces of Bengal.” 


Towards 1878, a library movement started in Cuttack. Though private libraries 
were already in existence earlier, yet through donations of books and money from the 
public Utkala Sabha made an effort to establish a public library in that year. Towards 
that end an appeal was made in the Utkala Dipika, dated 24 August 1878. Donors were 
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requested to send books (Oriya, Bengali and Sanskrit) to Gaurishankar Roy and Gopal 
Chandra Mitra (the editor of Utkala Madhupa). This appeal did not bear fruit. In 1881 an 
association, called Shiksha Vidhayika Sabha, was formed for the purpose of establishing 
a public library for Bengali and Oriya books.” Thereafter books, money and furniture 
were donated by different persons and the Cuttack Town Library started functioning 
from a building in the college lane near Nimchaudi with Dinanath Bandopadhyaya as the 
Secretary. However, it was alleged that this library was not available for public use. 
Sambalpur Hitaishini, in its issue of 11 December 1889, appealed to the Rajas and 
Zamindars to make liberal donations and pleaded for the establishment of a public 
library in every district headquarters. At that time there was a library of English books 
near Sambalpur High School, while in a place in Sambalpur town called Hotapada, 
there was the Belley Library, which contained English, Sanskrit and Oriya books. In 
1890, Jagannatha Sanatana Dharmarakshini Sabha of Puri made efforts for setting up a 
library of Hindu religious texts. 

At this stage, it seems necessary to analyse the social composition of the Oriya 
elite and analyse their role in the socio-cultural life. Under the aegis of colonial rule there 
were Rajas (chiefs of feudatory states) and Zamindars, and an indigenous intelligentsia 
(many of whom were Bengalis), consisting of deputy collectors, clerks, Dewans, 
Managers, education officials, teachers and lawyers. In the traditional ritual-based 
hierarchy, the Brahmins enjoyed ascendancy. The Brahmins were very conservative in 
their social outlook and behaviour. Below the Brahmins in the social hierarchy there were 
Karanas (the traditional writer caste) and Khandadyats (the traditional peasant militia 
caste). The Karanas and Khandayats were less conservative, while the Brahmins enjoyed 
predominance in social life because of their ritualistic status. The Karanas, because of 
their comparative freedom from inhibitions, entered government service and had an 
edge over the Brahmins in the bureaucracy for many years. 

The Rajas and the Zamindars, the elite class in the colonial power-structure formed 
a nexus with the new intelligentsia as well as with the conservative Brahmins. They 
collaborated to a certain extent with the new intelligentsia in the establishment of 
printing presses, publication of books and journals and the spread of education. They 
also extended patronage to the Brahmins. Some Rajas printed Sanskrit religious texts 
for distribution mainly among the Brahmins. 

The new intelligentsia was influenced by the Brahmo movement of Bengal and 
sought to bring about social reforms like the abolition of child marriage and introduction 
of widow marriage. By the middle of nineteenth century, the Brahmo preachers from 
Bengal came to Balasore. In 1869 Haranath Bhattacharya, a professor of philosophy in 
the Cuttack College and a follower of Keshab Chandra Sen, formed the Utakala Brahmo 
Samaj at Cuttack. In 1875, Pratap Chandra Mazumdar, a prominent follower of Keshab 
came to Cuttack and addressed a meeting in the Cuttack High School premises on 6 July 
1875.3 The Brahmos built a Brahmo Mandir at Cuttack. They brought out such 
periodicals as Utkala Shubhakari (1869), Dharma Bodhini (1874), Sevak (1883), Samskarak 
(1884), Navavidhan (1884), Nava Sambad (1887), Samyavadi (1887) and Asha (1888). In 
1888, the Brahmos established an Anglo-Bengali School, called the Samyavadi Vidyalay 
at Cuttack. However, the Brahmo movement not only failed to make any successful 
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significant impact on the general public. Its influence was confined to certain persons 
among the intelligentsia, many of whom happened to be Bengalis. The leading Oriyas 
who were influenced by the Brahmo faith included Fakir Mohan Senapati (novelist), 
Madhusudan Rao (a poet and secretary of Utkal Brahmo Samaj), Pyarimohan Acharya, 
Chaturbhuj Pattanayak (who published such books on Brahmoism as Tattvamala, 1883; 
Bhajanmala, 1883; Sangita Pushpanjali,\1884; and Future Church of Orissa, 1884), 
Bishwanath Kar and Nandakishor Bal. Among the rulers of princely states, Maharaja 
Bhagirathi Mahindra Bahadur of Dhenkanal extended patronage to Brahmoism by giving 
donation for the construction of the Brahmo Mandir at Cuttack; Maharaja Shrirama 
Chandra Bhanjadeo of Mayurbhanj accepted the Brahmo faith, while Sudhaldev Basudev, 
the ruler of Bamanda was a staunch critic of the Brahmo faith. The Brahmos were able 
to draw students to their meeting and sankirtans, which was not liked by their guardians. 
As Utkala Dipika observed in 1871: “There is no wide propagation of Brahmoism in 
Orissa, and as most of its adherents are school students, their guardians have expressed 
resentment against it and some people have complained to us.” According to a report 
in Utkala Dipika, dated 12 May 1883, the Sunday congregational prayers of Cuttack 
Brahmo Mandir were being attended by only 13 or 14 persons. The Brahmo preachers 
from Bengal were going back, as their influence was waning. According to another report 
in Utkala Dipika, dated 10 July 1886, most of the participants in the Nagar Sankirtan, 
organized for the annual function of Brahmo Samaj of Cuttack were school students, not 
above the age of twelve. 

There was a strong conservative group, mostly consisting of Brahmin scholars, 
patronized by the Rajas and Zamindars and supported by the colonial authorities. The 
conservatives adopted modern methods, such as publication of journals, and formation 
of associations to uphold their stand on religion and social life. The conservatives laid 
a special emphasis on the worship of Jagannatha. Almost every feudatory chief had a 
Jagannatha temple in his headquarters. The central policy of the British Government was 
to win “the confidence of the Brahmin and officers of the temple of Jagannatha in the 
liberality and protection of the British Government.™' In February 1877 Divyasingha 
Deva, the Raja of Puri, who was the hereditary superintendent of the Jagannatha temple, 
was convicted for the murder of a sadhu and sentenced to life-long deportation to the 
Andaman islands. The government thereafter proposed to take over the administration 
of the temple and appointed a Receiver for the temple. Against this move there were 
protests from the public. Jagannatha Sanatan Dharma Rakshini Sabha was organized to 
carry forward a movement to foil the government's plan to take over the management of 
the temple. The Sabha opposed the government’s plan on the plea that it would adversely 
affect the Sanatan Dharma (eternal religion) of the Hindus and the rituals of Jagannatha 
temple. Similarly, Utkala Sabha, the most prominent public association of Orissa, in its 
meeting held on 5 December 1886, passed the following resolution on the government's 
move to take over the management of Jagannatha temple: 


The Rajas of Puri are the representatives of an ancient royal family. Their 
forefathers not only ruled over Orissa but also over an area of forty thousand 
square miles. They had built the temple at Puri, and revealed the deity. If they are 
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removed from the Superintendentship of the temple, their honour and dignity will 
be unjustly curtailed. Such a step would be contrary to the wishes of all Hindus and 
this Sabha has learnt after inquiry that when Lieutenant Governor came to Orissa, 
some rulers of princely states have expressed this wish of Hindus before him.” 


Madhusudan Das, the leading Oriya lawyer and public leader acted as the attorney 
on behalf of Rani Suryamani Patamahadei in the law-suit filed against the government's 
plan. Even though a Chirstian by faith, Madhusudan Das took up the case, as he felt that 
Jagannatha had become the symbol of Oriya identity. In 1887 the Calcutta High Court 
gave its decision, setting aside the Government's appointment of Receiver. The Court 
decision was viewed by the public and local newspapers as a victory over the British 
administration. In the second half of the nineteenth century, the importance of Lord 
Jagannatha as the symbol of Oriya identity was further enhanced by the literary works of 
Ram Shankar Roy and Radhanath Roy. The Raja of Puri was elevated to the topmost 
position in the traditional hierarchy being respected as the Chalanti Vishnu (Moving 
Vishnu) and Adya Sevaka (First Servant) of Lord Jagannatha. Educated Oriyas, mostly 
Hindus and striving for Oriya identity, sought to derive inspiration from Lord Jagannatha 
as the symbol of the past glory of Orissa. 

In the mid-eighties Jogindra Nath Mishra, a Sanskrit scholar of Puri, through his 
association with Arya Niti Pradip, strenuously opposed movements for the introduction of 
widow marriage and abolition of child marriage. In August 1887, there was a public 
uproar against Brahmo Samaj in general and Madhusudan Rao, the Deputy Inspector of 
Schools in particular (as he was the Acharya of the Brahmo Samaj) over the conversion 
of some students of the Cuttack Academy school and Medical School to Brahmo faith. 
In a meeting, held in Gopalji Mandir of Cuttack Bhagabat Bhakti Pradavini Sabha 
passed a resolution criticizing the conversion and holding Madhusudan Rao responsible 
for it. This meeting resolved that this matter be brought to the notice of the 
Commissioner.™ Finally the Collector, with the concurrence of the Lieutenant Governor, 
ordered that Madhusudan Rao could not act as the Acharya or Minister of Brahmo Samaj 
while holding the post of Deputy Inspector of Schools. On the whole, the reformist trends 
among the intelligentsia were not strong enough to offset the Brahmanical orthodoxy. 

It is interesting to note, however, that in the last quarter of the nineteenth century 
an indigenous religious cult, prevalent among the lower castes and tribals of the hilly 
regions of central and western Orissa, called Mahima Dharma gave an unqualified 
challenge to Brahmanical orthodoxy. About this cult Ann Charlott Fschindrn observes: 


Mahima Dharma is an autochthonous Hindu reform movement that tuimed against 
Jagannatha worship in particular. Unlike the so-called neo Hindu reform 
movements, as for instance the Brahmo Samaj which came into being as a sequel 
to the encounter with Christianity and the philosophies of the west and obtained 
from there, i.e... from outside, the criteria of their criticism of its own tradition, no 
intrinsic direct western influence in the emergence of Mahima Dharma can be 
traced. On the contrary, this movement derives its criticism of the Hindu tradition 
directly from the tradition itself, thus standing in an almost paradoxical evbrfole 
relation to the tradition which it accepts on the one hand and rejects on the other.” 
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The religion, preached by one Mahima Goswami as early as 1826 was popularized 
later by Bhima Bhoi, a lay tribal disciple of the former through his lyrical poems. 
According to Eschmann, as a religious doctrine Mahima Dharma takes up the Buddhist 


concept of emptiness (Siinya) and identifies it with the Hindu conception of Parama 
Brahma and Isvara Purusa. 


Sinya Parama Brahma is characterized more precisely with the concepts alekha 
(indescribable), Nirguna (without attribute), nirakar (formless), anadi 
(beginingless), niranjana (pure or without support), mahima (radiance, glory), all 
of which already appear in the medieval Oriya literature for describing Simya 
Brahma or as synonyms for Him. 


This religion opposed idolatry, polytheism, priestcraft, Brahmanical dominance, 
and the caste system. It preaches philanthropy and the upliftment of the down-trodden. 
Bhima Bhoi wrote in the twenty-seventh Boli of his Stuti Chintamani. 


How can I stand the immeasurable sufferings of mankind? For the redemption of 
the world, if it is necessary, 1 can go to hell. 


According to a report in Utkala Dipika, in 1881 some followers of Bhimabhoi raided 
the Jagannatha temple. They declared that under the command of Alekha Swami they 
had come to burn the images of Jagannatha, Balabhadra and Subhadra. The intruders 
came up to Bhoga Mandapa. There followed a scuffle between the temple guards and the 
intruders in which one of the latter died.” The intruders were tried and sentenced to two 
months “rigorous imprisonment” for “rioting” and for “committing trespass into a place 
of worship” in which, as the judgement reads, “low caste people and barbarous people, 
who have no distinction of caste such as the defendants are not allowed to enter.” No 
priest was taken into account for this incident. After this incident the Commissioner of 
Orissa called for reports from Banki, Angul and Dhenkanal about Mahima Dharma. The 
Manager of Dhenkanal state, where Mahima Swami spent a number of years, reported 
that “The followers of this religion are almost all ignorant and illiterate people of the 
lower class of the Hindu Community.” He further reported, “The disciples and followers 
who had left their homes and had been outcasted could not go back to their families and 
were obliged to continue in the new life they had adopted”.*® The Tahasildar of Angul 
reported: “The followers of Mahima appear to have been scattered in almost all the 
Garjats of Orissa, in the Chhatisgarh Division of Central Province, in the regulation 
districts of Orissa and Ganjam. Among the Garjats their members are more numerous 
in the estate of Dhenkanal, Banki, Hindol, Angul than elsewhere.” He noted that the pans 
of Angul, a caste notorious for stealing seemed to have given up their hereditary 
profession of burglary under the influence of Mahima religion, but the followers of this 
new religion were “seen to have been out casted or ex-communicated by their Hindu 
brethren and to have formed a community of themselves.” The Mahima faith failed to 
make inroads into the Brahmanical orthodoxy. The followers of this faith were reported 
to have been tortured by the Brahmins and some zamindars. This faith however came 
into the limelight in the eighties and became popularized through the lyrical bhajans, 
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composed by Bhima Bhoi. It established itself as a radical socio-religious doctrine of the 
sub-altern classes. 

In 1881 a book, written in Santali language but Oriya script, was printed in the 
press of the Maharaja of Mayurbhanj, many of whose subjects belonged to the Santal 
tribe. The book was written by Gobinda Chandra Mahapatra professedly with a view to 
benefitting the Santal boys.” 

In the cultural life of Orissa in the second half of the nineteenth century the 
Bengalis played a dominant role. Since Orissa was a part of Bengal Presidency till 1912, 
and the Oriyas were educationally backward, the Bengalis played dominant roles in 
administration and public life. The Oriya intelligentsia, of which domiciled Bengalis 
constituted an important segment, was also considerably influenced by Bengali literature 
and culture. There was a tendency of temptation among some intellectuals to lay stress 
on English and Bengali at the cost of Oriya and Sanskrit. Decrying this tendency an 
anonymous writer wrote in Utkala Difnka: 


One can not raise one’s prestige by riding a borrowed carriage. Without a good 
knowledge of Sanskrit and the mother tongue, if one utters a few sentences in 
Bengali and English one should not be treated as a learned person. By white- 
washing a mud house, one can not make it a pucca building. If you want to be a 
good poet, you should first read books in Oriya, Bengali, Sanskrit and English.” 


Nevertheless, an indigenous intellectual tradition in Sanskrit and Oriya which had 
been prevailing from the pre-British days persisted all through and the Oriya intelligentsia 
sought to develop the cultural identity of Oriyas in the face of tremendous odds. Not only 
did they face opposition of the majority linguistic communities, but they also were 
constrained by the want of an influential middle class, lack of customers (due to poverty 
and illiteracy), aversion of English knowing persons and Sanskrit scholars towards Oriya 
language. The lack of buyers was partly compensated by the patronage of Rajas and 
Zamindars like Bhagirathi Mahindra Bahadur (the Maharaja of Dhenkanal), Shrirama 
Chandra Bhanjadeo (the Maharaja of Mayurbhanj), Raja Baikuntha Nath De (the 
Zamindar of Balasore). Before undertaking a publication, the Cuttack Printing Company 
had to explore the market potential by calling for the names of buyers. Some books 
could be partially published. Poems and essays were published in journals such as 
Utkala Darpana, Utkala Prabha, and Sambalpur Hitaishini before they could be published 
in the form of books. Pan-Oriya feelings were reflected in the journals which bore such 
names as Utkala Dipika (Lamp of Utkal), Utkala Putra (Son of Utkal), Utkala Darpana 
(Mirror of Utkal) and Utkala Madhupa (Honey bee of Utkal), and also such poems as 
Radhanath Roy's “Chilika” (the lagoon of Orissa), Fakir Mohan Senapati’s poem, “Utkala 
Bhramana” (journey through Utkal) and Gangadhar Meher'’s poem “Utkala Laxmi 
(Utkal, the goddess Laxmi). Those who worked for the development of Oriya Language 
did so with the conviction that Oriya was the language of the Oriyas and that one could 
express one’s feelings and thoughts properly only through one’s mother tongue. As 
Sambalpur Hitaishini observed in 1895, when attempts were made to abolish the Oriya 
language in Sambalpur district, “If a person is not allowed to express his thoughts in his 
mother tongue, he becomes mentally dull.” The pan-Oriya cultural awakening was 
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essentially literary and the awakening resulted in the revival and evaluation of old Kavya 
literature, assimilation of western ideas and influences into Oriya literature and attempts 
to portray the new social situation in colloquial language. The literary development of 
nineteenth century Orissa, by carving out the cultural identity of the Oriyas paved the way 


for a political movement called the ‘Utkal Sammilani’, which was started in 1903 and 
which aimed at unification of Oriya tracts. 
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CHAPTER 12 


Freedom Struggle in Orissa—A New Look 


Amal Kumar Mishra 


of all people in all ages. In the history of India and Afro-Asian countries people had 

to struggle to make themselves free from colonial misrule and mis-governance. In 
the case of Orissa the popular outburst against colonial rule started very soon after her 
occupation by the British in 1803.' The British perpetrated such crimes on the Oriyas 
that the earlier rule of the Marathas (17 51-1803) known for mal-administration was soon 
forgotten and became a matter of no consequence.? By unleashing a kind of terror the 
new bureaucrats of the colonial government unsettled everything till things became 
unbearable. 

Under the new British rule the first jolt of all for Orissa was that it got 
dismembered, consequently segregated and then passed under different 
administrations. The present southern part up to the Chilka lake went under the Madras 
Presidency; the western part went to the Central Provinces while the northern part 
Comprising Puri, Cuttack and Balasore districts was kept under the Bengal Presidency. 
Her lands were put to auction sale at far away Calcutta where many speculative- 
adventurers purchased them and became néw zamindars in Orissa. The coury currency 
long in use was replaced by the British sicca rupee. The flourishing salt industry met an 
end with the imposition of the British Salt monopoly. The land policy threatened the 
people as short-term and temporary settlements became a regular feature, although for 
long a permanent settlement had always been promised to the people. The rent free jagir 
lands were resumed at full rates dispossessing the paiks or the peasant-militia class 
from their home. The new amalas indulged in many types of fraud and fraudulent 
transactions, so the sufferings of the people multiplied manifold. The British officers did 
not understand the native customs or language and consequently depended on their petty 
officials brought from elsewhere, which increased the communication gap between the 
ruler and the ruled. Systematic attempt was made to destroy the self-sufficiency of the 
village system by enforcing new regulations and conditions which broke up the harmony 
and peaceful atmosphere of the rural areas. Thus, the new colonial masters were 
responsible for disturbances hitherto unknown to the Oriya populace.’ 


er from bondage and oppression has always remained the basic human right 
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The first ever attempt to overthrow the new colonial rule was made as early as 
1804, i.e. within one year of the British occupation of Orissa. Jayi Rajguru, the minister 
of the Raja of Khurda, took the leadership and raised a standard of revolt against the 
oncoming British rule in Khurda. He was supported by Raja Mukunda Deva-lI, and had 
many strong supporters among whom the Dala Behera of Tapang was the most prominent. 
A mass upsurge took place which caused great trouble to the new British administration 
and nearly put it out of gear. The people became sentimental and vocal since the honour 
of the king and the minister were involved. However, the British finally put both of them 
in prison. While the Raja languished there at least till 1807, Jayi Rajguru, the minister 
was hanged by the neck. Thus, he became the first ever martyr who sacrificed his life for 
the cause of the motherland. That was the first revolt of Khurda which had taken place 
in 1804.* 

The second Khurda revolt was also quite important since it gave a serious jolt to 
the British rule in 1817-18. This time the leader was Buxi Jagabandhu, the Commander- 
in-Chief of the ex-king of Khurda. The British had caused him a lot of trouble. By fraud 
his estate at Rotang was snatched away and put up for sale by auction. It was purchased 
by one Lakshmi Narayan, a fake name, and then resold to Krishna Chandra Singh, a 
clerk in the office of the British. Although Jagabandhu protested, this was of no avail. The 
British supporting the claim of Krishna Chandra Singh, their own henchman, disclaimed 
the title of the Buxi, who had no other alternative but to take up the banner of revolt 
against the injustice done to him and other persons in similar manner. He was supported 
by large numbers since, after the king and the minister of Khurda, his name was very 
dear to the people of the region. The Khonds, who were tribals, in large numbers 
supported the cause of the Buxi and popular sentiments ran high. Soon it spread from 
Khurda to areas such as Puri, Gop, Kujang, Rupsa, Marichpur, Harispur, Golra, 
Talapada, Purroah, etc. But because of the commotion the revolt caused in Khurda it 
became known as the ‘Khurda Revolt’ of 1817. The mob set fire to police stations and 
offices and unleashed havoc. Buxi Jagabandhu evaded arrest for seven long years because 
of the secret help and assistance he got from the people of Khurda and the Rajas of 
Ghumsar and Nayagarh. However, the British government announced general pardon, as 
a result of which it became possible to capture many rebels. The Buxi finally gave up in 
1825 along with Krushna Chandra Vidyadhar under pressure of circumstances. While 
both of them received lenient punishments, some other rebels like Gopal Chhotaray, 
Vishnu Paikray, Ram Singh and Natha Pradhan were awarded death sentences on 
charges of treason. Many others were either put in prison or faced deportation for life.’ 

Earlier, in South Orissa, particularly in two regions of Parlakhemundi and Ghumsar, 
many rebellions took place during the early part of the British rule. The region came 
under British occupation in 1759 as a part of the Northern Circars under the Madras 
Presidency. Soon thereafter was raised a rebellion against the British by Narayan Deb, 
the zamindar of Parlakhemundi. That was however suppressed in 1768. In 1798, the 
Bisoyees, who were earlier officials working under the native kings, raised an alarm 
against the British rule. In 1830, the British also met with popular protest on the 
appointment of Padmanabha Deb as the Manager of the Estate of Parlakhemundi. They 
took swift action and as a result a number of Bisoyees were executed. In Ghumsar, the 
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situation took a critical turn in 1835, when the native king, Dhananjaya Bhanja, organized 
groups of Khonds against the British. On his death in the same year, i.e. 1835, the 
leadership was taken over by Dora Bisoyee. The Khonds felt cheated and humiliated. 
They got organized and killed about thirteen British soldiers and two British officers. 
Some of the Khond leaders were arrested and some were put in prison and some were 
sent to the gallows. Dora Bisoyee however escaped and he was traced in Angul and 
captured. Till his death he remained a state prisoner. With Dora out of sight, the mantle 
of leadership fell upon Chakra Bisoyee, who revolted in 1846-47. Though this was 
suppressed, he moved from place to place in Kalahandi, Patna and Khondamal areas 
and could not be traced out or arrested by the British. Thus, Chakra Bisoyee could not 
be captured till death. He remained independent till the end of his life evading British 
prison. He maintained this independent character in spite of the fact that the British had 
offered to grant him pardon in case he surrendered. The independence with which Dora 
Bisoyee and Chakra Bisoyee conducted themselves became a thing to be remembered 
for posterity and inspired the future generations of freedom fighters.® 

Surendra Sai was yet another renowned revolutionary who fought against the British 
rule from Sambalpur during the movement of 1857 and after also when he found the 
oppression mounting to scale new height. In fact, Surendra was full of discontent since 
1827 when his claim for the rulership of Sambalpur was not accepted by the British 
authorities. Ultimately, in the outbreak of the ‘Movement of 1857’ the people of 
Sambalpur rallied round Surendra Sai and revolted against the British. Assisted by his 
own uncle Balaram Sai and brothers, support also came from powerful Zamindars, 
Gauntias and Gond tribes, who felt incensed due to their own plight under the British. 
Thus, a very strong discontent of the people of Sambalpur got an opening during the 
movement of 1857. Then the disgruntled sepoys broke open the jail at Hazaribagh and 
the prisoners safely escaped. Surendra and his brother, Udwant who had been put 
behind bars for some time by the British government got released and they came to 
Sambalpur. There began a popular outburst in Sambalpur in which Surendra along with 
his supporters started a guerrilla type of warfare by hiding in the forest regions. Their 
strategy was to cut off all links between Sambalpur and the outside world. So they 
disturbed the lines of communications like the roads connecting Ranchi, Hazaribagh, 
Cuttack, Nagpur and Bombay. The situation became uncontrollable for the British for 
quite sometime. They also found it very difficult to face Surendra and his supporters in 
the forest areas, which were dense and inaccessible. However, the British resorted to 
oppressive measures and unleashed a reign of terror on the common people by causing 
arrests and throwing them into prison if they were found helping Surendra. The Rajas, 
and Zamindars supporting the rebels were asked to desist or pay fines. Some encounters 
took place in which both sides lost men and materials. Still Surendra Sai could not be 
put down. In 1861, the British adopted another strategy and declared amnesty to all who 
surrendered except, of course the key figures like Surendra, Udwant and the former's 
son Mitrabhanu. In the next proclamation, amnesty was also extended to them. Many, 
who had been fed up with the jungle life, surrendered to the British authorities and 
finally, the British could corner Surendra, who finally gave up in 1862. After a time gap 
of a few months two other rebel leaders, Kunjal Singh and Kamal Singh, who had 
surrendered earlier, again resumed their rebellious activities. It caused a lot of headache 
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to the British authorities who suspected complicity of Surendra Sai in this. Therefore on 
23 January 1864 Surendra, his son and close followers were imprisoned and awarded 
deportation for life. However, Surendra and others went on appeal to the court of 
Judicature, which found that many of the charges and allegations levelled against the 
rebels were baseless and without foundation. The British police resorted to this tactics 
as they had been unable to capture the rebel leader Kamal Singh and his followers. 
Despite this, Surendra Sai continued to languish in prison in the fort of Asirgarh till his 
death in 1884.” 

The struggle thus far observed was no doubt inspired by a high sense of devotion 
to the cause of the motherland. But the aim of the fighters was to liberate their respective 
regions only from foreigners. However, they could not organize themselves to form an 
adequate challenge to meet the high profile British authorities who had better military 
organization and weapon systems. Moreover, the freedom fights during this period 
lacked cohesion, since a national will, i.e. a broader all-India perspective was absent. 
These were more or less localized attempts to overthrow the British rule on account of 
local issues and it was only because of this that the British could suppress these 
uprisings easily. So what was required was a common cause, mass appeal and a true 
national canvas. The freedom struggle that started in the later half of the nineteenth 
century in Orissa as elsewhere in India had all these ingredients and therefore it became 
possible to remove the foreign rule at last in 1947. 


GROWTH OF SOCIO-POLITICAL CONSCIOUSNESS 


For any freedom struggle or movement to achieve success what is necessary is mass 
consciousness, since freedom cannot be attained without mass mobilization and support. 
In Orissa this awareness became a necessity in the second half of the nineteenth 
century, because the Oriyas were to be aroused from deep inertia and inferiority complex 
which long years of alien rule had given them. In ancient and medieval periods the 
people of this region had carved out a name for themselves by establishing empires atter 
winning the places belonging to the north as well as the south. But beginning from 1568 
first of all the Sultans of Bengal, then the Mughals, followed by the Naib-Nazims of 
Bengal and the Marathas, and finally the British treated the land and the people of this 
place in such manner that Oriyas nearly lost all their self-esteem. Their very culture was 
on the verge of being obliterated under their oppressive regimes. However, due to factors 
and circumstances which took place in the nineteenth century, the growth of socio- 
political consciousness among the Oriyas became possible. 

The Christian missionaries had come here with the pronounced aim of spreading 
Christianity, yet they had a definite role to play in promoting education, language and 
literature among the Oriya populace. By 1823 they had set up as many as fifteen 
vernacular schools at Cuttack alone. The first ever English school was established at 
Cuttack in 1823. They caused translations of so many religious texts and gospels into 
Oriya language and, thereby, writings in Oriya prose literature got a boost. There was a 
missionary in the name of Amos Sutton who composed volumes on Oriya Grammar, 
History and Geography. He prepared an Oriya primer for children and a dictionary for 
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the general public with great labour. The missionaries also took pains to establish the 
first ever printing press at Cuttack as early as 1837 and printed journals in Oriya 
language, viz., Jnanaruna in 1849, Prabodha Chandrika in 1856 and Arunodaya in 1861. Of 
course, these journals were published to spread Christianity, yet the region benefited the 
most since they happened to be the first ones in the field of publication of journals in 
Orissa. The Oriyas were impressed with these missionaries and on certain points 
interaction with their philosophy developed even at the early stage." Sadhu Sundar Das, 
who had set up the Kujibar Math near Cuttack, was one such preacher who used to 
preach monotheism and denounced idolatry. Some of his disciples even embraced 
Christianity. There is a strong belief that Mahima Swami, the preacher-founder of the 
Alekh tradition or Mahima Dharma was to some extent impressed by Christianity. In 1826, 
he made his first appearance in Orissa by criticizing idol worship, etc. 

The growth, development and spread of the English model of education was another 
influential factor heralding the modern age in Orissa.’ The first government English 
School was opened at Puri as early as 1835 following the decision of Lord William 
Bentinck. In 1841, the school run by the missionaries at Cuttack was taken over by the 
government and renamed as Cuttack Zilla School in 1851. Two more Zilla Schools, one 
at Balasore and another at Puni, were opened in 1853. With private efforts some schools 
had also been opened and one such was the Cuttack Academy, established in 1875 by 
Pyari Mohan Acharya. On 20 January 1868, collegiate education began in Orissa by 
raising the status of the Zilla School at Cuttack to a High School with only six students 
on the rolls. Madhusudan Das, the pioneer among the Oriyas in all respects, known as 
the ‘Grand Old man of Orissa’ for his manifold attainments, passed B.A. in 1870, M.A. 
in 1873, and B.L. in 1878 from Calcutta University. Thus, he earned the unique distinction 
of becoming the first ever graduate, post-graduate and law degree holder of Orissa.'° 

The High School at Cuttack was raised to the status of a college in 1876. Female 
education, however, could not achieve much progress and, as statistics show, only two 
girl students enrolled themselves in the college at Cuttack in July 1897. Thus the progress 
of English education in Orissa in the nineteenth century was slow and halting; vet the 
students who passed out became the torch-bearers of the socio-political consciousness 
in Orissa during the end part of the nineteenth century. 

Improvement in the means of communication was another major factor in ushering 
in socio-political consciousness since the students and the general public got a chance 
to interact with their counterparts living elsewhere. The Coast Canal linking the Hooghly 
with the river Matai near Dhamara in Balasore was opened for movement in 1886. 
Similarly traffic in the railways became fully operational in 1900 by means of the railway 
link established between Puri and Calcutta.” 

The growth and development of modern printing presses and journalism 
contributed immensely to the modernization of Orissa in the nineteenth century. The 
first ever native press, the Cuttack Printing Press, was established by Gauri Shankar Ray 
in 1866 at Cuttack, which published the Utkala Dipika. Another was the Balasore Utkal 
Press, set up by Fakir Mohan Senapati, which published Bodha-Dayini and Balasore 
Samvéad Vahika in 1868-69. In 1889, Sambalpur Hitaisini was published trom Bamanda in 
western Orissa. Other important newspapers and journals were Utkala Darpana (1873), 
Utkala Putra (1873), Sebaka (1883), Pradipa (1885), Oriya O' Nabasamvad (1888), Onya 
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Patriot (1888), Utkala Prava (1891), Utkala Sahitya (1893), Ganjam News (1896) Orissa 
Times (1898), etc. These papers, through their wilt tags, tried to encourage the spirit of 
nationalism and highlighted the miseries of the people under the foreign, colonial rule. 
A formed public opinion slowly emerged in Orissa because of the contributions of these 
newspapers and journals.!? 

The Brahmo Samaj activities had also contributed its share to the building up of 
modern Orissa. As early as 1869, the Utkala Brahmo Samaj was founded at Cuttack and 
Professor Haranath Bhattacharya took over complete charge of this in 1871. Balasore 
was another centre of Brahmo activities. Social change and reform were the motto of the 
participants in this movement. Some eminent figures like Madhusudan Rao, Sadhu 
Charan Roy, Pyari Mohan Acharya, Biswanath Kar, etc. championed the cause of this 
organization and thereby attempted to usher in a new age of awareness among the 
people of Orissa. The journal named Dharmabodhini was published from Balasore, which 
brought out several articles on different important aspects such as monotheism, abolition 
of idol worship, emancipation of women, etc. This definitely had a deep impact on Oriya 
minds. 

The awakening caused, by the progress of Oriya literature was another factor, 
which cannot be brushed aside. In this respect the contributions of some important 
literary figures such as Fakir Mohan Senapati, Radhanath Roy, Madhusudan Rao, 
Gangadhar Meher, Biswanath Kar, Nanda Kishore Bal, etc. were eminently effective. 
Fakir Mohan not only founded a press at Balasore in order to augment the publication of 
Journals and newspapers, but also composed poems, short stories and novels, all of 
which were unique in many respects. He is regarded as the father of modern Oriya 
literature on this account. Mamu, Lachchama, Prayaschita, Chhaman Athaguntha were 
some of his remarkable writings. His superb intellect, keen study of human characters 
and use of satire and wits—all make his writings highly appreciable. Radhanath Roy, 
basically a poet, is regarded as the father of modern Oriya poetry. Among his notable 
writings, Chandrabhaga, Usha, Kedargouri, Chilika, Mahayatra, etc. were superb. 
Madhusudan Rao, popularly called Bhaktakavi, was famous for his devotional songs and 
nationalist poems. He also immortalized himself by preparing the ‘Oriya Primer’ the 
‘first book’ for beginners in the Oriya language. Gangadhar Meher was another great 
poet who contributed immensely through his nationalist poems which inspired many.” 
Biswanath Kar in his edited volume, Utkala Sahitya, gave opportunity to many rising 
scholars, writers, poets to publish their new writings and was a source of inspiration to 
them. Nanda Kishore Bal, a nature-lover, regarded as the village bard, through his 
beautiful writings and poems generated national feeling among the readers and could 
usher in an awakening in the field literature in Orissa. 

The growth of socio-political associations under the educated elite, drawn 
mostly from the middle class Oriya society, augmented the cause of the freedom struggle 
in Orissa in the second half of the nineteenth century. No doubt they had diverse aims 
and objectives ranging from promotion of modern education to protection and 
development of Oriya language, culture and social reform; yet they all believed in the 

overall progress of the land and her people. The Mutual Improvement Society, formed at 
Cuttack as early as in 1859, was the first in this direction and was followed by others like 
the Cuttack Debating Club in 1869, Utkal Brahmo Samaj in 1869, Ganjam Utkala 
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Hitabadini Sabha in 1872. Utkala Bhasa Udipani Sabha in 1873, Balasore National 
Society in 1878, Utkala Sabha in 1882, Orissa Peoples’ Association in 1882, Utkala 
Sahitya Sammilani in 1886, to name a prominent few among them. The thoughtful 
people took active part in these associations and discussed the problems faced by 
society and the country at large and tried to find out the remedies. This was most 
essential during that period in order to establish a common cause and to found a 
common platform from where the call for unity could be given to the masses. In fact, it 
was the Utkala Sabha which championed the cause of the Oriyas in the later part of the 
nineteenth century mostly. Its first meeting was held on 16 August 1882 in the compound 
of the Cuttack Printing Company of Cuttack. Choudhury Kasinath Das and Gauri Sankar 
Ray were the first President and Secretary respectively of this Sabha. It remained in 
existence for quite a long time energizing the Oriyas and mobilizing them for attaining 
the all round development of Orissa. Also, it participated in the national mainstream 
beginning from 1886 by sending member-delegates to the sessions of the Indian National 
Congress. Among other things it demanded, in a meeting held on 19 December 1886, the 
initiation of liberal reforms such as inclusion of more peoples’ representatives in the 
legislative councils of India. Thus, political discussions were held and the Oriyas now 
tried to wrest their due rights from the British authorities and resolutions were moved 
accordingly. The personality and leadership of Madhusudan Das first came into 
prominence through this organization in the last quarter of the nineteenth century. He 
was to lead the Oriyas through its troubled history of many decades for quite some time.!” 

The Indian National congress, which was founded at Bombay in December 1885, 
was received in Orissa. A public meeting was organized on 3 March 1886 at Cuttack, 
where many prominent public figures and personalities met and discussed the resolutions 
adopted in the very first session of the Congress. That created an awareness among the 
people of Orissa, who joined the national mainstream in 1886 by sending some delegates 
to the second session of the Congress held at Calcutta. The Utkala Sabha sent four 
delegates whereas the Balasore National Society sent three, namely Madhusudan Das, 
Hari Ballava Bose, Kalipada Banerjee; while Golak Chandra Bose was sent on behalf of 
the Utkala Sabha and Baikuntha Nath De, Ramesh Chandra Mandal and Bhagaban 
Chandra Das were from Balasore National Society. Thus a channel was opened and a 
link was established. Issues of national importance now reverberated on the soil of 
Orissa because of these pioneering leaders and Orissa did not remain backward at least 


in this respect.!® 


THE QUESTION OF SEPARATE PROVINCEHOOD FOR ORISSA 


From the second half of the nineteenth century the issue of a separate province for 
Orissa engaged the Oriya people. Since their very culture, language and existence were 
at stake under the three administrations of Bengal, the Central Provinces and Madras. 
Certain unfortunate events took place which brought matter to a head. In 1869-70 at 
Balasore, offensive remarks were passed by a few officials hailing from Bengal who 
derided the Oriya language and preferred the replacement of Oriya by Bengali. Similarly 
in 1895 in Sambalpur an official order by the Central Provinces administration was 
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issued to replace Oriya bv Hindi. In Ganjam too the people felt restive over the 
domination of Telugus in all official matters. It created a stir and great commotion. 
With difficulty the problems were handled by the leadership, prominent among whom 
were Fakir Mohan Senapati, Gauri Sankar Ray, Madhusudan Das, Pandit Nilamani 
Vidyaratna, Balabhadra Supakar, etc. Gradually a permanent solution to this problem 
was sought by creation of a separate province for the Oriyas by bringing together and 
unifying the outlying Oriya tracts which were under three different administrations. 
There were manv who supported this issue and wanted that, along with the freedom 
struggle under the banner of Indian National Congress, this question should also be 
addressed and settled. Madhusudan Das took a step forward and discussed the matter 
with Surendra Nath Banerjee of Bengal, since Oriya delegates to the Congress session 
were asked to sit with the delegates from Bengal as Orissa was part of Bengal then. The 
meeting that was held in the Grand Hotel of Calcutta between these two leaders in 1902, 
however, could not result in favour of the Oriya cause and Madhusudan had to return 
disappointed. He happened to be the central figure in the public life of Orissa at that 
period and when he decided to set up ‘Utkala Sammilani’ towards the last part of 1903 
at Cuttack with the avowed objective of attaining province-hold for Orissa, a parting of 
ways was effected between the national leadership and Oriya leadership for quite 
sometime.!” 


SWADESHI MOVEMENT IN ORISSA 


At this critical juncture Gopabandhu Das, a new leader, quite sensitive, energetic and 
resourceful, arrived on the political scene of Orissa. He was eager to continue the 
association of Orissa with the Indian National Congress. He completed his higher 
education at Calcutta and returned to Orissa with new nationalistic ideas. The ‘Swadesh: 
Movement’ in Orissa was organized and many meetings were held at Cuttack, Pun, 
Balasore, Sambalpur, etc. and full solidarity with the people of Bengal in times of their 
dire distress was expressed. Boycott of foreign goods and making bonfire of these 
became a regular practice. At the same time importance was laid on the manufacture 
of native products of quality. On 7 August 1907 a huge exhibition of native goods was 
organized for public display in the Town Hall of Cuttack. Gopabandhu set up a model 
school on nationalistic lines at Satyavadi and called it Vana Vidyalaya, to which talented 
scholars were brought as teachers. He collected a band of dedicated teachers who later 
on became the nation-builders and freedom fighters of great repute. They were Pandit 
Nilakantha, Pandit Godavanis, Acharya Harihara, Pandit Krupasindhu, Pandit Lingaraj, 
who devoted their life to making the students ideal citizens of mother India in years to 
come. Later on, this school was also declared a national school. By this time Madhusudan 
Das who had formally dissociated from Congress activities, did not lag behind in Swadesi 
ideas. By then he had established ‘Utkal Tannery’ and ‘Orissa Filigree Works’ at Cuttack, 
in both of which emphasis was given to the dignity of human labour and qualitative 
products as an alternative to foreign goods. Onissa responded to the Swadeshi ideas and 
movement of Bengal in this way.” 
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ORISSA IN THE MAINSTREAM OF FREEDOM STRUGGLE 


Pandit Gopabandhu’s personality and leadership increasingly came to the forefront in 
the years starting from 1918. The Utkala Sammilani held its annual session at Cuttack 
in 1918 and it was chaired by Gopabandhu, who urged upon the Member-delegates to 
give up the path adopted so long from 1903 and instead to link Orissa again to the 
Congress movement. The views of Gopabandhu had the desired effect, because in the 
following year, 1919, when the Sammilani held its annual session at Puri, Chakradhar 
Behera as President fully endorsed the views of Gopabandhu and wanted that Orissa 
should participate in the national mainstream. In fact a rift was taking shape between 
the old guards and the young ones in the leadership circle of Orissa.’ 

The Congress held a special session at Calcutta on 4 September 1920, which was 
presided over by Lala Lajpat Rai. Here a resolution moved by Gandhiji was adopted 
accepting the principle of a non-violent non-cooperation movement till swaraj was 
achieved. Gopabandhu and Jagabandhu Singh not only fully identified themselves with 
this new principle of the Congress but also went to attend the next annual session of the 
Congress held at Nagpur, where the final decision on this was taken and adopted. The 
people of India were now entering a very crucial phase of their freedom struggle and 
Orissa cast its lot with it. As many as thirty-five delegates attended this historic session 
at Nagpur who included, among others, Gopabandhu Das, Jagabandhu Singh, Bhagirathi 
Mohapatra, Mukunda Prasad Das, Niranjan Patnaik, Jadumani Mangaraj, H. K. Mahatab, 
etc. Here something worthwhile was achieved by the Oriya delegates, since the Congress 
agreed in principle to allow the formation of a separate provincial Congress Committee 
for Orissa on linguistic basis. This was considered a big achievement by the Oriya 
leadership under Gopabandhu Das, since it would help in the formation of a separate 
province of Orissa in future while pursuing the freedom struggle.” 

From Nagpur the delegates came to Chakradharpur enroute to Orissa since the 
Utkala Sarnmilani was to hold its annual session here between 30 December 1920 and 
1 January 1921. A historic decision was taken there, though it irked some, that 
henceforward Orissa would be part of the freedom struggle and the Congress movement 
on an all-India basis. Thus Orissa returned to the mainstream of the freedom struggle 
after a long gap of nearly seventeen years.” 

A young batch of students from this time onwards remained with Gopabandhu all 
along and supported the cause of the freedom struggle devoting their full energy and 
attention. They had been to Calcutta and Nagpur in order to attend both the special and 
the annual sessions of the Indian National Congress. From now on they became the 
torch-bearers of the freedom struggle in Orissa. They were H. K. Mahatab, Nabakrishna 
Chaudhury, Malati Devi, Jadumani Mangaraj, Raja Krushna Bose, Nityananda Kanungo, 
ete.* 


The Non-<cooperation Movement 


The Non-~cooperation Movement was in all India scale and became a new experiment 
under the leadership of Gandhiji. It meant no co-operation with the British government 
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which had fired upon unarmed people who had congregated at Jallianwala Bagh at 
Amritsar. Highly touched by this idealistic fervor, Gopabandhu Das, Jagabandhu Singh 
and Bhagirathi Mohapatra gave up their practice at the Bar; Pandit Nilakantha his 
professorship at Calcutta University; Lingaraj Mishra, Md. Hanif, Gopabandhu 
Choudhury, Surendra Nath Das their government services; Nanda Kishore Das, 
Nabakrushna Chaudhury, Niranjan Patnaik, Raj Krushna Bose and H.K. Mahatab their 
valuable higher studies. These sacrifices did not go in vain since that created a lot of stir 
in the public life of Orissa.” 

The Utkal Provincial Congress Committee was formed shortly after and 
Gopabandhu Das became the President and Bhagirathi Mohapatra, the Secretary. 
Attempt was made to popularize the Congress and accordingly some dynamic leaders 
were given charge of some areas. Nilakantha Das remained in charge of Sambalpur; 
Niranjan Patnaik, of Ganjam; Krupasindhul Mishra and Jagabandhu Singh, of Puri; Raj 
Krushna Bose, of Jajpur; Bhagirathi Mohapatra of Cuttack Sadar; Jadumani Mangaraj, of 
Kendrapada; H.K. Mahatab, of Balasore and Godavaris Misra, of Singhbhum.* 

The image of the National Congress as the champion of the freedom struggle was 
further reinforced when Mahatma Gandhi made a tour of Orissa in the last week of 
March 1921. He visited Bhadrak, Cuttack, Satyavadi, Puri and Berhampur and all his 
meetings were crowded by teeming millions of people who longed for a glimpse of that 
charismatic personality. He urged upon the people to join the Non-cooperation Movement 
and to contribute freely to the ‘Tilak Swaraj Fund’ According to an estimate, by 30 June 
1921, the Utkala Provincial Congress Committee had been able to enroll as many as 
39,000 people as Congress members and collect as much as 21,000 rupees for the said 
Fund. About 16,000 spinning wheels had been by then distributed among the Oriyas.®” 

Following a decision to set up national schools in Orissa, Sambalpur became the 
first place where such a school was founded because of the untiring efforts of Pandit 
Nilakanth. At Chakradharpur, through the efforts of Godavari Misra, another such school 
was organized. The earlier Vana Vidyalaya at this time was turned into a national school 
which was visited by Gandhiji in March 1921. He was greatly impressed by the visit to 
this ideal school, about which he later said: “No wonder, if I believe that with such 
earnest men Swaraj is possible of attainment during the year I passed a most 
delightful day in the midst of the boys and their teachers.” In the time to come such 
national schools ware further encouraged and they were set up at Cuttack, Soro and 
Jagatsinghpur. ‘Utkala Swarajya Sikhya Parishad’—a sort of National University was set 
up with Pandit Gopabandhu Das as President and Nanda Kishore Das as Secretary in 
order to co-ordinate the examination matters of the national schools. 

A number of training centres functioned at different places in Orissa to train more 
and more freedom fighters on non-violent lines. They were mainly ‘Swaraj Ashram’ at 
Cuttack, ‘ Alakashrama’ at Jagatsinghpur and Swaraj-Mandir at Balasore. Important lessons 
on Charakha, Hindu-Muslim unity, demerits of untouchability, organization of panchayats 
at the village level, emancipation of women, picketing before foreign cloth and liquor 
shops were given here. People volunteered to join the freedom struggle. A sort of mass 
agitation started in places like Balasore, Bhadrak, Cuttack, Puri, Berhampur, Sambalpur, 
etc. Total boycott of revenue offices and law courts took place and the British government 
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struggle led by Chakradhar Behera, the tenants refused to pay 64 types of illegal 
impositions to the local chief. When Gopabandhu Das and some other Congress leaders 
wanted to go there and join the people at Kanika they were arrested and imprisoned.” 

The students who had joined the freedom struggle out of sheer dedication also 
made a mark during this period. They no doubt faced many difficulties, harassment and 
humiliations; but by braving all odds at all hours they forged ahead with the non-co- 
operation work entrusted to them. They picketted at the liquor, opium and ganja shops 
as well as those selling foreign clothes. They were also engaged in enrolling more 
members and in collecting cash for the ‘Tilak Swaraj Fund’, apart from spreading of the 
Congress message on the Gandhian models. This novel experience made the students 
more confident, self-reliant, selfless and devoted to national cause. On occasions they 
came near the point of total starvation as no food was available and if at all they had 
some, they cooked it outside the village under the trees where they stayed for the night. 
H.K Mahatab, recounting his student days when he participated in this work, praised 
the limits of endurance shown Nilambar, Karunakar and Biswanath, who were then his 
close associates. The response of the people was no doubt enthusiastic as expected; yet 
they felt a little disturbed and helpless in the presence of the British police and the 
native landlords. The fearless activities of the students however sent strong signals and 
raised awareness in the people about the need for action in the circumstances and 
enthused to cast off their fear and join the freedom struggle. One of the students, Raj 
Krushna Bose, who was pursuing a medical course at Cuttack, set a very daring example 
at this critical time by courting arrest and being the first in Orissa among the student 
community to get imprisoned. Jadumani Mangaraj went on tour to mobilize supporters in 
favour of the non-cooperation movement in the princely states of Kanika and Dhenkanal, 
regardless of the famed wrath of the local chiefs. There was great enthusiasm for the 
freedom struggle during the non-cooperation phase when suddenly it was called off by 
Gandhiji following the sad incident at Chauri-Chaura.™ 

A sort of union or compromise was achieved between the Congress and the Utkala 
Saramilani in 1923, when the later agreed to accept more popular programmes of the 
freedom struggle namely, the use of Khadi, national education, village panchayats, release 
of political prisoners, etc. Thus in 1924, when the Utkala Provincial Congress held its 
annual session presided over by Acharya Prafulla Chandra Roy, Madhu Sudan Das, the 
much respected Oriya leader of great repute who had virtually started the Congress 
activities in Orissa, made his return to the congress organization. Thus the freedom 
struggle in Orissa was further strengthened and moulded public opinion on the high 
Gandhian ideals preached by the party, mainly through the District Congress 
Committees. Measures were also adopted to open Congress Committees in each and 
every police station area also.® 

The freedom struggle in Orissa during this period got the whole-hearted and 
enthusiastic support of the Women folk of Orissa who came forward to participate in 
every programme of national importance. Rama Devi, Sarala Devi, A. Lakshmi Bai, 
Malati Devi, etc. were the names of few prominent figures among them. The visits of 
Mahatma Gandhi to Orissa in August 1925 and in December 1927 augured well with a 
stupendous response from the people. As ill luck would have it, Orissa suffered a big loss 
due to the untimely demise of Pandit Gopabandhu Das in 1928.* 
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The Salt Satyagraha or Civil Disobedience Movement 


The Lahore session of the Congress was organized in 1929 and Purna Swaraj or complete 
independence was declared as the only objective of the freedom struggle. This pledge of 
independence was read out and observed by the people on 26 January 1930 every where 
in India. Somehow the British police was determined to disturb it and it resorted to the 
arrest of eminent freedom fighters like Pandit Lingaraj Mishra, Acharya Harihara, 
Bholanath Saha, Krupasindhu Hota, etc. Some others like H.K. Mahatab, Godavarish 
Misra, Nanda Kishore Das, Narayan Birabar Samant, Biswanath Das, Pandit Nilakantha, 
etc. withdrew from their respective legislatures to take the new message of the Congress 
to the people at large and to energize them to join the freedom struggle.” 

The British salt monopoly imposed on the Oriya people had caused an irreparable 
loss to the economy of the land and her people. Therefore when news of the coming ‘Salt 
Satyagraha’ or civil disobedience movement came to Orissa its people were very 
enthusiastic and welcomed it. 

Terror and repressive measures were unleashed by the British Government. A 
press ordinance was issued and the publication of ‘The Samaja’ and ‘The Prajatantra,’ 
which were circulating the news, were stopped. Despite this the mass enthusiasm could 
not be stopped and as per an estimate by the end of November 1930, about 1200 
volunteers had already courted arrest for this important part of the freedom struggle. 
Mahatma Gandhi and Jawaharlal Nehru even felt bound to greet the people of Orissa for 
their bold gesture and participation in the movement. After Dandi, where Gandhiji and 
other top leaders were themselves present, Orissa ranked second so far as the volume 
and success of the struggle was concerned. The British Government took further steps 
and declared the Congress organization unlawful. As a result the 46th annual session of 
the Congress, which was to be held at Puri in Orissa in 1932, was put off indefinitely. 
Police raids continued on the congress offices located at Puri, Cuttack, Balasore, 
Ganjam, Sambalpur, etc. In spite of all these repressive measures popular activities like 
defying the salt law and manufacture of contraband salt continued till 1934, when the 
Satyagraha was formally called off with the Congress party’s acceptance of the 
constitutional programme of entering the legislatures.” 


FORMATION OF THE SEPARATE PROVINCE OF ORISSA 
AND INSTALLATION OF THE FIRST NATIONALIST MINISTRY 


The separate provincehood for Orissa became a reality and she attained that status on 
1st April 1936 by “The Government of India (Constitution of Orissa) Order, 1936.” This 
momentous event helped the cause of the freedom struggle in Orissa since a big problem 
that was haunting the mind of the Oriya elite and leadership for a long time was now 
over. A whole hearted approach was now necessary to give a final shape to the freedom 
struggle going on. In January 1937 general elections were held to the new Legislative 
Assembly of Orissa. The election campaign that was organized by the Congress became 
a part of the larger freedom struggle because the supporters of foreign rule like the 
Rajas, Zamindars and Sahukars or Mahajans were all arraigned ro the Congress 
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propaganda, and largely due to his efforts, the visits of top national leaders including 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, as well as the untiring efforts of party volunteers and workers, 
the Congress was returned in the polls with an absolute majority. It won as many as 37 
out of 56 seats, which were open to elections in a 60 member assembly. This great feat 
astounded even the top leadership, and Pandit Nehru and Sardar Patel both 
congratulated the people of Orissa by sending a wire on their grand success in the 
elections.” 

Soon after acceptance of office under the provision of the Government of India Act, 
1935, Orissa engaged the attention of the congress. But it was not ready to jump to any 
conclusion unless and until the British authorities gave a categorical assurance of non- 
interference in the day to day functioning of the popular ministry. The British high-ups 
remained tight-lipped for sometime and even inaugurated the system of provincial 
autonomy on 1 April 1936, but the Maharaja of Paralakhemundi was appointed as the 
first Premier of the province despite his party's minority in the Assembly.” The Congress 
had taken the election as a part of the freedom fight and therefore, it protested 
vehemently over the appointment of the Premiere. Realizing their own folly the British 
finally extended an invitation to the Congress to form the ministry. On 17 July 1937 a 
popular ministry under Congress leadership led by Premier Biswanath Das took the 
reins of administration. Biswanath Das happened to be an experienced person having 
started the ‘Raiyat Movement’ as early as 1918 in Ganjam, and was thus called the 
‘Raiyat-Sakha’ by the people.” The Congress socialists and the Utkal Provincial Krushak 
Sangha thus expected a lot from his ministry and Das, true to his words, brought in 
drastic changes and reforms not only in the style of governance but by way of moving so 
many legislations on the floor of the legislature of Orissa. He was always reminded of the 
words of Gandhiji: 


This office acceptance is not intended to work the Act anyhow. In the persuasion by 
the Congress of its goal of complete independence, it is a serious attempt on the 
one hand to avoid a bloody revolution and on the other to avail mass civil 
disobedience on a scale hitherto not attempted.™ 


Further, the directive of the Congress Working Committee was there which 
implored: 


the Congress Ministries must make every effort to give effect to the Congress 
Programme as given in the election manifesto. The Congress has permitted the 
formation of Ministries by Congressmen with a view to strengthening the people 
and hastening their march to the goal of independence.” 


The first nationalist ministry under Congress leadership tried its best to ameliorate 
the condition of the peasantry by passing several legislations like ‘The Orissa Tenancy 
Bill’ ‘The Madras Estates (Orissa Amendment) Bill’, ‘The Orissa Monev-lenders’ Bill 
‘The Orissa Cooperative Land Mortogage Banks’ Bill’, etc. Due to tremendous pressure 
of the opposition consisting of vested interest groups like the Rajas, Zamindars and 
Sahukars, ‘The Madras Estates (Orissa Amendment) Bill was turned down by the 
Governor-General in February 1941, a long time after it was passed in the Assembly. The 
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under the different provisions of the other acts. Besides the ministry also gave its 
attention to the development of cottage industries and khadi and took steps for the 
implementation of total prohibition in Orissa. A ‘Religious Endowments Act’ was passed 
for better management of maths and monasteries and to fulfil the purpose for which they 
had been established in the past. A big step in the direction of educational progress was 
taken by setting up the Board of Basic Education with Gopabandhu Chaudhury as the 
Chairman.”® 

The ministry faced two big constitutional crises, but very diligently steered its way 
out. One such crisis was posed by the proposal that J. R. Dain, the Commissioner, take 
charge of the Office of Governor in the event of Sir John Austin Hubback going on leave 
to London. Biswanath Das viewed this as forming part of the freedom struggle and very 
rightly questioned the propriety of this move. Mahatma Gandhi, Subhas Chandra Bose 
and many others gave their considered opinion and as such Biswanath Das got ready to 
resign in that eventuality. However, Sir Hubback cancelled the proposed leave and the 
problem could be avoided. Another crisis threat was to do with the implementation of the 
Princes Protection Act in the period of the ‘Prajamandal Movement’ in the princely 
states or Garjats of Orissa. The ministry was in no mood to send police assistance to the 
rulers to overcome the difficulties faced by them due to this movement. The British 
Governor wanted to render help. The ministry did not. The worst fears of the ministry 
came true when Baji Rout, a small boy, fell to police bullets in Dhenkanal. Now, who was 
the government, became a debatable question. The ministry under Biswanath Das 
asserted itself. The governor said that he happened to be the Government. A near crisis 
was about to develop. But the Act was not enforced in actual practice. The crisis thus 
blew over. These two were considered constitutional victories in favour of the first 
nationalist ministry under Biswanath Das. The ministry however resigned finally on 
4 November 1939 in protest against unilateral British commitment of India to the 
Second World War.* 


INDIVIDUAL CIVIL DISOBEDIENCE MOVEMENT 


In March 1940, the call to launch a new programme of non-~cooperation with British war 
efforts and to start an individual ‘Civil Disobedience’ was given by the Indian National 
Congress in its Ramgarh session. In Orissa, H. K. Mahatab was given its charge and 
a move for reorganization of the Congress at the district level was undertaken. Finally, 
on 1 December 1940 it was started in Orissa and on that very day Mahatab was arrested 
for delivering an anti-war speech at Remuna. Following this Biswanath Das, Naba Krushna 
Chaudhury, Nityananda Kanungo, Sadasiv Tripathy, Bodhram Dubey, Mohan Das, 
Radhakrushna Biswasray, Lokanath Mishra and Sarala Devi were also put under arrest. 
Youth forums were formed to continue the activities of this movement in the villages. 


THE QUIT INDIA MOVEMENT 


By the middle of 1942, however, the strategy was changed and a proposal of general 


revolt was thought over. Accordingly on 8 August 1942 the ‘Quit India Resolution’ was 
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adopted by the Congress at Bombay.” All important Congress leaders available were 
arrested at Bombay and from Orissa, H.K. Mahatab was among those arrested there 
and was sent to Ahmadnagar jail. All Congress offices were raided and seized by the 
British police by July-August 1942, The matter was not that easy for the British 
government since the revolt assumed its full form towards the later part of August 1942. 
People took it that the administrative machinery had collapsed and, therefore, were 
prepared to take law and order into their own hands. Many cases of violent acts like 
attack on post and revenue offices and police thanas took place, while snapping of 
telegraph wire became a common thing. It assumed a serious form and resulted in a 
mass upsurge at Koraput under Lakshman Naik. He coined fiery slogans and enthused 
the people, mostly tribals, with the message that the British rule had come to an end and 
the Raja of Jeypore was no more. When police resorted to firing, four persons got killed 
and four were injured. Lakshman Naik, who got injured too, was later on sent to the 
gallows where he was hanged on 29 March 1943. At Nawarangpur also the police fired 
upon the people and altogether fifteen persons died and fourteen got injured. In Cuttack, 
the student mass got involved and on 15 August 1942 they set fire to the office building 
of Ravenshaw College. Bibudhendra Mishra and Surajmal Saha got arrested and were 
sent to jail at Berhampur. The lawyers in Cuttack also took part in this revolt and held 
meetings urging the British rulers to set up a ‘National Government’ In Jajpur the mob 
became violent and were about to take action when a plane flew over and dropped 
dynamites. In Balasore the situation also took an ugly turn when the mob attacked the 
police station at Bhandaripokhari on 17 August 1942. In Dhamnagar the same kind of 
encounter between the police party and the mob was reported. At Eram in Bhadrak, the 
most tragic incident of the killing of about 26 persons by the police, according to official 
statistics, was reported, whereas according to an unofficial estimate, about 35 persons 
got killed and 107 persons were injured.* 

The socialist leaders, prominent among whom were Surendra Nath Dwivedi, 
Biswanath Parida, Ghanashyam Patnaik, Nishamani Khuntia, Banka Bihari Das, etc. 
started underground activities and tried to coordinate matters avoiding police watch. 
But later, all of them including many others were captured and put behind bars. The 
‘Quit India Movement’ was thus another big landmark in the history of the freedom 
struggle in Orissa. It was really a mass movement, since not only the coastal people but 
also people belonging to the hilly tracts like Koraput got involved in it and died for the 
cause of the motherland. Definitely the effect of this mass struggle was felt in the years 
to come. Freedom, however, was achieved in 1947, when the British learnt that no more 
denial was possible under any circumstance. 

The freedom struggle in Orissa was a bright chapter in the history of the state as 
a whole and showed the extent to which people could sacrifice their everything to save 
the cause of their motherland. 


NOTES 
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under the different provisions of the other acts. Besides the ministry also gave its 
attention to the development of cottage industries and khadi and took steps for the 
implementation of total prohibition in Orissa. A ‘Religious Endowments Act’ was passed 
for better management of maths and monasteries and to fulfil the purpose for which they 
had been established in the past. A big step in the direction of educational progress was 
taken by setting up the Board of Basic Education with Gopabandhu Chaudhury as the 
Chairman.” 

The ministry faced two big constitutional crises, but very diligently steered its way 
out. One such crisis was posed by the proposal that J. R. Dain, the Commissioner, take 
charge of the Office of Governor in the event of Sir John Austin Hubback going on leave 
to London. Biswanath Das viewed this as forming part of the freedom struggle and very 
rightly questioned the propriety of this move. Mahatma Gandhi, Subhas Chandra Bose 
and many others gave their considered opinion and as such Biswanath Das got ready to 
resign in that eventuality. However, Sir Hubback cancelled the proposed leave and the 
problem could be avoided. Another crisis threat was to do with the implementation of the 
Princes Protection Act in the period of the ‘Prajamandal Movement’ in the princely 
states or Garjats of Orissa. The ministry was in no mood to send police assistance to the 
rulers to overcome the difficulties faced by them due to this movement. The British 
Governor wanted to render help. The ministry did not. The worst fears of the ministry 
came true when Baji Rout, a small boy, fell to police bullets in Dhenkanal. Now, who was 
the government, became a debatable question. The ministry under Biswanath Das 
asserted itself. The governor said that he happened to be the Government. A near crisis 
was about to develop. But the Act was not enforced in actual practice. The crisis thus 
blew over. These two were considered constitutional victories in favour of the first 
nationalist ministry under Biswanath Das. The ministry however resigned finally on 
4 November 1939 in protest against unilateral British commitment of India to the 
Second World War.* 


INDIVIDUAL CIVIL DISOBEDIENCE MOVEMENT 


In March 1940, the call to launch a new programme of non-cooperation with British war 
efforts and to start an individual ‘Civil Disobedience’ was given by the Indian National 
Congress in its Ramgarh session.“* In Orissa, H. K. Mahatab was given its charge and 
a move for reorganization of the Congress at the district level was undertaken. Finally, 
on 1 December 1940 it was started in Orissa and on that very day Mahatab was arrested 
for delivering an anti-war speech at Remuna. Following this Biswanath Das, Naba Krushna 
Chaudhury, Nityananda Kanungo, Sadasiv Tripathy, Bodhram Dubey, Mohan Das, 
Radhakrushna Biswasray, Lokanath Mishra and Sarala Devi were also put under arrest. 
Youth forums were formed to continue the activities of this movement in the villages. 


THE QUIT INDIA MOVEMENT 


By the middle of 1942, however, the strategy was changed and a proposal of general 
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adopted by the Congress at Bombay.* All important Congress leaders available were 
arrested at Bombay and from Orissa, H.K. Mahatab was among those arrested there 
and was sent to Ahmadnagar jail. All Congress offices were raided and seized by the 
British police by July-August 1942, The matter was not that easy for the British 
government since the revolt assumed its full form towards the later part of August 1942. 
People took it that the administrative machinery had collapsed and, therefore, were 
prepared to take law and order into their own hands. Many cases of violent acts like 
attack on post and revenue offices and police thanas took place, while snapping of 
telegraph wire became a common thing. It assumed a serious form and resulted in a 
mass upsurge at Koraput under Lakshman Naik. He coined fiery slogans and enthused 
the people, mostly tribals, with the message that the British rule had come to an end and 
the Raja of Jeypore was no more. When police resorted to firing, four persons got killed 
and four were injured. Lakshman Naik, who got injured too, was later on sent to the 
gallows where he was hanged on 29 March 1943. At Nawarangpur also the police fired 
upon the people and altogether fifteen persons died and fourteen got injured. In Cuttack, 
the student mass got involved and on 15 August 1942 they set fire to the office building 
of Ravenshaw College. Bibudhendra Mishra and Surajmal Saha got arrested and were 
sent to jail at Berhampur. The lawyers in Cuttack also took part in this revolt and held 
meetings urging the British rulers to set up a ‘National Government’ In Jajpur the mob 
became violent and were about to take action when a plane flew over and dropped 
dynamites. In Balasore the situation also took an ugly turn when the mob attacked the 
police station at Bhandaripokhari on 17 August 1942. In Dhamnagar the same kind of 
encounter between the police party and the mob was reported. At Eram in Bhadrak, the 
most tragic incident of the killing of about 26 persons by the police, according to official 
statistics, was reported, whereas according to an unofficial estimate, about 35 persons 
got killed and 107 persons were injured.“ 

The socialist leaders, prominent among whom were Surendra Nath Dwivedi, 
Biswanath Parida, Ghanashyam Patnaik, Nishamani Khuntia, Banka Bihari Das, etc. 
started underground activities and tried to coordinate matters avoiding police watch. 
But later, all of them including many others were captured and put behind bars. The 
‘Quit India Movement’ was thus another big landmark in the history of the freedom 
struggle in Orissa. It was really a mass movement, since not only the coastal people but 
also people belonging to the hilly tracts like Koraput got involved in it and died for the 
cause of the motherland. Definitely the effect of this mass struggle was felt in the years 
to come. Freedom, however, was achieved in 1947, when the British learnt that no more 
denial was possible under any circumstance. 

The freedom struggle in Orissa was a bright chapter in the history of the state as 
a whole and showed the extent to which people could sacrifice their everything to save 


the cause of their motherland. 
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CHAPTER 13 


Harekrushna Manhatab: 
Architect of Modern Orissa 


Pradipta Kumar Ray 


He was a versatile genius, who played a key role in the freedom struggle of the 
country. Moreover, he made immense contributions in the process of nation 
building and social reform, as well as in the field of culture, literature, history and 
Journalism. A charismatic national leader, he had vision for Orissa as well as the 


country. 


Fee: Mahatab can rightly be called the chief architect of modern Orissa. 


FAMILY BACKGROUND AND EARLY LIFE 


Dr. Mahatab was born on 21 November 1899 in the Zamindar family of Agarpada, a 
village in the Bhadrak sub-division (now a district) of the undivided Balasore district of 
Orissa. His ancestors had come to Orissa from Amritsar in the Punjab along with the 
invading Mughal army during the reign of Emperor Akbar in the sixteenth century. They 
belonged to the Kshetri caste which had monopolized the business of supplying food and 
other consumer articles to the armed forces of the Mughal emperors at that time. Some 
of the people of this business community, who had come to Orissa with the Mughal army, 
stayed back and settled in Orissa with their families. The Zamindar family of Agarpada 
was one such family. The surname of the family was “Singh” As the law and order 
situation was very unsettled in the region at the time, the family forcefully occupied some 
portion of estate of the Zamindar family of Agarapada, then settled in Keonjhar state 
and declared itself as ruler of the portion. 

From that time onwards, Agarapada zamindari was considered as a separate 
estate and the Zamindar assumed the title of “Raja” Ram Chandra Singh, the great 
maternal grandfather of Dr. Mahatab was the owner of a part of the Agarapada estate. 
As he had no children, he adopted his sister’s son, Jagannatha Mahatab who, became 
the maternal grandfather of Harekrushna Mahatab. In course of time the number of 
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Kshetn families settled in Orissa became very few and marriage relations of the 
community got confined within that circle. Some Kshetri families, which had become 
poor in course of time, had also settled in Asureswar village in the district of Cuttack, 
and lived there just like the other villagers. 

Following the caste rules, Jagannatha Mahatab arranged the marriage of his eldest 
daughter Tohfa Bibi with Krushna Charan Das, a handsome and intelligent young man of 
a verv poor Kshetn family of Asureswar. 

After the marriage, the entire family of Krushna Charan was brought to Agarapada 
and Krushna Charan lived in the Agarapada Zamindar family like an adopted son and 
was assigned the work of management of the estate. After a short period of time, 
_Jagannatha Mahatab became sick and died without having a male child. After the death 
of Jagannatha, his adopted son Harekrushna, became the owner of the Agarapada estate 
and his surname was changed from Das to Mahatab, though the surnames of his other 
brothers continued as Das. In practice, after the death of Jagannatha Mahatab, Krushna 
Charan Das , the father of Hare Krishna, worked as the Zamindar of the estate till the 
latter took over the management. 

Krushna Charan, Mahatab'’s father, came from a poor family and did not receive 
education beyond the primary level. But he was a highly intelligent man and had the 
capacity to manage the Zamindari estate. He was a honest and religious man and 
believed in the doctrines of Vaishnavism. He desired that his children should be well- 
educated and led a disciplined life. Dr. Mahatab admits that his early training in a 
simple and disciplined life helped him greatly in the freedom movement and in 
shouldering great responsibilities in his future life. His mother, Tohfa Bibi, was also a 
virtuous and religious lady. She had studied up to the primary level, but she also read the 
Ramayana, the Mahabharata and other puranas and told stories to her children. Thus, 
Mahatab'’s parents influenced him greatly in his early life. 

Mahatab began his education in the village Chatasali which ran on traditional lines 
before it was converted into a modern primary school through the efforts of his father. 
His early ‘Chatasali’ and primary school teachers, ninety-year old Sadei Das, Jagabandhu 
Mohanty and Bishnu Charan Panigrahi significantly influenced the development of his 
character in childhood. After completing primary education, he and his elder brother, 
Narasimha Charan, studied in the middle vernacular school of the village, which was 
raised to a Middle English school later. As the school had no provision for teaching 
English, his father engaged Krupasindhu Mohanty to coach the boys in English. Mahatab 
mentions that Krupasindhu Mohanty and Bahagaban Caharan Mohapatra, the Head 
Pandit of the Middle Vernacular school, always inspired him to be a great man in future 
and through short stories always impressed on him the qualities necessary to be a great 
man. Bhagaban Charan Mohapatra also inculcated in him a liking for Oriya literature 
and at that early age he attempted to write verses on stories from the Ramayana. 

After completing his studies in the Middle Vernacular school, Mahatab and his 
elder brother were admitted into Bhadrak High School. As mentioned earlier, Mahatab’s 
father was a strict disciplinarian. He did not allow the boys to handle money at all. He 
wanted his sons to live in a simple and frugal manner even though they belonged to a 
Zamindar family. Mahatab has himself admitted that as he had lived a simple and frugal 

life in his childhood and early youth, he was not predisposed to a luxurious living later. 
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Mahatab was admitted into the Bhadrak High School at the age of thirteen and 
passed the matriculation examination at the age of seventeen. In the school, he was 
regarded as a good student, but from the beginning of his school career, he was 
determined not to serve in government or private offices nor to lead the luxurious life of 
a Zamindar but to devote his life to public service. The period of his school life coincided 
with the time of the First World War. Many revolutionary activities were taking place in 
Bengal at the time. At Balasore, Jatin Mukherjee and his associates had sacrificed their 
lives by fighting with the British soldiers. Mahatab was greatly influenced by this event 
and his mind was greatly agitated. Most of the teachers of his school were also 
sympathetic to the revolutionary activities and C.L.D. police officials constantly watched 
such activities of the students and teachers. 

The Headmaster of the school and other teachers did not like the attitude of the 
police and encouraged the courageous and revolutionary activities of the students. 

While he was a student of Bhadrak High School, Mahatab came in contact with the 
workers of the Rama Krishna Mission. They had come to Bhadrak for famine relief work. 
Mahatab was greatly influenced by their selfless work for the service of the poor and 
hungry people. This event attracted him towards the activities of the Rama Krishna 
Mission and he read many of the writings of Swami Vivekananda and Rama Krishna 
Paramahansa. 


LIFE AT RAVENSHAW COLLEGE, CUTTACK 


Mahatab began his crucial life at Ravenshaw College, Cuttack, which was then located 
in the present buildings of Ravenshaw Collegiate School. The present school hostel was 
then used to accommodate both the school and the college students, but Mahatab did 
not prefer to stay in the hostel, as he thought that students living in the hostels lived 
luxuriously and wasted a lot of time in gossip and frivolities. He lived in a private mess 
near the college along with some of his school mates. Another reason for his not staying 
in the hostel was that he wanted a free atmosphere for public work. He thought that the 
main purpose of his joining the college was not simply to study but to prepare and engage 
himself in public work. From the very beginning of his college life, he began reading 
several newspapers, books and magazines for information about the events that were 
taking place in the country, and he discussed various political problems of the country 
with his friends. 

Mahatab worked as a volunteer in the annual conference of the Utkal Sammilani 
held at Cuttack in 1918 where he came in contact with Madhusudan Das. He was greatly 
inspired by his ideas regarding the problems of Orissa and the difficulties faced by the 
Oriya speaking people. At that time, Madhu Babu was mainly concerned with the 
unification of the Oriya speaking people scattered in different provinces of India and did 
not devote much thought and time to the problem of India’s independence. But young 
students like Mahatab and others were greatly agitated by the Rowlatt Act and the 
agitation in India against it, and were inspired by the speeches of Gandhiji and 
Lokamanya Tilak and others for the independence movement of the country. 
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The Satyabadi Bana Vidyalaya was then under the guidance and leadership of 
Pandit Gopabandhu Das, Acharya Harihar Das, Pandit Nilakantha Das and their 
associates. The publication of the weekly ‘Samaja’ (now an establised daily) was started 
under the editorship of Pandit Gopabandhu Das from Satyabadi in 1919. Gopabandhu 
Das wrote regularly in ‘Samaja’ about the miseries of the people in Puri district and the 
neglect of famine relief work by the British government. Mahatab and his friends were 
inspired by the spirit of service and sacrifice of Gopabandhu and the teachers of 
Satyabadi school, though they did not come in direct contact with themn. 

Towards the end of his college career, Mahatab and his friends were greatly 
agitated by the protests held in different parts of India against the massacre at 
Jallianwalabagh and Gandhiji’s concept of the non-violent movement for India’s 
independence. Jn order to inform the intelligentsia in Orissa of these ideas and 
movements, Harekrushna Mahatab, Naba Krushna Choudhury, Bhagirathi Mohapatra 
and Nityananda Kanungo established a library at Bakharabad in Cuttack called “Bharati 
Mandir” towards the end of 1919 and collected a large number of books for it. They also 
subscribed to a number of newspapers and encouraged the people to use the library and 
read these, in order that they be interested and inspired about the country’s freedom. 

In September 1920, a special session of the Indian National Congress was held at 
Calcutta under the presidentship of Lala Lajpat Rai to consider the proposal of Mahatma 
Gandhi regarding the non-violent and non-co-operation movement. Mahatab procured 
some money from home and attended that session on behalf of Bharati Mandir. At this 
session, he got the opportunity to listen to the speeches of Gandhiji,. Lala Lajpat Rai, 
Motilal Nehru, Chittaranjan Das, Madan Mohan Malviya and others. Gandhiji clearly 
explained that instead of armed revolt and agitations, the non-violent movement was the 
only means to achieve India's independence from the powerful British. Chittaranjan Das 
and Madan Mohan Malviya opposed the proposal as unrealistic, but most of the people 
attending the session were convinced about Gandhi's proposal and this was passed in 
the session with overwhelming majority. Mahatab fully agreed with Gandhiji and was 
greatly inspired to accept the programme. 

After his return from the Calcutta Congress, his prestige in the students circle and 
among the teachers was greatly enhanced. He described the events that took place in 
the Congress session and discussed the programme that was passed with his fellow 
students. Convinced by the decision of the Congress, Mahatab and his close associates 
like Naba Krushna Choudhuri and Nityananda Kanungo decided to leave the college and 
Join the freedom struggle. 

In December 1920, the regular Annual Congress session was held at Nagpur. It 
approved unanimously the proposal of Gandhiji which had already been passed at the 
Calcutta session for non-violent movement against British raj. From Orissa twenty-seven 
delegates attended the session including Pandit Gopabandhu Das and Mahatab. At 
Nagpur, Mahatab met Gopabandhu Das for the first time and got acquainted with him. 
He discussed with him his personal problems, whether to appear at the ensuing B.A. 
examination or not. Gopabandhu advised him to join the non-co-operation movement 
after appearing for the B.A. exmination. 
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ROLE IN FREEDOM STRUGGLE 


After leaving college in February 1921 Mahatab stayed at home for about one and half 
months as his father wanted him to manage the zamindari. However, he was extremely 
anxious to carry on the activities of the Congress at Cuttack and other places in Orissa. 
In March, he left home and went to Cuttack on the pretext of appearing at the B.A. 
examination of a non-government organization. In 1921, Gandhiji visited Orissa, and 
addressed meetings at Bhadrak, Cuttack, Puri, Satyabadi and Berhampur. Thousands of 
people attended the meetings in all these places. Mahatab accompanied Gandhiji to all 
these places and attended all the meetings. At Bhadrak, he made all the arrangements 
for Gandhiji’s stay and organized the meeting to be addressed by Gandhiji. 

After Gandhiji’s departure from Orissa, attempts were made by the leaders to 
extend the programmes and activities of the Congress to all the districts of Orissa. 
Gopabandhu Das was the President of the Provincial Congress Committee. Mahatab 
took over charge of the Congress Organisation in Balasore district. Under his initiative 
the Balasore District Congress Committee was formed and he became the Secretary of 
the Committee. They arranged picketing in front of liquor shops and attempted to 
prevent the sale of foreign clothes. They also worked to increase the enrolment of 
Congress members and collect money for the Tilak Fund. They circulated among the 
people a cyclostyled weekly paper called “Swarajya Samachar’ At that time, Mahatab was 
fully engaged in the activities of the Congress and did not pay any attention to his family 
matters. 

But the Zamindars opposed the Congress movement. The leadership of the 
opposition was taken up by the ruler of Kanika. The Kanika zamindari covered large 
parts of both Cuttack and Balasore districts. There used to be unbearable oppression of 
the common people in this zamindan. The ruler imposed a number of illegal taxes on the 
people and extracted forced labour from them on many days of the year for private work 
of his officials and himself. People opposing such illegal impositions were beaten up and 
Jailed. As a result, there broke out a serious agitation in the estate against the ruler. The 
Zamindar had great influence with the British Government and explained to the British 
authorities that the agitation was conducted by the workers and leaders of the Congress. 
The government promulgated Section 144 of the L.P.C. in the Kanika region. Congress 
workers were prohibited from entering Kanika estate, and the meetings at Cuttack, 
Balasore and Bhadrak for discussion of the oppression in Kanika were banned. The 
agitators of Kanika often met Mahatab with various complaints against the Zamindar. 
Mahatab requested Gopabandhu Das to visit Bhadrak to gather first-hand knowledge 
regarding the oppression in Kanika. 

Mahatab was tried in the court of the District Magistrate of Balasore on 10th July 
1922 on charges framed for his speeches in 1921 and 1922 against oppressions in 
Kanika and for his writings in Swarajya Samachar. Accepting the principles of non-co- 
operation, he neither appeared before the court nor did he plead in his favour. He 
refused to furnish the required bail bond and preferred to go to jail. After the hearing of 
the case, he submitted a written statement to the court which stated that in his opinion 
the oppressive and arbitrary British government should quit India. He had full faith in 
the non~-co-operation movement of Gandhi and therefore was preaching in favour of it and 
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would continue to do so till he lived. He did not believe in violence and communal 
activities. Following the dictates of conscience, he refused to furnish the bail bond and 
was sentenced to one year of imprisonment. 

While undergoing rigorous imprisonment in Cuttack Jail, he saw the miserable 
condition of the ordinary prisoners living there. There he met also some of the victims 
of oppression in the Kanika estate, who narrated to him what was taking place in Kanika 
then and the pathetic condition of the poor common people. He vowed to take measures 
to end this. After his stay for about a month in Cuttack Jail, he was transferred to 
Bhagalpur Jail. Mahatab writes that from Bhagalpur Railway Station, he was made to 
walk to Bhagalpur Jail at a distance of about three miles in handcuffs. 

In that jail, he stayed as an ordinary rigorous prisoner. He was engaged in working 
paddy and grinding wheat into flour. The work was so arduous that in spite of his robust 
health he fell sick. After some months he could please the jail officials and was 
transferred to work as a clerk of the blanket making factory of the jail. He could also get 
a lantern from the jail authorities and was able to read and write at night. During his stay 
for about one year in that jail, he wrote a novel in Oriya entitled, ‘Ajab Dunian’ (meaning 
an absurd world) and another book in English titled ‘Free Thinking’ He intended to 
publish the books after his release from jail but the manuscripts were destroyed in 1930, 
when the police searched his house in connection with the non-co-operation movement 
and burnt all the papers collected from the house. 

Earlier in 1927, Mahatab and his associates were all engaged in flood relief work 
in the district of Balasore. In the same year Gandhi came to Orissa for the promotion of 
Khadi Movement and spent four days in Balasore district. Mahatab arranged for 
Gandhiji’s stay near the border of the Kanika zamindari and took him to some villages 
within the zamindari to see the condition of the people. During these four days, Mahatab 
apprised Gandhi of the oppressions in Kanika and of the problems of the common 
people of the estate. 

He also apprised Gandhi of the problems of poverty and unemployment in the 
coastal villages of Balasore district. These people were previously engaged in the cottage 
industry of manufacturing salt from sea water and requested him to do something for a 
change of the law in this connection so as to restore the said industry. Gandhiji had 
remarked then that if people were prepared, the law could be violated. He later wrote 
about it in Young India. This discussion is significant in the context of the historic salt 


campaign that took place throughout India about two and a half years after, in April 
1930. 


PEOPLE'S AGITATION IN PRINCELY STATES 


In 1938, when the Congress ministry in Orissa was in power and Mahatab was the 
President of the Pradesh Congress Committee, the annual meeting of the Gandhi Seva 
Sangh was held at Delanga in Orissa. It was attended by Gandhi and many national 
leaders. Naturally, the P.C.C. and the Congress government gave all sorts of assistance 
for making arrangements for the meeting. After the meeting Gopabandhu Choudhuri 
became the P.C.C. President. Mahatab extended support to the ministry and in 1938, he 
become a Member of the Congress Working Committee. 
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During the tenure the first Congress Ministry in Orissa one of the most important 
events that look place was the agitation of the people in the princely states of Orissa. 
Most of the rulers of the princely states of Orissa were highly oppressive and the states 
were undeveloped in respect of education, health, communication, etc. The common 
people were poor, illiterate and more backward than the people in the British territories. 
The rulers oppressed the people who were completely helpless by imposing various 
taxes and extracting forced labour. The rulers and their officials were protected by the 
British Government. With the formation of the Congress Ministry in Orissa in 1937 the 
people of the state were emboldened to raise their voice against the oppression and 
agitated against the rulers. Agitation broke out in Nilagini, Talcher, Dhenkanal, Ranapur 
and many other states and Praja Mandals (Groups of subjects) were formed to resist the 
oppressions and agitate against the rulers. 

The All India State People’s Conference appointed a Committee to enquire into the 
grievances of people against the rulers and submit a report to the Conference. Mahatab 
was appointed as the Chairman of the Committee and Balwant Rai Mehta and 
Sarangadhar Das, the Secretaries. The people's agitation first took place in the small 
state of Nilagiri near Balasore town. The agitating people refused to pay taxes and 
render forced labour and boycotted the state administration and markets. Many of them 
were imprisoned by the Ruler. Mahatab worked as a mediator and brought about a 
compromise between the Ruler and the people. The Ruler conceded to some of the 
demands of the people and released the people who were imprisoned. 


MERGER OF PRINCELY STATES 


The merger of the princely states or garjats of Orissa with the province administration is 
considered as Mahatab’s greatest contribution to the consolidation and development of 
the Orissa State. As mentioned earlier, between 1937 and 1939, when Biswanath Das's 
Ministry was working in Orissa, there were serious agitations by the people of the 
princely states against the oppressions of the ruling chiefs of these states. Mahatab was 
appointed as the Chairman of the Committee to enquire into the grievances of the 
people. In 1939, he had submitted a copy of the report of the Committee to the Governor 
General, Lord Linlithgow. The report was published in the same year. It described in 
detail the nature of the oppressions then taking place in the states and recommended 
that, in view of the inherent inability of the Orissa feudatory states to support popular 
enlightened administration within their areas and in view of the inevitability of a strong 
and irresistible popular demand from the people of these states for the rights of self- 
government and self-determination, the Sanands granted to the Rulers of the states by 
the Paramount Power should be cancelled and they be treated as landlords of 
permanently settled estates such as Aul, Kujang and Kanika. The acceptance of this 
recommendation will bring the states under the jurisdiction of the autonomous province 
and the people concerned would be enabled to join hands with their brethren in the 
province of Orissa in their attempts to solve the problems common to them all. 

In 1946, when Mahatab headed the ministry in Orissa, the nature of the 
constitutional reforms of India was being discussed in the Constituent Assembly. On 15 
August 1947, partition of India took place, after India became independent. The 
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Constituent Assembly was reconstituted and it continued its work to frame the 
Constitution of India. In this context Mahatab, in keeping with his previous opinion, made 
attempts for merger of the princely states with Orissa Province. The ruling chiefs of 
these states, however, attempted to protect their sovereign status and made direct 
correspondence with the Government of India. They formed the Eastern States Union 
and attempted to make it a separate state in the Indian Union. They even made efforts 
to include some districts of the Orissa Province like Sambalpur and Angul in the Eastern 
States Union. It is also reported that they made some correspondence about the separate 
identity of the Eastern States with the Nizam of Hyderabad. Sardar Vallabhai Patel was 
then the Home Minister of India and was in charge of the affairs of the Indian states. 
Mahatab talked to him regarding the merger of the princely states of Orissa within the 
Orissa province. He also talked to Gandhiji about the matter and sought his advice. Both 
of them expressed the opinion that merger would be possible if the princes gave their 
consent for it voluntarily. 

Mahatab procured the consent of the rulers of Hindol and Ranpur first. The State 
of Nilagiri was then under the direct administration of the Government of Orissa due to 
disturbances in the State. On the request of Dr. Mahatab, Sardar Patel came to Cuttack 
with the Secretary of the Department, Sri V.P. Menon on 13 December 1947. He met the 
rulers of the princely states in a conference on the 14 December 1947 and explained to 
the rulers firmly that the states should merge with the province in the interest of the 
rulers as well as the people. Otherwise, the Government of India was not going to protect 
the rulers against the agitations of their people. The Maharaja of Mayurbhanj said that 
he would consult his ministers to whom all the authority of the State had been transferred. 
Others took time to think over the proposal. All of them signed the document prepared 
by the Law Secretary on 14 and 15 of December 1947, giving their consent for a full 
merger of the states within the Orissa Province. The merger took place with effect from 
1 January 1948. In course of the year 1948, there was a great agitation in Mayurbhan;j for 
an amalgamation of the State with Orissa and the Maharaja also expressed his 
willingness for this. 

Ultimately, Sardar Patel sent for the Prime Minister of Mayurbhanj and others and 
with their agreement to the proposal the Government of India took over the administration 
of Mayurbhanj and then made it over to Orissa on the 1 January 1949. With that, all the 
princely states of Orissa, except Sareikala and Kharasuan, got merged in the Orissa 
Province and its present shape was formed. With regard to Sareikala and Kharasuan, 
the rulers of these two states had also signed an agreement for merger on 14 and 15 
December 1947. But they wanted to back out subsequently. The Government of Bihar put 
forward the claim of merger of these two states with Singhbhum district in Bihar. 
Eventually, to great resentment of the Orissan public, these two Oriya speaking states 
merged with Singhbhum district. There was state wide agitation for the return of these 
two states to Orissa at the time of state reorganisation in 1956. But unfortunately, the 
States Reorganisation Commission did not recommend their merger with Orissa. There 
is still a great resentment in the public of Orissa for non-amalgamation of these two 
areas with Orissa. 

The idea of amalgamation of the princely states with the territories previously 


ruled by the British Government was conceived of first in India by Dr. Mahatab. The 
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process of merger started in Orissa and spread to all other parts of India. After the 
rulers of the princely states in Orissa signed the agreement for a merger of their states 
with Orissa Province unconditionally, Sardar Patel went to Nagpur where all the rulers of 
Chhatisgarh signed a similar agreement for merger of their states with Madhya Pradesh. 
Subsequently, about 500 states in Saurashtra and many other small states in other parts 
of India merged with the adjoining provinces. The integration of the states with the 
adjoining states paved the way for the unity and consolidation of India and the cultural, 
economic and political unity of the people. Sardar Patel paid glowing tributes to Dr. 
Mahatab for this original idea. In the foreword written by Sardar Patel in Beginning of the 
End written by Mahatab, Sardar Patel writes: 


It was in the atmosphere of a great psychological change, I had the privilege of 
initiating the twin process of Integration and Democratisation, which from its small 
beginnings in distant Orissa has gradually swept over the whole of the Sub- 
continent. Centuries ago, it was the proud privilege of Kalinga to arouse awakening 
in a great monarch who became in course of time not only a great and wise 
Sovereign and Suzerain but also a guide, friend and philosopher of the people. Few 
had dreamt and none had imagined that it would be from the same land that will 
start revolutionary change which would achieve for India the same measure of 
unity and strength and security which India had attained under that distinguished 
ruler, Ashoka. 

Harekrushna Mahatab, a true patriot, in that he loves Orissa but loves India more, 
a practical statesman and a born leader of men has carved out for himself a name 
which will live in Orissa’s History. These few pages which he has written show how 
more than ten years ago, he conceived a future for Orissa, which he had the good fortune 
to realize in his own life time. It has also been his proud privilege not only to make that 
future but also to lay the foundation of a bright future still. Coming from him this history 
acquires therefore a special significance. His was the enthusiasm which triumphed 
over difficulties and his was the persistence which at last succeeded. I am happy 
that I helped him, to realise which was not only his dream and his ambition, but 
also the dream and ambition of all Oriyas. I am happier still that it was that 


backward province, as they call it, which led the way for the rest of India to follow. 
(Emphases added.) 


POLITICAL THINKER 


Mahatab was an original political thinker with unflinching conviction in his political 
ideals. Being inspired by Gandhiji and his philosophy he joined the freedom struggle. 
A born rebel, he raised dissenting voice against the feudal tradition even of his own 
family. He had strong faith in political socialization. It was his firm conviction that 
people must be told about the value of democratic institutions, that political 
communication leads to consciousness among the masses. Moreover, he was excellent 
at political communication—lucidly explaining his ideas in writing, speeches and 
seminars, in the midst of specialists. Political communication remained one of the most 
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wonderful traits of Mahatab’s personality, which attracted all classes of people towards 
him. 


CULTURAL PRIDE 


A nation thrives on its cultural ethos. The prosperity of language is the basic identity of 
a nation. The cultural pride must reflect in art, dance, music, festivals and rituals. 
Mahatab, a prolific writer himself, expressed this in his writing of poems, dramas, novels 
and editorials. Though born in a Zamindar family and brought up in a feudal environment, 
he actively participated in the Freedom Movement. Deeply influenced by the nationalist 
agitation of Gandhi, Mahatab’s novels portrayed the nationalist image of India’s struggle 
for independence. He wrote never to entertain his readers. Fakhir Mohan Senapati, the 
saviour of Oriya language, proved his excellence as a social novelist by writing only four 
novels. Dr. Mahatab painted the social life of Orissa from 1921 to 1971 in the following 
four novels, Nutana Dharma (1935), Pratiba (1946), Abyapara (1947) and Tautor (1950). 
It is said that ‘style is the man’ A creator can not be dissociated from his 
creation. Mahatab is a celebrated political figure in our freedom struggle. His characters 
have been the spokesmen of Gandhian ideals. His Nutana Dharma reflects the hatred of 
the so-called aristocratic people for the Congress and its ideals. Mahatab exposed the 
hypocrisy and licentiousness of the holy man of the Vaishnava religion through a portrayal 
of Suniti, the sexually exploited widow. It is an important novel of social reform. 
Pratibha is a remarkable novel. It shows the metamorphosis of Apuchi, a brilliant 
village girl. The novel realistically depicts the social and political regeneration of Orissa. 
The novel advocates the spread of woman's education and its far-reaching effects in the 
pre-independence India. Pratibha expressess the victory of an idealist’s determination. 
In Tautor Mahatab speaks of dutifulness, dedication and the love of students for 
Ramchandra Mohapatra, the village school master. Yet, he is compelled to leave his 
village due to the scheming pressure of the touts. Mahatab comments, “Falsehood in the 
villages is a chronic problem. The character of the people must be transformed. They 
must be inspired by patriotism.” Mahatab feels satisfied that Ramchandra was able to 
awaken patriotic fervour in the villages. The novelist has dreamt of the dawn of a new 
society in all of these novels. Pursuing his dreams, he became the architect of modern 
Orissa after Independence. As a Chief Minister and a central cabinet minister he 
wanted to build up Orissa. The craze for power rather than public service divided the 
National Congress. Mahatab left the Congress for good. The country made progress in 
economic spheres but morality in politics withered away. There was a great gulf between 
Gandhi's Congress and the Indira Congress. Mahatab was imprisoned during the 
Emergency as he spoke boldly for the vindication of democracy and constitutional rights 
and supported Jj.P’s movement. He wrote Trutiya Parva, his last novel, at Bhanjanagar 
jail, expressing his disenchantment over India’s moral and political degradation. 
Mahatab writes, “Literature is a witness to the past, spokesman (messenger) of the 
present and pioneer of the future” (Editorial in Jhankar 1969, Feb.) 
Mahatab is known as a walking encyclopedia. He wrote a regular column “Gaon 
Majlis” in Prajatantra. He wrote it for 30 years since 1950 with the aim to promote social 
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awareness among all classes of people. These essays, primarily meant for the rural 
readers of Orissa, were written in very simple language with quotations from the 
Bhagabata. By means of Oriya proverbs and sayings, he described the day-to-day social, 
economic and political problems of the villagers of Orissa with suggestions for their 
solutions. These short essays contained discussions on various current social and 
economic problems like unemployment, reservation in political bodies, public 
appointments and educational institutions, and various other issues. Sketching the socio- 
economic history of Orissa for three decades after Independence, Mahatab, in “Gaon 
Majlis", showed unique combination of journalism and literary style. For these essays he 
was awarded the Central Sahitya Academy award of 1983. The prize was handed over to 
him in a special function held at Bhubaneswar in October 1983. 


NATION BUILDER 


Dr. Mahatab played a prominent role in the post-Independence Orissa. The construction 
of Hirakud Dam and shifting of the state capital to Bhubaneswar from Cuttack are two 
of his milestone contributions. It was his foresight that saved coastal Orissa from the 
devastating flood of Mahanadi and her tributaries. While he was imprisoned in the 
Ahmedabad Jail, he made a request for this purpose to Thakkar Bapa through his 
brother Gopinath Das. The latter started an agitation through the Times of India. After 
being freed from jail, Mahatab conveyed to the Governor, Sir Hawthorn Louis, the gravity 
of the project. As a result of his ceaseless effort, the Governor laid the foundation of the 
Hirakud Dam in 1945. 

Yet, some opposition leaders vehemently opposed the construction of the Dam and 
started an agitation. It was through Mahatab's untiring efforts that the local people were 
pacified. In 1946 he pressurized the Government of India to start the survey work. During 
1948-49, almost all the Central Ministers had visited Orissa. Eng. A.N. Khosla, the then 
Governor of Orissa, had made a Rs. 50 crore budgetary provision for the Dam. It was not 
an easy task to obtain a sanction for such a huge amount from the Centre at that period. 
Finally, on 12 April 1948 Pandit Nehru laid the foundation stone of the Hirakud Dam for 
the second time. 

The shifting of Bhubaneswar as the state capital is a glorious achievement to the 
credit of Mahatab. Many people opposed his idea of setting up a state capital in a hilly 
area like Bhubaneswar. He chose Bhubaneswar, as it symbolized the history of two and 
half thousand years since Ashoka, one of the greatest emperors of the world. He took 
strong steps to implement his decision. Mahatab got the proposal passed unanimously 
on 30 September 1946 in the Orissa Assembly. Finance became the major obstacle. The 
central government became unwilling to sanction two crores for the construction of the 
new capital. Mahatab convinced Liyaqat Ali that, Orissa being a devout Hindu province, 
this demand must not be rejected by a Muslim Leader. He pointed out that the cost of 
steel and coal would not be much as the buildings were to be made by stone and wood. 
Liyaqat Ali had no alternative but to sanction the money. Bhubaneswar was the only state 
capital that had received a grant for its construction. On 13 April, 1948, the then Prime 
Minister, Jawaharlal Nehru, laid the foundation stone of Bhubaneswar as the new capital. 
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THE HISTORIAN 


Dr. Mahatab is one of the pioneers in historical research on Orissa, which perhaps would 
not have been recognized as a state had he not relentlessly projected her glorious 


heritage and history. Thomson had disparagingly written about Lord Jagannatha’s temple 
at Pun: 


Notorious shrines of Jagannatha, the uncouth temple where an in-comprehensible 
people reverenced ugliness as the personification of divine attribute and 


Brahminism seem to flaunt its differences from all other religions of the Modern 
World. 


Mahatab wrote the History of Orissa from ancient to modern times to counter this 
allegation. The two volumes of this History are unsavoury written in Oriya and English. 
These were written when he was imprisoned in Ahmadnagar Fort, where he had the 
opportunity to read extensively in the library and to write books. His History of Orissa is 
a product of research work and is regarded by students and scholars in the subject as 
an authoritative work. 

Dr. Radha Kumud Mookherji, Emeritus Professor of History, Lucknow University 
remarks in his ‘Foreword’ to the book: 


Mahatab's work has romantic origin. He thought of it in his life of enforced rest 
and leisure in the days of his life as a prisoner in the jail at Ahmednagar. Here he 
was in the most exalted company of distinguished comrades in a common suffering, 
for a common cause, the cause of freedom. These included the Hon'ble Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru, Sardar Patel and other veteran political leaders. As a result of 
concentrated study, he could produce this remarkable work based on much original 
research and conclusions, which throw a flood of lights on some of the most 
obscure chapters in the history of Orissa. 

The work is marked by a new feature namely that it renders the history of Orissa 
right up to the attainment by India of her status as a free country. He has also 
added valuable chapters describing the economic, political and administrative 
conditions of the country under British rule on the basis of original documents and 
sources, which are utilized for the first time in this work. 

An original contribution to history is his account of the Paika Rebellion. Hitherto, 
it was assumed, as was done by R.D. Banerji, that this was inspired and instigated 
by the Maratha population of Orissa. This assumption was shown to be untenable 
by the author of the History of Orissa on the basis of his study of original sources. 
Another interesting feature of the work is that it presents the somewhat unknown 
history of the Bhauma dynasty in Orissa. 

As regards the ancient history of Orissa the author is on firm grounds because of 
his knowledge and mastery of the Oriya language and his access to literature 
consisting of many unpublished documents and manuscripts. These materials, 
which were not collected at one place or centre but remained scattered in the 
collections of individuals who held them as their family property, were brought 


together and utilized for the first time in this History. By the use of these new 
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materials Dr. Mahatab was able to restore some of the lost and forgotten facts of 
Orissa’s history, such as those connected with the Kara and the Sailodbhava 
dynasty. The value of this work has been enhanced by its appendices which are full 
of original and interesting information on the topics they deal with. The most 
interesting and valuable among these relates to the cult of Jagannatha, which is a 
highly controversial and sensitive topic, to which full justice has been done by the 
author's comprehensive and synthetic method. This appendix contains a general 
history of religions of Orissa, besides that of the Jagannatha cult in particular as 
related to that general background. 

The author has given a very lucid account of the evolution of this complex cult of 
Jagannatha through its different stages and phases and the influence of different 
religions shaping its course, so that he is able to present a strictly objective and 
detached view. 

On the whole, the present work will rank as a classic on the history of Orissa and 
also forms a very original contribution to the entire history of India by filling up 
some of its gaps and throwing light upon a number of its obscurities. 


Mahatab had a genuine interest in research in history. While he was the Chief 
Minister, he established the State Museum, Library and Archives. Through research and 
investigations he located the places where the poets of the Oriya Mahabharat and the 
Bhagabata were born, wrote their works and spent the last days of their lives. The Oriya 
Mahabharat written by poet Sarala Das is regarded as the Adi Grantha or the first epic 
in Oriya literature and the Oriya Bhagabata, written by poet Jagannath Das is a religious 
work in twelve Skandhas which has been read by devotees in all Oriya households for the 
last five hundred years. At the place of birth and Samadhi of Jagannatha Das at 
Kapileswar village near Puri and the Satalahadi Math on the sea coast in Puri town, 
respectively, he constructed statues and prayer halls in memory of the poet in 1961. 

Apart from his own study and writing on history during his life, he encouraged and 
patronized many young scholars to study the history and archaeology of Orissa and to 
write papers and books on them. 


A PROMINENT PROMOTER OF JOURNALISM 


Mahatab contributed a lot to the field of journalism in Orissa. He founded the Prajatantra 
not as a mere newspaper, but as a vital weapon to continue the Freedom Struggle. The 
Eastern Time was published as the first English daily in Orissa. Mahatab founded 
“Prajatantra Prachar Samity” for fostering literature and culture and promoting 
excellence in literature, art and science. 

Prajatantra Prachar Samity was formed to encourage the youth of Orissa to work 
ceaselessly for Oriya literature and language. The premises of the Prajatantra are virtually 
the literary Konark of Orissa. The Prajatantra has inspired Orissa’s leading and budding 
political and literary personalities. The Visuva Milan is a wonderful artistic annual get- 
together on 14 April every year, on the occasion of the Maha Visuva Sankranti. | 

Moreover, Jhankar was another brilliant attempt by Mahatab in the field of literary 
journals. Few would dispute its claim as the finest literary magazine in the state. 
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Mahatab was truly a born leader of men. He was training the younger generation to 
assume leadership and take up responsibility. It is interesting to note that many persons 
such as Biju Patnaik, Biren Mitra, Nilamani Routray, Janaki Ballav Patnaik, who became 
chief ministers of Orissa in subsequent periods, were in their early political careers 
associated with Mahatab and his Prajatantra organization. Many other political leaders 
who became governors, central and state ministers were also associated with Mahatab 
in their early political careers. Mahatab not only gave encouragement and patronage to 
voung political leaders but also to young writers and talented young people from different 
cultural fields, who acquired eminence in their respective fields in later life. 

Dr. Mahatab was a great social reformist. He opposed social evils like 
superstitions, communal and caste feelings, untouchability, dowry and child marriage 
and other evil customs. He was in favour of education and the social and political 
progress of women. In his approach to social, economic and political problems, he was 
a realist. He used to discourage unrealistic and idealistic proposals which had little 
chance of successful realization under the prevailing circumstances and concentrated 
on projects which could be implemented successfully. Hence, he opposed the Bhoodan 
movement and many idealistic proposals in the community development projects but 
took up projects like building of dams, roads, bridges, power projects, industries, 
hospitals, schools, colleges, parks, etc. 

Mahatab was a votary of national integration and non-violence. He could put an end 
to the pernicious practice of animal sacrifice in the temples of Orissa even during his old 
age. A fearless crusader for the freedom of individuals, he was a great Karmayogi. This 
is reflected eloquently in Sadhanara Pathe, his autobiography: 


My work will not stop after the end of the British Rule. I will ceaselessly fight as 
long as individuals and parties trample on the rights of men. The greatest aim of 
my life is to live and create opportunities for others to live. 1 shall continue the 
struggle at the cost of my life. 
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CHAPTER 14 


Biju Patnaik 
Icon of Adventure, Patriotism and 
Resurgence of Orissa 


Kharavela Mohanti 


Narayan Patnaik commemorated Allied victory in 1917 by christening his second 

son “Bijayananda” Biju Patnaik, as he is popularly known and lovingly addressed 
to by all, grew up with the conviction of being a symbol of victory. Born on 5 March 1917,! 
Biju Patnaik acquired an iconic status that symbolized the hopes and aspirations of 
Oriyas—a people who had a glorious past, a rich and enviable cultural heritage, but had 
long been in hibernation and, largely for this, had been deprived of a legitimate place in 
the national scene. He seemed convinced about his preordained responsibility to stir 
and awaken Oriyas from sloth and slumber and lead them to new ventures where 
opportunities had to be explored and resources exploited. To think and dream big, bold 
and beautiful were the traits identified with Biju Patnaik. He had a width of imagination 
which none of his peers could match and when he talked of redeeming Orissa and raise 
it to great heights, it did not sound an empty boast. He exhorted Oriyas to introspect 
their past so as to relive the dauntless legacy bequeathed by the Chedi Emperor, 
Kharavela and tried to inculcate in them the indomitable sprit of the Kalingasahasika 
(the bold folks of Kalinga). To many he appeared as the New Messiah of the downtrodden 
and neglected—the man to redeem and revive the glorious tradition of Khaveravela, of 
the Dhanapati Saudagara (rich traders) and of the great builders who had created 
marvels of history at Bhubaneswar, Puri and Konark. 

Biju Patnaik had a vision that envisaged prosperity and happiness for all Oriyas 
and he believed in his own capability of providing the leadership necessary to achieve 
those goals. He possessed an almost boundless and restless energy that was aggressively 
inspiring and one that never tended to compromise. He seemed tired of the bland 
leadership that preceded him, for he believed that the generation before him, though 
had done much, had not done quite enough to stir the Oriyas to great deeds. He refused 
to accept limitations on Orissa’s role as one of the main pivots on which the future of 


 Naray with the news of the tum of the tide in favour of the Allies, Lakshmi 
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India would revolve. He was interested in every area that would resound the glory of 
Orissa and was anxious to bring the benefits of cost analysis and rational planning to 
every home in Orissa. Being the most sophisticated leader Orissa saw after its creation 
as a separated province in 1936, Biju Patnaik was dynamic and youthful and he exuded 
confidence. Imbued with an adventurous spirit, he was far ahead of his age, and was 
often misunderstood by his peers of being reckless and megalomaniac. 

Brought up in liberal, cosmopolitan environs, his early childhood had never been 
inhibited by myopic vision that was confined only to Orissa. In that sense Biju Patnaik 
was not merely thinking of restoring Oriya pride and identity, but he also dreamt of 
Indian independence and the projection of his country at the international level. To 
characterize him as a maker of Modem Orissa would be suppressing his irrepressible 
versatility, since he was in every sense of the term a nationalist and an even greater 
internationalist. It would be more pertinent to attribute to him the characteristic of a 
great Indian who visualized a major role for a prosperous Orissa that would be a model 
for new India. Undoubtedly, however, he had imbibed the traits of a great Oriya 
nationalist from his father. Coming from the conservative environs of Ganjam, Lakshmi 
Narayan Patnaik was Brahmo by faith and was married into a Bengali family.* Biju and 
his siblings grew up with the typical Brahmo spirit of openness that was free from 
superstitions and conservatism that in the long run gave him strength and courage to 
oppose meaningless conventions which impeded progress. Lashmi Narayan began his 
career as a munsif and ended up as the Dewan of Parlakhimundi in Southern Orissa. 
Unlike many contemporary Oriya nationalists, Biju Patnaik’s childhood did not go through 
the trauma and pangs of poverty. When Lakshmi Narayan came to Cuttack, the Tower 
House® and thereafter their famous house, the Anand Bhawan, became the centre of 
intense activity for the creation of a separate Orissa province and for the development 
of Oriya language. Utkal Gourav Madhusudan Das was a regular visitor to Anand Bhawan. 
Madhusudan, Lakshmi Narayan and Subba Rao became the founders of the Union Club, 
which was set up to counteract the influence of the pro-British Cuttack Club. Subsequently 
Lakshmi Narayan set up the first Oriya Bank, known as the Puri Bank, in the ground floor 
of Anand Bhawan itself. Undoubtedly, Lakshmi Narayan was a great Oriya nationalist 
and Biju Patnaik imbibed all the traits of his father, which were at once Oriya as well as 
Indian. 

The issue of a separate Oriya identity and a struggle for that identity began after 
the Bengali onslaught on Oriya nationalism. Claims were made for the creation of 
Orissa as a separate entity. The derogatory references by some Bengalis that Oriyas 
were only meant to be gardeners and cooks led to the emergence of the concept of 
Orissa as a political nation in the last part of the nineteenth and early twentieth century. 
After the creation of the state of Orissa in 1936, the state still was far removed from the 
national mainstream and there was always a nagging feeling of inferiority in the Oriya 
psyche when posited vis-a-vis the flamboyant Bengali bhadralok (gentry). Progress in the 
early years of independence—rather the dominant themes of development—meant 
courage, commitment, development, industrialization, adventurous exploitation of 
resources and of course, strengthening the lingua franca. These became a common 
vocabulary of a positive and nascent nation, but the Oriyas found themselves in a 


hopelessly unenviable position due to the Bengali intellectuals’ characterization of Oriyas 
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as being subsumed within the large Bengali nation. Oriya personality and national identity 
were further compounded by its economic and social backwardness. Orissa remained a 
predominantly tribal state where literacy level was very low. Moreover, quest for a larger 
Oriya identity received a severe jolt during the immediate post-independence years with 
the merger of Sareikela, Kharasuan and Singhbhum areas with Bihar Province. It 
undoubtedly affected Orissa’s pride and credibility in the larger nation building process 
and here also Orissa tailed badly behind Bengal. Yet, to its unique credit, Orissa has 
been the first state to be created on the basis of language, and Oriya identity revolved 
around the strength and potentiality of Oriya language. 

It was at this critical juncture that Biju Patnaik emerged on the political firmament 
of Orissa. He tried to project an image of a positive, courageous Oriya identity and each 
of his actions, both symbolic and real, aimed at enforcing that positive identity at the 
national and international level. His proximity to leaders at the national level created a 
feeling of awe and admiration for him in the minds of all the Oriyas. At the larger 
national level he convinced leaders that he was the only natural Oriya leader who had the 
vision, vigour and potential to restore Orissa’s pristine glory. Perhaps the only Indian to 
have overtly denounced Emperor Asoka as a maurading invader who ravished Kalingan 
independence, Biju Patnaik exhorted Oriyas to glory in the name of Kharavela. With the 
support of fellow Oriyas, he promised, he would revive the era of progress and prosperity 
that Orissa once lived and vibrated with. Having an impressive personality, one of his 
greatest assets was the trust and political patronage he received from Prime Minister 
Jawaharlal Nehru. The Prime Minister referred to him as ‘brave and forward looking’ 
Very few, perhaps none, had that cosmopolitan upbringing with national and international 
leaders that made him an enviable face in the crowd. Yet again, his inclination to enter 
into ventures was fraught with peril, but above all, his daring nature and indomitable 
spirit that was committed to a purpose was exemplary. Undoubtedly, he had the platform 
to launch himself as the undisputed leader of the Oriyas and he carried himself with 
élan. 

Even at a tender age, when he was studying in Christ Collegiate School, Biju’s spirit 
of daring and adventure manifested itself. In 1926, Mahatma Gandhi visited Cuttack and 
was staying at the Swaraj Ashram. Barely nine years old at that time, little Biju and his 
friends wanted to see Bapu. A huge crowd prevented him from going over to the Mahatma 
and touching his feet. But nothing seemed to stop him: jostling and pushing, he made his 
way to Bapu. The white Superintendent of Police pulled back the young lad and beat him 
mercilessly. Mahatma Gandhi was deeply touched and he came forward to nurse his 
wounds. Here the fearless lad made a vow that one day he would redeem his country 
from the monstrous rule of the Birtish. Young Biju came back home bleeding profusely, 
and his father, before tending to his son’s wounds, asked him agitatedly whether he 
thrashed the police in return or not? If not, he was a coward. The very next year, during 
another demonstration, Biju Patnaik thrashed a white sergeant with a hockey stick and 
broke his leg. Not only did he avenge himself but he showed his father that cowardice 
was no trait of a young man who dreamt of giving freedom to his country from the 
despicable British! His early childhood is replete with many daring episodes that would 
for ever remain inspiration for the youth in all ages and at all times. 
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At the age of twelve, young Biju accompanied Utkalamani (gem of Utkal—that was 
the honorific prefix given to his name by all Oriyas) Gopabanhu Das to distribute relief 
in the flood affected areas of Bari in Cuttack district. River Brahmani was in full spate 
and the relief party was ferrying the river in a small boat. The Utkalamani sat at the rear 
end of the boat with an umbrella over his head, when a sudden gush of breeze blew away 
his umbrella and the pitiable object seemed destined to be overwhelmed by the raging 
torrents of the angry river. Before eyelids could drop, a tall, lanky boy jumped into the 
river and swam across against the tide to retrieve the umbrella for Utkalamani. He did 
get hold of the umbrella and gave it back to the revered leader. The Utkalamani was 
stunned for a while, but soon asked him, ‘Why did you risk your life for this innocuous 
little umbrella? Had something happened to you, what answer would I have given to your 
father?’ ‘This is no ordinary umbrella, revered Sir, it belongs to Dasé Apané® was the 
answer. ‘And my father would be proud to hear what I have done’ ‘Whose son are you’, 
questioned Gopabandhu. “Lakshmi Narayan Patnaik”, came the answer. “I bless you, 
son. You shall one day make the Oriyas and Orissa proud,” said Gopabandhu. 

During the early decades of the twentieth century, shortly after the First World 
War, a British aeroplane landed in Cuttack on the banks of the river Mahanadi. It was a 
thrilling experience for the people of Cuttack who thronged to have a glimpse of this awe- 
inspiring flying machine. The police cordoned off the area and the people were only 
allowed to see this marvel of science from a distance. The irrepressible Biju, however, 
was so enamoured with the object that he somehow or the other wanted to break through 
the cordon and reach the wings of the aircraft just to have a feel of the object of his 
dreams. Understandably, the police personnel dragged him away, beat him and threw 
him out. Here again, another pledge was made and Biju Patnaik emerged as one of the 
finest and daring pilots free India produced. He became the second ‘C’ class pilot from 
Orissa,® and he soon joined the Royal Air Force. His first daunting challenge as a pilot 
came during the course of the Second World War. During the intense battle for 
Stalingrad, when the Nazi troops virtually laid a siege of Russia, Biju Patnaik dared to 
make twenty seven sorties through the Nazi stranglehold to supply arms and food to 
Russian troops. 

Leading an adventurous life, Biju Patnaik had an inherent inclination to accept 
challenges. His versatility was almost incomprehensible. In his early college days in 
Ravenshaw College in 1931, he became the athletic champion and set a record in Pole 
Vault. Barely sixteen years old, after completing his Intermediate Examination, Biju 
Patnaik and two of his friends embarked upon a perilous cycling tour to distant Peshawar. 
It was a journey more than one thousand kilometres from Cuttack, but this epic tour 
acquainted him with the cultural ethos of the country—its diversity in geography, 
language, food, dress, customs, climate, religion, but above all the bonds of unity that 
made India or Bharat Varsa one composite whole. On his return from Peshawar, he 
stayed back in Delhi and there came in close contact with national leaders who were 
planning struggle for the independence of India. 

Shortly afterwards, he joined the Royal Air Force and, with his experience as an 
outstanding pilot firmly established, Biju was chosen to become Lord Wavell’s personal 
pilot. But his spirit of nationalism always had the better of him. Taking advantage of his 
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from one place to another. In one such incident he made Aruna Asaf Ali sit in the cockpit 
of the plane and took her to hiding in Ram Krishna Mission. In a very deft move, he once 
laid his hands upon Lord Wavell’s Black box which contained intelligence reports on 
activities of Indian leaders and handed it over to Mahatma Gandhi. This was a 
treasonable offence in British raj and soon Biju Patnaik found himself imprisoned in the 
Red Fort. The jailor Chandulal Madhavlal Trivedi severely ill-treated him. Ironically, 
however, C.M. Trivedi was Governor of Orissa when Biju Patnaik was a member of the 
Orissa Legislative Assembly. 

From the Red Fort, Biju was shifted to Delhi jail where he was put together with 
leaders of various political parties. B.D. Joshi, the veteran communist leader once 
remarked that while most leaders speculated the timing of independence, only a few like 
Biju Patnaik contemplated over what shape should India take after independence. It was 
in the Delhi jail that Pandit Nehru and Biju Patnaik and few others confabulated and 
concentrated their thoughts on industrialization of India—it is here that Biju laid special 
emphasis on industrialization in Orissa and on its maritime legacy. Indeed, makers of 
modern India were made much before independence had dawned. 

Jail life ended and Biju Patnaik came back to Orissa. Soon he launched the 
Bhubaneswar Flying Club and flew to Indonesia to recruit young men for the flying club. 
But Indonesia at this point of time was in turmoil. The Dutch imperialists had virtually 
seized the country and had paralysed the Revolutionary Government headed by President 
Sukarno. The lives of Prime Minister Shahrya and Vice-President Mohammed Hatta 
were in danger. They had to be rescued from the Dutch without further delay. Pandit 
Nehru had none to turn to but ask Biju Patnaik to somehow extricate the hapless leaders. 
Without even a second thought Biju set out on this perilous mission on a Dakota plane 
with his wife Gyan as companion. A dexterous pilot that he was, Biju Patnaik pierced 
through the Dutch defence—amidst heavy firing—and landed his plane in the President's 
palace. Faking his identity, Biju reached the inner enclaves of the palace and brought 
along with him the Prime Minister and the Vice President of Indonesia—both wearing 
‘Lungi’ and accompanying Biju as ‘bawarch? The Dakota soon reached New Delhi and 
Biju the pilot presented before India’s Prime Minister two very important ‘guests’ from 
Indonesia—‘Mission Accomplished’ Pandit Nehru's admiration and surprise at this 
daring feat knew no bounds and the ever grateful Indonesians, in their exuberance, 
accorded the greatest honour of the land by bestowing the title ‘Bhumiputra’ on Biju 
Patnaik. When Ayub Khan was the military dictator of Pakistan, he launched a major 
offensive against India in 1965. Indonesia's Islamic status made it accede to the 
Pakistani demand for a submarine to tackle the Indian Navy. When Pakistan was making 
intrusions into Indian territory and the then Prime Minister, Lal Bahadur Shastri was in 
two minds. Mrs Vijaylakshmi Pandit thundered in parliament “our country is a prisoner 
of indecision”, and this spurred Shastri to action. One of his immediate reactions was to 
ask Biju Patnaik to request President Sukarno to rescind from supplying the submarine 


to Pakistan. It was a stormy night in Jakarta when Biju Patnaik reached Sukarno's 


palace. The security refused entry, but Biju was determined to have an audience with the 


President. The President's staff entreated with Biju saying there was hardly anv 
possibility of the President coming out to see him since his wife was undergoing the 
“Tell the President, Bhumiputra wishes to see him immediately”, 


pangs of labour. 
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thundered Biju. The message was conveyed to the President and he promptly came out 
to greet the Bhumiputra. Biju Patnaik explained the strategic scenario to the President 
and asked him to recall the submarine. ‘But it has already reached Pakistan’, exclaimed 
Sukarno. ‘The Bhumiputra wants the submarine recalled from Pakistani territorial 
waters’, demanded Biju Patnaik. Without further discussion President Sukarno ordered 
the immediate recall of the Indonesian submarine. That very stormy night a girl child 
was born to the President's wife. She was named Megawati Sukarnoputri. There was 
always an emotional bonding between Biju Patnaik and Indonesia, for he was convinced 
that the land owed its cultural origin to the ‘Sadhavas’ who sailed from the shores of 
Kalinga. The maritime glory of Kalinga owed much to its contact with all the islands in 
the Indian archipelago. 

When regular Pakistani units in the guise of Afridi (tribesmen) invaded the state of 
Kashmir, the panic stricken Maharaja Hari Singh of Kashmir promptly called for aid 
from the Government of India. The fall of Srinagar seemed imminent and Kashmir was 
all but lost to India forever. Airlifting Indian troops to Srinagar had become an extremely 
risky proposition. Maneouvering large aircrafts amidst continuous enemy firing virtually 
made landing in Srinagar impossible. Biju Patnaik dared to take the initiative in 
capturing the control tower and after this it became possible for the safe landing of 
Indian troops in Srinagar—just at the nick of time to save Srinagar from falling into the 
hands of Pakistan. 

During the early years of independence Biju Patnaik returned to Orissa and 
unfolded his dreams of modernizing Orissa by setting up industries that would generate 
employment for thousands of Oriyas. The name ‘Kalinga’ enchanted him and he always 
dreamt of raising it to dizzy heights of prosperity which it had attained during Emperor 
Kharavela. The barren tracts of Choudwar became ideal for setting up the Kalinga 
industrial behemoth. One after the other, in quick succession, Orissa Textile Mills, 
Kalinga Tubes, Kalinga Refrigeration and Kalinga Industries and many other medium 
and small scale industries dotted the landscape of Orissa. 

For resurgent India trying to carve a niche for itself in the international milieu, Biju 
Patnaik rightly perceived that the solution lay only in the relentless encouragement and 
pursuit of scientific studies and enforcement of technological innovations. By the early 
fifties, when Pandit Nehru decided to give emphasis on heavy industry in the Five Year 
Plans, Biju Patnaik had no second thoughts in emulating the same principle in Orissa. To 
project the name of Kalinga at the international sphere and to inculcate a scientific 
temper in the minds of people, he instituted the Kalinga Prize for excellence in science 
through UNESCO—a specialized Agency under the United Naions. 

The Congress in Orissa had never been strong. In 1961 Dr. Hare Krushna Mahatab 
headed a coalition government with the Ganatantra Parisada. The same year Biju Patnaik 
was elected President of the Orissa Pradesh Congress Committee by defeating Dr. 
Mahatab’s nominee and the coalition ministry resigned office. Biju Patnaik led the 
Congress to an overwhelming majority in the elections of 1961—hitherto an unachievable 
feat. He became Chief Minister of Orissa in 1961 and his popularity was at its zenith. 
The period between 1961 and 1967 witnessed unprecedented growth and development in 
almost all sectors of industry and agriculture. Though he resigned office in 1963 after 


the invocation of Kamraj Plan, he continued as Chairman of the State Planning 
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Commission. It is pertinent to observe that as Chief Minister he launched several 
progressive measures keeping in view the demographic constraints of Orissa. For 
alleviation of poverty, growth in agricultural production was a fundamental necessity. The 
changes envisaged were in consonance with local requirements—indigenous natural 
resources, availability of technology and local human resources—all of which in the final 
analysis would be garnered to accentuate the growth of agro-industry and commerce. 
Every Panchayat, according to him, was to become a small industrial unit and thus 
Panchayat industry and planning were conceived and implemented to augment the 
demands of an ever-growing population. Undoubtedly, this programme also aimed at 
fighting the creeping paralysis of unemployment. In fact, to tackle the problem of 
unemployment, Biju Patnaik conceived the idea of setting up of small scale and cottage 
industries as early as 1960, but it was only during the later part of the seventies that the 
Government of India decided on implementing this programme at the national level. A 
comprehensive programme for the upliftment of the people was adopted—it provided for 
the basic necessities like food, drinking water and dwelling facilities to the entire village- 
based population of Orissa. Biju Patnaik demonstrated an impassioned zeal for the 
implementation of these schemes. True to the ideals of Nehruvian socialism, he firmly 
believed that a leader owed a basic minimum to his people and that had to be provided 
at all costs. ‘Indira Awas Yojana’ is but an extension of the views espoused by Biju 
Patnaik in the early sixties of the twentieth century. 

The rapport and personal equation Biju Patnaik shared with Prime Minister Nehru 
was unique and it was with Nehru’s support that he braved to build the Orissa of his 
dreams. The Sunabeda MIG factory, the Rourkela Engineering College, the Bhubaneswar 
Sainik School, The Regional Research Centre, the Berhampur University, the Sambalpur 
University, the Orissa University of Agriculture and Technology, were but ‘temples’ of 
modern industrialisation and education. However, the initiation of the Paradip Port and 
laying of the Daitari-Paradip Express Highway constitute the high water mark of 
developmental activities in Orissa. One of his greatest passions had been the revival of 
the days of the glorious inter-oceanic trade and the heroism of sea-faring Oniyas 
navigating to distant shores. Red tapism and bureaucratic hurdle have always affected 
Orissa’s progress. Obscurantism and fussing over minor irritants have put Orissa 
where it is today. It was the perhaps at its worst when Biju Patnaik was the Chief 
Minister. The flimsy pretext put forth by officers was that there was no direct rail link to 
the proposed port site and there was not even any connectivity worth the name to carry 
raw materials. In fact, the Central Government too was, for quite some time, dragging its 
feet over the Paradiip Port project. Biju Patnaik did have strong opponents and critics at 
the national level. Shukla in Madhya Pradesh, Bordoloi in Assam, Sri Krishna Sinha in 
Bihar, Bidhan Chandra Roy in Bengal, and Gobind Ballav Pant were all rather wary of 
Biju Patnaik’s proximity to Pandit Nehru’ and of his popularity in Orissa. At the other 
end business tycoons and monopoly capitalists like the Birlas were sceptical of Biju 
Patnaik’s phenomenal rise as an industrial magnate. However, not the one to succumb 
to pressure, Biju Patnaik laid open the map of Orissa and drew a straight line on the map 
connecting Daitari mines to Paradip Port and once for all consigned all geographical 
obstacles to the dust bin. He showed all engineers and bureaucrats surrounding him that 


this would be the new Express Highway that would provide connectivity to Paradip. 
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Paradip had been a possibility and he took upon himself to transform it into a reality. 
With Paradip as the multipurpose citadel, he visualized the growth of a Ship building 
Industry, a Steel Industry, an Oil Refinery and many such modern structures that go on 
to enhance the development and prosperity of a country. In 1965, the Central Government 
took up the responsibility of commissioning the Paradip Port. Today Paradip is not only 
amongst the largest ports of India, but also the deepest inland port. At Paradip have 
come up the Fertilizer Factory, a Fishing Harbour and an Oil Refinery. 

Pandit Nehru had always been appreciative of the daring spnit of Biju Patnaik and 
this was amply demonstrated during the unprovoked Chinese aggression of 1962. Biju 
Patnaik was then the Chief Minister of Orissa. Despite the Prime Minister’s overwhelming 
confidence in the capabilities of his Defence Minister, V.K. Krishna Menon, Pandit 
Nehru called for Biju Patnaik and allotted him a special chamber in the Defence 
Ministry to monitor the Indian Army’s response to the Chinese aggression on the 
Himalayan heights. Shortly afterwards Biju Patnaik was sent as emissary of the Prime 
Minister to the President of the United States of America, and John Kennedy assured all 
assistance to fight communism; but before American aid actually arrived in India, the 
Chinese had called for a cease-fire. 

Biju Patnaik was a staunch votary of the Nehruvian model of a modern, secular and 
nationalist state. He was deeply attracted by the Prime Minister’s theory of economic 
nationalism and his resistance to appeals in the name of religion and community. 
Though Pandit Nehru’s views on scientific socialism and secularism were not fully 
shared by many of his Congress colleagues, Biju Patnaik deeply appreciated the 
rationality behind this logic. Indeed in independent India in the planning of development, 
Nehru’s vision held sway, and Biju Patnaik remained one of its ardent supporters. 
Whether Biju Patnaik was a socialist by conviction may be a subject of debate, but the 
fact that he lent support to Pandit Nehru’s appreciation of the Soviet model of Five-year 
planning cannot be doubted. Like Panditji, Biju Patnaik was convinced beyond a shadow 
of doubt that the key to India’s economic salvation lay in heavy industrialization. 
Justifiably enough, India’s Second Five Year Plan laid stress on heavy industries. 

As an organizer of mega events perhaps none of his contemporaries in Orissa was 
at par with Biju Patnaik. The ostentatious conduct of the All India Congress Committee 
session at Bhubaneswar in 1964 was one of the finest shows put up by any Congressman 
to project the Congress before the people as the only nationalist party. The master 
showman that he was, Biju Patnaik became host to all the national leaders at 
Bhubaneswar—particularly thrilling was the presence of Pandit Nehru and for the first 
time the people of Orissa had an opportunity to have a glimpse of all national leaders on 
one stage. Yet again, when he was leader of the Janata Party and was Chief minister of 
Orissa, he organized the All India Conference of the Janata Dal at Puri. 

Biju Patnaik’s relations with the Central Leadership of the Congress became 
acrimonious after Mrs. Indira Gandhi became Prime Minister. When the Congress split 
in 1969, Biju Patnaik aligned himself with the Old Guard of the Congress. Soon, he came 
to head a regional party known as the Utkal Congress which gave a tough fight to the 
Congress in the elections of 1971. Personally, though he underwent a traumatic 
experience by losing five Assembly constituencies and one parliamentary constituency, 


his defeat did not deter him from keeping up a sustained campaign against the Congress 
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in Orissa. His popularity was at its nadir and almost all wrote him off as a spent force. 
But it is here that he demonstrated his strength of character, conviction and a sense of 
fortitude. He rebuilt his party virtually from the scratch and kept the embers burning, 
doing all this for a cause that he believed to be justified—Orissa under the Congress was 
not doing the necessary progress. Having supported the Jayaprakash Narayan movement 
against Mrs. Gandhi, Biju Patnaik’s hour of glory arrived after the Congress debacle in 
the General Elections of 1977. The Janata Dal was swept to power ending the thirty year 
rule of the Congress. Since the death of Pandit Nehru, Biju Patnaik had consistently 
espoused the candidature of Shri Morarji Desai as Prime Minister and it was in the 
fitness of things that in 1977, when Shri Desai became the Prime minister of the first 
Non-Congress Government at the centre, Biju Patnaik was allotted the crucial portfolio 
of Minister of Steel and Mines. He seized this opportunity and took the initiative in 
setting up National Aluminium Company at Angul and Damanjodi in Orissa. 

Though Prime Minister Desai’s favourable disposition towards U.S. had long been 
known and it had almost been a fetish with him to restore ‘genuine Non-Alignment’, Biju 
Patnaik as Minister of Steel and Mines began talks in Moscow on expanding cooperation 
in ferrous and non-ferrous metallurgy. A session of the Soviet-Indian working group on 
metallurgy held in Moscow considered a draft proposal for an increase in capacity of the 
steel works at Bokaro and Bhilai. Besides, Soviet and Indian organizations were engaged 
in expanding the works, so that the capacity of each of them would reach 4,000,000 
tonnes a year. In November, India and the Soviet Union drew up a draft programme of 
collaboration and supply of expertise in non-ferrous metallurgy. The bilateral trade pact 
of 1977 envisaged the annual import of equipment for India's steel plants, coal mines 
and other industries. 

The eighties of the twentieth century brought about profound structural changes at 
the international level and India could not but become a part of this global process. 
From socialism to globalization had been a long journey of experimentation and with the 
launching of a market-oriented economy in the early nineties, India indeed moved away 
from the license-permit economic stranglehold and formally inaugurated the era of 
liberalization. It was during this challenging transitional phase that Biju Patnaik was 
elected Chief Minister of Orissa for the second time in 1990. Intrinsically Biju Patnaik’s 
mindset was more suited to the new economic changes overtaking India. Had only the 
political condition been more propitious and conductive, in all probability he would have 
taken advantage of it to give a new thrust to redeem Orissa's sagging economy. In 1990 
he had to battle against severe pulls and pressures from within his party, which by now 
was under the control of a new generation of leaders whose commitment to the party was 
in conflict with their personal ambitions. Besides, Prime Minister Narasimha Rao's 
minority Government at the Centre was none too cooperative with opposition governments 
in various states. However Biju Patnaik, despite his age, demonstrated an unflinching 
commitment towards the rejuvenation of Orissa. His social programme was an all- 
inclusive programme and it extended to all sections of the society. He had always 
advocated the potential of women power in nation-building. Rescuing women from 
bondage had almost been a passion with him. He adopted measures to ensure that 
women became an integral part of the democratic process beginning from the village 


panchayat to the highest echelons of power. 
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One of the most progressive measures he adopted was the one that guaranteed 
economic security to the working class people—the daily labourers. For a very long time 
minimum wages and maximum hours of labour had stagnated at a point that made the 
entire working class seethe with discontent. In a very bold move he ensured that daily 
labourers earned a respectable amount and made in accordance with the price index. 

For administrative convenience he divided and bifurcated the thirteen districts of 
Orissa and created thirty new administratively compact districts. Successive 
governments had realized the practicability of such a division but none had dared to 
implement the idea for fear of any adverse political fall out. Biju Patnaik put aside all 
bickerings and scepticism and implemented a programme that he believed in the long 
run would benefit Orissa administratively. 

Often there have been unseemly comparison between Utkala Gourav Madhusudan 
Das and Biju Patnaik over the issue of who between the two could claim to be the maker 
of Modern Orissa. Undoubtedly people lacking a sense of history misconstrue 
circumstances and situations and resort to idle speculation that could only be termed as 
perversity of history. While Utkala Gourav was the very symbol of Oriya pride and identity, 
Biju Patnaik gave respectability and fulfilment to that idea. Madhu Babu’s background 
was the nineteenth century Orissa when Oriyas were struggling to prove their identity and 
were undergoing a vicious struggle to evolve into a separate state. Madhu Babu did not 
live to see the separate state of Orissa, but Biju Patnaik emerged on the scene when 
Orissa was made and he was determined to give the Oniyas a cultural identity that was 
aggressive, confident and positive. In that sense Biju Patnaik acquired an iconic status 
and became a role model who easily outshone his contemporaries. 

In death Biju Patnaik emerged taller than when he lived and strode like a colossus. 
When news of his death on 17 April 1997 spread, there was a spontaneous outpour of 
grief and shock in the state and the country which has rarely been witnessed for any 
leader any where. Though he was not in power then, leaders from all over the country 
and from abroad assembled at Puri to pay their last respects and to be present during 
his last rites. Countries like Indonesia, Myanmar, Nepal and Pakistan lowered their 
National Flags and Indonesia particularly observed National Mourning for the 
Bhumiputra—the country abstained from taking meat for 10 days! Rarely would a 
generation see such a daring and dauntless leader with such tremendous confidence and 
pride for his own language and state and sense of patriotism and foresight that often 
boggles the mind. Truly indeed, he was the ‘Mahanayak' the Oriyas had been looking for 
and shall always do with sense of awe to derive inspiration from him. 


NOTES AND REFERENCES 


1. Many biographers mention that Biju Patnaik was born in 1916. It is not so. Lakshmi Narayan 
Patnaik christened his eldest son George Prasadananda after King George V visited India. The 
fate of the Allies hung in the balance till American entry into the First World War in 1917. The 
turn of the tide came in 1917 when the Allies tasted ‘Bijay’ or Victory. Hence Lakshmi Narayan 
Christened his second son Bijayananda. When the Central Powers were finally routed in 1918. 
Lakshmi Narayan named his third son Srijayananda. 
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. Lakshmi Narayan's eldest son, George, was also married into a Bengali Brahmo family. When 
asked about the dowry that his daughter-in-law should carry, Lakshmi Narayan firmly denied any 
material assets but said that his daughter-in-law must come to his house with a copy of the Odia 
Varnabodha, since she had to take responsibility in an Oriya household. 

. Many hold the view that Biju Patnaik was born in Anand Bhawan. Anand Bhawan was completed 
in 1930. But Biju Patnaik was born about 13 years earlier in the nearby Tower House. 

. Nehru made this reference to Dr. Bidhan Chandra Roy, the then Chief Minister of West Bengal. 
. Utkalamani Gopubandhu Das was addressed as ‘Dase Apane' or revered Mr. Das. For details 
read Binsha Shatabdira Binsha Oriya, edited by Natabar Khuntia—“Shatabdira Mahanayak Biju”, 
pp. 117-131. 

. The King of Athagarh was the first ‘C’ class pilot. 

, Pandit Nehru came to Orissa to personally study the viability of the Paradip Port. Y.N. Suktankar 
was then Governor of Orissa at that time. 
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CHAPTER 15 


Orissa’s Contribution to Science and Technology 


Surya Narayan Behera 


INTRODUCTION 


contributions, which will essentially amount to the western concept of science 

and technology, as well as technological and scientific contributions from the 
past ages of Orissa, in which one can probably go as far as the Ashokan period (251 Bc) 
or may be even earlier. Contributions in the first category may be dated with the history 
of Ravenshaw College, the establishment of which resulted in the teaching of Western 
Science in a systematic way. Many scholars from Orissa having benefited from these 
modern scientific institution are now spread all over the world and have contributed to 
the fields of science, engineering as well as technology. Similarly, many institutes of 
higher learning also came up, prime among these for research being the Institute of 
Physics at Bhubaneswar. Noteworthy among the others are the universities, the oldest 
being the Utkal University followed by the Berhampur and Sambalpur Universities. On 
the side of technical education there are three medical colleges, two engineering colleges 
and a University of Agricultural Science and Technology. Added to this list there are a 
few autonomous colleges in the state. A detailed chronology of the well-known modern 
Oriya scientists and their achievements will be a worthwhile study. 

The development of recent industries in Orissa is related to modern western 
technology. Among the earliest industries established in the eighteenth century by the 
British is probably a sugar factory in Ganjam. Among the more recent that one can 
mention are the steel plant, the paper mills, cement factories, glass factorv, the 
ferrochrome industry and probably the largest being the aluminium factory. Many of 
these industries came up because of the abundance of related minerals and forest 
products, which are the natural resources of the state. Similarly in the energy sectors, 
there are many hydroelectric projects, and thermal power plants in the state. A detailed 
description and analysis of these could be the subject matter of another study. 

In what follows we shall focus mainly on the knowledge of science and technology 
in ancient Orissa. But looking back at the vast history of Orissa these contributions 
spanning a period of may be hundred fifty years is too small and negligible. 


(Oe contribution to science and technology include both its present 
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CONTRIBUTIONS TO ASTRONOMY: SAMANTA CHANDRASEKHAR 


Going a little beyond the history of Ravenshaw College, one stumbles upon the seminal 
work in astronomy of a person who had no knowledge of western science. Samanta 
Chandrasekhar’s contribution to astronomy is at par with the work of other Indian 
astronomers. He made many observations on planetary objects, often with the naked eye, 
tried to correct some existing concepts as propounded in traditional almanacs; and also 
designed many simple instruments, which were used as aid for performing calculations. 
But Indian astronomy and to some extent Indian mathematics were inspired largely by 
religion and to some extent astrology (i.e. investigations that relate the motion of heavenly 
bodies to human behaviour). Samanta Chandrasekhar, nicknamed as Pathani Samanta, 
was born in Khandapada estate in the year 1835 in a royal family.’ He obtained early 
education in astrology from his father Shyamabandhu. In 1866, when he was a young man 
of 31 years of age, Orissa faced one of the greatest natural calamities, the “Great Famine”, 
in which almost one fourth of the population perished. Samanta Chandrasekhar being a 
practitioner of astrology started wondering how such an event was not predicted by 
anybody. He assumed that there must be some error in the assignment of the positions 
and times to the planets and stars which must have influenced the calculations prevalent 
at that time. He made up his mind to set right the calculations. For three years, till he was 
34 vears of age, he tried to repeat the calculations to ensure that such events could be 
predicted in advance. Since he did not succeed in this effort he attempted to make 
observations of the planets to set their positions and times right; and started writing the 
anthology, Sidhanta Darpana in the year 1869. He continued his observations of the planets 
and stars for 23 years and completed the treatise in the year 1892. He had also studied 
the earlier works of other astronomers, from which he had learnt that there were three 
different methods of calculation adopted by them. In writing the Sidhanta Darpana he used 
all the three methods of calculation to cross check the consistency of his results. Thereby 
he was able to produce an almanac which could correctly predict the positions of the 
planets and stars and events like the solar and lunar eclipses for a period of ten crore 
years starting from 1869. No other astronomer of the past had attempted such a consistent 
and accurate method of calculation. 

Most of the Indian astronomers believed in the stationary earth principle, although 
there were hints of the realization that the earth could be moving. So almost all the early 
calculations by the Indian astronomers were carried out by being based on the stationary 
earth principle. 

Samanta Chandrasekhar, however, realized that planets like Venus and Mercury, 
which are closest to the Sun, actually go round the Sun, just like the Moon goes round the 
Earth. But while calculating the positions of the planets he assumed that the Earth is 
stationary, while the Sun along with the other planets are going round it in their respective 
orbits; and all together went round the Earth. Compared to the completely stationary 
earth principle, the principle adopted by Samanta, therefore, was an improvement as it 
took into account the motion of other planets round the Sun. This may be the reason why 
the almanac produced by his calculations was so accurate. 

It is well known that the greatest Indian contribution to mathematics is the concept 
of zero. But then, this cannot be claimed as a contribution from Orissa, even though the 


philosophers in Orissa might have been aware of it. So, one has to distin uish between 
4 dn. 
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the contributions of Orissa from the contributions of India to science and technology. 
This is a difficult task. In what follows we shall make some suggestions, which can be 
claimed to have truly originated in Orissa. 


METHODOLOGIES OF MODERN SCIENCE 
VERSUS INDIAN RELIGIOUS PHILOSOPHY 


However, before doing that it may be worthwhile to contrast the methodologies of modern 
science with those of the Hindu philosophy. This is important because, as stated earlier, 
much of science-related thoughts in India were driven by religion. In modern science, 
which seeks to establish the laws of nature, these are propounded by repeated 
experimentation. It is the method of being questioned repeatedly until and unless its 
verification is established to the satisfaction of all concerned. On the other hand, there 
is no provision for experimentation in ancient Hindu philosophy. Through the ages there 
were great seers and Rishis who, through their clairvoyance, saw things and made 
statements about the laws of nature or nature itself. These prophecies are usually 
accepted and followed unquestioningly as truths. The concept of questioning and 
experimental verification of philosophical doctrines and facts did not exist. This can be 
a deterrent in the path of pursuing science, even today. All this applies to Orissa which 
formed the link between the north and the south so that it eagerly accepted all faiths 
which made their passage through this land. This mind set, inculcated in every Oriya as 
a part of his upbringing, is a real deterrent for pursuing science in all seriousness. On 
the other hand, this may also be the reason why Oriyas are more attracted towards 
theoretical studies, which is more akin to philosophy, rather than the experimental 
pursuit of science and its consequential technology. 


SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY IN ANCIENT ORISSA 
(a) Architecture Related to Temple Building 


Thinking of science and technology in ancient Orissa, the most obvious example that 
comes to one’s mind is the temple sculpture and architecture, in which the Oriya 
sculptors excelled. Building a temple is no doubt a feat of engineering. The question one 
has to answer is whether there is a specific contribution by Orissa to temple architecture 
or is it borrowed from developments in other parts of the country. If one studies the 
temple architecture from the fourth to the eight century AD, one finds a gradual 
development from the monolithic form found in South India to its perfection, which 
culminated in the temples of Bhubaneswar by the eighth century. 

During the fourth to the twelfth century, in different parts of India, centres had 
sprouted for the development of temple architecture and design. Such centres are easily 
identifiable from the presence of clusters of temples around small villages in different 
parts of the country. To recollect a few such centres, one can mention Mahabalipuram 
in the state of Tamil Nadu, Aiholli, Pattadakal and Badami in the State of Karnataka, 
temple of Bhubaneswar in Orissa, and Khajuraho in Madhya Pradesh. The temple 
complex at Mahabalipuram is monolithic in its structure. In contrast at Badami in 
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Karnataka, temples are cut into solid rocks in the form of caves, which in turn are 
decorated with beautifully sculptured statues and pillars. The first contemporary temple 
structures were built in the fifth and sixth century at Pattadakal in Karnataka. It is 
believed that temples of any design found anywhere in the country can be found at 
Pattadakal. Out of the complex of these three places in Karnataka, Aiholli is considered 
to be the laboratory for designing temples. The temples at these three places were built 
by the Chalukya kings during the period of the fourth to seventh century.* The next phase 
of development in temple architecture took place at Bhubaneswar in Orissa during the 
period from the eighth to the thirteenth century. This phase saw a major improvement in 
the temple design, which changed the structure of the temples drastically as compared 
to those existing in southern India. The changes brought about by the temple builders of 
Orissa are discussed in detail in what follows. The centre for temple building then 
moved on to Khajuraho in Madhya Pradesh, where temples were built during the tenth 
and eleventh century. 

The style and the design of the early temples of the fourth to seventh century was 
rather simple. 

In the early design, the temple consisted of a more spacious mandapa and a 
smaller sanctum sanctuary. In the absence of any adhesive like cement, the stones were 
kept in place simply by placing one slab of stone over another. The stability being 
attained by placing a huge heavy block of stone at the top. The construction procedure 
of the early (fourth to eight century) temples in the south can be described as follows: 


A platform of stone blocks was laid on the ground itself and formed the foundation. 
Four or five steps in front of the porch led on to it. The walls were built on this 
platform —huge quarried blocks laid one on the other without cement. These thick 
walls supported the tower, a crushing weight as it was almost solid. The small 
sanctum sanctuary, always of a reduced size, was covered with a single span of 
stone slabs, which formed a false ceiling. (see The Golden Age of Indian Art, V-VIII 
century, 1955). 
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The ground plans of such designs are shown in Fig. 1, corresponding to the sixth 
and eighth centuries. To cover the larger area of the mandapa, the architects diminished 
the span by using pillars, stone beams joined them to each other and connected them 
with the outer walls. The whole thing was covered by jointed slabs forming a roof. Here 
the principles of building in wood are faithfully carried out in stone. This is schematically 
depicted in Fig. 2. 


Figure 2 


At first the temples were small. To cover a mandapa, twentythree feet wide, they 
used two intermediary pillars; to cover a fifty-two feet span they used four. But by the 
eighth century there were demands for larger and higher temples. To make them larger, 
the architects multiplied the columns of the mandapa. An example of such an attempt is 
to be found in the remains of the temple of a thousand pillars at Warrangal in Andhra 
Pradesh, built by the Kakatiya kings. To make the towers over the sanctuary higher they 
increased the thickness of the supporting walls but the principle remained the same, 
which is always an increasing mass of stone with no attempt at an elegant technical 
solution. There is an astounding contrast between the mastery of sculptors who cut such 
delicate high-reliefs in the hardest stone and what seems to be a lack of imagination in 
the architects; so much so that one might think the builders were only sculptors. 


(b) Contributions of Orissa 


From here on, i.e. the period of the eighth to eleventh centuries, the laboratory for temple 
building shifted to Orissa in general and Bhubaneswar in particular. The master temple 
builders at Bhubaneswar were not content with the reproduction of simply the prototypes 
of the South, but developed them. An example of a temple with the south Indian design 
at Bhubaneswar is the Baital Deula, a temple of the ninth century, which is schematically 
depicted in Fig. 3. By the eighth century, the southern temples were larger compared to 
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Figure 3 


those of the fourth century, an example being the Kashi Viswanath temple at Pattadikal. 
Architects at Bhubaneswar wanted to build their temples still bigger. However, in doing 
so they faced the same problems as their predecessors for which they quickly found a 
solution, which enabled them to increase the size of the temple without increasing the 
number of columns in the mandapa. In the ancient temples of Bhubaneswar are present 
their first tentative efforts to cover the mandapa—the most spacious part—without using 
a single pillar. 

The new technique was only used in a few temples. But it was very important 
nevertheless. For the first time architects broke with the tradition of timber building and, 
by means of overhanging blocks, utilized one of the qualities proper to stone—its 
massiveness. Needless to say, the design of over hangings, which will produce the 
desired stability to the temple, yet cover large areas without pillars needed a good 
knowledge of the basics of mechanics of solids; a full utilization of basic science. This 
device did not enable them to do away with intermediate columns except in the smallest 
temples—but it gave new life. The architects then thought of another device; they 
continued to use the principle of over hangings to reduce the span and covered the 
mandapa with successively diminishing corbels. This change in construction led to a 
change in the extension of the mandapa. Instead of being flat, the roof became pyramidal 
as shown in Fig. 4. The tenth century temple of Mukteswar was built based on this new 
principle. If we compare its plan (see Fig. 5) with the plan of one of the last temples built 
in the South, that is, the temple of Kashi Viswanath at Pattadikal, one can see how far 
the architects have gone in two centuries. 
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Figure 4 


TO THB SAME SCALE 


Temple of Kasivisvanath Temples of Muhktestvar 
(Partadakal) (Bhubaneswar) 
Eighth century Tenth century 
Figure 5 


The temple of Mukteswar in Bhubaneswar seems to mark the turning point in the 
history of temple building (photograph shown in Fig. 6). It can, in fact, be considered as 
the model of all temples built in Orissa in the next three centuries. From this time 
onwards, the architects did not attempt to alter the general plan; they only aimed at 
building larger, always larger temples. The last temple to be built at Bhubaneswar is the 
Lingaraja Temple. It was built in the eleventh century and its plan is identical with that 
of Mukteswar. A schematic comparison of the plans of Mukteswar and Lingaraja 
Temples with that of a fourth century temple at Aiholli is shown in Fig. 7. The temples 
of Khajuraho, belonging to the tenth and eleventh centuries AD, have a different style of 
design and architecture as compared to those of Orissa. A photograph of the largest 
temple at Khajuraho, the Kandarya Mahadev temple is shown in Fig. 8 for comparison. 
This temple is so named because its entrance resembles a cave. 

The architects and sculptors of Orissa did not stop there. In the middle of the 
thirteenth century they built the temple of Konark, which is more than twice as large as 
the temple of Lingaraja. Supreme creation of the Hindu art, planned by an architect of 
genius and carried out by distinguished artists and engineers, the sun temple of Konark 
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marks the limit of Hindu art in the middle ages in the north. The outcome of seven 
centuries of experience, the temple of Konark also marks the limit of human capacity. 
The tower of the temple, today in ruins, would probably have risen 394 feet above 
the ground. Today nothing remains of this imposing temple except the mandapa which 


rises to a height of 230 feet out of the sand. A photograph of Konark temple is shown in 
Fig. 9. 


(c) Technologies Related to Temple Building 


Connected to the art of temple building are several other technologies and feats of 
engineering, the knowledge of which must have existed in Orissa. One of the first that 
comes to mind is the technology and engineering involved in transporting the huge stone 
blocks and the technique of balancing these one atop the other while constructing the 
temple. Taking into account the fact that there were no fork-lifts, no cranes, there being 
not even electric power, building a temple must have been a feat of human ingenuity. But 
the architects and sculptors must have been extraordinary humans. And they must have 
devised indigenous methods to achieve their goal. 

For those who had a close look at the carvings in the temple of Konark, particularly 
the bigger than life-sized statues of the Sun God, can never stop wondering at the finer 
details of ornamentation in these statues, carved on the hardest of stones, the granite. 
One would like to know the type of tools used for these carvings. The modern day 
sculptor uses diamond-tipped tools, and tools made up of hard steel. Was it possible 
that the sculptors of those ages had some knowledge of making such tools? 


METALLURGY IN ANCIENT ORISSA 


As one enters the Konark temple, to the right on the lawns on a slightly raised pedestal 
lie bars of iron 45 feet long without a trace of rust. These probably have been lying there 
for seven centuries to be used in the temple. The fact that though weather beaten for a 
Jong period of seven centuries the iron bars have hardly rusted, speaks amply about the 
state of art of iron metallurgy in Orissa. That there were iron smelting plants and that 
they knew how to mould bars as long as 45 feet, indicates that iron metallurgy must have 
reached a very advanced stage by the twelfth and thirteenth centuries in Orissa. Recently, 
there has been some evidence of iron smelting being done as early as 1500 gc in Central 
India. 

Besides, looking back at the tradition of using iron agricultural implements, as well 
as utensils and some ornaments made out of brass and bronze, one can visualize the 
existence of mature knowledge of metal works like work-hardening as well as alloying. 
The brass and bronze work was done predominantly at Kantilo in the district of Khurda, 
Belaguntha in Ganjam and other places. However, the knowledge of alloying remained a 
family secret, without much of written documentation. 
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A RELIGIOUS PHILOSOPHY OF ORISSAN ORIGIN 
WITH A PROBABLE SPIN OFF ON BASIC SCIENCE 


Even though the people of Orissa were ardent followers of all the religious philosophies 
which made a passage through this land, there are not many philosophical thoughts or 
cults the origin of which Orissa can boast as its own. However, there is at least one 
philosophy which is totally of Orissan origin, Mahima Dharma’ which began towards the 
end of the nineteenth century and came to be known as it has its seat in a place called 
Joranda near Dhenkanal and is attributed to Mahima Goswami and was later propagated 
by people like Bhima Bhoi and Viswanath Baba. Even though not very old, its seers have 
established a unique form of worship, i.e., worshiping “void or nothingness” or, to attribute 
a more scientific name, the “vacuum. In one of its temples at Joranda, a fire burns 
insessantly called the dhoon, and that is what is being worshiped by the followers of this 
cult. A fire or flame can represent a form of “energy” in a temple representing vacuum. 
In modern cosmology, these concepts of vacuum and energy are related to the creation 
of the universe through a “big bang” While it is not clear whether the seers of Mahima 
Dharma through their clairvoyance actually visualized this relationship of vacuum and 
energy to the creation of the universe or not, their basic form of worship inspires a 
philosophy similar to some ideas of modern physics. Hence a religious philosophy of 
Orissan origin has a probable spin off in basic science. 


CONCLUSION 


In the foregoing discussion I have expressed some random thoughts on science and 
technology in Orissa in general and on ancient Orissa in particular. I call these thoughts 
random because no attempt has been made to authenticate these thoughts. However, 
physics can help in authenticating these thoughts. For example, a sample of the iron 
beam at Konark could be scientifically analysed using techniques available at the 
Institute of Physics. Such an analysis will tell us a great deal about the knowledge that 
existed in Orissa on making of iron during the twelfth century. I had the good fortune of 
visiting a laboratory called the Laboratory for the Museums of France situated in the 
heart of the famous Louvre Museum at Paris in France, which is totally dedicated to such 
analysis of ancient objects of art and archaeology. The state of Orissa with all its 
treasures of ancient objects deserves to have such a laboratory, which the Institute of 
Physics is going to provide in near future. 


NOTES 
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CHAPTER 16 


Samanta Chandrasekhar’s 
Contributions to Astronomy 


Lakshmidhar Satpathy 


1. INTRODUCTION 


stronomy is a subject which is as old as human civilization itself. In India, right 
from the Vedic age, research in astronomy has been pursued in great earnest. 
xtensive discussions on astronomy can be found in Rig Veda which is believed to 
be the oldest of all the Vedas written about 8000 years back, and also in Taittiriya 
Samhita and Satapatha-Brahmana. In the Vedic age, the principal preoccupation of the 
people was the performance of yajia and many other religious rites at auspicious 
moments prescribed by the Sastras. Therefore, it was essential to have an accurate 
knowledge of time in order to predict such moments in advance. Astronomv in that 
period was mainly the science of time determination. Since time intervals are naturally 
defined by the period of revolution of the Moon and the Sun, there was great impetus to 
study their motion. Ancient Indian astronomy can be classified into two main areas—the 
Vedic astronomy and the post-Vedic astronomy. 

In the Vedic period, many siddhantas are believed to have originated from divine 
sources, without any definite authors, like the Vedas and Upanishads. They are supposed 
to have been written by unknown rsis to whom astronomical truths have been revealed bv 
God. There are eighteen siddhantas like the Surya Siddhanta, Vyas Siddhanta and Parasar 
Siddhanta, etc. without definite authorship analogous to the eighteen Puranas of Hindu 
mythology. Amongst all the ancient works of astronomy with known authors, the oldest 
one is Vedanga Jyotish written by Lagadh around 1400 Bc. _ 

In the post-Vedic period, the earliest and most celebrated astronomer is Aryabhatta 
of the fifth century AD, the founder of the theory of Earth's daily rotation. He succeeded 
in laying the foundation of astronomy giving quite accurate astronomical parameters and 
better methods of calculation in this field. He wrote the Aryabhattiya which occupies a 
pivotal position amongst the classics on astronomical works. The galaxy of astronomers 
born in India includes geniuses like Aryabhatta, Varahamihira, Brahmagupta and 
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Bhaskara, who worked and enriched this field in a period spanning from the fifty to the 
twelfth century AD. The tradition of Siddhantic astronomy continued beyond the twelfth 
century right up to the beginning of twentieth century, finally coming to an end with 
Samanta Chandra Sekhar(1835-1904) of Orissa and his treatise, Siddhanta Darpana.! 
He occupies a place of special importance in this tradition, being the last link in the long 
chain of astronomers. In every branch of science, successive scientists have to improve 
the works of their predecessors and add newer knowledge to the field through their own 
research. This culture, more or less universal, is inherent in the very nature of the 
evolution of all branches of knowledge. This naturally put a heavy burden on Samanta 
Chandra Sekhar (some times to be referred as Chandra Sekhar and also as Samanta), 
who had the onerous responsibility of identifying the errors accumulated over ages in this 
branch, to eradicate them, and make all out improvements to bring the subject to its 
final state of perfection. As will be shown in this essay, Chandra Sekhar fulfilled this 
historic role with distinction. He fabricated ingenious instruments for precision in 
astronomical observations, collected data of unprecedented accuracy, devised new 
methods of calculation and gave a new model of the planetary system. All his work was 
done without the use of the telescope or any other optical instruments, the existence of 
which during his time he was unaware of, and his work was in line with the work of his 
predecessors carried out centuries before. It is no exaggeration to say that with his life- 
long effort, Siddhantic astronomy reached the zenith of its glory, before finally being 
consigned to history. The international journal, Nature? in 1899, has not only compared 
Chandra Sekhar with Tycho but eulogized him as being even greater than Tycho (1546- 
1601). 

It must be recognized that astronomy gave birth to the laws of motion in dynamics, 
paving the foundation for the emergence of modern science through the successive 
works of Copernicus, Tycho Brahe, Kepler, Galileo and Newton. The astronomical data 
painstakingly collected by Tycho Brahe was analysed by his famous assistant, Kepler, 
who had joined him in Ap 1600. The analysis led to the discovery of three laws (solely 
warranted to describe these data), which go by the name of Kepler. The understanding 
of these three empirical laws at a fundamental level posed the greatest challenge to 
human intellect in the seventeenth century culminating in the discovery of Newton's laws 
of motion and thereby laying the foundation of modern science. Thus, astronomy has 
been rightly called the mother of all sciences. India sadly missed this development in 
spite of its great tradition and heritage in astronomy which spread over several millennia, 
due to many factors related to sociological, cultural and historic forces. 


2. LIFE 


2.1 Brief Sketch 


Samanta Chandra Sekhar was born on 13 December 1835 corresponding to Pausha 
Krishna Astami of the Saka year 1957 in the royal family of the erstwhile princely state 
Khandapara in Orissa. It was then one of the twenty-six princely states called Gadajats 


ruled by a dynastic king, enjoying some degree of autonomy under the British rule. Jt was 
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a small state with an area of 244 square miles only, having its capital in the small 
township of Khandapara, situated about sixty miles west of Bhubaneswar surrounded by 
hills and jungles. This kingdom was founded in 1599 and was being ruled at the time of 
Samanta by his nephew, the eleventh king named Natabar Singh Mardaraj. Samanta'’s 
father Shyamabandhu, and mother Bishnumali, were a very pious couple. They had nine 
daughters and one son before the birth of Chandra Sekhar. Since two daughters and the 
only son had died in infancy, they had named Chandra Sekhar as Pathani Samanta. 
Popularly known in Orissa by that name from early childhood, Samanta showed 
extraordinary qualities. At the age of four, he spotted the planet Venus in the sky during 
the day. In those days, it was considered inauspicious to see a star in the sky during the 
daytime. So his father had to perform an elaborate yajnia before Lord Jagannatha to get 
rid of the sin. He received primary education in Sanskrit from a Brahmin teacher. He 
studied Sanskrit grammar, the Smritis, Puranas, Darshan and the original texts of many 
Kavyas. When he was ten years old, one of his uncles taught him a little astrology and 
showed him some of the stars in the sky. Thereafter, Samanta started teaching himself 
Lilavati, Bijaganita, Jyotisha and Vyakarana, etc., and more importantly, he studied the 
ancient astronomical works like Surya Siddhanta and Siddhanta Siromani from the family 
library. 

At the age of fifteen, he began to check the predictions of the Siddhantas with his 
astronomical observations. He was utterly surprised to find that the predictions of 
classics like Siddhanta Siromani and Surya Siddhanta did not agree with his observations. 
The stars and planets, neither appeared at the right place in the sky, nor at right time, 
as per those calculations. Disagreement between repeated calculations and observations, 
finally confirmed to him that the ancient Siddhantas have errors. This kind of conviction 
on the part of a boy at the tender age of fifteen against the time-honoured scientific 
treatises, is undoubtedly rare. Young Chandra Sekhar resolved to rectify all those errors 
accumulated in Indian astronomy over thousands of years. The major hurdles on his way 
was getting the right instruments for observation. Ancient Indian works did not give 
details of instruments or methods of measurements explicitly, except some hints here 
and there. He devised his own instruments for the measurement of time, height of 
distant objects, latitude and longitude of heavenly bodies, etc. His passion for precision 
and accuracy was unbelievable. He constructed as many as ten types of instruments for 
measuring time. His most well-known instrument is the Mana Yantra which is very 
simple, yet very versatile. Commencing from the age of fifteen, Samanta went on making 
observations and devising formulae for astronomical calculation for eight vears. At the 
age of twenty-three, he started systematically recording his observations. Three years 
later, he started writing his results in the form of Sanskrit shlokas and produced a 
treatise called Siddhanta Darpana, which was completed in 1869 when he was thirty-four. 
Working in a remote corner of Orissa, far from Cuttack, the only town with some 
semblance of facilities for modern education then, he had no option but to write the 
manuscript on palm leaves in Oriya script. For thirty years, it was kept lying in a corner 
of his house. p 

Professor Mahesh Chandra Nyayaratna, Principal of Sanskrit College, Calcutta, 


was in charge of Sanskrit education of the Bengal presidency, which comprised then of 
Bihar and Orissa provinces. On one of his official tours, he 


the present Bengal, ps 
7 © impressed with his erudition and 


providentially met Chandra Sekhar and was greatly 
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Bhaskara, who worked and enriched this field in a period spanning from the fifty to the 
twelfth century ab. The tradition of Siddhantic astronomy continued beyond the twelfth 
century right up to the beginning of twentieth century, finally coming to an end with 
Samanta Chandra Sekhar(1835-1904) of Orissa and his treatise, Siddhanta Darpana.! 
He occupies a place of special importance in this tradition, being the last link in the long 
chain of astronomers. In every branch of science, successive scientists have to improve 
the works of their predecessors and add newer knowledge to the field through their own 
research. This culture, more or less universal, is inherent in the very nature of the 
evolution of all branches of knowledge. This naturally put a heavy burden on Samanta 
Chandra Sekhar (some times to be referred as Chandra Sekhar and also as Samanta), 
who had the onerous responsibility of identifying the errors accumulated over ages in this 
branch, to eradicate them, and make all out improvements to bring the subject to its 
final state of perfection. As will be shown in this essay, Chandra Sekhar fulfilled this 
historic role with distinction. He fabricated ingenious instruments for precision in 
astronomical observations, collected data of unprecedented accuracy, devised new 
methods of calculation and gave a new model of the planetary system. All his work was 
done without the use of the telescope or any other optical instruments, the existence of 
which during his time he was unaware of, and his work was in line with the work of his 
predecessors carried out centuries before. It is no exaggeration to say that with his life- 
long effort, Siddhantic astronomy reached the zenith of its glory, before finally being 
consigned to history. The international journal, Nature? in 1899, has not only compared 
Chandra Sekhar with Tycho but eulogized him as being even greater than Tycho (1546- 
1601). 

It must be recognized that astronomy gave birth to the laws of motion in dynamics, 
paving the foundation for the emergence of modern science through the successive 
works of Copernicus, Tycho Brahe, Kepler, Galileo and Newton. The astronomical data 
painstakingly collected by Tycho Brahe was analysed by his famous assistant, Kepler, 
who had joined him in ap 1600. The analysis led to the discovery of three laws (solely 
warranted to describe these data), which go by the name of Kepler. The understanding 
of these three empirical laws at a fundamental level posed the greatest challenge to 
human intellect in the seventeenth century culminating in the discovery of Newton's laws 
of motion and thereby laying the foundation of modern science. Thus, astronomy has 
been rightly called the mother of all sciences. India sadly missed this development in 
spite of its great tradition and heritage in astronomy which spread over several millennia, 
due to many factors related to sociological, cultural and historic forces. 


2. LIFE 


2.1 Brief Sketch 


Samanta Chandra Sekhar was born on 13 December 1835 corresponding to Pausha 
Krishna Astami of the Saka year 1957 in the royal family of the erstwhile princely state 
Khandapara in Orissa. It was then one of the twenty-six princely states called Gadajats 


ruled by a dynastic king, enjoying some degree of autonomy under the British rule. It was 
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a small state with an area of 244 square miles only, having its capital in the small 
township of Khandapara, situated about sixty miles west of Bhubaneswar surrounded by 
hills and jungles. This kingdom was founded in 1599 and was being ruled at the time of 
Samanta by his nephew, the eleventh king named Natabar Singh Mardaraj. Samanta’s 
father Shyamabandhu, and mother Bishnumali, were a very pious couple. They had nine 
daughters and one son before the birth of Chandra Sekhar. Since two daughters and the 
only son had died in infancy, they had named Chandra Sekhar as Pathani Samanta. 
Popularly known in Orissa by that name from early childhood, Samanta showed 
extraordinary qualities. At the age of four, he spotted the planet Venus in the sky during 
the day. In those days, it was considered inauspicious to see a star in the sky during the 
daytime. So his father had to perform an elaborate yajnia before Lord Jagannatha to get 
rid of the sin. He received primary education in Sanskrit from a Brahmin teacher. He 
studied Sanskrit grammar, the Smritis, Puranas, Darshan and the original texts of many 
Kavyas. When he was ten years old, one of his uncles taught him a little astrology and 
showed him some of the stars in the sky. Thereafter, Samanta started teaching himself 
Lilavati, Bijaganita, Jyotisha and Vyakarana, etc., and more importantly, he studied the 
ancient astronomical works like Sirya Siddhanta and Siddhanta Siromani from the family 
library. 

At the age of fifteen, he began to check the predictions of the Siddhantas with his 
astronomical observations. He was utterly surprised to find that the predictions of 
classics like Siddhanta Siromani and Surya Siddhanta did not agree with his observations. 
The stars and planets, neither appeared at the right place in the sky, nor at right time, 
as per those calculations. Disagreement between repeated calculations and observations, 
finally confirmed to him that the ancient Siddhantas have errors. This kind of conviction 
on the part of a boy at the tender age of fifteen against the time-honoured scientific 
treatises, is undoubtedly rare. Young Chandra Sekhar resolved to rectify all those errors 
accumulated in Indian astronomy over thousands of years. The major hurdles on his way 
was getting the right instruments for observation. Ancient Indian works did not give 
details of instruments or methods of measurements explicitly, except some hints here 
and there. He devised his own instruments for the measurement of time, height of 
distant objects, latitude and longitude of heavenly bodies, etc. His passion for precision 
and accuracy was unbelievable. He constructed as many as ten types of instruments for 
measuring time. His most well-known instrument is the Mana Yantra which is very 
simple, yet very versatile. Commencing from the age of fifteen, Samanta went on making 
observations and devising formulae for astronomical calculation for eight vears. At the 
age of twenty-three, he started systematically recording his observations. Three vears 
later, he started writing his results in the form of Sanskrit shlokas and produced a 
treatise called Siddhanta Darpana, which was completed in 1869 when he was thirty-four. 
Working in a remote corner of Orissa, far from Cuttack, the only town with some 
semblance of facilities for modern education then, he had no option but to write the 
manuscript on palm leaves in Oriya script. For thirty years, it was kept lying in a corner 
of his house. ;: 

Professor Mahesh Chandra Nyayaratna, Principal of Sanskrit College, Calcutta, 
was in charge of Sanskrit education of the Bengal presidency, which comprised then of 
the present Bengal, Bihar and Orissa provinces. On one of his official tours, he 


providentially met Chandra Sekhar and was greatly impressed with his erudition and 
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scholarship, and probablv he introduced him to Professor Jogesh Chandra Ray of Cuttack 
College, subsequently, known as the Ravenshaw College and now the Ravenshaw 
University. Later, it was the recommendation (Naik and Satpathy, 1996, 1998)*4 of 
Professor Nyavaratna which got the title of Mahamahopadhyaya conferred on him by the 
British government in 189393. 

Professor Jogesh Chandra Ray plaved a key role in the publication of Siddhanta 
Darpana in Devanagari script at a Calcutta press in 1899 with the financial support of the 
kings of Athmalik and Mavurbhanj. It must be noted that the scholarly introduction of 
fifty six pages in English therein by Professor Ray, formed the window through which the 
outside world could get a glimpse of the valuable treasure contained in this monumental 
work in Sanskrit verse, which was hardly accessible. 

Samanta Chandra Sekhar, although he belonged to a royal family, had to face a lot 
of hardships to maintain his large family consisting of six daughters, five sons and a 
large number of hereditary servants. He had a fiefdom of two villages and a small 
amount of land out of which he had an annual income of Rs. 500, and a thousand maunds 
of paddy. Six months before his death, the government granted him an allowance of Rs. 
50 per month. The, king Natabar Singh, was extremely envious of him for his popularity 
and put all kinds of hurdles in his way. 

He was a very religious person. A large part of his daily life was devoted to prayer, 
worship and meditation. He breathed his last at Puri on Jyesth Krishna Dwadashi, on 11 
June 1904. 


2.2 Association with Jogesh Chandra Ray 


Jogesh Chandra Ray was professor of physical sciences in Ravenshaw College, Cuttack 
in 1893, when he happened to meet Chandra Sekhar during a short visit of the latter to 
the capital city of Orissa. Although he had no English education and was a simple 
villager, while Ray had the highest qualification in modern education and was also 
occupying a high position then in the academic sphere, it is the love of knowledge which 
brought them together. This happened only after Chandra Sekhar passed in several 
severe tests posed by Ray and his English educated colleagues, who were quite sceptical 
of his ability as an astronomer. In one of the tests, they asked him to find out the distance 
between Mars and Venus visible in the western sky then, by any improvised instrument. 
Chandra Sekhar had acquired unbelievable skill in astronomical observations, 
fabrication of precision instruments and computation of celestial events. On this 
occasion, he did not have any of his instruments with him. How he faced this situation 
and came out with flying colours is described by Ray himself: “After a moment's pause 
he made his Mana Yantra out of a stick 42 digits long, attaching a cross piece of 4.5 
digits to one end. The trigonometrical functions of sines and cosines were all committed 
to his memory. The necessary calculations were mentally made, and the instrument was 
ready in a few minutes”.” Then of course he came out with the right answer of six 
degrees. 
Although the telescope was in use in Europe since the early seventeenth century, 


Chandra Sekhar had not seen it until he met Ray. He was a fully naked eye astronomer. 
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In this context he had to appear in another test. Ray had a three-inch telescope which he 
adjusted with a magnifying power of 80 and offered it to him to observe the planets 
through this. As described by Ray: 


The keen delight with which he looked at the varied and picturesque appearance 
of the Moon, absorbing him for sometime, can better be imagined than described. 
When the novelty of the aspect had abated a little, he wanted to know the magnifying 
power. He was told to find it out for himself if he could. The question is itself 
puzzling, and I did not expect any answer. But he startled me by saying that the 
instrument magnified about one hundred diameters. He had measured the 
enlarged image of the Moon as seen through the telescope and had compared it 
with apparent diameter well known to him. 


After such tests and wide ranging discussions on astronomy, Ray was convinced 
that Chandra Sekhar was a rare genius of extraordinary merit and took interest in his 
astronomical work, Siddhanta Darpana, written in Sanskrit with Oriya script on palm leaf, 
by volunteering to shoulder the responsibility for its publication. He contacted publishers 
in Calcutta, and himself took the charge of editing the book and writing an introduction 
also. Ray was not himself very proficient in the Oriya script and language. He got it 
rewritten in Bengali script and sent it to Calcutta in November 1884, where it was printed 
in Devanagari script by the Girish Vidyaratna Press in May 1898. The proof corrections 
had taken four years being accomplished by both Ray and Samanta with the help of 
Rajballav Mishra, a disciple of Samanta and his own son, both of whom were noted 
Sanskrit scholars with familiarity in Devanagri script. The cost of Rs.1250 was met by 
the generous contributions of the kings of Athmallik and Mayurbhanj. Thus, the last 
Siddhanta of Ancient Indian Astronomy saw the light of the day due to the selfless 
dedication of the humanist and scholar Professor Jogesh Chandra Ray. 


2.3 Impact on Contemporary Society 


Swami Vivekananda has identified religion to be the soul of India. Religion and religious 
practices are quite central to the life of a Hindu. Thus an almanac is a household need 
of every Hindu family according to which different religious nites, observance of various 
festivals, marriages and shraddha, etc. are conducted throughout the year. The almanac 
acts as a regulator and preserver of social life. A notable feature of the nineteenth 
century society in our country was severe confusion regarding the correctness of the 
almanacs which were being followed then. No two current almanacs predicted the same 
time for the occurrence of various celestial events. The traditional astronomy grown on 
Indian soil for millennia had to clash with European astronomy as an inevitability of 
foreign rule. The principal question was which almanac could be followed. The orthodox 
elements in the Hindu society were too dogmatic to believe that the ancient siddhantas 
could have errors and needed corrections. They could not accept the foreign nautical 
almanac to be sacred and divine enough to be followed in the conduct of rituals. The 
social preference was in favour of indigenous correction, if any, to be developed by 
pundits uncontaminated by foreign education. 
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In nineteenth century Orissa, during the time of Chandra Sekhar, there was a great 
need for a better almanac for the Jagannatha temple of Puri and also for the entire state. 
Up to that period, Orissa did not have an almanac indigenously made in the state and 
people were using the Bengali almanac based on the Bhasvati-karan of Shatananda, a 
noted astronomer of the eleventh century from Puri. By 1868, when Chandra Sekhar was 
about to complete the writing of Siddhanta Darpana and his name and fame as an 
astronomer was widely spread in Orissa, people from different parts of the state came 
to Khandapara to seek his help in the preparation of horoscopes. This was a turbulent 
period in Orissa’s history when a fierce movement had been launched for the preservation 
of Oriya language and culture spear-headed by Gouri Shankar Ray, Fakir Mohan 
Senapati, Radhanath Ray and others. Gouri Shankar, founder and editor of the first 
Oriya newspaper Utkala Dipika, was taking steps to prepare an Oriya almanac. There was 
a popular surge in favour of adopting an almanac made by Chandra Sekhar based on 
Siddhanta Darpana. However its superiority over the Bengali almanac has to be 
established before popular acceptance. The solar eclipse which occurred on 18 August 
1868 provided the golden opportunity for this acid test (1992),° which was keenly 
observed with eagerness throughout the state. Gouri Shankar at Cuttack, and Chandra 
Sekhar at Khandapara watched the eclipse with European clock in hand. As the clock 
went ticking, it was found that the prediction of the almanac based on the Siddhanta 
Darpana was much closer to the actual occurrence than that based on the Bengali 
almanac, which was way behind. This result was duly proclaimed in the Utkala Dipika in 
its 22 August 1868 issue. Since then the general public spontaneously adopted the 
former almanac with enthusiasm and reverence. Soon after, the Gajapati King of Puri, as 
a mark of honour and recognition, conferred (Mishra 1932)” on Samanta the title, 
“Harichandan Mohapatra” in 1870. He further convened a national conference in 1876 at 
Puri, inviting Sanskrit scholars and astronomers from important centres like Varanasi 
and Ujjaini, etc., to prescribe an almanac for Jagannatha temple. The prescriptions of 
Siddhanta Darpana were unanimously accepted by the conference for the regulation of 
rites and worship of Lord Jagannatha and this has been continuing since then. Thus it 
mav be said that the work of Samanta Chandra Sekhar has implicitly contributed in a 
major way to the resurgence of Oriya nationalistic spirit, eventually culminating in the 
creation of Orissa state in 1936, fulfilling a long-cherished aspiration of the people. 


2.4 Samanta as a Man 


Readers will be curious to know what type of person Samanta was? It will suffice here to 
relate an event (Samanta 1996) of his life, which brings out clearly his character and 
personality.* The Viceroy and Governor General of India, Lansdown, had invited Samanta 
to be present at Calcutta on 20 August 1893 to honour him by conferring the title, 
“Mahamahopadhayaya” Samanta was a very spiritual and pious person who used to 
devote four hours daily for worship and prayer. He informed the Office of the Viceroy, 
regretting his inability to come to Calcutta, as long absence from home would hamper 
his devotional practice and scientific pursuit. However, rather than taking offense at 
such conduct, the Viceroy ordered his Commissioner Mr. Cook at Cuttack, to 


there the same award function called Durbar, about a month later o 28 Sep tember, 
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suit the convenience of Samanta. This shows the values that Samanta Chandra Sekhar 
held with the courage of conviction. 

Natabar Singh Mardaraj, the nephew of Samanta, was the king of Khandapara 
during this period. He was consumed with envy and jealousy at the popularity of Samanta, 
and put all kinds of hurdles in his way. When he came to know of this invitation, he 
hatched a conspiracy to prevent Samanta from attending this function. However, 
Rajballav Mishra, one of the disciples of Samanta, drew attention of Mr. Cook to this plot 
of the king, whereupon Mr. Cook decided to arrest the king. Hearing this, the king got 
frightened and made all arrangements for the Samanta’s journey to Cuttack. Finally, 
Samanta accompanied by one of his sons travelled to Cuttack by boat via the river 
Mahanadi, and reached the village Jobra on the outskirts of the city, and rested in the 
boat for the day. As per his almanac, this day was 27 September. In the afternoon at 
about 1 pm, he heard repeated firing of cannons and crackers, and found the king of 
Athgarh returning in great pomp and ceremony in a procession. He apprehended that 
the durbar might have been over. He was perplexed and hastily moved to the 
Commissioner’s house and met him there. Mr. Cook got extremely angry and asked him 
why he could not be present in the durbar. By that time, Samanta had realized that the 
day was really the 28th and his almanac was showing 27th due to a printing error. With 
great humility, he could convince the Commissioner of the reason of his lapse and got his 
pardon. Then he prayed to the Commissioner: “Sir, I understand, arrest warrant is being 
issued for my king. The award and the decoration will be of no avail to me if the king is 
arrested. I do not need all these honours. Be kind and gracious to my king and withhold 
the warrant.” Without paying much heed, Mr. Cook left asking Samanta to meet him the 
next day. On the following day, when Samanta met Mr. Cook, he implored him repeating 
the same prayer. Finally, Mr. Cook agreed to withhold the warrant for that day. Then he 
subjected Samanta to a test. Pointing to the distant Saptasajya mountain, Mr. Cook 
asked him to find out its height. Unfortunately, Samanta had left his Mana Yantra in the 
boat. This was procured by his son hastily and he measured the height to be 1178 cubit 
and 16 fingers. Mr. Cook immediately consulted the atlas from his library, and found 
that, this value was quite close to the actual. Being overwhelmed with happiness he 
embraced Samanta and showered heaps of praises on him and cancelled his order of 
the arrest warrant. He organized the durbar seven days later on 5 October 1893, and 
conferred the title “Mahamohapadhyaya” on Samanta, on behalf of the Vicerov. This 
episode in the life of Samanta, clearly shows what a great and noble person he was. 


2.5 Samanta as a Scientist 


Samanta as a scientist was endowed with a similar frame of mind and spirit as is 
generally found in great scientists of the world. In this section, we will not evaluate his 
contributions to astronomy, but highlight only his approach, philosophy and the passion 
that characterize his life-long pursuit of science. It is unfortunate that many people in 
Orissa regard him more as an astrologer than an astronomer, although he truly belongs 
to the same class of astronomers as Aryabhatta, Varahamihira, Brahmagupta and 
Bhaskara. Pressed by the ignorant public of his time, he was forced to make horoscopes 


which is normally regarded as an astrological activitv, but in reality, it is an accurate 
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record Keeping the time of the birth, and the positions of the planets and constellations. 
Since the early days. astronomy as a branch of science distinct from astrology, was 
beyond the comprehension of the common man. So the general perception about 
Samanta as an astrologer wrongly persists even till today. 

Whitehead had said: “The essential discovery of modern science was the scientific 
method itself’ The essence of this method consists in making hypothesis about Nature 
and predicting the quantitative consequences based on it, which could then be tested in 
experiments. Samanta made his own set of instruments for astronomical observations. 
He gave a new planetary mode! of the solar system, developed new methods of 
calculation, made predictions and verified them through actual observations. In his 
treatise Siddhanta Darpana, he has boldly stated that he has not written anything in it 
which has not been verified by him through observations. He called it “driksiddha” Thus 
his scientific method of research was exactly similar to the modern one, although he had 
no training whatsoever from any institute or individual. 

The most important quality in a great scientist is unshakable faith in his ideas 
which springs forth from some inner vision. Samanta has exhibited this quality in ample 
measure from his very childhood. At the age of fifteen, he came to the dramatic 
conclusion that the old Siddhantas like Surya Siddhanta and Siddhanta Siromani are 
erroneous. He did not stop there, but took it as his life’s mission to correct them. He 
fulfilled this with distinction by bringing out the new Siddhanta Darpana. 

However great an original thinker a scientist may be, ultimately his dedication and 
hard work in translating his ideas into some concrete observable results puts the seal of 
success. Mere professing some new ideas counts for little. In this respect, Samanta can 
be compared with any great genius in history noted for his dedication. His dedication as 
a scientist is best described by Professor Jogesh Chandra Ray: 


The constant strain upon his body which had never been strong began to undermine 
his system. He contracted a disease which has been his constant companion. 
Dyspepsia with its attendant colic has impaired his health. At times it becomes so 
painful that he is compelled to break up conversation, roll down on the ground till 
the attack is over. Full meals, frugal as they are, he has not enjoyed for thirty years 
and has seldom permitted himself the indulgence of even half meal twice a day. 
Even in the present invalid state he would willingly sit up a whole night if it were for 
anything connected with his favourite subject. (Ray, op cit) 


3. ELEMENTS OF ANCIENT INDIAN ASTRONOMY 


Some essential elements of Indian astronomy are presented in this section briefly to 
acquaint the lay readers with the important basics of astronomy to facilitate their 
appreciation of the contributions of Samanta. 


3.1 Model of the Sky 


The universe around us extends to infinity in all directions. This sky is limitless. However 
one has to make a model of the sky, which should be finite in order to be able to describe 


the motion of the heavenly bodies in it. When one looks at the sky,standing on the surface 
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of the earth, one finds the stars and planets shining from the inner surface of a large 
hollow hemisphere. The positions and motions of heavenly bodies can then be 
conveniently described in a large sphere called the celestial sphere of very large radius 
with Earth as its centre. This has been taken as a model of the sky. 


3.2 Ecliptic and Equinoxes 

Aryabhatta had mentioned as early as in the fifth century aD that, the Earth is round and 
it rotates about its own axis from West to East, due to which heavenly bodies appear to 
move from East to West daily. Then one can define the celestial poles to be the two 
diametrically opposite points where axis P’P of Earth’s rotation meets the celestial 
sphere at P’P when extended (see Fig. 1). The celestial equator QQ’ is a great circle whose 
plane is perpendicular to the celestial polar axis lying in the same plane as the Earth's 
equatorial plane. The line perpendicular to the plane of the horizon passing through the 
position of the observer meets the celestial sphere at Z and Z’ 


Figure 1. Ecliptic and Equinoxes 


The Sun appears to move round the Earth in the circular path $$’ continuously as 
observed from the Earth. The apparent annual path SS’ of the Sun around the Earth is 
a great circle called ecliptic. The plane of the ecliptic is inclined to the plane of the 
celestial equator by the angles 23°26’21” called obliquity of the ecliptic and is usually 
denoted by e. The celestial equator will cross the ecliptic at two points V and A called 
Vernal Equinox and Automnal Equinox, respectively. The vernal equinox is the point which 
the Sun passes in its annual motion while going from South to the North, which is also 
called the first point of the Aries. 


3.3 Navagrahas 


In Indian astronomy, there are nine planets but Earth is not one of them while the Sun 


and the Moon are considered as two planets. The two intersection points of the Moon's 
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record keeping the time of the birth, and the positions of the planets and constellations. 
Since the early days, astronomy as a branch of science distinct from astrology, was 
beyond the comprehension of the common man. So the general perception about 
Samanta as an astrologer wrongly persists even till today. 

Whitehead had said: “The essential discovery of modern science was the scientific 
method itself’ The essence of this method consists in making hypothesis about Nature 
and predicting the quantitative consequences based on it, which could then be tested in 
experiments. Samanta made his own set of instruments for astronomical observations. 
He gave a new planetary model of the solar system, developed new methods of 
calculation, made predictions and verified them through actual observations. In his 
treatise Siddhanta Darpana, he has boldly stated that he has not written anything in it 
which has not been verified by him through observations. He called it “driksiddha” Thus 
his scientific method of research was exactly similar to the modern one, although he had 
no training whatsoever from any institute or individual. 

The most important quality in a great scientist is unshakable faith in his ideas 
which springs forth from some inner vision. Samanta has exhibited this quality in ample 
measure from his verv childhood. At the age of fifteen, he came to the dramatic 
conclusion that the old Siddhantas like Surya Siddhanta and Siddhanta Siromani are 
erroneous. He did not stop there, but took it as his life’s mission to correct them. He 
fulfilled this with distinction by bringing out the new Siddhanta Darpana. 

However great an original thinker a scientist may be, ultimately his dedication and 
hard work in translating his ideas into some concrete observable results puts the seal of 
success. Mere professing some new ideas counts for little. In this respect, Samanta can 
be compared with any great genius in history noted for his dedication. His dedication as 
a scientist is best described by Professor Jogesh Chandra Ray: 


The constant strain upon his body which had never been strong began to undermine 
his system. He contracted a disease which has been his constant companion. 
Dyspepsia with its attendant colic has impaired his health. At times it becomes so 
painful that he is compelled to break up conversation, roll down on the ground till 
the attack is over. Full meals, frugal as they are, he has not enjoyed for thirty years 
and has seldom permitted himself the indulgence of even half meal twice a day. 
Even in the present invalid state he would willingly sit up a whole night if it were for 
anything connected with his favourite subject. (Ray, op cit) 


3. ELEMENTS OF ANCIENT INDIAN ASTRONOMY 


Some essential elements of Indian astronomy are presented in this section briefly to 
acquaint the lay readers with the important basics of astronomy to facilitate their 
appreciation of the contributions of Samanta. 


3.1 Model of the Sky 


The universe around us extends to infinity in all directions. This sky is limitless. However 
one has to make a model of the sky, which should be finite in order to be able to describe 
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of the earth, one finds the stars and planets shining from the inner surface of a large 
hollow hemisphere. The positions and motions of heavenly bodies can then be 
conveniently described in a large sphere called the celestial sphere of very large radius 
with Earth as its centre. This has been taken as a model of the sky. 


3.2 Ecliptic and Equinoxes 


Aryabhatta had mentioned as early as in the fifth century aD that, the Earth is round and 
it rotates about its own axis from West to East, due to which heavenly bodies appear to 
move from East to West daily. Then one can define the celestial poles to be the two 
diametrically opposite points where axis P’P of Earth’s rotation meets the celestial 
sphere at P’ P when extended (see Fig. 1). The celestial equator QQ’ is a great circle whose 
plane is perpendicular to the celestial polar axis lying in the same plane as the Earth's 
equatorial plane. The line perpendicular to the plane of the horizon passing through the 
position of the observer meets the celestial sphere at Z and Z’ 


Pp? 


Figure 1. Ecliptic and Equinoxes 


The Sun appears to move round the Earth in the circular path S$’ continuously as 
observed from the Earth. The apparent annual path S$’ of the Sun around the Farth is 
a great circle called ecliptic. The plane of the ecliptic is inclined to the plane of the 
celestial equator by the angles 23°26/21” called obliquity of the ecliptic and is usually 
denoted by €. The celestial equator will cross the ecliptic at two points V and A called 
Vernal Equinox and Automnal Equinox, respectively. The vernal equinox is the point which 
the Sun passes in its annual motion while going from South to the North, which is also 
called the first point of the Aries. 


3.3 Navagrahas 


In Indian astronomy, there are nine planets but Earth is not one of them while the Sun 


and the Moon are considered as two planets. The two intersection points of the Moon's 
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orbit with the ecliptic are called Rahu and Ketu, which have been taken as two planets. 
In western astronomy these are called nodes of the Moon. Thus the visible five planets 
Mercury, Venus, Mars, Jupiter and Saturn together with Sun, Moon, Rahu and Ketu 
constitute the system of Navagrahas (nine planets) in Indian astronomy. The Earth is 
considered stationary in this system. 


3.4 Coordinate System 


The angular distance a, measured eastward along the ecliptic from the vernal equinox 
is called the celestial longitude, which can vary from 0° to 360° Correspondingly, the 
angular distance of the body from the ecliptic is called celestial latitude. In the Indian 
system, the longitude is measured from a fixed point on the ecliptic called Mesadi. This 
longitude is called sidereal or nirayana longitude which will be denoted by a. The 
difference 8p = a, — a _is called ayanamsa. 


3.5 Ayana Chalan: The Vexing Problem 


The most vexing problem in astronomy originates due to the processional motion of the 
Earth. The axis of the rotation of the Earth, which passes through its North and South 
Pole, is not static; it moves in a small circle once in every 25,800 years. Thus yearly it 
moves by 50.27” Therefore, the celestial equator keeps on moving backward 
(retrogrades) along the ecliptic at an annual rate of 50.27” As a result the vernal 
equinox also shifts at the same rate. This phenomenon is called the Ayana Chalan. 

This has given rise to the most vexing problem in astronomy, i.e. the coordinate 
system itself is not static. It even varies from one place of observation to another. The 
celestial longitude of all the bodies increases by a constant of 50.27” each year. However, 
the latitude is not affected as the plane of the ecliptic remains fixed. Computation of 
ayanamsa becomes a major problem. It must be noted that in the theoretical description 
of a physical system in any theory one uses a fixed coordinate system. 


4. CONTRIBUTIONS 


Chandra Sekhar has made enormous contributions to Indian astronomy in all its aspects. 
He has attempted to rectify all the errors accumulated for centuries and, in the process, 
has succeeded in developing a complete system of astronomy based on naked eye 
observations only. He has given a new planetary model, discovered new phenomena, 
made the necessary formulation for astronomical predictions and fabricated ingenious 
instruments. Here we will only bring out the essential new features of his contributions. 


4.1 Siddhanta Darpana 


What is a siddhanta? Our ancient scholars, most of whom were ‘7rsis’, were concerned 


with wider issues of eternal significance. They investigated thg, problems Apo 
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holistic approach to find a complete and integral picture of creation, and the place of 
man in it. Being aware of the magnitude of the problem, Chandra Sekhar has given in the 
17th shloka of first chapter of Siddhanta Darpana the characteristics of siddhanta as, 


ଅର eG: TITTG: GAM Ta: 
gare Samana ପତର): । 
ଖଆର୍ମ eer Rugs aT - 


ଧିଆୀଅଁ ୩ଅସ ୪୮୦୩୮୩୦୪ ନୀ ଓ: 17 11 


Thus it deals with the time span beginning from the smallest unit of “Truti” 
(0.27434 × 10+ sec.) to “Pralaya” (10 solar years), along with the motion of the celestial 
bodies comprising their revolution, alignments, occulations, orbits and eclipses, etc. 
with the relevant mathematical tools like arithmetic, algebra, geometry and trigonornetry 
etc. It is also concerned with the question of the origin of the universe. An in-depth study 
of Siddhanta Darpana shows that, this work embodies all these features adequately. This 
has been written in terms of beautiful Sanskrit shlokas following the time honoured Hindu 
tradition. In addition to being a scientific treatise, it is a fine piece of Sanskrit poetry of 
considerable literary value. 

Siddhanta Darpana is composed of 24 chapters having 2500 shlokas, out of which 
2284 are Samanta'’s own compositions and 216 are citations from earlier authors. It is 
broadly divided into two parts, viz. Purbardha (first half) and Uttarardha (latter half). The 
first half contains 15 chapters grouped into three sections called adhikar derived from 
the word adhyaya. The three sections are called Madhyamadhikara, Spastadhikara and 
Triprasnadhikara. Madhyamadhikara deals with the mean positions of planets (Madhyama 
means average or mean), obtained by assuming that they move in circular orbits with 
uniform velocity. In Spastadhikara, is the procedure to obtain the true positions (spasta 
refers to true) of the planets from the mean positions by taking into account two 
corrections called manda and sighra. Triprasnadhikara deals with the three questions of 
direction (dik), space, (desh), and time (kala) and discusses motion in terms of these. 
The Uttarardha has two sections called Goladhikara and Kaladhikara. While the former 
deals with the relevant mathematics like trigonometry and geometry, etc. the latter 
mainly describes the different ways of measuring time. The distribution of the chapters 
and shlokas with the title of the topic dealt with in each chapter is given in 
Table 1. The contents of Siddhanta Darpana is amazing when we consider that it is the 
achievement of a single mind. Chandra Sekhar has observed, verified and corrected, 
wherever necessary, all that was known to the Hindu astronomers for thousands of years. 
Very often he has gone beyond them to discover new phenomena and to give new 
formulations and comes out with predictions supposed to remain valid for at least ten 


thousand years to come. 


4.2 Observations 


The success in scientific research crucially depends upon how accurately the data can 
be measured. All progress in science has been possible because of certain individuals 
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Table 1. Summary of the Contents of Siddhanta Darpana 


Name of Section Chapter Chapter Contents Number of Shlokas 
Number in the Chapter 
Madhyamadhikara 1 Description of time 55 
2 Description of Bhagan, etc. 25 
3 Mean planet positions 77 
4 Various corrections 57 
Spastadhikara 5 True planet positions 221 
6 Finer corrections 161 
Tnprasnadhikara 7 Gnomos. etc. 94 
8 Lunar eclipse 87 
9 Solar eclipse 78 
10 Parilekha description 37 
11 Transit, etc., of planets 111 
12 Alignments of planets 93 
13 Rising and settings of planets 84 
14 Phases of Moon 67 
15 Description of Mahapata 70 
Goladhikara 16 A set of questions 79 
17 Description of Earth 159 
18 Description of Earth (contd.) 175 
19 The celestial sphere 123 
20 Description of instruments 111 
21 Some deeper questions 249 
Kaladhikara 22 Description of years, etc. 76 
23 Prayer to Purusottama 55 
24 Conclusions 156 
Total 2500 


who discovered new precision instruments and made skilful measurements with 
dedication. First, we would like to highlight this aspect of the work of Chandra Sekhar 
before describing his more fundamental contribution. His fabrication of ingenious 
instruments will be discussed in Section 4.7. Because of his untiring zeal for making 
accurate observations, he spent sleepless nights for years together, afflicting his frail 
body with dyspepsia and colic, and obtained incredible precision data often comparable 
with the modern data acquired with the help of the telescope and other optical 
instruments. We have chosen three sets of data from Samanta, which can be compared 
with the modern values to illustrate this point. In Table 2, his measurements of the 
inclination angles of the orbits of the planets to the ecliptic and in Table 3 their sidereal 
periods in days are compared with the European data 1899 (Ray 1899) of and recent 
data” (Lahiri 1994) of 1994 and also the corresponding measurements from Surya 
Siddhanta and Siddhanta Siromani. It can be seen that his data is far better than that of 
the old Siddhantas and agrees closely with the modern values. 
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Table 2. Inclinations of the Orbits of Planets to the Ecliptic 


Planet Surya* Siddhanta* Siddhanta* European value* Modern® 

Siddhanta Siromani Darpana as in 1899 value 

oo ‘ 7” 0 “° 0 “ “ 0 ‘ ” oo 7” 
Moon 4 30 4 30 5 09 5 08 48 5 08 33 
Mars 1 30 1 50 1 B51 1 51] 2 1 50 59 
Mercury 5 B55 6 55 7 2 7 00 ଠଓ08 7 00 18 
Jupiter 1 0 1 16 1 ।୫ 1 18 41 1 18 18 
Venus 2 46 3 6 3 ୨2୬3 3 53 35 3 ୨23 41 
Saturn 2 0 2 40 2 2୨ 2 29 40 2 ୨29 ।0 


Source: *Data is taken from Ray (1899); Burges (1860)!’; Arkasomayaji (1980)! 
*Data is taken from Lahiri (1994). 
Note: The quantities are in degree, minute and second. 


It is worth noting that the inclination angles of the orbits of Venus and Satum 
observed by Samanta are even closer to the modern values of 1994 than the European 
values of 1899. In case of the sidereal period of Satum, while the data of Sirya Siddhanta 
and Siddhanta Siromani are larger than six days compared to modern value, Samanta's 
result is strikingly close to the latter being within a few hours. It must be noted that the 
data of 1994 have been obtained by using the latest telescope and other highly sensitive 
optical instruments. It is indeed amazing how Samanta could achieve such accuracy by 
naked eye observations. 


Table 3. Sidereal Period of Planets in Days 


Planet Surya* Siddhanta* Siddhanta* European value Modern® 


Siddhanta Siromant Darpana as in 1899 value 
Sun 365.25875 365.25843 365.25875 365.25637 365.25636 
Moon 27.32167 27.32114 27.32167 27.32166 27.3216615 
Mars 686.9975 686.9979 686.9857 686.9794 686.97982 
Mercury 87.9585 87.9699 87.9701 87.9692 87.969256 
Jupiter 4332.3206 4332.2408 4332.6278 4332.5848 4332.589 
Venus 224.6985 224.9679 224.7023 224.7007 224.70080 
Saturn 10765.773 10765.8152 10759.7605 10759.2197 ।10759.23 
Moon's nodes 6794.3948 6792.2535 6792.644 6793.270 6793.470 


Source: *Data is taken from Ray (1899); Burges (1860); Arkasomayaji (1980) 
*Data is taken from Lahiri (1994). 


Samanta has measured the eccentricities of the planetary orbits which can be 
compared with those of modern astronomy in the case of the Sun and the Moon. With 
respect to the force centre the angular position of a planet is called the “true anomaly” 
The eccentric angle of the planet on the auxiliary circle is called the “eccentric anomaly” 
The difference between the two quantities is the equation of anomaly, the greatest value 
of which gives a measure of the eccentricity. In Table 4 the greatest equations of the Sun 
and the Moon given by Samanta are compared with those of Surya Siddhanta and 
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European values of 1899. Remarkably in the case of the Sun, Samanta's value agrees 
with European value within seconds. 


Table 4. The Greatest Equations of Sun and Moon 


Celestial Body Surya Siddhanta Western astronomy 
Siddhanta Darpana as in 1899 
0 # st” 0 / rt” 0 ra ” 
Sun 2 10 31 1 55 33 1 55 19 
Moon 5 2 46 5 1 10 63 41 


Source: Data is taken from Ray (1899). 
Note: The quantities are in degree, minute and second. 


4.3 New Planetary Model 


A major contribution to theoretical astronomy by Samanta Chandra Sekhar is his new 
planetary model of the solar system, which is different from those of his predecessors in 
India. Although he believed like them that the Earth was stationary and the planets move 
around it, yet his model is quite different from the traditional one adopted before. In his 
new model, the Earth is considered stationary as usual, however the Sun acquires a 
special position. The planets like Mercury, Venus, Mars, Jupiter and Saturn revolve 
round the Sun, and the Sun moves around the Earth together with these companions. 
Thus in this model, the planets have a heliocentric motion, and therefore, it is partly 
heliocentric and partly geocentric. The profile of this model is presented in Fig. 2. The 
central idea of this model has been presented by Samanta in the form of the following 
shlokas of Siddhanta Darpana (Ch. V. Shlokas 6, 7 and 17). 


ଖତ mds: MR ରଜ ଏସ: । 
ସ୍ଷ୍ଠମୁ ଖ୩୩୩ଫ୯୪୩ ଅଫ ଓର ।। 6 ।। 
ଏଁ ସୀ ପୀଆ ପ୍ର ଏର: । 
qRprafrdaudaad To NG: ର୍ଷ: ।। 7।। 
H=TRv Fa ଅଙ୍ଗ ଷଞଙ୍ୁଙୀ: । 
ଆଳଂଖ ଖା: ୨୦ ଏଫ୮୫୫ଏ୩୩୦୯ ।। 17 ।। 


The orbits shown in Fig. 2 (see next page) are circular which corresponds to the 
mean motion of the planets. The manda and sighra corrections when applied, will change 
them to ellipse-like ones. Samata had visualization of such orbits as is evident from the 
following statement of J. C. Ray: “But where could he get the theory of planets describing 
ovals round the Sun? It is not imported from the West, but is a direct corollary from the 
elements of the planets themselves. For, if we plot the calculated places of planet with 
respect to the Sun, the former will be found to describe something like an oval round the 
latter.” 

Incidentally an identical model of the solar system was proposed by Tycho Brahe 
in the sixteenth century in Europe. Recently, pioneering work’? (Subramanyan 1994) by 
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Figure 2. Planetary Model 


Ram Subramanyam, Srinivas and Sriram has brought to light a similar model of the 
planetary system given by Nilkantha of Kerala school in ap 1500. 


4.4 Original Discovery in Moon’s Motion 


Samanta has made an original discovery in the motion of the Moon. The three corrections 
measured by him are Tungantar (Evection), Pakhika (variation) and Digamsa (Annual 
equation). These are encapsulated in the following shloka of Siddhanta Darpana (Ch VI 


Shloka 6). 


ସ୍ମ ଧସି ® RMmoamgପିଷ। 
HAUT qe Aiea aefaat mf haar 11 611 


(a) Tungantar (Evection) 


It is the largest of the three corrections which originates due to the change in the position 
of the apse line (line joining the maximum and minimum distance positions of the Moon 
from the Earth) in successive lunar months. This perturbation effectively puts the Moon 
forward or backward from the expected position by a degree. The maximum value 
(Jones 1934; Barlo and Bryan 1944!) of Tungantar according to modern astronomy is 
1°17’ Chandra Sekhar observed it to be 2°40’. Ray (1899) has resolved this apparent 
discrepancy of Samanta’s value from the modern value. He has pointed out: “The 
amount of greatest equation of Moon is 6°18’ and maximum eviction 1°20’, making the 
total of 7°38’. Chandra Sekhar has 5°1’ as the greatest equation and 2°40’ as the 
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greatest tungantar making the total 7°41” Therefore, the result of Chandrasekhar’s 
observation is surprisingly in close agreement with the modern value. 


(b) Pakshika (Variation) 


This irregularity in the motion of the Moon occurs due to the following: During the bright 
fortnight of the lunar months, the Moon moves away from the Sun, hence the attractive 
gravitational force of the Sun on it retards its motion. During the dark fortnight, the 
effect is opposite and the Moon is accelerated. According to modern astronomy, this 
causes a maximum shift in the position of the Moon by 39/31” Samanta’s value of 38'12” 
is in excellent agreement with it. 


(c) Digamsa (Annual Equation) 


This irregularity originates in the variation of the Sun-Moon distance as the Earth orbits 
around the Sun in the course of a year. As per modern astronomy, the maximum value 
of this correction is 11/9” Samanta’s value of 12’ is quite close to it. 

It is desirable to know if these three irregularities were known to our ancient Indian 
astronomers and were used in astronomical predictions by them. In this context J.C. Ray 
notes: 


In computing the Moon’s place Chandrasekhar has discovered some original 
corrections—original in the sense of their having been unknown to the ancient 
astronomers of our country. It is curious to note that they failed to discover the 
perturbation, known as Evection which is said to have been detected by Hipparchus 
about 150 years ec. It is an irregularity, which may put the Moon forward or 
backward over a degree. Pandit Sudhakar Dwivedy informs us in his excellent 
manual called Ganak-Tarangini that Munjala (AD 933) had something like “evection” 
in his karan named Laghu Manasa. He appears to have been the oldest Hindu 
astronomer who detected this irregularity though, curiously enough, his successors 
including Bhaskara left it unnoticed. 


Even Burgess in his English translation of Surya Siddhanta says that Hindus did not 
take notice of evection. 

Regarding the second irregularity Pakhika (variation), Ray says that this irregularity 
does not affect the time of an eclipse, and therefore, it is not found in Sansknit Siddhantas. 
He adds further that from Dwivedy's Ganak-Tarangini it appears that Nityananda in AD 
1639 used a correction called Pakhika, but it is not clear from the name alone if it had 
any connection with “variation”. However, the latest view on this issue is that of Sengupta!’ 
who in his translation of Khandakhadyaka in 1934 states that “evection” and “variation” 
were introduced by Munjula and Bhaskara. But about the third correction Digamsa, it can 
be said without a shadow of doubt that Chandra Sekhar had discovered it, and it was not 
known to any Indian astronomers. This is acknowledged in the recent book by 
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Balachandra Rao®®. In addition, it is fair to state that he is the only astronomer who 
measured all these three irregularities with utmost accuracy in agreement with modern 
values and used them in the calculations. Tycho Brahe in Europe was the first western 
astronomer who has detected and measured all the three irregularities. 


4.5 Revolutionary Changes in Sun and Moon Distances 


The distances of the Sun and the Moon from the Earth are important measurements that 
should enter into the calculation of astronomical events. In ancient Indian astronomy, 
they mainly use their ratio rather than absolute values of their distances in the calculation 
of eclipses and other astronomical events. Thus they use only parallaxes of the planets 
in all their calculations. They were satisfied with taking the parallax of each planet to be 
jth part of its mean daily motion. Thus the Sun’s horizontal parallax was taken to be 
356” and that of the Moon 52/42” Samanta discovered that these values are too large 
to make any worthwhile prediction of eclipses which could be correct. He worried over 
this problem for several years and spent many sleepless nights. Thus dejected, once 
while he was entering the courtyard of his home, he noticed a beautiful image of the sun 
on the wall, formed by the sun's rays passing through an aperture in the adjoining fence 
made up of palm leaves. Exulted to think that he would be able to get the Sun's real 
diameter and its distance by considering the two similar triangles on the two sides of the 
aperture, he started measuring the sides. But soon his exultation gave way to despair. 

The above problem continued to remain with him for a whole long year. In this state 
of mind, while reading the Atharva Veda, he accidentally found in it the diameter of the 
Sun given as 72,000 yojanas as against 6500 yojanas in Surya Siddhanta. He took it to be 
an important clue. The ancient Indian astronomers placed the Sun at a distance of not 
more than 14 times that of the Moon from the Earth. Samanta hiked this ratio by more 
than 10 times to 154, which is much closer to the modern value 390. Due to this 
revolutionary hiking of the distance of the Sun to a more reasonable value, and the 
accurate measurement of the three irregularities in the motion of the Moon, the accuracy 
of the prediction of solar and lunar eclipses by Samanta improved dramatically agreeing 
closely with the observations. 


4.6 Calculations of Longitudes 


Samanta Chandra Sekhar achieved spectacular accuracy in predicting the planetary 
positions by very accurate calculations of Nirayana longitudes. Recently, predictions of 
the longitudes of planets as per eight different astronomical texts, i.e. Aryabhattya, Khan- 
dakhadyaka, Laghu Manasa, Siirya Siddhanta, Siddhanta Siromant, Graha Laghava, Tantra 
Sangraha and Siddhanta Darpana, have been compared with the modern values (generated 
by a software written in 1980). In the case of Siddhanta Darpana, the rms deviation tor the 
longitude of the moon is only 20 minutes, while for all others it is greater than 1.3 
degrees. This is essentially due to Samanta’s discovery of the anomalies in the motion 
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of the Moon discussed before. Similarly for Jupiter, Siddhanta Darpana predicts a value 
of 20 minutes only for rms deviation, while all others, except Tantra Sangraha, give values 
greater than 2 degrees. 


4.7 Innovations in Calculation 


In modern astronomy, for the successful prediction of astronomical events, one has to 
know the positions of the planets as a function of time most accurately. This requires the 
solution of nine coupled Newton's Equations involving gravitational interaction. This is 
quite formidable even with the use of a modern computer. In traditional Indian astronomy, 
the Equation of Motion is unknown. One devises various phenomenological methods 
basing these on one’s own ingenuity, guided by the observation of celestial events. 
Therefore, the prediction of their positions is a Herculian process. This is usually 
accomplished in two steps. In the first step, one computes the mean position assuming 
a mean rate of motion of each planet. For this, one assumes an epoch at the beginning 
of which all the planets are supposed to have started their revolution called bhagan. The 
mean positions of the planets, on a particular day, are obtained by multiplying the 
respective rates with the number of bhagans completed by them. Then the true positions 
are obtained by adding several corrections using a phenomenological model called 
“epicycle model” It is not possible to enter into discussion on this model here due to 
lack of space. The reader may refer to the recent book by Balachandra Rao (2000)'* in 
this context. 

The traditional astronomical works can be divided into three classes, depending 
upon their choice of the epoch. Tantra and Karans choose the beginning of the Kali Yuga 
and some recent date respectively to mark the epoch, while the Siddhantas take the 
period to be a Maha Yuga, which is the sum of the period of the four yugas amounting to 
432 × 10* years. Samanta Chandra Sekhar has taken the epoch from the beginning of the 
Kalpa (1000 Maha Yugas). He has calculated the number of sidereal revolutions of the 
planets during the Kalpa. 

Samanta had great passion for accuracy in the calculation. He has given the mean 
rate of motion (average angular displacement per day) up to ten places in the 
sexagesimal system whereas, earlier Siddhantas have given these figures to five places at 
best. In Table 5, we have compared the modern values of these rates in the decimal 
system, and also given the traditional data converted into the decimal system. Samanta 
has not given the rate of Mercury and Venus; instead he has given the rates of their 
sighrochch in the sexagesimal system, which he considered more useful for calculation. 

Samanta has found various corrections to be added to the mean positions of the 
planets to obtain their true positions, and accordingly has given prescriptions in Siddhanta 
Darpana for the computation of astronomical prediction, which is supposed to remain 
valid for ten thousand years. He has recognized that additional finer corrections are 
necessary to be added from time to time to keep his prescriptions valid for a hundred 
million years (one Arbuda). For the calculation of these additional corrections, he has 
given as many as 55 tables, each containing 50 numbers sometimes given up to five 


places in sexagesimal system. All these go to show his amazing computational skill and 
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Table 5. Rates of mean motion of the planets per day 


Planet Modern Value Brahmagupta Samanta” 
(Lahini) Sripati Bhaskar Chandra Sekhar 
Sun 0 59 08.2 0 59/8/10/21 59/8/10/24/12/30/4/0/4 
0 59 8.1725 0 59 8.1733912182 
Moon 13 10 35.0 13/10/34/53/0 13/10/34/52/03/49/08/02/ 
16/10/11 
13 10 34.8833 13 10 34.8677275173 
Mars 0 31 26.5 0/31/26/28/7 
0 31 26.4686 0 31 26.5018877228 
Mercury 4 05 32.4 4/05/32/18/28 
4 5 32.3077 
Jupiter 0 04 59.1 0/04/59/9/9 0/04/59/05/37/0/36/41/17/ 
01/51 
0 04 59.1525 0 04 59.0936139473 
Venus 1.36 07.7 1/36/7/44/35 
1 36 7.74305 
Saturn 0 02 01.9 0/02/0/22/51 0/02/0/26/55/02/53/21/02/ 
04/54 
0 2 0.380833 0 0 2.448624511 
Moon’s nodes -0 03 10.6 0/03/10/48/20 0/03/10/47/40/40/27/11/ 
25/13/30 
0 03 10.8055 0 03 10.7946631769 


Note: * Mean of sighrochcha of Mercury and Venus are given as 4° /05'/32”/16/07/59/43/42/ 


44 and 1°/36'/07” /47/57/50/39/32/31/35, respectively. 
Source: * The modern values are from Lahiri (1994). 
“ Data is from Burges (1860); and Arkasomayaji (1980). 


his ability to carry out enormous computation using vast multitude of large numbers 
without any aid. 

For the proper description of a physical system, the choice of the coordinate 
system plays a crucial role. As noted in section 3.5, the most vexing problem is the 
continuous change of the co-ordinate of a point because of the precession of the earth's 
axis called Ayan Chalan discussed before. To fix the longitude of the first point of Anes 
called Ayanamsa , which is the origin in the Indian system, one must accurately determine 
the processional rate of the Earth. The modern value of this rate is 50.3” per year. The 
rates given in different siddhantas, including that of Siddhanta Darpana, are presented in 
Table 6 for comparison. It can be seen that all the rates are substantially off the modern 
value except that of Parasara Siddhanta, which is apparently close. Ray has extensively 
discussed this problem and satisfactorily resolved this puzzle. He has pointed out that 
the Indian astronomers take the sidereal year for calculation of the precessional rate, in 
contrast to the tropical year taken in the western astronomy. The sidereal year is longer 
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Table 6. Ayana Chalan Rates from Various Sources 


SI. No. Astronomical Work Annual rate 

1 Surya Siddhanta 54” 

2 Soma Siddhanta 54” 

3 Sakalya Siddhanta 54” 

4 Laghu Vashistha 54” 

5B Parasara Siddhanta 52.35” 
6 Aryastha Stika 46.25” 
7 Munjala (quoted by Bhaskara) 59.9” 

8 Bhasvati 60” 

9 Grahalaghava 60” 

10 Siddhanta Darpana 57.615” 


than the tropical year by some minutes during which the Sun advances by 8.4” seconds. 
When this correction is taken into account, Samanta’s value comes to 49.179” which is 
quite close to the modern value, while all others are substantially off. On checking with 
a current almanac (Khadiratna 1994))!”, we find that a rate of 57.628” per year is still 
in vogue in the calculation. The determination of the right Ayanamsa by Samanta 
contributed substantially to his unprecedented success in astronomical predictions. 

Newton had to develop Calculus, a new branch of mathematics to study the motion 
of the celestial bodies properly. Although Samanta was ignorant of the equation of 
motion, he had to phenomenologically predict the true positions of the planets without 
which he could never succeed in making a reliable prediction of eclipses. Somehow or 
other he had to invent some mathematical schemes. He had devised a diagrammatic or 
graphical method (parilekh) for calculation of eclipses and many other phenomena. In 
this method, when nature and the periodicity of motion of the heavenly bodies are known, 
one can simulate the phenomena by constructing geometrical diagrams on the plane 
surface and use them for computation of dynamical quantities. This method might be 
akin to the numerical evaluation of integral. Description or mention of this method is not 
found in any earlier work. A closer investigation of this is surely called for. 

Finally, we would like to point out two facts of mathematical interest from the 
Siddhanta Darpana. Samanta has stated that Bhaskar and other predecessors have used 
22/7 as the value of 7. But he has found a much improved value of 1 like 3927/1250 and 
600/191 and used it in his calculations. His passion for accuracy is clearly evident. He 
has found a new method of computing the cube root of numbers different from that of 
Bhaskara. 


4.8 Fabrication of Ingenious Instruments 


Chandra Sekhar was a complete scientist in all respects, who gave his own model of the 
planetary system, made measurements, developed methods for calculation and most 
importantly, fabricated his own instruments. Being located in a remote corner of Orissa, 
he was not aware of the scientific and technological developments that had already 
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taken place in the West. He had neither an opportunity of seeing any instrument being 
used by an astronomer, nor any worthwhile guidance from old astronomical texts for a 
method of fabrication. It is remarkable that Maharaja Jaisingh (1688-1743), using his 
western contacts, built a number of observatories (Sharma 1995)!“ in northern India. 
His instruments for measurements in these observatories are rather gigantic. In contrast, 
Chandra Sekhar, who worked in astronomy 150 years later, fabricated mostly simple 
and portable devices relying totally on his own ingenuity, with locally available materials 
and could measure very high precision data by these means. 

Chandra Sekhar has devoted the entire twentieth chapter of Siddhanta Darpana to 
give a detailed description of the construction and use of various instruments. In this 
respect, he is unique compared to his predecessors, who hardly mentioned even the 
instruments they had used. Recently, attempt (Ohashi 1994)'!* is being made to shed 
light on the instrumentation in the ancient astronomical works of India. Chandra Sekhar'’s 
instruments can be broadly classified into three categories: (i) Instruments for 
measurement of time, (ii) armilary sphere, and (iii) versatile instruments. Chandra 
Sekhar shares the same passion to measure time as accurately as possible with modern 
scientists. He has given description of as many as ten different instruments in Siddhanta 
Darpana for measuring time. These include the sun-dial like Chakra Yantra (Fig. 3), 
Chapa Yantra (Fig. 4), Golardha Yantra (Fig. 5), and water clock (Fig. 6). The armilary 
sphere or Gola Yantra is known to have been commonly used by Greek, Arab and Hindu 
astronomers for measuring the position and motion of planets. Chandra Sekhar innovated 
it and devised a much improved version capable of measuring the longitude and 
declination of planets, and thereby could detect their direct and retrograde motion. He 
has given a detailed description of how to construct it with wood and bamboo sticks. A 
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Figure 3. Chakra Yantra for measurement of time 
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Figure 4. Chapa Yantra for measurement of time. 
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Figure 5. Golardha Yantra for measurement of time. 


Figure 6. Swayambha Yantra (a water clock) for measurement of t 
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simplified version of it is presented in Fig. 7. 
Chandra Sekhar’s most ingenious instrument is the Mana Yantra, which is a 


Figure 7. Gola Yantra for measurement of planetary positions. 


multipurpose device capable of measuring a host of quantities like latitude, altitude, 
zenith distance, declination of Sun and its position in the Zodiac, angular separation 
between celestial bodies, and height and distance of distant mountains. It consists of a 
staff to which is attached a cross-piece in the form of “T” Twenty four stairs have been 
cut into the cross piece making 4° angle each, and each stair has been further subdivided 
at a half degree angle. A simplified version of this is presented in Fig. 8. He came out 
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Figure 8. Mana Yantra, a versatile instrument for measurement of 
various astronomical parameters. 
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Yantra. 

Some of the instruments fabricated and used by Samanta have been preserved in 
the Orissa State Museum at Bhubaneswar. Recently, the Regional Science Centre, 
Bhubaneswar has fabricated (Sahu 1995)° many of these instruments and has put on 
display. Undoubtedly, Samanta'’s instruments are quite crude by today’s standards, but 
using them he could measure astronomical data by naked eye observations in close 
agreement with the modern values. This astonishing feat is certainly due to the 
unbelievable experimental skill he had acquired by sheer dedication and perseverance. 


5. RECOGNITION AND AWARDS 


(a) Nature 


Samanta Chandra Sekhar has got the best recognition and compliments for his work 
even from abroad. In Western astronomy, Tycho Brahe occupies a position in the 
company of the alltime greats like Copernicus, Galileo and Kepler et al. Can one compare 
Samanta with Tycho Brahe? 

An extensive report on the Siddhanta Darpana was published by the international 
Journal Nature in its March 9th issue of volume 59, 1899 with the title “A modern Tycho” 
In the final analysis it commented: “Prof. Ray compares the author very properly to 
Tycho. But we should imagine him to be greater” This is undoubtedly a unique honour 
to an Indian scientist from the West. 


(b) Knowledge 


Samanta Chandra Sekhar has shown that it is possible to build a complete system of 
astronomy based on naked eye observations with predictive potential matched with 
modern astronomv. This has been recognized and acclaimed in the West. To this effect 
the international journal Knowledge wrote in its report on Siddhanta Darpana in its Jan-Dec. 
issue of Vol. XXII, 1899: “It is a complete system of astronomy founded on naked eye 
observation only. The work is of importance and interest to us westerners also. It 
demonstrates the degree of accuracy which was possible in astronomical observation 
before the invention of telescope” (Knowledge, vol. XXII, P. 257). 


(c) Award by Government of India 

As we have mentioned above, the Viceroy and the Governer General of India, Lansdown, 
honoured Samanta Chandra Sekhar by conferring the title “Mahamahopadhyaya” in 1893. 
(d) Award by Gajapati King of Puri 


In 1870, the Gajapati King of Puri conferred (Mishra 1932; Samantha 1996) on Samanta 
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of Sanskrit scholars held at Puri in 1876 accepted the astronomical prescriptions of 
Siddhanta Darpana for regulation of rites and worship at the temple of Lord Jagannatha, 
which tradition has been continuing since then. 


6. LITERAL TRUTH OF SAMANTA'S PLANETARY MODEL 


The major contribution of Samanta Chandra Sekhar to astronomy is his planetary model 
of the solar system. It is a geocentric model in which the Earth is supposed to be 
stationary and the Sun, Moon and other planets move around it. The novel feature of this 
claim is that the planets Mercury, Venus, Mars, Jupiter and Saturn go around the Sun 
and the Sun together with these companions move around the Earth. Thus, the theory is 
partly heliocentric. It is different from those of his predecessors in India. This model is 
the very foundation stone of his entire edifice of astronomical work, which he used for all 
his calculations and predictions. This is in sharp contrast with the modern and alltime 
accepted model, which is fully heliocentric with the Sun at the centre and the Earth and 
other planets revolving around it. Needles to say that this model, originally proposed by 
Copernicus in a rudimentary form, was subsequently improved to perfection by Kepler, 
Galileo and Newton, and has been universally accepted, being supported by innumerable 
modern scientific experimentations with satellites, space telescope, etc. The question 
then arises: Is Samanta’s Planetary model wrong? This important question has raised 
uncertainty in the minds of his friends, admirers and public at large, since the days of 
Samanta. The inestimable love and respect with which this illustrious son of Orissa is 
held by its people, makes the matter more poignant lending it an emotional aura. What 
is the real truth? The aim of this section is to provide an answer to this question. 

In this context the following three points deserve our serious consideration. 


1. Samanta Chandra Sekhar was obsessed with the above question throughout his 
life. He was aware of the fact that his model was diametrically opposite to the 
western heliocentric model. The latter model is not the creation of a single 
person, but the well accepted view of the whole western world then. The political 
and social milieu of Samanta’s time must be considered. India was then a part 
of the British empire, which covered so much of the world that the Sun did not 
set in its territory. Being the harbinger of the scientific revolution in the sixteenth/ 
seventeenth century, England was the leader of the subsequent growth in science 
in the following centuries. Yet, Samanta challenged the heliocentric model and 
unwaveringly stuck to his own model proclaiming its infailability. In Siddhanta 
Darpana he declared that he has not written anything in it which he has not 
observed; he claimed it as dvriksiddha, which implies that his model was the 
result of direct observation, not based on any postulate or hypothesis. He has 
devoted a full chapter—the 17th chapter—in Siddhanta Darpana, comprising 161 
shlokas to prove that his arguments in support of his model are irrefutable. In the 
last shloka of Siddhanta Darpana, he has predicted that this book will act as a lion 
who will succeed in trampling and fully demolishing the tuskers, i.e. the English 
pundits who professed the Earth to be moving in the cosmos, although in reality 


it is static. 
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of Sanskrit scholars held at Puri in 1876 accepted the astronomical prescriptions of 
Siddhanta Darpana for regulation of rites and worship at the temple of Lord Jagannatha, 
which tradition has been continuing since then. 
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The major contribution of Samanta Chandra Sekhar to astronomy is his planetary model 
of the solar system. It is a geocentric model in which the Earth is supposed to be 
stationary and the Sun, Moon and other planets move around it. The novel feature of this 
claim is that the planets Mercury, Venus, Mars, Jupiter and Saturn go around the Sun 
and the Sun together with these companions move around the Earth. Thus, the theory is 
partly heliocentric. It is different from those of his predecessors in India. This model is 
the very foundation stone of his entire edifice of astronomical work, which he used for all 
his calculations and predictions. This is in sharp contrast with the modern and all-time 
accepted model, which is fully heliocentric with the Sun at the centre and the Earth and 
other planets revolving around it. Needles to say that this model, originally proposed by 
Copernicus in a rudimentary form, was subsequently improved to perfection by Kepler, 
Galileo and Newton, and has been universally accepted, being supported by innumerable 
modern scientific experimentations with satellites, space telescope, etc. The question 
then arises: IS Samanta’s Planetary model wrong? This important question has raised 
uncertainty in the minds of his friends, admirers and public at large, since the days of 
Samanta. The inestimable love and respect with which this illustrious son of Orissa is 
held by its people, makes the matter more poignant lending it an emotionat aura. What 
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In this context the following three points deserve our serious consideration. 
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life. He was aware of the fact that his model was diametrically opposite to the 
western heliocentric model. The latter model is not the creation of a single 
person, but the well accepted view of the whole western world then. The political 
and social milieu of Samanta’s time must be considered. India was then a part 
of the British empire, which covered so much of the world that the Sun did not 
set in its territory. Being the harbinger of the scientific revolution in the sixteenth/ 
seventeenth century, England was the leader of the subsequent growth in science 
in the following centuries. Yet, Samanta challenged the heliocentric model and 
unwaveringly stuck to his own model proclaiming its infailabilitv. In Siddhanta 
Darpana he declared that he has not written anything in it which he has not 
observed; he claimed it as driksiddha, which implies that his model was the 
result of direct observation, not based on any postulate or hypothesis. He has 
devoted a full chapter—the 17th chapter—in Siddhanta Darpana, comprising 161 
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who will succeed in trampling and fully demolishing the tuskers, i.e. the English 
pundits who professed the Earth to be moving in the cosmos, although in reality 
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2. It is amazing to note that in the sixteenth century, Tycho Brahe in Europe, had 
proposed exactly the same model as that of Samanta. Recently, it has come to 
light that Nilakantha of Kerala School of Astronomy had also proposed the same 
model in ap 1500 about 50 years before Tycho Brahe. Thus three astronomers 
living in widely separated parts of the world at different periods of time spanning 
around 400 years have arrived at the same model independently. 

. Samanta made all his predictions based on his planetary model. It is indeed 
interesting to note that his predictions are astonishingly close to the actual 
observations. 


Lo 


Without any reservation, one can say that the three astronomers Nilakantha, Tycho 
and Samanta have been led into the same planetary model by their own observations of 
the positions and motion of the planets rather than by speculation. Samanta has 
emphatically recorded it in Siddhanta Darpana as pointed out above. The most important 
predictions in astronomy are those to do with the occurrences of the solar and lunar 
eclipses. In this respect, Samanta’s predictions are far better than those of his 
predecessors, and accurate enough to warrant confidence in his model. 

In the face of the above overwhelming supports, one is forced to conclude that the 
planetary model of Samanta must be correct. Now the question arises, if Samanta’s 
model is really true, then what about the modern heliocentric model which has been 
universally accepted? In the remaining part of this section we will address to this issue. 

Every object in the universe is in perpetual motion. No object is at rest. Starting 
from atoms and molecules and their constituents—electrons, protons and neutrons—up 
to gigantic astronomical objects like planets, stars and galaxies are all in fact constantly 
moving. A piece of stone lying on the surface of the Earth is normally considered to be 
at rest. But in reality, it has several kinds of motion which it executes simultaneously. At 
the microscopic level, the electrons, protons and neutrons, which constitute the atoms 
and molecules of this piece of stone, move with speed close to the speed of light. As a 
bulk, it undergoes all the motion which the Earth perpetually executes. It must be noted 
that the Earth has five kinds of motion operative simultaneously. Due to the rotational 
motion around its axis, a point on the equator moves at 1040 miles/hour. The Earth 
revolves around the Sun at an average speed of 18.5 miles/sec. The Earth also undergoes 
precessional motion like a rotating top. It takes 25,800 years to complete a cycle. The 
Sun is not stationary. Together with its planets, it moves towards the constellation 
Hercules at a speed of 12 miles/sec. Our Sun is a star in the galaxy Milky Way. This 
galaxy rotates at a speed of 155 miles/sec. Moving at this speed, the solar system 
completes one revolution around the centre of the galaxy at about 200 million years. 
Finally, the solar system moves with the Milky Way as the entire galaxy travels through 
the universe. This general scenario must be kept in mind while ascertaining the truth of 
any planetary model. 

Thus, both the Sun and the Earth are in constant motion. However, the concept that 
a body is static has sense only when we refer its state with respect to another body, i.e. 
it has to be only relative. Consider two objects, A and B, moving with velocity 5 miles/ 
sec and 10 miles/sec, respectively in the same direction—East to West. An observer 
sitting on A will see A as static and B moving towards the West with velocity 5 miles/ sec. 
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However, an observer sitting on B will see it to be static, and A moving with 5 miles/sec 
towards East. Both the observers can quarrel insisting each to be right. If we ask which 
observer is correct, the answer obviously is both are correct. Samanta sitting on Earth 
made all the observations with respect to the Earth and saw the Earth to be stationary 
and the Sun going around it. In the heliocentric model, one makes all observations with 
respect to the Sun and sees the Sun as static and the Earth going around it. Our 
observations are dependent upon the position with respect to which we make the 
observation. In the language of physics, it is dependent on the frame of reference or co- 
ordinate system. Thus both Samanta’s Planetary model and the heliocentric models are 
correct. Why then in the popular mind is there an impression that Samanta’s model is 
incorrect ? What is the truth of the matter? In what follows, the mystery is shown to be 
convincingly resolved. 

Consider a merry-go-round with children sitting on the chairs hanging from its 
circular rim. During the play, the children move in a circular orbit around the axis fixed 
on the ground at the centre. An observer named A, standing at the centre will observe the 
children moving in a perfect circle. He will have a clear view of every child also. 
Consider another observer named B standing at a distance from the merry-go-round and 
observing the same. He will not see the children moving on a perfect circle. He will 
rather see the path to be an ellipse. Let B move further away and observe the play. He 
will find the path becoming more and more elliptical, and finally becoming a straight 
line as he moves sufficiently away from the merry-go-round. At every position, the 
observations made by B are undoubtedly correct, although they do not agree with those 
of A. The observations reported by both A and B are correct and represent two different 
descriptions of the same event A, being at the centre of the merry-go-round, is in a 
convenient position to observe the details of the movement of every child in the circular 
path, while B stationed at a distance from the centre would observe it somewhat hazy 
and distorted due to his inconvenient position. However, B with his data can also describe 
the event and predict correctly the motion of every child and will be able to say when 
each will cross a given point. Therefore, Samanta could predict astronomical events, in 
particular the solar and lunar eclipses, with precision comparable with that of the 
modern heliocentric model. It is only in the above sense that Samanta’s model is 


deficient and the heliocentric model gives a clearer picture. 


7. TYCHO OF INDIA 


J. C. Ray (1899) has called Chandra Sekhar the veritable Tycho of India, which has been 
endorsed by the prestigious international journal, Nature. He has drawn a great deal of 
parallelism between the lives of these two great personalities. Like Tycho, Chandra 
Sekhar was born to a noble family which was ruling a state as the sovereign for a long 
period. Tycho’s early education was in Latin while that of Chandra Sekhar was in 
Sanskrit. The relation of Sanskrit to India is quite analogous to that of Latin to Europe. 
Tycho was a scholar in Latin and could compose verses in it like Samanta did in 
Sanskrit. Both were introduced to astronomy at an early age by their respective uncles. 
While Chandra Sekhar followed the text of Bhaskara, Tycho followed that of Copernicus. 
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The family of Tycho had felt disgraced at his choice to become an astronomer. The 
predicament of the king Natabar Singh, nephew of Chandra Sekhar was somewhat 
similar. 

Tvcho had before him the Copernican theory of planetary motion with the Sun 
stationary and the planets revolving around it. Chandra Sekhar had a similar scenario 
before him with the diurnal motion propounded by Aryabhatta, and more importantly, the 
contemporary geography being taught in schools emphasizing the glory of the heliocentric 
model. Amazingly, both declined the new model precisely on the same ground. 

Both Tycho and Chandra Sekhar were religous to the very core of their beings. One 
must remember that, although Copernicus had put forward his theory of heliocentric 
motion, it was not accepted by the Church and the fraternity of the clergy. Tycho, being 
a highly religious person, would not antagonize the church by holding a view not 
acceptable to it. Chandra Sekhar was in similar predicament. Being a staunch Hindu 
and a religious person, he could not disbelieve the Shastras. The parallelism between 
these two personalities comes to a climax in their proposing an identical planetary 
model for the solar system with a heliocentric motion for the planets and the Earth 
considered as stationary. Both are credited with making high precision observations 
with the naked eye. 

The similarity of the lives of the two persons extends so far only. Now we focus on 
the divergences of their fortune. Tycho had the benefit of university education, and 
enjoved royal patronage in the form of the friendship of Friedrich II of Denmark, who 
gave him an estate in Norway, a pension of 400 pounds a year for life, and land for a 
large observatory with a grant of 20,000 pounds to build it. With such help, Tycho built 
Uraniborg, the finest observatory in the world, and made observations that are 
considered the most accurate ever made before the invention of telescope. Philosophers, 
kings and statesmen used to visit his observatory and dine with him. In contrast, Chandra 
Sekhar had to put up with severe royal antagonism, mockery and sneers from his peers, 
lack of encouragement and indifference of society to his work, finally and quite 
importantly, the gruelling poverty. Thus his life is the saga of the triumph of the human 
spirit over the antagonistic external world with its complex and varied social, political 
and historic forces. 


8. CONCLUSION 


From the brief account of the life and work of Samanta Chandra Sekhar presented 
above, it can be concluded that he could achieve his mission of correcting the errors that 
had accumulated in Indian astronomy for about two millennia, and founded a complete 
system of astronomy, useful and usable for the description and prediction of astronomical 
events. This is self-evident from the continuing use of the almanac based on his Siddhanta 
Darpana in the Jagannatha temple of Puri and also the whole of Orissa, from the days of 
Samanta till date. His prescriptions have stood the test of time. It is fair to state that his 
illustrious predecessors had developed a system of astronomy which was undoubtedly 
invaluable, but it lacked the ability for quantitative predictions. Samanta built a new 
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edifice over this foundation and could reach the goal fixed by Rsis in the early Vedic 
ages. Thus, he fulfilled the aspirations and dreams entertained by them in the distant 
past and sustained by successive astronomers over millennia. As discussed elaborately 
before, we would like to emphasize here in unequivocal terms that his planetary model 
with stationary Earth and heliocentric motion of the planets is not incorrect scientifically. 
It is a true description of the astronomical events with respect to the Earth as the origin. 
It is equivalent to the modern, fully heliocentric, model where the Sun is taken as the 
origin. He has accomplished a historic mission and is truly the veritable Tycho Brahe of 
India, even greater than him, as is evident from the generous comments of Nature. 

In the field of naked eye astronomy, Samanta Chandra Sekhar occupies a unique 
position. With the invention of modern scientific instruments, the quality and the nature 
of astronomical data underwent a sea change after the sixteenth century. However, 
working in the nineteenth century, Samanta stood his ground firmly by sheer dedication 
and perseverance, and finally succeeded in overcoming the discomfiture. In view of the 
fact that the quality of data obtained by him through naked eye observations is 
comparable to modern astronomy based on use of telescope and other optical 
instruments, and also that the predictive potential of his work is expected to remain 
valid for thousands of years to come, it may be fair to state that he was probably the 
greatest naked eye astronomer of the world. In fact, he reached the limit of accuracy 
possible through naked eye observation. The endorsement to this effect, “It demonstrates 
the degree of accuracy which was possible in astronomical observations before the 
invention of telescope”, by the international journal Knowledge quoted earlier is praise 
indeed. In view of his unique contribution and the historic role he played in bringing the 
subject to its perfection, it will be fair to accord him position in ancient Indian astronomy 
at par with Aryabhatta, Varahamihira, Brahmagupta and Bhaskara. 

Unfortunately, due to various historical and geographical reasons, Samanta's true 
position in ancient Indian astronomy has not been properly ascertained so far. This is 
because he is scarcely known outside the state of Orissa, although he lived and worked 
fairly recently in the latter half of nineteenth century spilling over even couple of years 
into the twentieth century. This has probably happened due to his advent in a highly 
decadent period of Orissa’s history commencing with its loss of independence in 1568. 
Thus he lived and worked during a period which occurred 300 years after it lost its 
imperial glory and pre-eminent position in the Indian subcontinent. Although Orissa 
came under British rule in 1803, it continued to remain in virtual darkness during the life 
time of Samanta, being deprived of the advantage of modern education. It is a matter of 
great satisfaction that belatedly the work of Samanta Chandra Sekhar has drawn the 
attention of the scientific community of our country and the process of his recognition by 
them is well in progress. Kochar and Narlikar have acknowledged his contributions in 
glowing terms in their two books (1993, 1995) published in the last decade.” 

Recently, Balachandra Rao (2000) has given due recognition to the work of 
Samanta in his new book on Indian astronomy. In major national conferences®™ (Satpathy 
1995, 1997, 2000) on Indian astronomy, Samanta Chandra Sekhar and his contributions 
have been widely discussed as a central theme in recent years. A long-felt need of 
scholars and the public at large, has been fulfilled by A. K Upadhyaya (1998)** through 
his translation of Siddhanta Darpana into Hindi and English supplemented with a 
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commentary. It is a matter of great satisfaction that in honour of Samanta Chandra 
Sekhar the Government of India has released on 11 June 2001 a commemorative stamp 
bearing his image and name. Way back in 1976, was translated into Oriya by Bira 
Hanuman Sastri his magnum opus, the Siddhanta Darpana. 
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CHAPTER 17 


Sarala Das and Oriya Literature 


Jatindra Mohan Mohanty 


INTRODUCTION 


Gajapati king Kapilendra Dev ruled a vast tract of land, from the Ganga to 

Krishna, on the eastern sea-coast. It appears that Sarala was involved with many 
expeditions of the king, particularly to the south, either as an accompanying observer or 
perhaps as a fighting soldier. His writings, particularly the Mahabharat that he wrote, are 
full of innumerable references to the surrounding kingdoms through indirect and 
mythological names. An eminent contemporary historian, Dr. K.C. Panigrahi, points out 
that he could not have done this without first-hand experiences of the places and 
situations. He was born in the riverine delta area of Cuttack district, at a distance of 
about 50 kilometres from the present Cuttack city towards the east, in Jhankad Pragand, 
near the famous temple of Goddess Sarala, from whom, it is said, he took his name 
(Siddheswara Das was his original name). There were a number of rivers around his 
birthplace, such as the Mahanadi, at some distance, while the Chitrotpala and the 
Chandrabhaga were very close. In his Mahabharat the poet speaks about his own place 


very graphically. 


Das lived in the fifteenth century. It was a glorious time for Orissa, when 


Towards the north of the blue beautiful hill, 

On the east of the great land of Bharat, 

Along the singular river Chandrabhaga 

That flows like Ganga into the sea, 

And the bank called Parasuram Ghata, 

And the place called Kanakavati Patna, 

And the adjoining village called Sarola, 

Where she sites—the Maheswari, 

Called Sarola Chandi— 

The great ascetic, the great Vaishnavi 

The holiest of women who liberally bestows boons to all. 
(Sarala Mahabharat, Adiprava) 
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Elsewhere, he speaks eloquently of the Goddess, 


You are the great yogini and 

incarnation of great wisdom. 
You ride across the sky 

on great tigers and lions, 
Your eyes bloom as flowers 

and your feet radiant like fresh lotus. 
Your body as dark as the clouds 

You are here, there, everywhere— 
You are the most beautiful of all. 

(Sarala Malasn) 


and submits that he was the son to the Goddess, and composed the Mahabharat at her 
bidding. 


She is the great Goddess 
named Sarola Chandi, 
And I am her son 
Sarola Das the poet, 
She ordered me happily, the Sakambari, 
Compose the Mohabhara! and obtain Kapilas. 
(Zbid.) 


Sarala Das was apologetic about his writings because he was not born in an 
“approved”, caste. He was an agriculturist a sSudra, for which reason he is often called 
‘Sudramuni’ But he transcended his inferior caste, and whether by the Goddess’s 
blessing or not, rose high on merit, and single-handedly, five hundred years ago, laid a 
firm foundation for Oniya literature to grow and evolve. It is said, Oriya literature did not 
begin with the soft rays of the morning, it began with the white heat of the meridian sun 
and the man who supplied the heat was Sarala Das—the name to conjure with the name 
of the great king Kapilendra Dev. 

Sarala Das himself made a reference to the books that he wrote—“The Goddess 
was pleased to dictate the primal books. First the Ramayana, second the Bharat. And the 
third was Sri Bhagabata... ” That is, he undertook to write on the models of the great 
epics and great books of the past, such as the Ramayana, Mahabharat and Srimat 
Bhagabata. The books were Vichitra Rimayana, Mahabharat, and Chandi Purana which was 
otherwise known as ‘Devi Bhagabata’. These constituted Sarala’s major and known works, 
and were probably written in that order. Of these, the Mahabharat remains his most 
important and most mature work, and has not only remained the greatest creative 
document of its time, but has continued to exert seminal and vital influence on 
generations of writers, even till today. 

Vichitra Ramayana took its structure from the latter part of Valmiki’s Ramayana, 
and begins with the banishment of Sita into Valmiki’s hermitage, and ends with Sita’s 
entry into the earth in Rama’s court, and the final account of Rama's end of mortal life. 


In between, the whole story of Ramayana has been incorporated, mostly in the songs sung 
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by Laba. The book begins with a prayer to Lord Ganesh and immediately comes to the 
action of the story—to Rama's extreme unhappiness on hearing canards about Sita, and 
to his decision to banish her: 


Sri Ram said, O great Rishi, listen, 
It’s a great insult to me so long as Sita is there 
I can't bear the sneers from other people, 
My body shivers when I see Sita. 
This Sun-dynasty—pure, holy, unstained. 
I can’t accept anything against it. 
I am sure I will see Sita out 
I can’t tolerate these public slanders. 
(Vichitra Ramayana, Introduction.) 


Sita was sent to the forest without knowing that she was being banished and 
Lakshman, who was accompanying her, had been instructed to leave her quietly in the 
forest. 

Lakshman got an opportunity when Sita fell asleep under a tree fatigued from the 
Journey. He left her alone in the midst of the forest and returned to Ayodha. When Sita 
awoke she was highly confused and found herself at a loss. The whole account of her 
reaction is as much painful as it is graphic: 


She was asleep due to fatigue 
She rubbed her eyes and looked around 
Lakhman was not there where he sat 
She was amazed looking around 
Has he gone to pond for water, she thought, 
She loudly named him and called— 
How could you leave me, a lone young woman, 
Or you have gone to the forest for beats, 
Please come back quickly to me, 
I don’t see you, I am afraid, 
When the great lady couldn’t trace Lakshman 
She was startled looking around, 
If Lakshman is alive, she thought, 
Can he go somewhere else leaving me, 
The forest is dense, deep, 
Nobody anywhere, 
Did the animals eat him away, she wondered, 
‘Ah, ha, you are as handsome as Madan, she laments 
There is no warrior like you in three worlds, 
Your face like a full moon, 
Your eyes like lotus leaves 
Your eyebrows as if the bow of flowers, 
Your nose as sharp as Garuda’s, 
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The earnings ripple in your ears, 
The lips like red ripe fruits, 
The rows of ice like little pearls 
Like bright diamonds shining nicely... 
(Zbid., ‘Grieving of the deserted Sita’, lines 21-33) 


The initial fear and loneliness, mostly a mental condition caused by that particular 
situation, slowly changes over to a different state of mind, a queenly patronizing strength 
that could rationalize the situation {that she could not have been left in the forest like 
that) and could give scope to her imagination to concretize beauty (and that too physical 
beauty) in a completely adverse situation. But the consciousness of the reality of being 
left alone in a hostile uninhabited forest and the attendant fear, despair and helplessness 
comes back: 


The lady looks around and starts crying 
Why do 1 stick to this unholy life, she wonders. 
She gets up and sits down again under the tree, 
Tears stream down her eyes 
And sweat from the body. 
The lady, whose face is like the full moon stares in fear, afraid, 
All around, everywhere, at the sky... 
‘What should I do now 
Where should 1 go without knowing the roads.’ 
The Sun's rays faded, shades deepened, 
And darkness spread all over the evening. 
(Jbid., verses 53-56 and 70-71) 


The translated pieces do not convey the beauty and the strength of the original— 
its creative dimensions and both flexibility and discipline of organization. One wonders 
if one is reading a piece written over five hundred years ago, or something written only 
yesterday. But that was Sarala’s forte—penetrating understanding, relaxed 
manoeuverability and intense contemporaneity. 

Vichitra Ramayana is written in about 400 pages and 11,000 lines in mostly rhymed 
couplets. The book was edited by Sachidananda Mishra, based on a palm-leaf 
manuscript found in 1967 from Chhatrapur (Dist. Ganjam) and subsequently supported 
by another palm-leaf manuscript found from Tikkili (Dt. Srikakulam), as well by six 
prose, prose and poetry translations of the book made into Telugu and was published in 
1980. 

It is divided into a number of sections with headings which might have been the 
edition arrangement. But the total accounts may be divided into a few distinct parts, 
such as: (1) Sita’s banishment in the forest, her stay in Valmiki’s hermitage, her 
subsequent journey to her father, Janaka’s place, and the birth of her two sons, Laba and 
Kusha on the way in the forest; (2) Sita’s stay at her father’s place, her second fire- 
ordeal at the bidding of Janaka to vindicate her chastity, and the growing up period of her 
two sons; (3) The movement of Laba and Kusha from place to place singing the story of 
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Ramayana, ending at Rama's Court where they sang the whole of Ramayana from the 
beginning till Sita’s banishment in the forest; (4) Rama’s identification of his two sons, 
the union between the father and the sons, Rama’s return to Sita in a penitent mood, and 
Sita’s final entry into the bowels of the earth. The last section is a sequel to the whole 
story, where Rama passed on his royal responsibility to his sons, visited holy places 
along with his brothers, and finally, left this mortal body for the immortal abode from 
where he had come. The first two sections throb with emotion, passion and intimate 
mental reactions in adverse situations, where Sita is seen as a suffering, troubled 
woman—a victim of man's indifference and callousness. The rest of the sections are in 
general a narrative structure with objective attitudes, and occasional points of sharp, 
emotional frame of mind. 

Two further examples of Sarala’s creative power can be cited in this connection. 
One relates to Sita’s troubles, just like the anxiousness of any woman over child-birth, 
when her sons were suddenly born on the way. Second, is the elaboration of the 
Rusyasrunga episode—a fine example of Sarala's deviation from the original, a technique 
which he perfected to the great embellishment of his narrative in his Mahabharat. Sita 
went to her father’s place accompanied by Valmiki. They had to walk all the way through 
the forest. It was possible for Valmiki to do this; but for Sita, heavy with pregnancy, and 
not much accustomed to take such strain, it was a big ordeal. This is how Sarala goes 
to give an account: 


Valmiki in front and Janaka'’s daughter behind 
They followed tracks through deep forest 
And impenetrable jungle and tall sal trees, 
And the lady as she walked felt fatigued, tired... 
Heavy with pregnancy she shivered, trembled 
And always ran behind the Rishi, 

And only ate fruits on the way and rested... 
They walked for many days, 

The autumn changed over to winter, 

The city of Videha was still at a distance 
And they came to Siddhamandal, 

Where tall sal trees touched the sky... 

The lady stopped, sat under a tree 

Valmiki turned back and looked at her... 
Sita, the great lady, shivered, panted 

‘Oh, great Rishi, help me’, she moaned, 

‘My stomach aches, I do not know what to do, 
I look around, and see darkness everywhere’ 
She fell flat on the ground, 

Lost consciousness 

The Rishi took water and sprayed on her, 

She came back to senses 

But could not get up, and cried, 

She cried remembering Rama— 
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‘Oh Lord, what wrong have I done? 
Why have you put me to this grief? 
Why did you listen to people's slanders?’ 
‘Oh, Janaka’s daughter, don't cry, don't cry’, consoled the Rishi, 
‘Your son would be born soon’, 
The lady looked at the Rishi, and faltered— 
‘Oh, oh. I do not know anything of child-birth, 
There is no other woman with me 
Who will hold me, Oh, Rish?’ 
The Rishi answered— 
‘Oh, lady, hold the siali creeper, 
and deliver your child’ 
In great grief she held the creeper tightly. 
(Zbid. ‘Sita’s journey to Videha’, lines 6-17 
and ‘Birth of Lava-Kusha’, lines 9-24) 


The immense fatigue of the journey, the fear of the lonely, uninhabited forest, the 
acute grief at having been most cruelly thrown away, the great fear of the unknown; 
calamitous and extremely painful body-condition over-taking her, and her complete 
helplessness—all have combined to concretize the whole situation of great pain and 
grief, and the frame of a past mythological event ceases to exist; and what is enacted in 
front of us is the extreme loneliness of a greatly suffering woman faced with child birth. 

The second example has a different connotation. The Rusyasrunga episode in 
Valmiki’s Ramayana (in Vyasa’s Mahabharat too) has been told briefly and pointedly. 
Sarala has kept broad outlines, such as lack of rains in Angadesha, luring of Rishi 
Rusyasrunga by willy courtesans, and the return of rains to Angadesha, etc. But the pact 
has filled in the frame with lots of details and the entire account, in about 590 lines, is 
much larger than the original account in Valmiki. The account is not just a brief 
reference, as in the latter, but becomes a complete story with human elements, manners, 
and psychology ups with a crisscross of motivated interest, wiliness and action. This is 
how the poet describes the Rishi’s first encounter with the women: 


When Rusyasrunga saw the women leave 
He left his ashram and ran after them. 
‘Oh, rishis (women in the guise of rishis), why do you get angry with me’— 
‘Why do you blame me for what my father said, 
I will learn the sastras from you 
1 will go with you wherever you go.’ 
The women heard and returned quickly 
And escorted Rusyasrunga to their Saree-house... 
(/bid., pp. 91-92, ‘Rusyasrunga lured by whores’.) 


The account shows anxiety and eagerness, how innocence is duped by motivated 
action. But the Risht'’s final assocaition with the women is one of quiet satisfaction and 
Joy: 
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Then Rusyasrunga went and joined the youthful women 

The damsels were happy and jubilant. 

They kept him in the middle and sailed 

And reached the banks of Uttarank in two days. 

They let the Rishi sit in the boat. 

And moved the boat just like wind. 

The Rishi was struck with Cupid’s arrows 

And the women sat around him, sang and played on their veenas. 
(/bid., p. 97, ‘Rusysrunga enters Angadesha’.) 


It would be interesting to note the direct influence of Sarala’s account on Balarama 
Das, a considerable poet who lived a few decades after Sarala, in the early part of the 
sixteenth century and wrote the great Oriya epic Jagamohan Ramayana, a work which is 
considered at par with Sarala’s Mahabharat. 

Balaram’s Rusyasrunga-episode originates from Valmiki's Ramayana, like that of 
Sarala’s, but again like Sarala’s, it is full of elaborations and details as well as human 
elements and manners. It is obvious that Sarala was his model, though there have been 
changes in perception and attitudes. For example, the journey to and fro along the river 
has a greater vivacity: 


And they went through days and nights without rest 
And through innumerable forests and hills, 
Dark, impenetrable, fearsome. 
Strange things they saw and strange sights. 
And birds and animals, looking astonished, amazed 
The tigers run after deer 
And lions on elephants, tearing, roaring. 
And wild cats quarrel everywhere 
And peacocks dance and scream, 
And the strange melancholic cry 
From inside the deep, dark forest... 
(Jagamohan Ramayana, Adi Kanda, pp. 16-17) 


Balaram'’s is a more organized account. But probably he could not have written as 
he wrote without Sarala’s model before him. 

An equally interesting work is Sarala's other work Chandi Purana which was 
probably written after the ‘Mahabharat Scholars consider it as the ‘Bhagabat that the 
poet spoke of, which being an account of Goddess Durga’s victory over Mahisasura is 
usually accepted as ‘Devi Bhagabat' Chandi Purana was authentically edited by Dr. 
Krushna Charan Sahoo, which he did basing on three extant palm-leaf manuscripts, and 
was first published in 1984. It is shorter than Vichitra Ramayana, being written in 185 
pages and in about 9000 lines. In tone, approach and attitude, it is vastly different from 
the former. Whereas Vichitra Ramayana dealt with Sita’s ordeal and Rama's story, the 
approach here was one of restraint and respect, and the tone, in spite of emotional 
undertones, was of quiet understanding. Chandi Purana is an account of war, and the war 
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drums reverberate throughout the book, beginning with Mahisasura’s invasions till his 
death, the accounts provide lots of excitement, show of prowess, power and valour. But 
there are also basic similarities. Both the books deal with woman's power. In one, it is 
quiet, implied and emerges through the mental strength of a woman who does not 
compromise and finally triumphs through immense adverse situations. In the other, the 
strength is equally noticeable but it is not implied, it is vocal and expressed. What is 
implied is the mental strength, which is manifested in an atmosphere of immense 
phvsical strength, and the ultimate establishment of woman's power becomes an almost 
symbolic act—the victory of light and goodness over the dark and evil forces. In a way, 
that is the trend in the story of Mahabharat, and both Vichitra Ramayana and Chandi 
Purana can be considered as effective supplements to Sarala’s greatest work. 

Chandi Purana’s story has a simple unitary outline. Its 23 sections are divided more 
or less into two parts. The first part relates the advent of Mahisasura through the boons 
of Brahma, the Divine Creator, his invasions and rise to supreme power on earth, and his 
challenge to the power of the gods in heaven and his final shattering dealing of defeat to 
them. The second part relates to the emergence of Sri Durga from fire, her acquiring of 
the weapons of destruction from the gods, throwing challenge to Mahisasura’s power, 
and the fierce battle that ensued, which ultimately ended, with the killing of Mahisasura. 
This simple outline belies the immense narrative skill of the poet and the dimensions of 
emotional change that underlie the general frame. The book begins with the routine 
invocation to Lord Ganesh, and quickly moves over to an invocation of Sarala Chandi of 
Jhankad, the poet's own guardian deity. If Lord Ganesh assured him the power to write, 
Sri Sarala Chandi bestowed on him the creative power—whatever she tells at night, he 
writes in the morning (“O, wise men, whatever she tells me happily/I write that down at 
dawn/As Bhavani orders me/I became Sudramuni at her orders.”). The poet’s adoration 
of the Goddess was total, and he saw and adored her in many forms—the forms that 
came out of the Goddess to chastise the violent, cruel commanders of Mahisasura. They 
were: as Indrayeni, Ugratara, Namala, Kamakhi, Kankali, Chanchala, Charakanti, 
Charchika, Chamunda, Dakeswari, Tarakhi Mohini, Naraeni, Barahi, Baseli, Bikaral. 
Biraja, Betali, Brahmaeni, Bhardrakali and Mahamaya, etc. In addition to the frequent 
prayers made to Chandi and other goddesses, the poet has also submitted prayers to a 
number of gods, such as Narasimha, Vishnu, Shiva and Brahma, etc. and even to 
Vvyasadeva, the great saint and writer of the Mahabharata. 

In fact a significant aspect of Chandi Purana consists of its many prayers. The poet 
never falters in praising the immense powers of gods and goddesses, particularly of 
Goddess Durga or Devi, who dominates the entire proceedings and controls every 
action—an outward projection of the poet’s own guardian deity, with whose blessings he 
could write his books. The approach is one of great reverence, respect and humility. But 
the Goddess who fought against Mahisasura, in spite of her divine origin and divine 
powers, was basically a woman. Hence the poet speaks of her beauty that makes people 
mad. This is how Chanda and Munda, Mahisasura’s two commanders, describe her: 


Oh, Lord, we went out for hunting, 
We bathed in Laxmibhadra river, 


We found golden lotuses flowing in the river, 
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The dry trees were aflame with leaves, 
And the place was full of fragrance 
as if the spring-wind blew. 
We ran upstream along the river 
And found a damsel sitting 
at the top of Ratnagiri. 
Her tresses—dark, curled, dense, 
Heavy like rain-bearing clouds, 
Her forehead like a juicy fruit 
And eyes bright and clear. 
And what power in her look: 
She squints and the mountains topple. 
Her rippling dark eyes like that of a doe 
That looks ardently for a companion. 
Oh, Lord her nose—so shapely, graceful, 
Once seen, you forget everything else. 
And ears—bright, burning on her shoulders, 
Kill all males and gods get covetous, 
Her two feet like two leaves, Oh Lord, 
They glitter like pearls and blue stones. 
The lips, red like full-bloomed flowers 
The teeth, like diamonds and shine like moon. 
Oh Lord, Lord, her words are so cool, 
Like sweet music in spring 
When the Cuckoo sings. 
(Chandi Purana, pp. 120-21) 


321 


The account has a number of dimensions from purely physical towards a mental 


assessment of beauty and towards an atmosphere of both happiness and amazement. 
But the picture of a woman remains, a woman who is not only beautiful but also to be 


adored. This picture of a natural woman comes in a slightly different way towards the 


end. The fight between Devi and Mahisasura is fierce. Though every moment Mahisasura 


is expected to be killed, he does not get killed, nor does he get defeated. Then Devi was 


It cannot be—Durga said, 

It is impossible in the three worlds, 

It has never been seen, never heard, 

It can never be done to kill the evil demon, 
Let this rascal be not killed. 

Let the gods be ousted from high heaven 
Let this world of nine islands vanish 


My secret innermost power cannot be seen by three worlds... 


(Ibid., p. 275 


) 


instructed to make herself completely naked because that is the only way the demon 
could be killed. She vehemenly resents it. How could a woman make house if completely 
naked. It was incomprehensible, highly abominable. 
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Devi’s hesitation was most natural for a woman, and we become aware of how the 
great Goddess sheds off her divinity to become like a common woman. But that cannot 
be the end. She is the repository of immense power—woman'’s power that the poet is 
celebrating throughout. She only stoops low adjusting to the particular situation, and the 
end becomes cataclysmic. 


As she heard innumerable helpless voices 
She took the naked form of a fierce killer woman, 
She threw away her clothes and became naked, 
Her hairs flew freely around her, 
She tied a samll piece of cloth 
And her thighs became open, 
Her naked breasts for everyone to see 
And a great fear passed everywhere... 
Mahisa remained inert on the bank of river Tareni, 
And Devi pounded heavily on his breast. 
(Zbid., pp. 275-76) 


As 1 said, Chandi Purana is a celebration and threnody of woman's power—an early 
example of feminism that can hold its own against adverse situations; a symbolic 
presentation, in mythological terms, of how best evil forces can be defeated to usher in 
wholesome and benignity in life; an extremely desirable goal wich man has often tried to 
achieve and has failed repeatedly. 

Professor Krushna Charan Sahoo, the editor of Chandi Purana, thought that the 
book had a strong footing in the fifteenth century when the whole of India was falling prey 
to Muslim cruelty, portrayed in terms of the vandalism and cruelty of Mahisasura and his 
horde. It was in this way that Chandi Purana had a strong contemporary ring related to 
Muslim atrocities against Hindu Kingdoms, temples and people. An example related to 
Mahisasura’s invasions would be apt: 


KasideSa, Kausika desa, Kubuja desa, and Kanauja 
He conquered all famous countries all over. 
Many ran away in great fear 
Many offered all their wealth and begged protection. 
Oh Parikhya, all deities of wood, stone and clay 
They broke all, made total destruction. 
And all arches, pavilions, temples, constructions 
All that showed religion, were broken to pieces. 
Oh, Jambudwipa had gods and brahmins 
And many wise and holy pandits inhabited, 
When Mahisa’s hoard rushed all over 
Nothing remained, all were killed, destroyed, 
Like forests uprooted in fierce storm 
The demons’ feet trampled all the way. 
(/bid., pp. 48-59 ) 
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Sarala Das made a strong plea for unity, of which Devi Durga, who defeated 
Mahisasura, was a manifestation. In the guise of mythology he recorded contemporary 
history, exhorted people to be conscious of dissipation and disunity, and to fight against 
corroding elements both from inside and outside, a fitting companion, in spirit, to great 
king Kapilendra Dev, who not only fought the Muslims effectively but kept his own country 
united and prosperous. Sarala’s creative ability, glimpsed in Vichitra Ramayana and 
more fully formed in Chandi Purana, achieved its full maturity in his Mahabharat, the true 
foundation of the subsequent growth of Oriya literature. 

Professor Artaballav Mohanty edited Sarala’s Mahabharat in the sixties, which 
was later published by the Culture Department of the Government of Orissa (1965). It 
was supposed to be an edition with authentic text, though it was not adequately so. Yet 
it was something to go by where none existed before. Subsequently, Professor Krushna 
Charan Sahoo, the veteran editor, edited only two Parbas (out of 18), that is, ‘Adi Parba’ 
and ‘Swargarohana Parba’ in 1978 and 1993, respectively. Professor Sahoo avoided 
Proofessor Mohanty’s pitfalls, and though only a small portion of the total work (which 
was left unfinished by his untimely demise), the two Parbas he edited provide the authentic 
text and are closest to the original text that Sarala Das wrote. A complete authentic 
edition of Sarala’s text yet remains to be done, as also a comprehensive critical 
discussions on Sarala's great work and its many merits. What we undertake here is brief 
and only a pointer to Sarala’s many ramifications and achievements. 

The first thing to be noted is that Sarala Das did not copy the Sanskrit original, 
that is, he did not translate the same into Oriya. The original frame was kept, but that 
was only the take-off point. The main text was packed with innumerable variations— 
omissions, additions, changes, inventions, etc.; in short, a remarkable expansion of 
creative imagination that behoves only a finely tuned original work. Sarala’s great work 
was rooted in the fifteenth century Orissa, its approaches and attitudes were singularly 
related to the poet alone, and the Sanskrit original only provided the functional covering. 
To begin with, the division of the Parbas (that is, chapters or sections) show the first 
mark of distinction. In Sanskrit, the Mahabharat had 18 Parbas and 100 * Upaparbas’ (that 
is, sub-sections). Sarala did away with all the Upaparbas, and the divisions were different. 
Sanskrit divisions were as follows: 1. Adi Parba, 2. Sabha Parbha, 3. Bana or Arannyak 
Parba, 4. Virat Parba, 5. Udyog Parba, 6. Bhisma Parba, 7. Drona Parba, 8. Karna Parba, 9. 
Sallya Parba, 10. Sauptika Parba, 11. Stree Parba, 12. Shanti Parba, 13. Anusasan Parba, 14. 
Ashwhamedhik Parba, 15. Ashrambasik Parba, 16. Mausala Parba, \7. Mahaprasthana Parba, 
and 18. Swargarohana Parba. Sarala kept all names except Sauptika (10) and Anusasan 
(13) which he renamed as ‘Gada’ and ‘isika’ or ‘Kainisika’, respectively. Then he 
replaced the Anusasan Parba and brought in a completely new one entitled, ‘Madhya 
Parba’ and put it in between Adi and Sabha. Accordingly the serials, of the Parbas were 
changed, and in Sarala text they became, 1. Adi, 2. Madhya, 3. Sabha, 4. Aranyaka, 5. 
Virat, 6. Udyog, 7. Bhisma, 8. Drona, 9. Karna, 10. Sallya, 11. Gada, 12. Eisika or Kainisika, 
13. Nan, 14. Shanti, 15. Ashramika, 16. Ashwamedha, 17. Musali and 18. Swargarohana. 

Sarala's ‘Maddhya Praba’, which was a new one, had some events of Sanskrit ‘Adi’ 
and ‘Bana’, as well as a number of new imaginary situations and references. Secondly, 
Sanskrit’s Sallya Parba’s mace fighting between Bhima and Duryodhana has Deen 
described separately and is named as ‘Gada Parba’. Third, Sanskrit's Sauptika Parba'’s 
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Eisika Upaparba has been separated and named as ‘Koainisika Parba’ Fourth, the 
Mahaprasthana Parba of Sanskrit has been completely omitted. Fifth, the contents of 
Anusasan Parba of Sanskrit is ignored in Sarala’s text. Sixth, the Shanti Parba of Sanskrit 
is an extensive account, with about numerous chapters, which contain a lot of discussions 
on what is wisdom, knowledge, education, philosophy and philosophical thoughts, etc. 
But Sarala'’s ‘Shanti Parba’ is a very small one, with only four chapters, that include the 
cremations of Bhisma and the Kauravas, the coronation of Yudhisthir, the illusory vision 
seen by Durvasa, and the importance of Konarka as a holy place. One very significant 
omission in Sarala, in fact a complete omission, is of the ‘Gita’ in 18 chapters, an 
extremely important section of Sanskrit's Bhisma Parba. Similarly, such well-known 
stories as of Sakuntala, and Savitri and Satyaban, etc. which are in Sanskrit, have been 
ignored in Sarala. Interestingly also, whereas the Sanskrit Mahabharat has many 
references to Kalinga, Kalinga’s king, the valour of Kalinga'’s soldiers, their participation 
in the great war on the side of the Kauravas, and the frequent accounts of Kalinga, Utkal 
and Odra, all these have been omitted in Sarala, and the only reference to ‘Kalingasena’ 
does not carry any laudatory praise of the king. 

Pandit Gopinath Nanda, writing in the twenties of the last century, first drew the 
attention of readers to how Sarala in his Mahabharat maintained a strong identity 
independent of the Sanskrit original. Talking of the variations and changes, he grouped 
them into four categories in general. These were as follows: (1) those that he shortened, 
(2) those that he elaborated, (3) those that were originally in Sanskrit but were omitted 
by Sarala, and (4) completely new ones that he brought out in his book. We have already 
noted some examples. A few more can be cited. Thus, first of all, the references to 
philosophical ideas and concepts have been invariably shortened and simplified so that 
it could be understood by common people without much effort. We have noted what he 
did with the ‘Gita’ Similarly, among some other episodes and incidents that he 
considerably shortened were the travels of the Pandavas to holy places, the fight between 
Shiva and Arjuna, the account of Nala’s life and ordeals, and the abduction of the cows 
and cattle of King Virat, etc. Second, as Sarala was generally catering to the desires of 
village-folk for stories of adventure and excitement, he took recourse to elaboration and 
even exaggeration, of which some good examples were, the killing of Jarasandha by 
Arjuna, the stripping of Draupadi’s clothes in the Kaurava Court, the killing of Sisupal by 
Krsna and the ceremony of Rajasuya-sacrifice by the Pandavas, etc. Third, the accounts 
from Sanskrit that he more or less omitted include: the Savitri-Satyaban story, the 
Sukannya story, the Chhyaban story and the story of the strange mongoose, etc. At the 
same time Vyasadev’s consolatory advice to the Pandavas after Avimanyu’s death, 
Bhisma’s advice to grief-stricken Yudhisthira, and Krsna’s consolation to sorrowing 
Gandhari were all omitted. Fourth, the new episodes that Sarala brought in—completely 
original ones—were products of his own creative imagination, and were based on such 
sources as legends, folk tales, mythological tales as well as from contemporary social 
life. Some distinct examples were the episodes related to the birth of Khanikar, the man 
who scooped out the tunnel for the Pandavas to escape from the Wax-House, Belalsen'’s 
death at the hands of Sri Krsna and the vision given to him to see through the battles at 
Kurukhsetra; Yudhisthira’s marriage to Suhane’s daughter at Jajpur in Orissa, the 


Babanabhuta story, the true mango story, the abduction of Usha, the abduction of 
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Chandrabati, the abduction of Surekha, the account of Sabari Narayana as well as such 
incidents as the fight between Bhisma and Dusasana, the crossing of the river of blood 
by Duryadhana, the stealing of weapons, and the encounter between Kubera and Bhima 
at the time of famine at Hastinapur, etc. 

In this connection, two examples may be cited in some detail. One relates to a 
central episode in the Sanskrit Mahabharat, where the Yaksha asked Yudhisthira a number 
of questions near a pool at Daityavana, where all the brothers of Yudhisthira had fallen 
dead. The Yaksha asked 123 questions, all of which Yudhisthira answered. Some of the 
questions and answers were as follows: 


Who is heavier than earth — ‘Mother’ 
‘Who is larger than sky?’ — ‘Father’ 
‘Who is a man’s soul?’ — ‘Son’ 
‘Who is friend to the afflicted?’ — ‘Physician’ 
‘Who is friend to the dying?’ — ‘Charity’ 


Then the content of questions changed: 


‘What is the greatest virtue: 

‘Which religious action is most powerful?’ 
‘What is to be controlled to avoid grief?’ 
‘Whose alliance is never broken?’ etc. 


Answers: 


‘Nonviolence is the greatest virtue’ 

‘Religious action as per the Vedic rituals’ 

‘If mind is controlled grief can be avoided.’ 

‘The alliance with an honest man is never broken’ 


The questions again, 


‘Which enemy is unconquerable?’ 
‘Which disease is eternal?’ 
‘Who is honest and who is dishonest?’ 


and the answers, 


‘Anger is the most unconquerable enemy.’ 
‘Greed is eternal enemy.’ 
‘He who wishes good to all is honest, the cruel man is dishonest. 


and again the questions, 


“Who is the guest to all beings?’ 

‘What is nectar?’ 

“Who is happiest in the world?’ 

‘What is the strangest thing in the world?’ 

‘How do such counter things as religion, selfishness and sex stay together? 
etc. etc. to which Yudhisthira’s answers are well known. 


The questions that the Virtuous Crane (Yaksha) asked can be generally arranged 
in three groups. First are those that were related to the sun, sky, gods, truth, the Vedas 
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and meditation. The second were about the Brahmins, the Kshatriyas, honesty, dishonesty 
and sacrificial right etc. The third related to habits, manners, ways of living, society, 
material things and human psychology, etc. The basis of all those questions was what 
may be called ‘Anya Dharma’, that is, the basic tenets according to which the Aryans 
should lead their lives. This was necessary at that time to establish the ideals of a 
righteous kingdom (Dharmarajya) in Bharatvarsa. The purposes were substantially 
changed when Sarala’s Mahabharat came to be, and counter-movements had taken place 
not only in the areas of religion, but in the total life-conditions, and many questions that 
the Yaksha asked had lost their relevance and the answers had become different. That 
is why Sarala Das did not want to confuse his readers. Instead of asking 123 questions 
Sarala's Yaksha asked Yudhisthira only 20 questions, roughly to be divided into two 
groups—related to the body and material things on the one hand, and beyond that, to 
how to be delivered from the tentacles of the worldly life, on the other. 
The questions and answers of the first group are as follows: 


‘What is the greater sin than killing a Brahmin or a cow?’ 
‘He who feeds others and then kills them is the greater sin’ 
‘Whom should a king obey?’ 

‘The king should obey dharma’. 

‘What is Kamadhenu (the cow that gives milk always)?’ 
‘Learning is the real Kamadhenu’. 

‘What is more sought after than the water of Baitarani river?’ 
Thirst, that is Baitarani itself, unending. 

‘Who is the friend in a foreign land?’ 

‘Education’ 

‘Who is the friend at home?’ 

Good and virtuous wife’ 

‘Who is the friend to the diseased?’ 

‘Medicine’ 

‘Who is the real friend at the time of death?’ 

‘One's good actions.’ 

‘Who helps in distress?’ 

‘Goddess Durga.’ 

. ‘Who helps in calamities?’ 

. ‘The strength of dharma’. 


> OPO POP O>OPOrOP>O POPC 


(Sarala Mahabharat, Vana Parba) 


The second group deals with questions related to the other or spiritual world— 
beyond material concerns. These were connected with the contemporary ‘Pinda 
Brahmanda’ (Microcosm-macrocosm) concept and ‘Sada Chakra’ (Six wheels) rituals, 
esoteric religious ideas in which Sarala Das believed like other contemporary saints, 
ascetics and devotees. The purpose is to discover how a soul can get release from 
mundane affairs of worldly life, and the holy Crane tried to get answers from Yudhisthira 
to that effect. The questions and answers were as follows: 


Q. ‘What is the area of the sky?’ 
A. ‘The space of four fingers’. 
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‘How many steps are there in the world?’ 

‘Two steps.’ 

‘How many streams rain in six seasons?’ 

‘Nine streams.’ 

‘How many stars are there in the sky?’ 

‘Two stars.’ 

How many doors are in heaven, earth and the nether world? 

‘Ten. Nine used for communication, one secret.’ 

‘What are the five elements? Where do they stay?’ 

. ‘They stay in earth, water, lustre (the sun and the moon) and wind. They radiate 

in fifty colours, in fifty petals inside the six wheels (‘sadachakra’) of the body. 
(Ibid.) 


PO > © > © > O PO 


And the last question—“What is ‘Kalapurusa’ (the time)? Who are its parents? 
Where does it stay?’ and Yudhisthira’s answer was as follows: It is not easy to define 
time. It is never destroyed, never spent, independent of any taste, and without shape. It 
can be traced in ‘Sadapadma’ (six lotuses), ‘Tribeni Sangam’ (confluence of three 
streams), nose, and in between the eyes. It is otherwise known as the person who works. 
If a wise man or a conscientious man can quietly concentrate on that which cannot be 
worshipped, then he may see it. 

Sarala Das explains it further, and points out that at the highest point on the head 
of the eternal, in a seat full of jewels, in the midst of fifty lotuses it stays—“It never goes 
anywhere /Never gets destroyed/ Never rises or sets/Never sleeps/Never cohabits/And 
has no day or nights.” It was unspoken in the beginning. Then was manifested. It is found 
in everybody. It is unconquerable, indestructible and without fear, it is the creator of all 
worlds. Apart from what Yudhisthira answered, Sarala himself was eloquent about ‘Kala’ 
or Time, and identifies it with people’s belief of what he calls ‘Lokadharma’. When the 
two sets of questions are compared, one misses the expansiveness of Sanskrit in Oriya. 
Sarala put emphasis on learning, religion and spiritual revelation, and pointed out how 
man’s good qualities are integral with his belief in God, and in this belief he was 
particularly devoted to the divine powers of Goddess Durga. It may be said that though 
the questions in Sarala’s Mahabharat are much fewer in number in comparison to those 
in the Sanskrit original, they are no less in quality. They are important indicators for a 
healthy and wholesome society, and projected human ideals relevant for all time. 

The second example I like to cite is of a different mode. Instead of dealing with 
ideas, concepts, values and material and spiritual matters, it has strong human elements, 
and is charged with emotion—creative enactment of human suffering and grief. The 
time was the last hour of the war before evening. The 18 days’ war has come to an end, 
and the end, devastation, was cataclysmic. Apart from the killing of hundreds of 
thousands of soldiers, almost all the heroes of the Kaurava side had been killed, and the 
entire battle-field was a huge heap of dead bodeis. But King Duryodhana was unhurt, and 
he ws trying frantically to escape from the battle-field. In the Sanskrit Mahabharat, the 
account is brief and the narration is pointed. The whole is narrated in the words of 
Sanjaya, of how he escaped from the battlefield, how he saw Duryodhana alone, helpless, 
and like a destitute, at some distance from the battlefield, and told him all that had 
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and meditation. The second were about the Brahmins, the Kshatriyas, honesty, dishonesty 
and sacrificial right etc. The third related to habits, manners, ways of living, society, 
material things and human psychology, etc. The basis of all those questions was what 
may be called ‘Arya Dharma’, that is, the basic tenets according to which the Aryans 
should lead their lives. This was necessary at that time to establish the ideals of a 
righteous kingdom (Dharmarajya) in Bharatvarsa. The purposes were substantially 
changed when Sarala's Mahabharat came to be, and counter-movements had taken place 
not only in the areas of religion, but in the total life-conditions, and many questions that 
the Yaksha asked had lost their relevance and the answers had become different. That 
is why Sarala Das did not want to confuse his readers. Instead of asking 123 questions 
Sarala’s Yaksha asked Yudhisthira only 20 questions, roughly to be divided into two 
groups—related to the body and material things on the one hand, and beyond that, to 
how to be delivered from the tentacles of the worldly life, on the other. 
The questions and answers of the first group are as follows: 


‘What is the greater sin than killing a Brahmin or a cow?’ 
‘He who feeds others and then kills them is the greater sin’ 
‘Whom should a king obey?’ 

‘The king should obey dharma’. 

‘What is Kamadhenu (the cow that gives milk always)?’ 
‘Learning is the real Kamadhenu’ 

‘What is more sought after than the water of Baitarani river?’ 
Thirst, that is Baitarani itself, unending. 

‘Who is the friend in a foreign land?’ 

‘Education’ 

‘Who is the friend at home?’ 

Good and virtuous wife’ 

‘Who is the friend to the diseased?’ 

‘Medicine’ 

‘Who is the real friend at the time of death?’ 

‘One's good actions. 

‘Who helps in distress?’ 

‘Goddess Durga.’ 

‘Who helps in calamities?’ 

‘The strength of dharma’ 


> OPO POP OPOPOPOPOPO PO 


(Sarala Mahabharat, Vana Parba) 


The second group deals with questions related to the other or spiritual world— 
beyond material concerns. These were connected with the contemporary ‘Pinda 
Brahmanda’ (Microcosm-macrocosm) concept and ‘Sada Chakra’ (Six wheels) rituals, 
esoteric religious ideas in which Sarala Das believed like other contemporary saints, 
ascetics and devotees. The purpose is to discover how a soul can get release from 
mundane affairs of worldly life, and the holy Crane tried to get answers from Yudhisthira 
to that effect. The questions and answers were as follows: 


Q. ‘What is the area of the sky?’ 
A. ‘The space of four fingers’. 
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‘How many steps are there in the world?’ 

‘Two steps.’ 

‘How many streams rain in six seasons?’ 

‘Nine streams.’ 

‘How many stars are there in the sky?’ 

‘Two stars.’ 

How many doors are in heaven, earth and the nether world? 

‘Ten. Nine used for communication, one secret.’ 

‘What are the five elements? Where do they stay?’ 

‘They stay in earth, water, lustre (the sun and the moon) and wind. They radiate 

in fifty colours, in fifty petals inside the six wheels (‘sadachakra’) of the body. 
(Iind.) 


And the last question—“What is ‘Kalapurusa’ (the time)? Who are its parents? 
Where does it stay?’ and Yudhisthira’s answer was as follows: It is not easy to define 
time. It is never destroyed, never spent, independent of any taste, and without shape. It 
can be traced in ‘Sadapadma’ (six lotuses), ‘Tribeni Sangam’ (confluence of three 
streams), nose, and in between the eyes. It is otherwise known as the person who works. 
If a wise man or a conscientious man can quietly concentrate on that which cannot be 
worshipped, then he may see it. 

Sarala Das explains it further, and points out that at the highest point on the head 
of the eternal, in a seat full of jewels, in the midst of fifty lotuses it stays—“It never goes 
anywhere /Never gets destroyed/ Never rises or sets/Never sleeps/Never cohabits/And 
has no day or nights.” It was unspoken in the beginning. Then was manifested. It is found 
in everybody. It is unconquerable, indestructible and without fear, it is the creator of all 
worlds. Apart from what Yudhisthira answered, Sarala himself was eloquent about ‘ Kila’ 
or Time, and identifies it with people’s belief of what he calls ‘Lokadharma’. When the 
two sets of questions are compared, one misses the expansiveness of Sanskrit in Oriya. 
Sarala put emphasis on learning, religion and spiritual revelation, and pointed out how 
man’s good qualities are integral with his belief in God, and in this belief he was 
particularly devoted to the divine powers of Goddess Durga. It may be said that though 
the questions in Sarala’s Mahabharat are much fewer in number in comparison to those 
in the Sanskrit original, they are no less in quality. They are important indicators for a 
healthy and wholesome society, and projected human ideals relevant for all time. 

The second example I like to cite is of a different mode. Instead of dealing with 
ideas, concepts, values and material and spiritual matters, it has strong human elements, 
and is charged with emotion—creative enactment of human suffering and grief. The 
time was the last hour of the war before evening. The 18 days’ war has come to an end, 
and the end, devastation, was cataclysmic. Apart from the killing of hundreds of 
thousands of soldiers, almost all the heroes of the Kaurava side had been killed, and the 
entire battle-field was a huge heap of dead bodeis. But King Duryodhana was unhurt, and 
he ws trying frantically to escape from the battle-field. In the Sanskrit Mahabharat, the 
account is brief and the narration is pointed. The whole is narrated in the words of 
Sanjaya, of how he escaped from the battlefield, how he saw Duryodhana alone, helpless, 
and like a destitute, at some distance from the battlefield, and told him all that had 
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happened, and how all his people had been killed. Sanjay’s statement put Duryodhana 
in great sorrow, he sent a grief-stricken message to his father through Sanjay and 
decided to enter into the Vyasa Sarobar for his own protection. “However injured I am, 
I am now free from the battle, and for my own protection I am now going to sleep inside 
the lake”, said Duryodhana” “Oh, great King, so saying Duryodhana entered into the 
lake, and by his own magical powers stilled into the water and stayed inside it” 
(Mahabharat, ‘Sallya parba’, p. 126). 

Sarala's account is different. Duryodhana left the battle-field hurriedly in a panic 
when the 18 days war came to an end towards the evening. But he was obstructed on the 
way by a strong river of blood flowing. He was at a loss unable to find a way to cross it. 
Then he found corpses floating along the stream, and hoped that he would be able to 
cross the ‘river’ with their help. The first corpse he saw was Dusasana’s. He remembered 
his many qualities in great grief, but when he rode on it to cross the river of blood, it 
sank. A similar fate befell each effort to cross with the rest of his 97 brothers, who came 
floating one after another and as he tried with each of them they sank. Then came the 
corpse of Karna, his closest friend, who had stood by him through all adversities 
irrespective of any personal gain. Duryodhana's grief knew no bounds. He lamented their 
intimate association, and remembered many of Karna’s great qualities of head and 
heart. But all that was of no avail. The moment he rode on it Karna’s corpse sank like 
that of all others. Then came the corpse of Drona, his great Guru. He was so powerful, 
Duryodhana thought, and probably he would help. But he too sank under Duryodhana'’s 
weight. Then came Sakuni’s corpse, and the sight of Sakuni’s corpse filled Duryodhana’s 
heart with new hope. Sure, Sakuni would ferry him across, as he had done so many times 
in the past while living, and take him to safety away from the Pandavas before dawn. But 
nothing was availed; Sakuni’s corpse too sank under Duryodhana’s weight. Then when 
the king was almost desperate, he found a body floating towards him looking bright and 
resplendent even in death. Let me describe this in Sarala’s way: 


It looked like the moon rising in the evening 
And shining with ornaments galore. 

As the king saw the strange body 

He came to the bank and pulled it. 

He held the body tightly 

And the body remained still on water. 

Who is this great soul— 

How amazing, how strange, he thought, 

Will he take me across, he wondered. 

The king took the corpse in his lap 

And put his twin maces on the body. 

The maces were seventy weight each 

And yet the body took the weight and floated. 
The king rode on it and sat astride 

The body did not sink, 

And floated on the river of blood like a boat of cork. 


The king sat on it and rowed with both his hands 
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And crossed a long distance in an hour’s time. 
Towards the west of his land while it was day 
He ferried across and got down from the body. 
‘Oh, Oh,’ he moaned, ‘nobody could help me, 
Neither Drona, Karna, Sallya, Sakuni, Dussassana or Bhurisraba. 
Nobody was like you, Oh my friend, 
Nobody could help me across the river of blood, 
But you did, a great soul, even in death, 
He turned the body and looked at its face, 
He looked again, and yet again, and was amazed, startled 
‘How come, how come’, he shouted in grief, 
‘Oh my son, my Lakhman’—his voice broke, he could not speak, 
He cried, swooned, cried again 
‘I asked you to run away 
And oh may fate, who killed you’... 
(Mahabharat by Sarla Das, ed. A. B. Mohanty, Gada Parba) 


Duryodhana cried at length and took the body of his son and cremated him. This 
episode of the river of blood in Sarala Mahabharat, a completely new addition, has a two- 
fold implication. First, it shows the traditional meaning that a son, even in death, 
supports the father, where no one else could. Second, the entire incident is charged with, 
as I said, intense human element, the sudden discovery by the father that while he was 
living, his son was dead, and in a moment all that he fought for, his entire kingship and 
the entire battle became meaningless—in a way a devastating comment by the poet on 
the futility of all battles. Incidentally, the creative appeal of this situation and Sarala’s 
creative influence could be seen on subsequent Oriya writers, and about 400 years after, 
Radhanath Ray, the famous modern poet in the later part of the nineteenth century, took 
up this sorrowful incident to write a short, fine poem entitled ‘Duryodhanara Raktanadi 
Santarana’ (Duryodhana’s Swimming of the River of Blood’), included in Radhanath 
Granthavali (pp. 239-41). 

Sarala’s distinction can also be seen in his character portraits. Basically these are 
the Mahabharat characters, who have acquired colour and substances from Onissa'’s 
environment, and in effect they have been held up as typically Oriya personalities. Thus 
Srikrushna in part becomes a sexy, scheming, smart and clever Oriya; Bhima a 
guideless, simple man, but rash and impulsive; and Ganga an aggressive, quarrelsome 
village-woman. In short, most of the characters have some traits or the other of the 
contemporary Oriya—Sarala’s readers and listeners. A few details would be apt. 


Srikrushna: He was the main architect of the Mahabharat war, and was a man of great 
wisdom, integrity and probity. Sarala has accepted all that. For him he was all powerful, 
a supreme and primordial personality, a divine incarnation who was motivated to do 
away with evil from the earth. Hence he has identified him with Orissa's presiding deity 
Lord Jagannatha—the first ever poet to do so, and points out that after Srikrushna was 
killed by Jara, the hunter, his body which could not be burnt by fire, was thrown into the 
sea, and at a subsequent time came floating to the seacoast at Puri as a log of wood, 
where it was picked up and worshipped as ‘Darubrahma’ (Divine Wood). But at the same 
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time he has brought in other dimensions. Thus Srikrushna becomes an extraordinarily 
clever human being, an expert politician and diplomat given over to all types of schemes 
and designs. His asking of five, on even two villages for the Pandavas from the Kauravas, 
was fraught with dubious motive which, if it would have been granted, would have left the 
Kauravas with no place anywhere. Similarly, his treatment with Belalsena, son of Bhima 
and the Naga Princess—an original Sarala story—shows his typical cunningness. 
Belalsena, an extraordinary archer, had the capacity to kill all the enemies in a twinkle 
and he demonstrated this to Sri Krsna. This was something that would have completely 
nullified the entire schedule of events, made nothing of the so called great prowess of the 
heroes, and made all of them a laughing stock. Krushna wanted to check it, got Belalsena 
killed by duplicity, and by way of compensation kept his severed head on a pillar in the 
battle-field and gave it divine vision to see the entire war. But this ‘compensation’ was 
also motivated, aimed at boosting Srikrushna’s image, because at the end of the battle 
when Belalsena’s head was asked what did it see, it said it saw only one thing that cut 
down all—an implicit reference to Srikrusna's fierce weapon, Sudarsan Chakra, and 
differently, an admission of his primordial powers that created and destroyed all. 


Yudhisthira: He is the hero of Sarala’s Mahabharat. But as in the Srikrushna character so 
also in this character portrayal, Sarala has synthesized two different dimensions. First, 
he has been shown as the best of the Pandavas, whom almost everybody implicitly obeyed 
and trusted, and who was absolutely fair and impartial to all, both friends and enemies. 
A man of great wisdom, probity, understanding and tolerance, his adherence to truth and 
correct ways of living was totally uncompromising. When he turns his side, the poet says, 
nine worlds turn (“He is nonviolent, without sin, without enemy/When he turns his side 
nine worlds turn."—‘ Virata Parba’). And again, 


He has no enemy, he never gets angry, 
The friends and enemies are same to him, 
He has no sin, no falsehood... 
(Mahabharat by Sarala Das, ed. A. B. Mohanty, Vivata Parba) 


His fight was not against the Kauravas or against anybody. It was against untruth, 
and injustice—a complete incarnation of piety, charity, compassion and affection. He 
was not weak. His strength could carry him physically to heaven when all others fell 
dead. In fact, Yudhisthira was a symbol of Sarala’s spiritual ideals and social philosophy, 
and through Yudhisthira’s portrait, which he deliberately made larger than life, he 
wanted to convey to an ambitious, expanding nation the real sources of strength and 
power. At the same time, as I said, the poet has brought in the other dimension too, like 
tempering gold with brass, however small that may be. Thus, Yudhisthira could stoop to 
lies, untruth, to petty gains as the situation demanded and to low emotional reactions— 
a portrait very much within the realities of life, though the larger than life portrait 
remains a continuous inspiration to all as an ideal to strive for and achieve. 


Bhima: The combination of opposites is seen most vividly in Bhima, and to that extent he 
not only emerges as the most interesting character in the Mahabharat, but largely as a 
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any traits of idealism, wisdom as well as scheming diplomacy. On the other, he was a 
hard realist, never hesitated to call a spade a spade, even to his own people, never 
respected any tradition or convention and was extremely functional as the occasion 
demanded and was often cruel, harsh, impolite and given over to an unquenchable anger 
against his enemies. Bhima’s valour and prowess were superb, the poet says. He loved 
battle, and his continuous eagerness to fight was like a strong flame of fire that is never 
extinguished but always continues to burn. 


Of all the heroes that were great 
Bhimasena was the greatest. 
His whole body was aflame with power 
And the flame never left the body 
It was like fire that always burns 
And burns whatever is around... 
(Ibid., Ashramika Parba ) 


At the same time he was a superb eater, and a superb partner in sex. Though he 
never had soft emotions, yet at the end, during the Pandava’s last journey across the 
Himalayas, his intense feelings for his brothers and wife as they fell down, show an 
aspect of his character which was extremely human. When Draupadi fell down, Bhima 
took her in his lap and called out for Yudhisthira: 


Bhimasena called, Oh, brother, please return, 

See, how the woman of your heart comes to an end. 
Oh, great king, why are you so indifferent 

How could you leave when Draupadi dies. 

Please, Oh Lord, don’t be so cruel to your woman, 
Incomparable in beauty, best in three worlds. 

How come, you decide to leave her 

Have the gods given you a heart of stone? 


Yudhisthira answered, 


Oh, Bhima, come, come, leave her there, 
You should not have illusions at this time, 
Who is whose brother, whose wife 


Who is whose son, friend, whose own... 
(Ibid., Swargarohana Parba) 


Yudhisthira’s statement belongs to philosophy and religion and hence is neutral, 
without any lasting effect. But Bhima's moaning lament, though he was not as wise as 
Yudhisthira, had the tenor of intense pain and suffering, and to that extent continues to 
reverberate as Yudhisthira’s could not. Sarala’s Bhima may be different from Vyasadev's 
but remains an extremely memorable and living personality. 


Duryodhana: His character is another bright example of contradictios, where Sarala, 
while concurring with the Sanskrit original, has made out a remarkable new creation at 
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par with his other portraits. Thus, at one level he is the anti-hero, opposed to Yudhisthira 
and to the qualities he represented. This was indicated from his birth when the signs 
were so inauspicious that Bidura advised Dhrutarastra to cast him away. He was 
extremely arrogant, vainglorious, revengeful and never hesitated to stoop to any depth to 
achieve his end. Thus he got all the members of his mother’s family killed (and the only 
person to escape was Sakuni) because Bhima had called him ‘Golakputra’, the son of 
Sahada tree. He took a vicarious pleasure to derobe Draupadi (and laid the real 
foundation of the Mahabharata war) under public gaze in a public place, even though she 
was the wife of his brothers and a member of his family, to whose protection he was 
morally committed. No doubt Sakuni’s williness spurred him, but basically he was 
guided by man's baser instincts that gave a decisive shape to the events in the 
Mahabharata. But Sarala made the other aspect of his character equally prominent from 
where he can be viewed not as an anti-hero, but as a hero. He was just like ‘Pannag 
Narayana’, a semi-divine incarnation. He had the sign of the lotus on his feet and the 
sign of a conch on his palms. Brass becomes gold at his touch, and Goddess Laxmi had 
alighted from Vaikuntha to sit on his shoulders and serve him. His family life was 
exemplary—he never took more than one wife. He had a strong sense of commitment 
and self-prestige, and never went back on his words and never compromised with his 
prestige. Thus he gave his royal diadem to Arjuna for one night knowing fully well that it 
would affect his safety. Similarly, he rejected Bidura'’s advice to sue for peace with the 
Pandavas when the battle had been almost lost and his 98 brothers had been killed, 
because that would not be the real dharma of the Kshatriya who had set out to fight. There 
are many other instances too, such as, his unwillingness to appoint Aswathama as the 
commander of his army because he was not truthful, and he repented when he did so at 
the end on the spur of a moment, when Aswathama killed five innocent boys of Draupadi. 
Similarly he refused to accept any help from Balaram at a time when he was lying 
crippled with broken thighs, because that would compromise his prestige. The man who 
was singularly responsible for setting the disastrous course of the war had a well- 
balanced and liberal philosophy about it, which sounds ideal even in our times. This was 
how Duryodhana stated his views: 


We brothers are fighting with each other 
All of you please make a rule together. 
Please do not have any deceit or vengeance in you, 
And remember this is a religious war, this Mahabharat 
Our witness is our Lord Narayan 
Victory and defeat should be as per rules, as per dharma 
Nobody should use divine weapons 
And the middle Pandava should not use his Manavedi weapon 
Whatever weapons we have learnt from our Gurus, 
Please remember to use those weapons only. 
You kill whomsoever you like during the war, 
But we are all friends once the battle ceases. 
We should then play at random, entertain, 
Please do not take to deceit secretly. 
(Udyoga Parba) 
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Draupadi: She is the heroine of the Mahabharat and Sarala Das has not only given 
continuity to that stature in portraying great power and great virtue in that extraordinary 
personality, but has added substantially to this and has much elevated her position. He 
has conceived of her as the great Goddess Mahamaya, the female primordial power 
(comparable to Goddess Durga in Chandi Purana) and points out that she was originally 
born as Ketuka Chandi from the fire of anger of Goddess Saraswati to punish her 
detractors, and was subsequently born as Ekabala Durga and Sachi, respectively, till she 
was born from the Sacrificial fire as Jajiaseni—a manifestation to fight against injustice, 
oppression and evil. At another level, Draupadi has been presented with overwhelming 
femininity—with strong vocal expression of a woman's pain, unhappiness and anger. 
That is, Sarala Das endows Draupadi not only with power and beauty, but also with 
qualities such as a sense of fairness, impartiality, tolerance and a continuous concern 
not only for the members of her family but for all. Thus when Satyabhama, Srikrsna'’s 
queen asked her how she could please five husbands, by what trick, when she and other 
co-wives of Srikrushna found it difficult to please one husband, her answer was not only 
pertinent, but shows a woman completely at peace with herself and with everybody else 
in the world—the portrait of an ‘inimitable womanhood’ that is always sought by men— 


I can’t tolerate suffering and unhappiness, 

I don’t disappoint the unfortunate. 

I don't know how to tell lies, 

I never bring any problem to anybody. 

I am always worshipful to my elders 

My parents, husbands, teachers and guests. 

And beginning from my husbands to servants and maids 


I always cherish them in my heart. 
(Sarala Mahabharat) 


In Sarala’s rendering Draupadi'’s is the portrait of a remarkable woman—a great, 
imperious queen, obeyed and feared, and a family-woman of great tranquility, loved and 
respected. 

Sarala’s Mahabharat is a huge gallery of characters, of both men and women, and 
even of those who were neither men nor women, and from all ranks, positions and status. 
Among women, in addition to Draupadi, there were Ganga, Kunti, Gandhari, Subhadra, 
etc. as well as such minor ones such as Urbasi, Sandhyabali, Chandrarekha, Laxmi, 
Mayavati, Kamakshi and Bhanumati, and hundreds of women in hundreds of situations. 
Similarly, in the case of men, beginning from Santanu, Bhisma, Vyasadeva, Bidura, 
Sakuni, Karna, etc. to all Pandavas, Kauravas and all those associated with them or with 
the great battle, legions of them. But in general what is remarkable is Sarala’s creativity 
is that he hardly borrowed their features from the Sanskrit Mahabharat. On the other 
hand he endowed most of them with qualities emanating from the soil or from the life 
and times around him—an extraordinary creative documentation of the life, manners 
and people of fifteenth century Orissa. Beginning from the royal, the divine and semi- 
divine personages, to important people who move in the precincts of the court and the 


town, to other types of people in the lower rungs of the society, such as the tillers in the 
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field, soldiers who fight battles, wrestlers who wrestle for entertainment and also train 
youth in wrestling, the mendicants and yogis who move around with their gourd-cells 
begging. the bards who sing songs and tell tales, the dancers, both men and women, who 
move around entertaining villagers, the ascetics and the Vaishnavas, the village- 
apothecaries and astrologers, the village artisans such as potters, carpenters, masons 
and blacksmiths, the cartmen, boatmen and businessmen, as well as thieves, drunkards, 
and prostitutes, etc.—an extremely comprehensive and kaleidoscopic gallery of 
characters. 

In fact, Sarala’s Mahabharat is more than an epic recreated. It has many 
dimensions that freely range from the past to his own times, and even in terms of an 
implicit impact to the future. Thus we can sense the undercurrent of the poet's element 
in the total attitudes and points of view as well as his open preferences for one thing over 
the other. But more than his involvement or personal point of view, there exists a 
detached observation and a rumning assessment of things as they happened to persons 
as they developed. Sarala wrote at a time when the nation’s mood was up-beat and this 
was reflected in his poetry in a way that was not expected—the pride for one’s own 
country, place and people, a spirit that came to be prominent in Oriya literature only 
towards the end of the nineteenth century in the writings of Radhanath Ray and 
Madhusudan Rao, with this difference that in Sarala Das there was always a religious 
twist. Thus, the reference to his own place, how it was north of Puri, near the river 
Chitrotpala, and another river called Chandrabhaga, in the village Kankavatipura and 
near Jhankad, the place of the great Goddess Sarala etc. The poet uses this narrative 
style, throughout the book, of linking places with gods and goddesses, mythology with 
history, geographical locations with popular tales and the manners of one religion with 
another. But always the references are to Orissa and to its places of importance, where 
people go and worship, and tales are told to highlight holiness. In the ‘Banaparba’ the 
Pandavas, in the course of their wanderings, have come over to Orissa, and there are 
references to Puri, Bhubaneswar and Konarka—Orissa’s ‘Golden Triangle’ for the 
tourists, as well as to Jajpur; and detailed accounts of the tales related to them and 
places of worship around them. Particularly, the long account related to Jagannatha- 
worship at Pun, its beginning, its background of worship in the forest, the shifting of the 
Lord from the tribal to the Aryan settlement, the strange story of carving four deities 
from a strange log of wood, etc., and the final installation of Lord Jagannatha at Puri, is 
no longer history, found in the pages of Sarala, but has become acceptable current 
accounts about the Lord. There are references to other places of worship too, for 
example, to the worship of the seven mother-goddesses at Jajpur, eight Sambhus and 
Gomukha Keshaba on the bank of the Prachi, to Sikhareswar Mahadev (Shiva) in 
Dhenkanal, to Amarabati Cuttacka (near Chhatia, north of Cuttack), and also to ponds, 
rivers and mountains that are considered holy, such as Bindusagar (at Bhubaneswar), 
Chilika, Mahanadi, Baitarani, Subarnarekha, Kapilas, Nilagiri, etc., and to most of these 
places the poet attaches a current legend or a local tale. 

Sarala's references to Orissa are persuasive, and one can easily sense his 
excitement as he comes to them. Thus Orissa’s Kapilas hill becomes the ‘ Kailas Parbata’ 
of Lord Shiva and Goddess Parvati. Orissa’s Nilagiri (that is Puri) has been chosen as 
the abode of Great God Lord Jagannatha in the Kaliyuga. In the virgin sea-beach on the 
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coast of Orissa’s sea, Bhisma’s cremation was done, and Krsna’s son Samba came all 
the way from Dwaraka in the west to the beach at Konarka (‘Kamyaka Bana’) to be cured 
of his disease. The Pandavas also considered themselves greatly fortunate when they 
visited Orissa'’s holy places, such as, Ekamrakanan (Bhubaneswar), Nilachala Dham 
(Puri) and Arkatirtha (Konarka) and the eight Sambhus on the Prachi. Again, King 
Yudhisthira, even in his old age, married the daughter of Hari Sahu, a Vaisya of the 
village Dharmapur, near Jajpur, and lived with her happily. The last journey of the 
Pandavas towards heaven, the poet says, began from the Sikhareswar temple on the 
Kapilas hills in Dhenkanal. Then differently also, the God in his Pigmy incarnation was 
born as Baban Panda, son of Dharmadas Panda, of the village Bharahi, near the Baitarani 
river. Whenever Sarala Das speaks of Orissa he remembers India (‘Bhratakhanda’ in 
‘Jambudwipa’), but it is always his native country, that is Orissa (‘Odarastra’), which 
has got precedence over all others. Though the heroes and heroines as well as the major 
characters of Mahabharat belong to Hastinapur and to its adjoining areas, their places 
of activity are in the poet's favourite motherland, Utkala. The social accounts in Sarala's 
Mahabharat are basically of the fifteenth century Orissa. The food-habits, the dresses, 
sports and entertainment, the education and educational training, ways of life, habits 
and manners, beliefs and superstitions as well as all aspects of social living belong to 
Orissa. So also in other matters too, such as marriage, journey, religious functions, in 
observing fasts and penances, in celebrating festivals, in business, in entertaining a 
guest, in observing routine household manners, in general upbringing and ethics as also 
in rules of warfare—almost in every matter of social or cultural concern the trend 
towards Oriyanization is unmistakable. A great epical documentation of Orissa’s culture 
and civilization—that is how Sarala ‘Mahabharat has been presented to posterity. 

Equally comprehensive was the past understanding of religion. By his time the 
influences of Buddhism and Jainism that were dominant at one time had declined, and 
Hinduism had come to occupy the dominant position. Sarala'’s religious faith was as per 
his time. But it was never dogmatic, and he always maintained a liberal attitude towards 
religion, and took all types of worship into his fold. The most important God that he 
worshipped in his Mahabharat, with himself in the position of his humblest devotee, was 
Vasudeva Krsna whom he equated with Narayan, and again with Lord Jagannatha. His 
prayer to Krsna in the ‘Udyoga Parba’ shows the depth of his devotion to him, and Krsna's 
identification with Lord Jagannatha, in whose praise the pages of Mahabharat are full, is 
a part of this continuing devotion. 

At the same time, Sarala’s devotion to Goddess Durga was also great. The Goddess 
Sarala Chandi of Jhankad was his guardian deity and the poet had begun his work with 
prayer to her. 

In fact, as I have said, Sarala's religious faith was a liberal one, and it encompassed 
all shades of opinion and all gods and goddesses. Thus it was not Sri Krsna, Sri 
Jagannatha, or Sri Durga alone, there were Shiva, Ganesha, Kartika, etc., the Sakta 
deities, as well as Rama, Balarama, Parsurama, Baraha, Bamana, Laxmi and Saraswati, 
etc. the Vaishali deities and even such minor deities as Kamadev, Agni, Indradev, Surya 
and Pavan, etc. Sarala had written prayers in praise of all at different places and his 
references to Tantrism, a dominant cult at his time, were many, both praising some of 
its aspects and denouncing some others. Religion for him was basically man’s manners 
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and habits—the way he conducts himself as a responsible and responsive member of the 
society. It includes penance, fasting, visiting holy places, sea-bathing, listening to 
religious accounts, doing parental work, obeying parents and the guru, sacrificing anger, 
attachment and envy, devotion to the gods and brahmins, and speaking the truth. 
Conversely, by irreligiousness he understood killing cows, dishonouring one’s own mother, 
drinking wine, killing a brahmin, going against the commitment to truth, falling prey to 
anger, selfishness, envy etc., and not doing duties proper to one's position. In short, the 
poet understood religion as an integral part of a man's whole being that promotes 
wholesomeness of that faith. In this matter Sarala projected Yudhisthira as the most 
ideal person, whose religiousness or deep faith in dharma was not only central to his 
character but also motivated all his actions and activities. 

Sarala’s social philosophy also reflects his general liberal attitude towards life. He 
was not in favour of any high or low status, or of discriminating against people on the 
grounds of caste. For him all men were equal, irrespective of caste, creed, colour and 
religion. For him food-offering of the low tribal was as palatable to God as the offering 
of the high-caste brahmin, and the descendants of Jara, the hunter, and Basu, the 
brahmin, had equal rights of worship of Lord Jagannatha at Puri. Bhima, the middle 
Pandava and the great hero, could forget his royal position and bring paddy-bunches on 
his shoulders from the land, knead that into rice, cook that by himself, and offer that to 
Lord Sikhareswara at Kapilas. That is, everybody, from the king to the lowest man in the 
kingdom, has to take the moral responsibility for his work, and everybody has to be 
accountable for the work he does. Thus because Yudhisthira had once killed an innocent 
frog, it was ratiliated by King Virat hitting him on the forehead by dice-sticks. Sarala'’s 
prescription for a just and responsible king is revealing— 


The King should obey the tenets of ‘dharma’ 

He shouldn't ever do what is ‘adharma’, 

He shouldn't make any subject unhappy 

The King is happy only when he protects people. 
(Sarala Mahabharat, Bhismaparba) 


Sarala considered agriculture and cow-rearing to be the backbone of the country’s 
economy. At the same time he pointed out that providing irrigation and maintaining a 
convenient communication network was the true responsibility of the state. Then, the tax- 
burden should be light on the people, and business to be conducted with truth and 
fairness and the king has to initiate extensive welfare measures, such as building houses 
for the destitute and the houseless, providing fire warmth to people during the winter, 
providing them with water and shoes in the summer, and providing food to hungry people 
who come to holy places. The real opulence of a state does not lie, he says, on material 
wealth, but on how best the king can look after and make people conscious of mental 
attributes, such as religiousness, love for education, and love for poetry, etc. and 
maintains that without moral values and high spiritual attributes a society cannot have 
stability and progress. Sarala’s ideal kings were such ancients like Ikhyaku Sukra, 
Jaanughanta and Kanayabindu. They were great heroes, but they never had any army nor 
did they rule their kingdoms by muscle-power. They had immense wealth, yet each led 
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a life of abstinence and thought it sinful to spend money earned by people in luxury. In 
the ‘Bhismaparba’ the ideal king is spoken of as follows: 


Such is the reputation of that king called Sukra 

He never did anything unethical, immoral, 

Nobody in his kingdom goes for begging, 

Whatever the subject earns he takes only two parts, 
He reigned for 32 yugas and lived as a sannyasi. 


In personal faith Sarala was a non-dualist or monist, and like all monists he 
admitted twin aspects of the Absolute Being, that is, one given to perception: 


You are Oh, Lord, without any parts or shapes 
You are like a sound from emptiness not seen 
You have no disease, no Sorrow, nothing 

And the other to material exposition 


Oh Lord, you take so many shapes 

You let them form and again you destroy them 

You are the parents and all the rest 

You are days, hours and all seasons 

You are fire, water, air and sky/You are the great being, knower of all 


You have preserved all creatures/And all birds, animals and insects/.... 
But the poet's preference is for the former—that which is only perceived: 
You stay in emptiness, Lord, you move in emptiness 

You are the original, unchanging person not seen by anybody, 

You do both relevant and irrelevant 

You are unperpetuated, without belonging. 


You have no caste, no shelter, alone and all knowing 
(Ibid., Udyoga Parba) 


Sarala’s philosophical convictions were to a large extent influenced by the 
philosophical thoughts current during his time. His exposition of the ‘Pindabrahmanda’ 
concept, the ‘Sunya’ concept and even of ‘Dharma Devata’ concept, emerged from his 
acquaintance with different contemporary religious and philosophical belief and practices, 
all of which he made integral to his own understanding, attitude and world-view. 

Sarala Das planned to write three books—Ramayana, Devi Bhagabata and 
Mahabharat. He wrote all three. He lived at a time that was a glorious time for Orissa. 
His books reflected the strength, confidence and ambition of the time, and established 
the distinctive Oriya identity of the Oriya nation for the first time. He borrowed from 
many sources, ranging from philosophical and religious to social and political, and his 
approach to life was one of great tolerance, equanimity and sanity, coupled with 
happiness and joy in life in spite of odds and adversities. The individual, the community, 
and the state—he saw them in a totality, and projected that in a wholesomeness which, 
he maintained, should be the goal of human existence in this earth. His literature was 
not the consumption of a slow process in time. It burst upon the unsuspecting world fully 
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formed and achieved and dazzled everybody, a strong challenge to the prevailing Sanskrit 
ideals and norms, in a language that grew from colloquial life, and particularly in the 
Mahabharat, in a metre that was remarkably ingenuous and original in its expansiveness 
and flexibility. His books, particularly the Mahabharat, was taken up as a model not only 
bv his junior contemporaries such as Balarama Das and Achyutananda Das, who wrote 
Ramayana and HMHarivansa respectively, but also by successive writers till even modern 
times, when the nuances of Sarala’s structure can be seen in the writings of Fakirmohan 
Senapati and Gopinath Mohanty. Pandit Nilakantha Das, writing in 1915, wrote: (Odia 
Bhasa O Sahitya) ‘Sarala Das was a ‘greatly wise man’, a ‘great visionary’ and a 
‘revolutionary’ who initiated a new age—the first distinct and eminently successful 
revolution to establish and defend Oriya society, literature and culture. It is natural to 
suppose that Sarala’s writings, written 500 years ago, should depict the ways of human 
existence available then. But his writings are not confined to any particular time or 
place. His creative understanding, analysis of life and its various dimensions and 
structure, have a singularly modern spirit. In reading Sarala Das we forget that we are 
reading the writings of a poet who lived 500 years ago. His experiences become our 
experiences, and his joys and sorrows became ours. That is his main distinction. 
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CHAPTER 18 


A Study of Jayadeva’s Gitagovinda* 


Panchanan Mohanty 
Smita Mohanty 


INTRODUCTION 


he geographical boundary of modern Orissa was not the same in the olden days. 

In fact, it changed from time to time depending on the military strength and 

capabilities of the rulers. Since this paper is concerned mainly with Orissa in the 
past, which was then known as Kalinga and Utkala, we prefer to use Central India here 
instead of Orissa that has been at the centre of the former since time immemorial. 

It is needless to emphasize that literature and socio-cultural history cause each 
other and that one of them cannot be studied ignoring the other. For this reason language 
has been a key instrument in the analysis of literature and socio-cultural history in the 
recent times. Though normally no question is raised about the use of language as a tool 
in the analysis of literature, there may be doubts with respect to its role in the study of 
social history. But scholars have argued in favour of using language as a tool in the 
analysis of socio-cultural history. Sapir (1979:193-4) states that a careful analysis of 
“...loan-words constitutes an interesting commentary on the history of culture. One can 
almost estimate the role which various peoples have played in the development and 
spread of cultural ideas by taking note of the extent to which their vocabularies have 
infiltrated into those of other peoples.” According to Palmer (1972:341), 


In tracing the ramifications of meaning the linguist, whether as a dictionary maker 
or etymologist, will find himself compelled to take into account the whole range of 
human concerns. Failure to do so reduces linguistics to aridity and sterility. 
Precisely because speech is embedded in the speaker's world, it is often possible 
to deduce from language, information about historical contacts, social structure, 
religious beliefs and practices, folklore, techniques, and so on. 


* In this paper [T, Th, D, Dh, R, N, L, S] have been used for the voiceless unaspirated retroflex stop, 


voiceless aspirated retroflex stop, voiced unaspirated retroflex stop, voiced aspirated retrotlex stop, 
unaspirated retroflex flap, retroflex nasal, retroflex lateral, and retroflex sibilant, respectively. 
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Seton-Watson (1981:2) notes: “The history of language is not just a subject for 
philologists; but forms a very important part of social history, and one which seems to be 
relatively neglected by most historians. Burke (1987) also holds a similar view: 
“Linguistic forms, their variations and changes, also tell us some thing about the quality 
of social relationships in a given culture, or cluster of cultures” (p. 11) and “...language 
is too important historically to leave to the linguists—so intimately involved with the 
process of social interaction and social change that social historians need to give it 
much more attention than they have done so far;...” (p. 17). But socio-cultural historical 
research in India does not normally use language as a tool. In other words, linguistic 
orientation of research in socio-cultural history is yet to take off in a big way in this 
country. In order to demonstrate what we are arguing for, let us take a few words from 
Sarala Dasa’s Mahabharata, which was written in Oriya early in the fifteenth century, and 
see how they reflect the socio-cultural reality. We find words like ‘mudusuli’ (an old maid 
in a palace), ‘meka:pa’ (bodyguard), ‘kuttuni’ (a woman messenger) in it and 
interestingly all these are Dravidian words. Not only that, Oriya surnames like Lenka, 
Malia and Muduli also have Dravidian roots. The first one means ‘servant’ and the other 
two ‘headman’, respectively. Again, there are many place-names in Orissa, or in Central 
India, which are Dravidian, e.g. Chilika, the famous natural lake, means ‘a river’ or ‘a 
big stretch of water’ in Dravidian. All these examples are evidence in support of a strong 
Dravidian substratum in the Orissan society and culture. But Indian historians have not 
really emphasized this aspect so far. We want to argue that linguistic analysis has to be 
built into the system of socio-cultural reconstruction of a society. Here again we should 
highlight that the trends in the linguistic and literary scenario of India are strikingly 
similar, and language is a precursor of literature. So first let us have an overview of 
language. 

We are all aware of the wide-ranging influence of Sanskrit on different Indian 
languages. But what is little discussed is the influence of other Indian languages which 
converted Sanskrit, an Indo-European language, into Prakrits within five hundred years 
of its arrival on the Indian soil and that this change started from Central India, the 
meeting point of Dravidian and Aryan languages and cultures. Let us call this 
phenomenon Indianization or nativization of Sanskrit and take the example of consonant 
cluster simplification to illustrate it. It should be pointed out here that consonant clusters 
are a characteristic feature of Sanskrit whereas lack of such clusters is a significant 
aspect of the genius of the Dravidian languages. The consonant clusters found in modern 
Dravidian languages are mainly due to the borrowing from Sanskrit. Interestingly, 
Prakrits, the next stage of Sanskrit, do not possess these clusters. In the initial stage of 
Prakrits, these clusters were germinated and at a later stage they got simplified by way 
of deletion of a consonant and lengthening of the preceding vowels. If we compare the 


neo Indo-Aryan languages like Punjabi and Hindi with Oriya and Bengali a clear trend 
will emerge. Consider the following examples: 


Punjabi Hindi Oriya Bengali Gloss 
maTTi: maTTi: ma.Ti ma:Ti clay 
haDDa/i: haDDi: ha:Ra ha:R bone 
ajj aj aiji 1 
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kaTT ka:T ka:T ka:T to cut 
kann ka:n ka:na ka:n ear 
dand da:t da:ta da:t tooth 
hatth ha:th ha:ta ha:t hand 
panj pa:c pa:ca pa:c five 
aTTh a:Th a:Tha a:Th eight 
pra: bha:y bha:i bha:y brother 


Notice that in the first two examples, Punjabi and Hindi both have geminates and 
in the rest only Punjabi preserves geminates; but these geminates have been simplified 
in both Oriya and Bengali. The point we are trying to make here is that in respect of the 
above characteristic, Punjabi is the closest to Sanskrit, then comes Hindi as it retains 
some of them; and Oriya and Bengali are the farthest from Sanskrit because they have 
simplified the geminates. 

Let us take another example from culture. The Vedic Aryans used to worship gods 
by way of homa, in which they offered flesh or ghee to fire. The ritual is surely indicative 
of a cold climate where fire is bound to become sacrosanct and people are forced to eat 
meat due to the scarcity of vegetation. But in contrast the present day Indians usually do 
puja instead of homa, and flowers, leaves, food grains and fruits are the essential 
ingredients in it. First, it must be noted that puj@ was completely unknown to the Vedic 
Aryans as well as their Indo-European counterparts whereas it was very much in vogue 
among the Dravidians. Second, the word puja does not have cognates in other Indo- 
European languages like Latin, Greek, Hittite, etc. Third, there is little doubt that both 
puja (worship) and puspa (flower) of Sanskrit are related to the Dravidian root pu:- 
(flower) and are later entrants into this language. On the basis of all these, it can be 
argued that the Indianization or nativization of the Sanskrit culture also started from 
Central India. Jayadeva, who hailed from this place, revolutionalized the trend of Sanskrit 
literature by introducing non-Sanskritic elements into it through his immortal creation 
Gitagovinda, written late in the twelfth century. There are clear hints in Gitagovinda that 
he was unusually catholic about the sources to which he wanted to go for its content. In 
fact, unlike his contemporaries, he was never fastidiously attached to the Sanskritic 
sources; rather he was quite enthusiastic about the non-classical native sources. Consider 
the following widely quoted example: 


nindasi yajnavidherahaha srutijatam 
sadayahrdayadarsitapasughatam 
hesava dhrtabuddhasarra jaya jagadisa hare (1:13) 


Moved by deep compassion, you condemn the Vedic way 
That ordains animal slaughter in rites of sacrifice. 

You take form as the enlightened Buddha, oh, Krishna. 
Triumph, Hari, Lord of the World! (Miller 1978:71) 


Here condemnation of the Vedic way is, in fact, symbolic of condemnation of the 
classical tradition, and Buddha's inclusion as an incarnation of Vishnu is a very bold 
step in establishing Prakritic elements at par with those which are Sanskritic. 
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Seton-Watson (1981:2) notes: “The history of language is not just a subject for 
philologists; but forms a very important part of social history, and one which seems to be 
relatively neglected by most historians. Burke (1987) also holds a similar view: 
“Linguistic forms, their variations and changes, also tell us some thing about the quality 
of social relationships in a given culture, or cluster of cultures” (p. 11) and “...language 
is too important historically to leave to the linguists—so intimately involved with the 
process of social interaction and social change that social historians need to give it 
much more attention than they have done so far;...” (p. 17). But socio-cultural historical 
research in India does not normally use language as a tool. In other words, linguistic 
orientation of research in socio-cultural history is yet to take off in a big way in this 
country. In order to demonstrate what we are arguing for, let us take a few words from 
Sarala Dasa's Mahabharata, which was written in Oriya early in the fifteenth century, and 
see how they reflect the socio-cultural reality. We find words like ‘mudusuli’ (an old maid 
in a palace), ‘meka:pa’ (bodyguard), ‘kuttuni’ (a woman messenger) in it and 
interestingly all these are Dravidian words. Not only that, Oriya surnames like Lenka, 
Malia and Muduli also have Dravidian roots. The first one means ‘servant’ and the other 
two ‘headman’, respectively. Again, there are many place-names in Orissa, or in Central 
India, which are Dravidian, e.g. Chilika, the famous natural lake, means ‘a river’ or ‘a 
big stretch of water’ in Dravidian. All these examples are evidence in support of a strong 
Dravidian substratum in the Orissan society and culture. But Indian historians have not 
really emphasized this aspect so far. We want to argue that linguistic analysis has to be 
built into the system of socio-cultural reconstruction of a society. Here again we should 
highlight that the trends in the linguistic and literary scenario of India are strikingly 
similar, and language is a precursor of literature. So first let us have an overview of 
language. 

We are all aware of the wide-ranging influence of Sanskrit on different Indian 
languages. But what is little discussed is the influence of other Indian languages which 
converted Sanskrit, an Indo-European language, into Prakrits within five hundred years 
of its arrival on the Indian soil and that this change started from Central India, the 
meeting point of Dravidian and Aryan languages and cultures. Let us call this 
phenomenon Indianization or nativization of Sanskrit and take the example of consonant 
cluster simplification to illustrate it. It should be pointed out here that consonant clusters 
are a characteristic feature of Sanskrit whereas lack of such clusters is a significant 
aspect of the genius of the Dravidian languages. The consonant clusters found in modern 
Dravidian languages are mainly due to the borrowing from Sanskrit. Interestingly, 
Prakrits, the next stage of Sanskrit, do not possess these clusters. In the initial stage of 
Prakrits, these clusters were germinated and at a later stage they got simplified by way 
of deletion of a consonant and lengthening of the preceding vowels. If we compare the 
neo Indo-Aryan languages like Punjabi and Hindi with Oriya and Bengali a clear trend 
will emerge. Consider the following examples: 


Punjabi Hindi Oriya Bengali Gloss 
maTTi: maTTi: ma.Ti ma:Ti clay 

haDDa/i: haDD:i: ha:Ra ha:R bone 
ajj aj ajji a:j NM today 
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kaTT ka:T ka:T ka:T to cut 
kann ka:n ka:na ka:n ear 
dand da:t da:ta da:t tooth 
hatth ha:th ha:ta ha:t hand 
panj pa:c pa:ca pa:c five 
aTTh a:Th a:Tha a:Th eight 
pra: bha:y bha:i bha:y brother 


Notice that in the first two examples, Punjabi and Hindi both have geminates and 
in the rest only Punjabi preserves geminates; but these geminates have been simplified 
in both Oriya and Bengali. The point we are trying to make here is that in respect of the 
above characteristic, Punjabi is the closest to Sanskrit, then comes Hindi as it retains 
some of them; and Oriya and Bengali are the farthest from Sanskrit because they have 
simplified the geminates. 

Let us take another example from culture. The Vedic Aryans used to worship gods 
by way of homa, in which they offered flesh or ghee to fire. The ritual is surely indicative 
of a cold climate where fire is bound to become sacrosanct and people are forced to eat 
meat due to the scarcity of vegetation. But in contrast the present day Indians usually do 
puja instead of homa, and flowers, leaves, food grains and fruits are the essential 
ingredients in it. First, it must be noted that puj@ was completely unknown to the Vedic 
Aryans as well as their Indo-European counterparts whereas it was very much in vogue 
among the Dravidians. Second, the word puja does not have cognates in other Indo- 
European languages like Latin, Greek, Hittite, etc. Third, there is little doubt that both 
puja (worship) and puspa (flower) of Sanskrit are related to the Dravidian root pu-:- 
(flower) and are later entrants into this language. On the basis of all these, it can be 
argued that the Indianization or nativization of the Sanskrit culture also started from 
Central India. Jayadeva, who hailed from this place, revolutionalized the trend of Sanskrit 
literature by introducing non-Sanskritic elements into it through his immortal creation 
Gitagovinda, written late in the twelfth century. There are clear hints in Gitagovinda that 
he was unusually catholic about the sources to which he wanted to go for its content. In 
fact, unlike his contemporaries, he was never fastidiously attached to the Sanskritic 
sources; rather he was quite enthusiastic about the non-classical native sources. Consider 
the following widely quoted example: 


nindasi yajnavidherahaha Srutijatam 
sadayahrdayadarsitapasughatam 
kesava dhrtabuddhasarira jaya jagadisa hare ([:13) 


Moved by deep compassion, you condemn the Vedic way 
That ordains animal slaughter in rites of sacrifice. 

You take form as the enlightened Buddha, oh, Krishna. 
Triumph, Hari, Lord of the World! (Miller 1978:71) 


Here condemnation of the Vedic way is, in fact, symbolic of condemnation of the 
classical tradition, and Buddha's inclusion as an incarnation of Vishnu is a very bold 
step in establishing Prakritic elements at par with those which are Sanskrnitic. 
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INFLUENCE OF GITAGOVINDA ON OTHER INDIAN LITERATURES 


Gitagovinda has twelve sargas or cantos and twenty-four songs that contain two hundred 
eighty-nine stanzas. These twelve cantos are typical of Sanskrit court poetry formaily, 
metrically and in content, the twenty-four songs within the cantos are not. They reflect a 
popular influence; they suggest the impact of a folk tradition, and this combination of 
traditions was a unique and original poetic gesture” (Siegel 1978:35). Thus, though 
Gitagovinda possesses the characteristics of classical Sanskrit poetry, it does not belong 
to that tradition. On the contrary, it emphasizes the delights of profane love. For this 
reason, it had a wide-ranging influence on the total cultural and literary domain of India. 
According to Madhaba Pattanayak’s Vaisnavalilamrita (2: 67-74, p.10), which was written 
in 1535, i.e. two years after Chaitanya’s death, the Orissan king Gajapati Anangabhima 
Deva (ap 1211-1238) made singing of Gitagovinda a service in the Jagannatha temple and 
it is an essential part of the night worship in the Jagannatha temple of Puri till today. “An 
Oriya inscription at Puri Temple, bearing a date corresponding to Ab 1499 shows that 
Gitagovinda was actually sung before Lord Jagannatha on festive occasions” (Mukherji 
1966:103). It is also corroborated by Vaisnavalilamnita (3: 1-45, pp.13-15) that under 
pressure from the temple servants led by Jivadeva, Gajapati Prataparudra Deva (aD 
1497-1540), the then king of Orissa, again introduced singing of Gitagovinda in his fourth 
regnal year, i.e. 1499. It may be mentioned here that during Gajapati Prataparudra 
Deva'’s father Gajapati Purushottama Deva’s (1467-1497) rule there was a ban imposed 
on Gitagovinda. The Abhinava Gitagovinda, originally composed by Purushottama Deva'’s 
court-poet Dibakara Mishra, but popularized with the former's signature, was sung in its 
place. However, singing of Gitagovinda has also formed a part and parcel of the Odissi 
dance recitals. Then, it has also been quoted in a temple inscription in Gujarat in the 
west as early as the thirteenth century. In the north, it is sung during Spring in Nepal as 
an offering to the love-god Kamadeva and his consort. Even the earliest known palm-leaf 
manuscnipts of Gitagovinda, dated Ap 1447 and 1496 and written in Newari script, have 
been preserved in the National Archives of Nepal at Kathmandu. These songs were 
introduced into Kerala in the south some time in the sixteenth/seventeenth century, and 
are still sung in the temples there. It forms a part of the offering in Guruvayur Temple 
and of Kathakali performances. It has also been used as one of the major subjects in 
medieval Rajput, Basohli, Kangra, Chamba, and Pata paintings. 

A careful study of different Indian literatures reveals that they have been greatly 
influenced both by Gitagovinda's content and form. In the first place, it has been 
translated into different Indian languages. There are more than forty commentaries 
available on it. The number of imitations is unbelievably one hundred and thirty-two 
(Rath 1995:149-52). Then there are also some compositions found in different Indian 
languages which have taken the Gitagovinda as their model. Ramapurathu Varier’s Bhasa 
Astapadi, one of the earliest poems in Malayalam, is a fine rendering of Gitagovinda. Not 
only that, Gitagovinda has also played a major role in the development of the Kathakali 
literature which became very popular after a drought of literary excellence for more than 
a century in Kerala in the post-Ezhuthacan (second half of the seventeenth century) era. 
Then, the Bengali poet Badu Chandidasa’s (fourteenth/ fifteenth century) Srihrsnakirtana, 
the Assamese poet Ram Saraswati’s (sixteenth century) Gitagovinda, the Maithili poet 
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Vidyapati's (fourteenth/fifteenth century) compositions, the Gujarati poet Narasimha or 
Narsi Mehta's (fifteenth century) poetry, Sirdas'’s (fifteenth century) Sirsagar exhibit 
clear influences of Gitagovinda. The Marathi poet from Malabar, Bilvamangala'’s 
anthology of Krishna songs Balagopala Stuti was so close to Gitagovinda that it earned him 
the title “Jayadeva of the South” These influences are so direct that some times it seems 
as if these poets have just rendered Gitagovinda in their own languages. That Shiva 
Singh, the king of Mithila and patron of Vidyapati, had conferred the title “Abhinava- 
Jayadeva” on Vidyapati indicates the quantum of Jayadeva’s influence on the latter 
(Mukherji 1966:143). Jayadeva’s influence on Narsi Mehta is massive. In Mehta’s Smgara 
na pado, Radha states: 


Sweet nectar of your love, my lord, 

Only the great yogis knew. 

By Suka's Sanakadi’s words 

And in the Vedas, your praise grew. 

Narada and jayadeva, 

Girls of Vraja knew your love. (Mehta: 1985:37) 


“Again in his Surata-sangrama, Narsi Mehta describes himself as the emissary of 
Radha, while Jayadeva is depicted as the messenger employed by Krishna” (Majumdar 
1969:223). Jayadeva’s influence can also be clearly noticed in his compositions like 
Chaturi: Chatrisi, Chaturi Sodasi, Surata sangrama, srngaramala, srngara na pado, dasavatara 
nd pado and a lot of his songs concerning the Spring and swing festivals (Sivapriyananda 
1985:13). Even quite a few stanzas of Gitagovinda are found in granth sa:hib of the Sikhs 
of Punjab. 


GITAGOVINDA AND RADHA 


It was Jayadeva’s Gitagovinda that established Radha as Krishna's consort in the classical 
as well as vernacular literatures, and made their love the most dominant theme in the 
medieval Vaishnava literature all over India. In fact, it is the first and foremost literary 
creation in Sanskrit portraying the sensuous love-life of Krishna and Radha. Before that, 
Radha was a minor character in Indian literature lost in obscurity. The Vaishnava 
Goswamis’ efforts to locate her in the following couplet of Bhagavata Purana is a laboured 
and concocted one: 


anayaradhito ninam bhagavan haririsvarah 
yanno vihaya govindah prito yamanayadraha (X:30:28) 
The earliest reference to Radha as Krishna's consort is found in Prakrit poetry, i.e. 


Hala’s Gahdasattasai (seventh century) followed by Vakpatiraja’s Gaudobaho (late seventh/ 
early eighth century). Let us take the examples cited in Miller (1978: 9): 


muhamaruena tam kanha goram rahiae avanento 
etanam vallavinam anndanam vi goram harasi. (Gahasattasai 1:86) 
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Krishna! removing cow-dust from Radhika 
With the breath of your mouth 

You sweep away the high esteem 

These other cowherdesses have for you. 


Or, 


Naha-reha raha-karanam om karunam harantu vo sarasa 
vaccha-tthalammi kotthuha-kiranaanti om kanhassa. (Gaudobaho V:22) 


Let the nailmarks Radha makes remove your pain - 
They are rich with mood. 

They are shining on Krishna's chest 

Like his magical kaustubha gem. 


It should be mentioned here that the word ‘Radha’ “...was originally a common 
noun meaning inamorata. Its masculine counterpart Radha (meaning lover) occurs in 
Avestan. Prakrit or Apabhramé$a lyrics on the Radha-Krsna love story must have been 
popular in the north, and a prototype of Jayadeva's songs is found in a poem by the 
Kashmiri poet Ksemendra (eleventh century)” (Sen 1979:16). On the other hand, we find 
Radha’s “...closest analogue in the South, Pinnai, the cowherd lover of Krishna and a 
significant figure in Tamil literature” (Hudson 1984: 238). In Adigal’s Tamil epic 
Cilappatikaram, written between AD 100 and 500, the following song from the 17*® canto 
gives testimony of the similarity between Radha and Pinnai (Adigal 1977:109): 


Is our shy maiden Pinnai 

her arms heavy with gold bangles 

so beautiful that he who measured 

the world with three strides 

has forgotten his rightful consort, 
Goddess of Fortune, Lakshmi. 

He forsakes Lakshmi and tarries for ever 
With our Pinnai. Does Lakshmi 

no longer dwell in his breast (heart)? 


Afterwards, Radha’s name could be found, though sparingly, in the Sanskrit works 
on poetics like Anandavardhana'’s Dhvanyaloka (mid-ninth century), Abhinavagupta’s 
Dhvanyalokalocana (early tenth century), Rajashekhara’s Kavyamimamsa (late ninth/ 
early tenth century), etc. in which the respective scholars have used Radha in order to 
illustrate various poetic figures besides a few poets like Bhattanarayana (eighth century), 
Trivikramabhatta (tenth century), Somadeva (eleventh century), and Ksemendra 
(eleventh century), etc. Our contention is that Radha was very much present in the 
Praknit or non-Sanskritic tradition and from that she was incorporated into the Sanskritic 
tradition. To be specific, there are scholars who hold the view that the Buddhist Palas, 
who took over as the rulers of Bengal in the eighth century, are related to the Abhiras or 
cow-herds (Banerjee 1993:10). This view seems acceptable because of the following 
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reasons: First, the name of the founder of this dynasty is Gopala, which means ‘cow- 
herdsman’ Second, strangely no mythical pedigree is found in the inscriptions of this 
dynasty. Third, there is a “...curious work Manjusri-mulakalpa, which refers to kings only 
by the first letter of the name, kings, who have been identified with the Palas, are said 
to be of menial castes” (Mujumdar 1971:98). So Banerjee (1993:10) assumes that these 
Abhiras’ “...traditional songs and festivities woven around the sports of Krishna and the 
gopis continued to flourish. These songs and dances were marked by the same old erotic 
flavour, and passed into popular folk-lore.” Das (1984:70) has argued that “Thematically, 
the Radha-Krishna story has a basic similarity with many folk-tales and ballads, such as 
Heer-Ranjha, Sassi-Punnu (which at a later stage acquired religious significance under 
the influence of Sufi thought). One can conjecture that in the early stage of its 
development the Radha-Krishna story was a simple secular story.” The other piece of 
evidence in support of Radha’s Prakritic or folk origin comes from the fact that, unlike 
Krishna's, her early life or childhood is shrouded in obscurity and anonymity. It certainly 
could not have been ignored by the medieval Indian poets, if she were from the classical 
tradition. Further, since Nimbarka’s time Vrsabhanu has been accepted as Radha’s 
father. But Badu Chandidasa'’s srikrsnakirtana describes that Sagara and Kalini are her 
father and mother, respectively. In Brahmavaivarta Purana, her mother is stated to be 
Kalavati whereas she is Kirtida according to the Goswamis of Vrndavan. Then, Siurdas 
has named her Kirata in Sursagar. 

Likewise, her husband's name is different in different sources. For example, 
candrasena is her husband in the Oriya Srimadbhéagabata of Jagannatha Dasa (sixteenth 
century) whereas according to the Bengali poet Badu Chandidasa’s Srikrsnakirtana his 
name is Aihan. Chatterji (1970:198) has painstakingly tried to derive this name from 
Sanskrit Abhimanyu like the following: abhimanyu > *abhimannu > *ahivanna > *ahianna 
> aihana (> aiana > Aayan). But it has to be mentioned here that ‘ayan’ is a Dravidian 
word which denotes ‘cow-herd’ So we want to argue that it is the Dravidian word which 
has been used in Srikrsnakirtana and most probably it has been Sanskritized into 
Abhimanyu in. Rupa Goswami's Vidagdha-Madhava. This argument seems reasonable 
because of the enormous influence of Dravidian on Bengali. Brahmavaivarta Purana 
states that it was Rayan, Yashoda’s brother, whom Radha married at the age of twelve. 
Siurdas has not even mentioned his name in Sursagar. Some others name him Ayanaghosa 
(Sivapriyananda 1985:15). These variations in respect of Radha'’s parents’ and 
husband’s names in different sources clearly indicate that she did not come from the 
classical tradition, but from the non-classical or folk tradition. In fact, it was Nimbarka 
(thirteenth century) who extolled her “...as the eternal consort of Krishna” (Mukherjee 
1940:70). But the culmination of Radha’s integration into the classical literature took 
place in Jayadeva’s Gitagovinda. Not only that, it is still more significant that “The 
Gitagovinda is written almost entirely from Radha'’s point of view, xxx” and it deals with 
her “...longing, jealousy and sorrow” (Kinsley 1987: 85). She was established as the 
consort of Krishna slowly and gradually in the Sanskritic literary tradition and this 
process went on for about 400 years, i.e. until the seventeenth century. That is why Das 
(1984:67) is quite right when he states: “Radha, thus, stands in a twilight area of human 
experience where the profane merges with the sacred and human longings with spiritual 
quest.” 
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EROTICISM IN GITAGOVINDA 


A significant aspect of Gitagovinda is that it is replete with eroticism. Even a poetician 
like Jagannatha in his Rasagangadhara (seventeenth century) has strongly condemned 
Javadeva for portraying erotic scenes in Gitagovinda. It is interesting to note that none of 
the poems in the pre Gitagovinda era show this kind of eroticism, though “...the ancient 
compilers included several poems which contained references to Radha under the 
section, asativrajya(:) (poems of illicit love)” (Das 1984:73). So the question is: What is 
the source of this eroticism? De (1961:10-11) has discovered parallelisms between 
Gitagovinda and Brahmavaivarta Purana. For example, the very first verse of Gitagovinda 
can be compared with the 15" chapter of the section that deals with Krishna's birth 
(Krsna-janma-khanda) in Brahmavaivarta Purana. Not only that, the madhurya (sweetness) 
and aisvarya (sovereignty) aspects of Krishna-worship have also been emphasized in 
both the compositions. But he wonders as to why Jayadeva should borrow something from 
Brahmavaivarta Purana ignoring the Vaishnavas scripture Bhagavatapurana. He also does 
not accept the above episode of the said Purana to be a ‘Nimbarkite interpolation’ So 
he concludes: “It is possible that Javadeva derived and developed his erotic mysticism 
from the same source as Nimbarka himself; and to the same obscure source probably 
the writer of the latter portion of the Purana was indebted for his extremely sensuous 
treatment of the Radha-legend” (De 1961:12). This obscure source is surely Prakritic 
because ...since the days of Hala, the author of the Prakrit work, Gaha Sattasai—the 
common characteristic of the songs on Radha-Krsna was eroticism” (Mukherji 1966: 
96). In fact, Bengal was passing through a bad phase during the reign of the Pala and 
Sena dynasties. Scholars hold the view that though the circumstances leading to the 
collapse of the Pala kingdom are not yet well understood, the main visible causes 
responsible for the ‘catastrophe’ were “...the disruption within and invasions from 
outside” (Majumdar 1971:156). Then among the Senas, though Lakshmanasena “...began 
with a brilliant career of conquest, his reign ended in a sea of troubles that overwhelmed 
him and his kingdom” (Majumdar 1971:234). Tabaqat-i-Nasiri, a historical work written 
in the middle of thirteenth century by Maulana Minhajud-din Abu-Umar-i-Usman, who 
held high positions in the Delhi Sultanate, gives a detailed account of Muhammad 
Bakhtyar Khilji’s invasion of Lakshmanasena’s capital Nadiya which, according to Sarkar 
(1927:77), took place most probably in 1203. Though scholars doubt the authenticity of 
the description of invasion given in Tabagat-i-Nasin, their statements clearly indicate the 
helpless and pathetic plight of Lakshmanasena. According to Majumdar (1971:257), 
“The old king certainly showed more courage and determination than his subjects, who 
deserted the city of Nadiya in panic as soon as they heard of Muhammad’s expedition 
in Bihar. He displayed greater wisdom, rationality and statesmanship than his 
counsellors who advised him to leave the country on the pretext that it was ordained in 
the Sastras that this country would fall in to the hands of Turks.” Another scholar states 
that “Lakshmana-sena (c. 1179-1206) is today chiefly remembered as the man who lost 
his throne to the Muslim invaders” (Majumdar, A.K. 1969:81). 

There are three possible answers. First, the theme was taken from the folk tradition; 
and folklore in each language is full of eroticism. Second, Jayadeva was immediately 
preceded by the tantric Buddhist Sahajiya Carya poets (ninth to twelfth century) of 
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Central India, whose “...attitude was anti-ascetical, anti-clerical, anti-doctrinal; the body 
was said to be the “Enlightened One’ and the sensual could be enjoyed... (Siegel 
1978:41). Thus, it is natural for the Carya songs to be overtly erotic. Interestingly, all 
these traits, i.e. ‘reconciliation of profane and sacred’, anti-ascetical trend’, and 
‘idealization of delight’ are prominent in Gitagovinda. So scholars hold the view that 
“There is a close relationship between the Caryapadas and Vaisnavapadas as well as the 
Krsnaite kavyas, so far as erotic sentiment is concerned” (Mukherjee 1966:54). For this 
reason, Jayadeva is also called a sahajiya. Third, Jayadeva was a court poet of 
Lakshmanasena of the Sena dynasty of Bengal. It is well known that it was a dark period 
in the history of Bengal and the kings along with their courtiers were leading a life full of 
luxury, music, dance, and sex. In fact, during the Sena period religious life was saturated 
with ‘luxurious worldliness’, so the art of the Senas is replete with sensuousness and 
belongs to ‘the world and court in spite of religious subjects” (Mukherji 1966:202). This 
has led scholars to believe that Jayadeva composed songs which were, in fact, sung in 
Lakshmanasena'’s court. Quite possibly, Jayadeva derived inspiration from these sources 
while writing Gitagovinda and that is why it is so erotic. The wide-spread and popular 
legend of Krishna himself coming in the guise of Jayadeva to complete the following 
couplet of Gitagovinda should be mentioned here. 


smaragaralakhandanam mama Sirasi mandanam dehi padapallavamudaram 

jualati mayi daruno madanakadanaruno haratu tadupahitavikaram. 

priyé carusilée mutica mayi mananidanam 

sapadi madananalo dahati mama manasam dehi mukhakamalamadhupanam. 
(X:8) 


Place your foot on my head- 

A sublime flower destroying poison of love! 

Let your foot quell the harsh sun 

Burning its fiery form in me to torment love. 
Radha, cherished love, 

Abandon your baseless pride! 

Love's fire burns my heart- 

Bring wine in your lotus mouth! (Miller 1978:113) 


There is little doubt that the above said legend was floated in order to give a 
religious sanction to the expression like mama Sirasi mandanam dehi padapallavamudaram 
(Place your foot on my head), which would have been otherwise rejected by the masses 
of that period. We all know how erotic the Vaishnava literature of India is and it is 
needless to say that it is all due to the sweeping influence of Gitagovinda. 


GITAGOVINDA: LANGUAGE AND STYLE 


Let us now consider the formal aspects, i.e. language, style, and diction of Gitagovinda. 
A careful study of the pre-Gitagovinda Sanskrit literature reveals that Gitagovinda is 
unprecedented and unique so far as the language, style, and diction are concerned. That 
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is why Miller's (1978:8) statement that ‘The form of the Gitagovinda defies categorisation 
in any classical genre of Sanskrit literature.” is quite apt and telling. It is very significant 
to mention here that Gitagovinda did not have any religious sanction prior to the sixteenth 
centurv. It became the scripture of the Vaishnavas only after Sri Chaitanya heard it being 
sung in the Jagannatha temple of Puri and gave it the religious sanction most probably 
after an 1510. This view gets support from De’s (1961:10) following remarks: “It is said 
that the padavalts of Jayadeva, like the Maithili songs of Vidyapati, had a great appeal for 
Chaitanya himself. It is not surprising, therefore, that Caitanya’s followers should try to 
transform Javadeva, as well as Vidyapati, into a Vaisnava of the orthodox type.” Our 
contention here is that after choosing the theme from non-Sanskritic sources, Jayadeva 
looked for a befitting form and he found one again in the vernacular literature. Therefore, 
scholars hold the view that “...this much is certain that its (Gitagovinda’s) songs mark the 
beginning of the Padavali literature” and “... the Sanskrit verses of the Gitagovinda are the 
precursors of the Vaisnava padaval songs.” (Mukherji 1966:98). 

Then, Gitagovinda’s language is so different from Sanskrit that Chatterji (1973:30) 
has accepted Pischel’s 1884 hypothesis that the entire poem, or at least most of its 
songs were written originally in Apabhramsa and were translated into Sanskrit later: 
“More than one scholar has suspected that the songs were originally written in 
Apabhramsa or Old Bha:sha: (Old Bengali in this case) x x x. It is not unlikely that this 
Apabhrahmsha or Old Bengali verses obtained a great popularity, and this induced 
Jayadeva to render them into Sanskrit, to give them a permanent and a pan-Indian form.” 
Though this view has been rejected by scholars like Keith (1973:197), among others, it 
surely indicates the level to which Jayadeva made use of the Prakritic elements in 
Gitagovinda. Miller (1978:47, f.n. 20) has rightly pointed out that “...the repetition of 
consonant clusters is minimal in the Gitagovinda, suggesting comparison with Prakrit 
and Apabhramsha, where the clusters are normally reduced,;...” There is also another 
clue which points to the fact that Jayadeva adopted the form of Gitagovinda from the 
vernacular sources. In the third stanza of Part One of Gitagovinda, he has compared 
himself with four poets like Umapatidhara, Sharana, Govardhana, and Dhoyi. All these 
four poets along with Jayadeva have been stated to be the court-poets of Lakshmanasena 
in Sridharadasa’s Sadukti-karnamrta (Ap 1206). However, out of the above four names, 
the first three are Sanskritic whereas the last one, i.e. Dhoyi, is non-Sanskritic or native. 
This is another piece of evidence to support the above claim. 

Regarding the metrical structure of Gitagovinda, De (1971:371) states: “The 
musical padavalis, which form the staple of the poem, are indeed composed in Sanskrit 
but really conform to the vernacular manner of expression and employ rhymed and 
melodious moric metres, which are hardly akin to older Sanskrit metres. The verses are 
not isolated, but rhyme and refrain wind them up into compact stanzas, which, again, is 
a well-known characteristic of vernacular song and lyric.” Let us discuss it in detail now. 

Jayadeva has used as many as twelve classical metres, such as Sardulavikririta, 
vasantatilaka, Sikharini, harini, malini, vamsastha, anustup, puspitagra, upendravajra, 
drutavilambita, sragdhara, and arya. But all these are confined to the slokas or couplets 
only. In fact, out of the total eighty slokas, seventy-eight are written in these metres. The 
remaining two slokas and all the twenty-four songs are written in the Apabhramsha 
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metres (Bhattacharya, Bengali C 1372:230). A careful examination reveals that the 
following metres have been used both in the tantric Buddhist text Caryagiti (ninth-twelfth 
century) and in Gitagovinda:. gurjan, ramakiri, desakha, barari and bhairavi. Then metres 
like desi, ramakiri, bararni, which are treated as adhama chhandas or bad metres, are also 
found in Gitagovinda. (Somanatha 1945:106). This is most probably because Odissi 
music is neither Hindustani nor Karnataki; rather it is the result of a convergence of 
these two systems. Pattanayak (1964) has written in detail about it. The following extract 
from Ray (1973:124) further strengthens our point: “One who has listened to the 
broadcast of specially produced Odisi-music programmes of AIR Cuttack, based on the 
selections of Kishora Chandranana Champu or of selections of ODISI, have (has) 
certainly marked the two aspects clearly which are: Ragas of Karnatak school performed 
and presented in the form of simple Hindusthani style avoiding jamak (ornamentations) 
as used in Karnatak form of music.” Again, there are two forms of tala or rhythm, like 
nihsan and astatali, which are taken as the typical features of Odissi music (Ray 1973:121- 
122). It is interesting that Jayadeva has used both of these in Gitagovinda. So in order to 
understand the music of Gitagovinda one must understand both the Hindustani and 
Karnataki systems. Most probably for this reason, scholars have expressed their view 
that Jayadeva “...has left compositions illustrating Raga and Tala of each piece, but they 
are unintelligible to us today” (Gosvami 1957:123). However, most of the metres used in 
Gitagovinda have also been used in the later poets like Chandidas, Vidyapati, Kabir, and 
Siurdas among others. 

Then, rhyme is a very important aspect of later Prakrit and ApabhramsSa poetry 
whereas Sanskrit poetry does not make use of it. Besides this, repetition of the same 
words and words consisting of similar sounds, alliteration, use of vocatives and 
interjections, which are available in plenty in Gitagovinda, were rare in classical Sanskrit 
literature. But they were abundant in Prakrit poetry, and “The Early eastern NIA songs 
inherited this rhyming style from Prakrit and ApabhramS$a, and influenced the later 
Sanskrit verse, also. Jayadeva’s Gitagovinda songs are the best example of that” (Sen 
1973:25). In fact, Jayadeva has exploited these aspects of Prakrit poetry to the fullest 
extent in Gitagovinda. For example: 


lalitalavangalataparisilanakomalamalaya samiré. 
madhukaranikarakarambitakokilakujitakunjakutireé. 

viharati haririha sarasavasanté 

nrtyati yuvatijanena samam sakhi virahijanasya duranté (1:27) 


Later, this style became very popular in the Vaishnava literature throughout the 


Indian sub-continent. 
The other important innovation in Gitagovinda is the use of matravrita or moric 


metre as against the use of aksaravrita (also varnavrtta) or syllabic metre in classical 
Sanskrit poetry. Again, in this respect also Jayadeva is indebted to Prakrit poetry. Let us 
take an example: 


ghanacayaruciré racayati cikuré taralitatarunanané. 
huravakakusumam chapalasusamam ratipatimrgakanane (7:23) 
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The syllables contained in each foot here are 7+7+9. But notice that when the first 
foot have twenty-three letters and the break up is 7+7+9, the second one has twenty-two 
letters and the break up is 7+6+9; because though ‘capalasusamam’ contains six letters, 
the presence of the long vowel ‘a’ makes up the loss of one letter and the number of 
syllables remains seven. This matravrtta became very popular in the medieval literature 
in general and Vaishnava literature in particular in the fifteenth, sixteenth, and 
seventeenth centuries. 


CONCLUSION 


To sum up, this paper claims that Indianization or nativization of the Sanskrit language, 
culture, and literature started from Central India, the meeting point of the Dravidian and 
Aryan languages and cultures. Then it was Jayadeva's Gitagovinda that not only 
revolutionalized the Sanskrit literary tradition, but also changed its track and infused a 
lease of new life into the Sanskrit and vernacular literatures of India. This is why 
Chatterji (1973:2) is very correct when he says: “Jayadeva can truly be called ‘the Last 
of the Ancients, and the First of the Moderns’ in Indian poetry.” 
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CHAPTER 19 


The Cult of Fact and the Rhetoric 
of Fiction: Reading Fakir Mohan Senapati’s 
Chha Mana Atha Guntha and Mamu 


Himanshu S. Mohapatra 


INTRODUCTION 


Senapati (1843-1918), the writer credited with having shaped the Oriya novel 
almost single handed. The novels I shall single out for special attention are Cha 

Mana Atha Guntha (six acres and a third) (1897), and Mamu (uncle) (1912). The former 
novel is Senapati’s first, and by common consent, his best work of fiction. The latter is 
Senapati’s second and, by common consent, the most well-structured novel. The idea is 
to propose, very much in line with the theme of this volume, a reading of these remarkable 
novels as constituting subversive counter discourse which has for its prime object the 
critiquing of the dominant discourse of its time, namely utilitarianism, that pernicious 
social ideology and practice which was part of the British colonial baggage. As hinted at 
in my title, the paper will focus on how the rhetoric of Senapati's fiction engages with and 
interrogates the cult of fact in its colonial avatar. I should perhaps point out at this stage 
that the project, apart from having its own analytical value, has the added value of 
underlining the chosen novels’ thematic and discursive density which goes to counter the 
much misconceived Anglocentric notion that the non-Western novel is generally deficient 
in those qualities and features which serve to define, in this post-Bakhtinian moment, the 
essence of the novelistic. These qualities and features are heteroglossia, intertextuality, 
a rich allusiveness and a certain iconoclastic ideational orientation. Senapati’s novels 
are in fact best read as elaborately conceived social commentaries rather than as 
plotted stories, as being concerned with relations and forces rather than with individuals. 
Senapati is the author of four novels which include the social realism trilogy, Mamu 

Chha Mana Attha Guntha and Pryaschita (The Expiation) and a historical novel called 
Lacchama. These are all unparalleled works and happen to be among the finest exemplars 
of realistic prose narrative in nineteenth century Indian literature. The point has already 


r | “he spotlight in this essay is going to be on the fictional universe of Fakir Mohan 
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been made that the social realism of Senapati anticipates the more nuanced and 
panoramic realism of a writer like Premchand. Senapati’s mastery of humour and 
caricature and his Dickens-like ability to raise a laugh and draw a tear with equal ease 
has also been adequately emphasized by critics. It is, however, the discursive richness 
and complexity of his fictional universe that interests me here. This is mostly to be 
discerned in the narratorial comments and reports dispersed across the novels. Anyone 
who reads the novels with an eye on the latter will notice some of the most extraordinary 
transactions going on in the pages of these works of fiction. Let me enumerate some of 
them before proceeding to concentrate on a critique of the cult of fact that is inscribed 
in Chha Mana Atha Guntha and Mamu. The social issues that are addressed by Senapati 
in his novels are to do with the rise of a monetary society and the consequent decline of 
a paternalistic dispensation (Chha Mana and Mamu), social Darwinism (Prayaschita), 
linguistic/national identity (Prayaschita), colonialism and cultural imperialism (Chha 
Mana, Mamu and Prayaschita) and utilitarianism (Chha Mana, Mamu ). As I have said, 
these are addressed through discursive strategies such as choric narratorial comments 
and asides and dialogic encounters. The chapter called “Debating Society” in the novel 
Prayaschita is a case in point. A seemingly purple chapter in so far as it goes off at a 
tangent to comment on the relative merits and demerits of instruction in the mother 
tongue (Oriya) and in the foreign tongue (which, in this instance, happens to be Bengali), 
this chapter obliquely echoes the novel’s main thematic preoccupation with the 
disintegrating effect of colonialism which alienates one from one's roots and from one’s 
local cultural originality. For an instance of a sustained engagement with its surrounding 
discursive context, however, one can do no better than to turn to Chha Mana Atha Guntha 
and Mamu. 


DISCOURSE ON FACT: NON-FICTIONAL 


The phrase “surrounding discursive context” calls for a gloss. It is not enough to define 
that context as colonial and imperial; that context and that ethos is more precisely 
descnibed as utilitarian. Eric Stokes’s book, The English Utilitarians and India! definitively 
captures that discursive context where the dreams of empire had turned into the sordid 
deeds of colonial expropniation. To quote from Stokes, “the British power in India after 
1800 came to be regarded as an instrument for ensuring the necessary conditions of law 
and order by which the potentially vast Indian market could be conquered for British 
industry.” James Mills’s remark, cited as an epigraph to Stokes’s book, succinctly 
expresses this progressive hardening: “Bentham will be the dead legislative and 1 shall 
be the living executive of British India.” In Chha Mana Atha Guntha, we must note, there 
is criticism of the “executive” and directive aspects of utilitarianism. This is what serves 
to make it a more prized social document than other contemporary critical assessments 
which attacked the “legislative” and ethical aspects of the phenomenon. 

One such account that comes to mind in this connection is the essay “Hitabada 
Kana” (What is Utilitarianism), by Biswanath Kar, the much respected editor of Utkala 
Sahitya in which the serialization of Chha Mana Atha Guntha began in 1897. It is 
interesting to note that this essay had been written as a rejoinder to an essay by Ganapati 
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Das entitled “Hitabada Ki" (What is Utilitarianism), which came out in another 
contemporary periodical. Kar was basically reacting to the tendency on the part of many 
English-educated Oriyas like Das to internalize and transplant into the native soil of 
Orissan society, the alien and the alienating system of capitalist social relations bred by 
the English utilitarians. The four postulates of utilitarianism, which Kar criticizes, are as 
follows: (i) “It is not at all possible for a person to realize other people's sufferings as 
accurately as he can feel his own. So self-sacrifice can never fulfill the needs of others; 
(ii) If everyone in society relinquishes his pleasure and concerns himself with increasing 
other people’s pleasure instead, then the job of self-sacrifice will be thwarted due to the 
absence of the people who are the supposed beneficiaries of the self-same sacrifice; (iii) 
If everyone in society engages in self-sacrifice, the whole society will suffer; and (iv) The 
final outcome of self-sacrifice would be this: the number of competent people would be 
on the decrease whereas the number of the incompetent people would be on the 
increase”.” Kar rightly makes fun of this “pig’s philosophy” and launches a Carlylean 
attack on the radical divorce this philosophy advocates between ethics and pragmatics. 
If man is basically a hedonist and is concerned with safeguarding the three “grand 
sources of utility”, namely body, property and social prestige, as utilitarianism presumes, 
then how is it that, Kar asks in a polemical vein, history furnishes countless examples of 
human beings denying, in fact destroying, these grand sources of felicity in order to serve 
causes greater than themselves? That the deferment of pleasure is the means for its 
fuller realization in future is, according to Kar, the very height of absurdity. As he puts 
it, “That man destroys the ingredients of happiness in anticipation of even greater 
happiness in some unspecified future time is a patent non-sense”.° I likened Kar to 
Carlyle a little earlier. If Kar represents the Carlylean end of the critique, we can take 
Senapati to represent the Dickensian end of the critique of utilitarianism. In Senapati's 
case then, as in the case of Dickens's Hard Times (1854), the rhetoric of fiction undoes 
the logic of fact. There is a relationship of complementarity, of course, between these 
two different kinds of critiques. 

What has been brought into focus, though somewhat obliquely, in Chha Mana Atha 
Guntha then, is the “executive” and directive aspects of utilitarianism. Let me clarify 
this. There is a passage in Kar’s essay to which one must return in an effort to do this. 
In this passage Kar points out the absurdity of yet another of the pet theories of the 
utilitarians, namely that the transgression of the moral law on the part of man will result 
in his own nature-given punishment. Kar spells it out thus: 


Let us suppose that Rama Jena is suffering from poverty because of his 
characteristic sloth, improvidence and lack of farsightedness. Now let us suppose 
further that the same Rama Jena broke the law by taking to thieving, but was not 
apprehended for it. Let us suppose that his illegally begotten wealth was the very 
means of his existence as a free and respected person. Now what kind of penalty 
do our utilitarians’ natural punisher propose for Rama Jena? And what really is the 
penalty for telling lies, according to the codes laid down in the scripture? Also, 
lying is not known to cause any bodily harm. It can, on the contrary, facilitate the 
gaining of wealth. Besides, a liar can keep his fame and prestige intact before 
another person.’ 
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As we read this extraordinary passage, we find ourselves thinking of the rogue- 
infested world of Chha Mana Atha Guntha, a world teeming with criminals who, thanks to 
the twisted svstem that British colonialism has put in place, pass themselves off as 
gentlemen. Kar's hypothetical Rama Jena reminds us of this whole gallery of fictional 
rogues ranging from Motisila through Ali Mian, Dildar Mian, Rama Ram Lala to our very 
familiar Rama Chandra Mangaraja, created by Senapati. His fictional rhetoric works to 
unmask the real face of this twisted, fact-based, money-centred society where, as 
Senapati’s brilliant narrator puts it, the more you can fleece and bleed others, the more 
respectable and prosperous vou can ‘become. The rhetorical manoeuvre of the author 
consists in the very conception of a narrator who combines, as Satya P. Mohanty observes 
in an unpublished paper that he presented at the MLA convention in December 2001, the 
qualities of “a radical philosopher and an ordinary village tout.” 


COUNTER-DISCOURSE: FICTIONAL: CHHA MANA ATHA GUNTHA 


The novel Chha Mana Atha Guntha can be thematized somewhat differently for our 
purposes. It is a novel about the impersonal process of displacement of land and the 
forms of Oriya life associated with it under influence of the Permanent Settlement 
system introduced by the British as part of their attempt at a utilitarian reordering of 
traditional Indian society. Land, as so very graphically registered in the novel's title, can 
be said to behave almost like a floating signifier. It will not stay in place or still, as can 
be seen from the bald summary of the action of the novel that follows: the estate of 
Fatepur Sarasandha was initially in the hands of the traditional Oriya military aristocracy, 
represented in this novel by Bagha Simha. In describing them Sanskrnitized Oriya is 
used. This aristocracy loses its title to land because it fails to cope with the new colonial- 
utilitarian dispensation which renders its benevolent paternalism and belief in personal 
valour obsolete. The zamindan passes in course of time into the hands of a Muslim trader 
(Ali Mian), who had bought it at an auction at Calcutta. The estate is then seen passing 
to an upstart Oriya moneylender (Rama Chandra Mangaraja, the protagonist of the 
novel). In trying to defraud a poor weaver couple (Bhagia and Saria) of a small parcel 
of land, six acres and a third, to be precise, this moneylender-cum-zamindar gets into 
trouble with the law, and loses his title to the land to his English-educated urban lawyer, 
Rama Ram Lala. 

The novel shows at the level of plot the disintegrating influence of the colonial 
administration, which was based on the utilitarian ideas imported from abroad. India 
was conceived by the English utilitarians as a “tabula rasa where the British were to 
create the right environment to perpetuate those grand sources of utility.”” The right 
environment for the utilitarians was one which fostered the growth of private property, 
defined in the western capitalistic sense. As Stokes points out aptly, “The British mind 
found incomprehensible a society based on unwritten custom and government by personal 
discretion; it knew of only one sure method the introduction of a system of legality, 
under which rights were defined by a body of formal law equally binding upon the state 
as upon its subjects.™ Accordingly, the colonial administrators embarked upon a ruthless 
programme of bureaucratization. The utilitarian attitude, as Stokes has informed us, 
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hardened after 1832, which is, significantly, the time period covered by Chha Mana Atha 
Guntha. The upshot of this hardening was the consolidation of an authoritarian and 
bureaucratic form of state, whose raison d'etre was “the uprooting on speculative principles 
of an immemorial system of society.” 

At the rhetorical level, however, Senapati’s novel effects the decentring of this 
utilitarian discourse, and for good reasons. Senapati’s world, that of nineteenth-century 
Oriya society, had been transformed beyond recognition by the utilitarian ideas imported 
through “enlightened” English civil servants. A predominantly communal-rural-oral life 
had started disintegrating under the pressure of a body of written laws and alien values 
imparted by English education. To the English, this form of life had come to represent 
an anachronism, “a crude form of socialism, paralyzing the growth of individual energies 
and all its consequences. The continuation of such a state of society, they felt, was 
“radically inconsistent with our rule both in theory and practice.” Chha Mana Atha 
Guntha can be read as a passionate and moving rejoinder to the attitudes and 
programmes of action enshrined in these remarks. 

Senapati uses the rhetoric of community and the rhetoric of orality. And with the 
help of these two he, or rather his narrator, interrogates the vocabulary and phraseology 
of utilitarianism in which terms such as reason, evidence, law, and freedom occupy a 
central place. The inadequacy of these terms and the value systems, of which they are 
a part, is exposed when they are placed alongside forms and ways of life receiving their 
sanction from custom and tradition. Senapati’s whole effort in the novel is geared 
towards rescuing the communal-oral culture of village Indian life. Thus, paralleling, or 
rather countering, the flood-like onrush of the crudely homogenizing English utilitarian 
culture comes the carnivalesque parade and recital of Oriya rustic names, of songs, 
jokes, parodies and formulary sayings which, as Walter J. Ong has observed, are so 
characteristic a feature of orality.’” This is meant to rescue the crowded, many-voiced 
Oriya folk life which is being subject to steamrollering and railroading by the English. 
Chha Mana Atha Guntha, we might say, is a literate performance, using various literary 
strategies to hint at its buried orality. Nothing illustrates this better than the following 
scene in chapter 19 of the novel, where the news of Mangaraja’s arrest telegraphs itself 
through the length and breadth of the village of Gobindpur through the mechanism of 
oral transmission: 


Ghusuria met the untouchable Makara Jena on the way and left after whispering a 
few words into his ears and advising him to keep quiet about it. Then he met Danai 
Sahu, Binodia, Natabaria, Bhima’s mother by turns and repeated his whisper and 
his advice. Gopalia stopped working instantly and ran to Sahu. Hari Sahu 
mentioned it to Sama Sahu, Hatia passed it on to Natia, Jema’s mother breathed 
it into the ears of Sama’s mother, Srimati whispered it into the new bride's ears; 
the entire village started to talk about it. (110) 


There is a deliberate foregrounding here of the gossipy, meandering quality of 
village life, whose habitual motions are rhythmic and circular rather than linear. It is this 
irrepressible vitality and vibrancy which is being smothered under the onslaught of 
single-voiced English culture. 
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The privileged term “evidence” is liable for a decentering when it is subjected to 
Senapati’s irreverent scrutiny. Here also Senapati’s strategy is to invoke a many-layered 
idiomatic life, nourished by legends, gossip, rumours and hearsay as a way of 
undermining the authority and objectivity of colonial historiography, supposedly based on 
evidence. To knock the bottom out of the colonial historian Mr. Todd's triumphant 
assertion, all that Senapati does is to turn the spotlight on Mr. Todd’s queer deductive 
logic, the giant leap that he makes from the image of a single female nude somewhere 
in Rajputana to the observation that women in ancient India moved about naked. 

Senapati’s critique of the utilitarian agenda is nowhere more sharply articulated 
than in the way in which his narrator calls the bluff of writing, that grand source of utility 
and felicity in the western literary culture, with the pen as its potent symbol. The 
expression “pen-locked,” or kalambandh as it is called in Oriya, recurs in the novel, 
suggesting a kind of fear of writing that contrasts tellingly with the “pleasure of the text” 
lying at the heart of the Western literary-critical tradition. Senapati’s description of a 
police investigation in chapter 19 might serve as a supreme illustration of the point made 
above. Faced with the law-enforcing agents of a colonial state, who take down every word 
that is uttered, the villagers of Gobindpur lapse into incoherence and silence. 
Interestingly enough, these are the same villagers who had a little while ago shown such 
remarkable resilience, pluck and dexterity when they made the story of Mangaraja’s 
arrest circulate with lightning-like rapidity through the word of mouth. The very same 
people cower in fear because their depositions are “pen-locked” by the investigating 
officer. 

As TI have said, the pen may be the producer of the pleasure of the text in the 
western literary-critical tradition, but for Senapati’s narrator to write is to “pen-lock” life. 
At key moments the narrative betrays its deep anxiety and fear of the “ethos of letters”™ 
which, according to Javed Majeed, was one of the main planks of English utilitarianism. 
One instance readily comes to mind in this connection. Commenting on the succession 
of languages in India—from Sanskrit through Persian to English—the narrator ruefully 
remarks that God has inscribed with a sharp and pointed pen a strange fate for India. 
What is so incredibly prescient about this remark is the linking of writing with 
imperialism. To inscribe something with a pen is to have power over it. Armed thus with 
an “ethos of letters” the English utilitarians set out to, in that memorable phrasing by 
Kate Teltscher, inscribe India. No wonder, the written word is a source of terror for those 
like Mangaraja who can effectively control it. He is able to dispossess the weaver couple 
through, among other things, his control over the written word. In the end, however, he 
loses out to an even more manipulating user of the written word, who is none other than 
a lawyer, and who, therefore, can be said to be a more finished product of the colonial/ 
utilitarian order. 

The most withering sarcasm of the novelist is, however, reserved for the way in 
which justice was dispensed in the law courts of British India. The English utilitarians 
had of course prided themselves on their creation of a comprehensive legal system. They 
subscribed to the Benthamite view that “justice should be swift, cheap, certain and 
readily intelligible.” This view of justice was, of course, impelled by the utilitarian urge 
to “reduce a body of customary law into one of statutory law, and to survey the ‘trackless 


wild’ of the field of legislation,” which, like everything in India, was the “offspring of a 
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wide ungoverned imagination.”® What the utilitarians completely ignored in their ardour 
to rationalize justice in this manner was that the indigenous institutions such as the 
panchayat (literally, ruled by the five elders of a village or the village committee in the 
wider sense) did embody an alternative conception of justice, one that was intimately 
linked to the idea of collective welfare. This alternative conception of justice, and the way 
in which it came to be travestied by the English, emerges clearly in the famous trial 
chapter of Chha Mana Atha Guntha. 

On the day of the trial of Mangaraja everything in the courtroom has been 
“Englished,” as the narrator remarks with heavy handed irony. English law, in this 
instance, has turned literally English, thereby completing the alienation of the native 
Oriyas from a legal system designed to give justice to the individual members of openly 
acquisitive society. Even the novelist is obliged to step into the role of a translator here, 
for the court proceedings on this day are being conducted in English in deference to the 
English civil surgeon who is present in the courtroom to give his much valued testimony. 
Thus the entire trial becomes an awesome display of colonial might, aimed at 
intimidating the native witnesses into submission. Mr. H.R. Jackson, the white judge, at 
one point threatens the Oriya defense lawyer with the cancellation of his lawyer’s license 
if the latter does not come to the point. This thoroughly utilitarian prescription, coming 
to the point, means, in this instance, an unquestioned and unreserved obedience to and 
acceptance of the authority of the British civil surgeon, A.B.C.D. Douglas (the son of, as 
the novelist playfully remarks, E.F.G.H. Douglas). The irreverent word play on the English 
name here is part of the novelist’s purpose to defeat the language of utility by the felicity 
of language. So it is that the rhetoric of fiction undoes the logic of fact. I would now like 
to turn my attention to Mamu. 


COUNTER-DISCOURSE: FICTIONAL: MAMU 


This novel does, in a sense, provide a profounder analysis of utilitarianism than the one 
discussed above. It does so by rendering the whole ethos of utilitarianism in a manner 
that would brook no opposition or reservation. It is as if utilitarianism represented the 
very limit of human consciousness and knowledge. The novel, in other words, creates, in 
a manner reminiscent of Balzac, the lineaments of the first modern, rapacious individual 
in the Orissan context, the individual who will not be contained within the bounds of the 
community. This individual represented by Natabara Das, the protagonist and the uncle 
in question, is the product, as the novelist makes clear, of a property-centred culture 
being imported into Orissa by the British in the mid-nineteenth century. Natabara Das is 
a firm believer in the utilitarian doctrine that man is essentially a seeker after his own 
pleasure. 

It will be useful in this context to be reminded of the two central tenets of 
utilitarianism, as given mouth by Ganapati Das in his very substantial essay mentioned 
earlier. The first is to do with the fact that every creature, as ordained by God, is 
concerned with the gaining of pleasure and avoidance of pain. To quote from Das, “God 
desires the welfare of all created beings and hence humans, animals, birds and insects 
are all engaged in the task of seeking pleasure and avoiding pain. As such, our prime 
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dutv as worldlings is to try for the accumulation of happiness.”” The second principle 
follows from the first, namely self-love and egoism. This is how Das spells it out: 


There are some moralists who believe self-sacrifice to be the means of doing 
good to the world. It is true that, given the present state of the society, a great 
deal of self-sacrifice is necessary for the good of the society. Yet the idea of 
complete abdication of self is neither true nor viable, the reason being that if 
this idea were true, then every individual will sacrifice his own pleasure and will 
think of the other person's pleasure, which will lead to a situation where every 
person will be afflicted with his own kind of suffering and the whole society will 
suffer in consequence. Besides, being congenitally unaware of the other 
person's want, we will never be in a position to help him alleviate his suffering. 
The self-sacrificing society will also not think it fit to accept and profit from the 
altruistic acts of others. It will thus be seen that total altruism will not be able 
to bring about the total happiness of the society.!® 


Das may indeed have a point there. The Benthamite doctrine of individual 
happiness is not as mean, petty and self-seeking a doctrine as it has been made out to 
be. The idea of the greatest happiness of the greatest number is, in a sense, the very 
foundation of democracy and is, in its quest for a common denominator of happiness, a 
progressive concept. Not surprisingly, therefore, Benthamism, which is the main source 
of utilitarian thought, has been seen as a major contribution to the growth in the late 
eighteenth century of what Aley Halevy has significantly named as ‘philosophical 
radicalism.’ The quest for individual fulfillment, which underlies utilitarianism, is not so 
easily reducible to selfishness, as Biswanath Kar seems to think in his rejoinder to Das. 
Self help is fully consistent with helping others. Das recognizes as much when he 
qualifies his emphasis on self help by the further emphasis that “the pursuit of individual 
happiness does not constitute the sole purpose of life; it is also necessary for us to forget 
ourselves and to work for the good of others.” 

No wonder Das is a little short with Kar for not taking due cognisance of this aspect 
in his rejoinder which, as Das points out, has the further demerit of having been 
composed before the fourth and last installment of Das’s essay was printed. Das does, 
in fact, give Kar a mild reprimand for being a little too hasty. Be that as it may, it is 
important to realize that Das is talking about an ideal situation which does not obtain in 
its entirety in reality. The real seeker after pleasure and the real self helper is very often 
the exploiter of others. It was amply revealed in the nineteenth century English context 
where freedom, which the Victorian sages cried themselves so hoarse about, meant 
freedom to exploit. Likewise, in the nineteenth century American context, where the 
robber barons twisted the Emersonian doctrine of self reliance to fit their narrow and 
selfish ends. Senapati’s Mamu reveals the case to be pretty much the same in the 
nineteenth-century Orissan society. Self-seeking, as the novel so graphically shows, takes 
the form of the break up of the joint family and the rise of the nuclear family. The kinship 
bonds that were so essential a part of the agrarian Orissa are shown in this novel as 


giving way to the cash nexus of an urban and chakridominated world.’ Natabara functions 
and flourishes in this latter world. 
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That Natabara is a najir in the collectorate in Cuttack tells us much about him as 
a person. The only relationship that he values is an instrumental one. This notion of 
relationship is fostered by a particular social structure based on the utilitarian view of 
society as being composed of a loose aggregate of atomized individuals who are 
ceaselessly pursuing their own pleasures. This structure is in for further complication by 
the colonial context of nineteenth-century Orissa so that the pursuers of pleasure turn out 
to be first and foremost the English bureaucrats and masters. By the logic of the trickle 
down effect this hedonism seeps into the native stooges like Natabara. The novel shows 
us a feudal world in the process of being commoditized by the arrival of money. 
Senapati’s real achievement is to have shown the state of commodified consciousness as 
it corresponds to this commoditized society: 


The najir couple are living very happily in Cuttack. There seems to be considerable 
attachment between the two of them. There is no dearth of objects of enjoyment. 
You may, if you like, give this mutual bond the name of conjugal love. Such strong 
bond is found to be present not only between a man and a woman, but also between 
two men and/or even two women. ... A friend is one who helps procure what we want 
and an enemy, on the contrary, is one who gets in the way of our fulfillment of our 
wants. [It is because various objects, which are essential for the worldly man, 
can’t be obtained without mutual co-operation of man and woman. A relationship of 
convenience results from this. 

Man is basically a seeker after pleasure. Anybody who is an accessory to 
pleasure is a friend. 

Natabara babu believes that the making of money is the sole purpose of human 
life. Money it is which makes the mare move. Money is the only means of securing 
happiness. And, moreover, money does not grow on trees. It is something that is 
taken away from others by hook or by crook. He has tremendous faith in the 
astrological calculations of Srinayaka. Who after all will distrust a tested and 
proven object? The bride is auspicious—money, power and pleasure have started 
pouring in ever since she has stepped into the house. Najir babu is, therefore, 
enamoured of his wife.®! (41) 


The reality behind the utilitarian notion of self-fulfillment is made manifest in the 
above passage. The fulfillment of the self is seen as being predicated on the exploitation 
of others. Use value is being replaced by exchange value. The common denominator, 
made much of by the utilitarian philosophers, is revealed by the x-raying method of 
Senapati in the above passage, to be nothing other than filthy lucre. This has rightly 
earned for this philosophy the sobriquet “pig's philosophy.” What this new utilitarian 
dispensation has put paid to is the idea of love as mutual caring and sharing as 
exemplified for Senapati by the marital love between Pratap Uditmalla and Chandamani. 
This contrasts tellingly with the extra marital and illicit relationship between Natabara 
and his maid Chitrakala. If the first relationship merits the name of love, then the 
second is certainly to be identified as lust. The latter, moreover, is a pointer to 
Natabara's essentially masculine and individualistic mode of orientation to the world. 
Natabara, as I have suggested earlier, is the first powerful study in Oriya fiction in 
“possessive individualism.” 
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A critique of the utilitarian order is then presented by the novelist by stripping it of 
its idealistic trappings and by grounding it. Through this manner of presentation we see 
the real thing which has been idealized and we do not seem to like the ground reality so 
much. The scene in Mamu which cuts every Oriya reader's heart to the quick is surely 
one where Natabara, the agent of rootless individualism, joins forces against his aunt 
Saraswati Dei, who under the sign of Dhaima, evokes the voice of age-old tradition and 
wisdom. When Dhaima chastizes Nata, as she calls Natabara in her affectionate way, for 
having given expression to the unholy wish of breaking kinship ties, the latter retorts 
back sharply, 


“O! my dear it’s a fact. If they scold her so nastily in my presence, what mustn't 
thev be doing behind my back? Who are you and what neck of the woods you are 
from that you think you can get away with scolding my darling wife? You have 
yourself taken shelter in-somebody else’s home and you have the cheek to give me 
advice!” (36). 


In exposing Natabara in this manner the novelist has succeeded in exposing 
utilitarianism thoroughly. To move from Das'’s idealizing essay to Senapati’s realistic 
novel is to measure the gap between the ideal and the real. 

Senapati's critique of the cult of fact is not simply delivered in the novel in terms 
of the mocking presentation of the ethos which has given rise to some one like Natabara 
Das, although this is indeed very important. The critique is also delivered in terms of a 
moral evaluation that the novelist conducts of this ethos. To show the najir couple as 
childless is the first step in that moral evaluation. This suggests the ultimate futility of 
their existence. The second step is to set up a tension between the popular and the 
mythological overtones of the title itself. The uncle, or rather the maternal uncle figure, 
is in popular perception a force for good. Yet in the Hindu epic of Mahabharata a travesty 
of this figure has been presented in the form of the evil Kamsa who is out to destroy his 
nephew Srikrishna. Senapati’s portrayal of the uncle figure, in veering close to the 
mythological end, marks a movement away from the popular end. The story of the 
maternal uncle's cynical betrayal of his sister's trust and his ruthless manipulation of his 
young nephew's career echoes the wider history of the cynical manipulation of a less 
literate society by a more civilized and literate one. 

The third step in the moral evaluation is to show the indictment and eventual fall 
of Natabara as the outcome of a communitarain project. Senapati uses once again the 
rhetoric of orality and community. Thus from the outset he orchestrates the events of his 
narrative in such a way as to use the communal sites of the village as a sounding board 
for plumbing the depths of the new developments. The action of the splinter group—najir 
couple—is, for example, the focus of considerable analysis, comment and caricature 
involving all the dynamics of oral transmission that was noticed in Chha Mana Atha 
Guntha. The following quote will serve to bring it out: 


At the time of the morning ablutions the following day the eldest daughter-in-law of 
the Karana family, Makara’s mother, Champi apa, Saria, Gelhei, Chemi'’s niece, 
Kausuli, Pari and the wives, daughters and women of the village were engaged in 
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animated conversation on the bathing ghat of the tank situated in the heart of the 
village. Gelhei was listening to everything that was being said, as she was 
brushing her teeth with a twig. She scraped her tongue, washed her mouth, spat out 
the water and began: Well-born and selfish my daughter-in-law and also moon- 
faced laps up three pots of gruel thrice a day, but still remains dry-faced. (37) 


The whole passage makes clear the community’s ringing denunciation of the 
tendency towards separatism. The fourth and final step in the moral evaluation is, of 
course, to make Natabara lose his mind in the end, much in the same way in which 
Mangaraja was made to lose his mind at the end of the earlier novel. It is entirely fitting 
that the mind which has allowed itself to be poisoned by the alien system of values 
should be lost before being found again. 

In both Chha Mana Atha Guntha and Mamu there is a tendency to privilege a 
paternalistic dispensation over a mercenary one. John Boulton, an English critic who has 
done his life’s work on Senapati, has discerned in his fiction this pattern. To quote him: 


Phakirmohan’s novels contrast aristocrats like the Bagha Simhas of Ratanpur in 
Cha Mana Atha Guntha, Pratap Udit Malla in Mamu and Vaisnava Carana 
Mahapatra in Prayaschita with upstarts like Mangaraja in Cha Mana Atha Guntha, 
Natabara Dasa in Mamu and Sankarsana Mahanti in Prayschita. The aristocrat 
embodies the values of the old regime: the upstarts the materialism of British 
rule. 


Boulton is certainly right in saying this, but his conclusion that Senapati was 
essentially a glorifier of India’s feudal past, and, that he made a desperate rearguard 
attempt to “achieve it only in fiction”®” is problematic. Senapati’s superb criticism of 
alienated consciousness, his wonderfully ironic deflation of arid cerebration and 
intellectuality, which is the basis of the feudal weltanschauung, in Mamu, especially in the 
chapter on the assembly of pundits, pleads against this conclusion. It is more reasonable 
to account for this pattern in Senapati’s fiction in terms of the preference for the non- 
utilitarian community values over the individualist values sanctioned and buttressed by 


utilitarianism. 


CONCLUSION 


It follows, therefore, that Senapati’s critique of utilitarianism will culminate in the 
attempt to exorcize facticity altogether from his fiction. This is what he does in his last 
novel which he significantly and symptomatically titles, which means ‘The Expiation’ As 
the title suggests, Prayaschita, the novel traces the redemptive path towards spirituality 
as an expiation for the sin of indulgence in pseudo-great expectations. Gobinda's 
acquiescence in the utilitarian pleasure principle can only be redeemed by his suffering 
and the suffering of people dear to him and by his eventual recovery of his own cultural 
roots. With a recourse at the end of the novel to the Hindu salvational mode of sanyasa, 
those dark months in Cuttack, dominated by Darwin and every other self-deluding means 
of ‘“westoxication”, are finally exorcized. Senapati's fictional rhetoric defeats fact by 
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conjuring up in this last novel an imaginative space which transcends the utilitarian den 
that Cuttack has become in Chha Mana Atha Guntha and Mamu. 

An elaborate analysis of Prayaschita is outside the purview of the present essay 
which has tended to concentrate on the two earlier novels. There is more detailed 
engagement with the utilitarianism in these novels than in the last novel, which is more 
given over to mapping an alternative terrain. And more detailed engagement means 
more nuanced treatment of the theme. I would like to leave the reader with a last 
glimpse of this engagement in the famous “Asuradighi” chapter of Chha Mana Atha 
Guntha: 


A dozen or two cranes are plodding wearily and unsuccessfully through the mud 
like menials. Two water crows flew in from afar, gorged themselves on the fish, 
and flew away. One water crow is drying its white wings on the tank’s shore like a 
mem sahib’s gown. Oh! The cranes of Hindu religion, take a good look at the English 
water crows, who flew in with empty pockets from a remote place and feasted 
themselves on your food. You belong here, yet you are starving. The critical hour is 
now at hand. Hundreds of English water crows will descend on our shores. You are 
really done for unless you leam swimming and cross the seven seas. (60-61) 


In this highly coded representation, the cranes that plod wearily, and often 
unsuccessfully, through the mud in the hope of a stray fish, stand for the wretched, 
colonized Oriyas, while the smart- white crows which, lying in from afar, walk away with 
the best catch, stand for their white colonizers. And “Asuradighi,” the tank where this 
scene of expropriation unfolds, comes to symbolize the nation as a whole. Senapati’s 
narrator, by exhorting the Indians to fly and swim, and thereby to beat the English at 
their own game and on their own ground, is necessarily implicated in an act of anti- 
colonial, and therefore anti-utilitarian resistance. This is surely one of the finest examples 


of the fictional tackling with harsh fact to be found anywhere in Indian literature during 
the colonial period. 
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CHAPTER 20 


Rebati’s Sisters* 
Early Women’s Writing in Orissa 1898-1950 


Sachidananda Mohanty 


he primary aim of this essay is to uncover, with the help of archival research, a 

number of early women writers of Orissa dating back to the late nineteenth and 

early part of the twentieth century. These writers, largely forgotten and unsung 
today, despite their many contributions to the literary and cultural thinking of their 
times, constitute, in my opinion, a significant literary tradition of female writing. I shall 
call them, Rebati’s sisters. 

In the first ever short story published in the Oriya language in 1898 by Fakir Mohan 
Senapati, generally acknowledged as the father of modern Oriya fiction, Rebati, the 
female protagonist, displays a forbidden desire for learning and thereby seems to invite 
misfortune upon herself and her community. In Fakir Mohan'’s hands, Rebati thus 
becomes an icon and her story an allegory for female education and emancipation. The 
narrative marks the beginning of a new tradition and inaugurates a new breed of women 
who learned to write and create a literature of their own in Onssa—Kokila Devi, Kuntala 
Kumari Sabat, Sita Devi Khadanga, Sarala Devi, Basanta Kumari Patnaik, Bidyut 
Prabaha Devi, and others. In recording their moments of joy, sorrow, doubts, and 
dilemmas in their poetry, prose, fiction, and drama, they replicate Rebati's agonizing 
search for education. In effect, they become Rebati’s sisters. 

While the experience of literary women of Bengal like Rasundari Devi, Sarat 
Kumari Choudhurani, Binodindi Dasi, and Ashapurna Devi is fairly well known, 
unfortunately the same cannot be said of “the literary domestics” of Orissa whom I call 
Rebati’s sisters during the late nineteenth and early part of the twentieth century. 


* Please see my essay “Rebati'’s Sisters: Search for Identity Through Education,” India International 
Centre Quarterly, New Delhi, Vol. 21, No. 4 (Winter 1994), pp 41-52. 
Also see “Sarala Devi: The Biplabi of Orissa,” by me Manushi, No 109, pp. 15-19; “Educational 
Uplift of Women in Nineteenth Century Orissa” by Atul Chandra Pradhan from Our Documentary 
Heritage, Vol.1, Orissa State Archives, Bhubaneswar, 1998 and Indian Literature, Sahitya Akakdemi. 
New Delhi, No. 196 (March-April 2000), which focus on early women's writing in Orissa. 
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By “literary domestics,” 1 mean those women who found themselves in a domestic 
setting and yet had literary aspirations. As Mary Kelly aptly explains: “Both in their 
published prose and their previously neglected letters, diaries, and journals, these women 
reported on their public events and their own experiences.” 

Early women writers in Orissa date back to the medieval period and include such 
figures as Brindavati Dasi (who lived during the time of Sri Chaitanya), Tribhuvan 
Mahadevi, and Nih Sanka Devi. These women and most of their followers wrote religious 
and spiritual poetry that eschewed the overtly political, including issues of women’s 
concerns. For instance, Sulakshana Devi of Tiginia (bom in 1829) composed a collection 
of poems called Parijatamala. Similarly, Sujata Devi of Puri district (born in 1881) 
published in 1901 an anthology called Kathalaharni, just as Annapurna Devi of Chikiti, 
Ganjam district (born in 1883) composed devotional songs. While such writings by 
women continue to exist till today, it is only during the early decades of the twentieth 
century that several factors, such as the movement for the preservation of the Oriya 
language, the rise of the Oriya regional consciousness, the advent of the Brahmo Samaj 
in Orissa, the campaign for widow remarriage, the legal abolition of untouchability, and 
the struggle for national independence foreground the literary women of Orissa into the 
hitherto closed public domain. The narratives of such women have an interface with the 
history of many progressive movements, and women's participation in other forms of 
civic and political life. 


Nn 


Nineteen years after the British came to India, the first missionary schools were set up 
in Cuttack in 1822. This was despite the fact that the British, according to the East India 
Act of 1813, Section 43, had officially taken up education as part of their educational 
responsibility. Within the next one and half years after 1822, the missionaries took up the 
management of fifteen native schools in Orissa, including the English Charity set up in 
1823 in Cuttack, later taken over by the East India Company in 1841. 

The steps that the early Baptists took for education of girls date back to 1836.* By 
1850, a number of Baptist missionary schools had been set up in Balasore and Cuttack. 
The girls in such schools almost invariably came from Christian background.’ At the 
vanguard of this movement were the wives of early Baptist missionaries. In 1834, for 
instance, Mrs Laecy, the wife of a missionary, wrote near-ecstatically to a female friend: 


There never was such a hope-filled field of labor for a missionary’s wife as now 
among the native female Christians and their children. The women are all learning 
to read as well as the children and some of each (sic) read and understand the 
New Testament very well indeed. One of the female scholars is about fifty years of 
age and she is nearly ready to be put into the Testament class." 


On the other hand, given the prejudice of the non-Christian “natives” at Cuttack, 
missionary ladies like Mrs. Sutton regretted that it was “almost impossible to obtain 
girls of respectable character” for the purpose of giving instruction.’ 
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Despite this, the work of the missionaries went on unabated, and with the help of 
government support, more schools and orphanages were set up in Cuttack, Pipli, Jaleswar, 
and Balasore. The religion and social strata that the students came from in most such 
schools became clear in the following two tables: 


Table 1. Social Status 


Districts Upper Class Middle Class Lower Class Of Known percentage 
Cuttack 49 22 362 

Puri 92 
Balasore 130 93 86 

Total 179 115 540 


Source: General Report on Public Instruction in Bengal for 1874-75. 


Table 2. Religion 


District Christian Hindu Mussalman Total 
Cuttack 399 30 4 433 
Puri 92 92 

Balasore 111 177 21 309 
Total 602 207 25 834 


Source: General Report on Public Instruction in Bengal for 1874-75. 


The relatively larger proportion of Hindu girls in Balasore in Table 2 could be 
explained in terms of two factors. One was the initiative taken by the Zanana Association 
of Mrs Smith. In 1874-75 in Balasore, there were 111 Hindu girls under the Zanana 
teaching. Second, most Hindu girls in Balasore came from Bengali background. They 
were apparently more progressive in their attitude towards female education than their 
Oriya counterparts. 

For the bulk of the Hindu girls who did not go to missionary schools, whatever 
education was given was private and confined to the home. Even this was restricted, as 
the editor of Utkala Deepika astutely observed, to the female members of the royalty and 
the upper class/caste literati. Clearly, the preference of most Hindu parents was for the 
Pathasalas and “mixed common schools” rather than those run by missionaries. Not only 
were the former perceived as “institutions of the country and the people,” but in 1875-76, 
the Joint Inspector of Schools, Orissa Division, pointed out that “it is my firm belief that 
the education of girls can be carried forward by means of the Pathasalas to a degree 
hitherto unapproached simply because it will not be a new thing and for people who are 
extremely suspicious of all kinds of innovation.” He advocated a scheme that gurus ought 
to be “rewarded” in proportion to the number of girls they teach.’ It was a proposal that 
apparently found many takers. 

The most significant effort towards female education of Hindu girls, however, took 
place in 1871 when a school for Hindu girls was set up at Balu Bazar, Cuttack, in the 
house of Abinash Chandra Chattopadhya. It was a school with merely thirteen or fourteen 
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students, and was named the Ravenshaw Hindu Girls’ School in 1873. Presiding over a 
prize-giving ceremony held on 12 November 1871, Commissioner T.E. Ravenshaw 
declared that the purpose of female education was not to teach the girls European 
manners, but to make them good mothers and efficient housewives and enable them to 
maintain family accounts. He argued that the Oriyas were in this sense lagging behind 
the Bengalis. This fact is borne out in Table 3: 


Table 3 
Year Onyas Bengalis Others Total 
1871 2 10 12 
1881 4 20 41 
1884 15 30 45 


Source: Tabulated from Utkala Deepika. 


Thus by 1881, the school at Cuttack had registered practically no growth nor could 
it catch the public imagination. The number of girls increased merely to 25. This and the 
astonishing fact that even after the, school had run for ten years at Cuttack city, only four 
Oriya Hindu girls were enrolled was regretted by the editor of Utkala Deepika, who drew 
the attention of parents and urged them to send their girls to school in large numbers. 

Despite the many odds, the school made steady progress. Early in 1883, the Hindu 
Girls’ School was shifted from the rented building to its own pucca building, constructed 
with the help of philanthropic donations. In 1884, two students, Nishamani Dasi, the 
daughter of Nanda Kishor Das, and Basanti Bai were awarded scholarships on the basis 
of their performance in the primary scholarship examination, and by 1887, the 
Ravenshaw Hindu Girls’ School was rated by the Inspector of Schools as an ideal girls’ 
school in Orissa Division. Despite this achievement, however, there was no dramatic 
difference in numbers, as Table 4 indicates: 


Table 4 
Year Number of girls under Instruction 
1871 12 
1881 25 
1882 45 
1883 40 
1884 45 
1887 60 
1895 84 


Student Strength: Ravenshaw Hindu Girls’ School. 


Although the numbers remain stagnant, the example of this school spread to other 

regions and similar schools were opened in places like Balasore, Bhadrak, and Puri. 
Female education in Orissa was championed by both men and women. Many men 
wrote letters in Utkala Deepika in support of the cause. Reba Ray, a former student of the 
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Ravenshaw Hindu Girls’ School, became its able headmistress. She also set up the 
Model Girls’ school, which later merged with the Ravenshaw Girls’ School. Similarly, 
Kanaka Manjari (the Rani of Khallikote) wrote a primer for the girls entitled, Balika 
Patha that contained episodes from the Mahabharata and Ramayana. The movement also 
found support in many prominent male writers such as Radhanath Ray, Fakir Mohan 
Senapati, Madhusudan Das, and Baikunthanath De of Balasore. Defending the cause of 
female education, Commissioner R.C. Dutt said: 


Some people say that education is not essential for women. But experience shows 
educated women are better than their uneducated counterparts in many ways. Even 
by having little education, the women can keep their domestic accounts, teach their 
children, write letters to the dear and near ones, convey their difficulties to the 
elders, and spend their leisure hours by reading scriptures like Ramayana and 
Mahabharata. 


An interesting aspect of female education in Orissa was evident in the number of 
primers that were produced for girls of different religious backgrounds. They include 
Dialogue Between Mother and Daughter (Christian Literature, 1869), Sabitri (Girls’ Reader, 
Dey's Utkal Press, Balasore, 1872), Basanta (a story meant for women, written originally 
by Miss Leslie, translated by Reverend J.L. Philips, 1873), The Duties of Husband and Wife 
by Reverend J Philips, 1876, Balika Patha (1* part) by Baikunthanath De, 1877,* and 
many others. 

Apart from Nishamani and Basanti, there were other women wlho distinguished 
themselves as pioneers in female education in Orissa. At least three of these deserve 
mention namely, Nirmalabala Nayak (Balasore, 1911, honors), Narmada Kar (Cuttack, 
1914, honors and distinction) and Chandramukhi Sarangi (Das) (Cuttack, 1915, honors 
and distinction). Later, Nirmalabala went to Oxford in 1920 and received a diploma in 
education. She is generally credited to be the first graduate of Orissa. Chandramukhi, 
who taught at Ravenshaw Girls’ School, became the editor of Prabhati Tara. Soon there 
would be others such as Sailabala, Kuntala Kumari, Sarala Devi, Rama Devi, and Malati 
Choudhury, who would consolidate education in the state. 


I 


One of the pioneers among the “literary domestics” in Orissa was Reba Ray (1876-1957). 
Married to the well-known literati and Brahmo, Sadhu Charan Ray (born 1871), Reba is 
credited with the founding of the Model Girls’ School, which later became the historic 
Ravenshaw Girls’ School, Cuttack, the cradle for the education of some of the leading 
literary women of Orissa. In 1903, she published a collection of poems called Anjali, and 
in 1904 an anthology of short stories called Shakuntala. She also founded and edited a 
literary journal called Prabhat as well as a magazine for women called Asha. 

Reba’s contributions in the form of poems and stories are frequently seen in Utkala 
Sahitya, the most prominent of contemporary literary journals, edited by Biswanath Kar. 
Many of her poems are deeply spiritual in nature. While gender identity is here hinted at, 
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the poems seem to carry deeply philosophical and existential undertones. The poem 
“The Sound of Silence” (Nirabe) provides a characteristic example: 


1 


In silence I came to this world 

And mv life will sing unceasing, 
In silence will my life forever 
Her songs of silence sing. 


2 


In silent sky the crescent moon 
In silence floats she by, 

She sings her glory as she glides 
In silence smiling, high. 


3 


The youthful sun at daybreak 
In silence from on high 
Sends rays of streaming sunshine 
To silence-beats of sky. 


4 


Jn silence, rising, gentle clouds 
Across the sky they waft, 

And stars in their deep-blue dwelling 
Yearn on in silence soft. 


5 


In silence comes the year now 
And in silence now is past, 

The little streams in silence 
Rush along to ocean vast. 


6 


In silence bloom the little buds 
And in silence fade away. 
Their aching heart of pain within 
They bear in silence grey. 


7 


In silence does the birdlike soul 
Live out her life in body’s nest. 

Then leaving nest behind in silence 
Flies out on a moment's crest. 


8 


In silence blooms the lotus-flower 
And longs for the sun at dawn. 

Caressing him from far in silence 
And from afar, longs on. 


9 


In silence bloom upon my days 
So many hopes, forever rife! 
In silence so much I express 
Thru’ wordless silence speech of Life. 


10 


In silence bless me with love 

In silence grows He near, 
Him I hope to find one day 

In silent seeking hard austere. 


11 


His nectar-words, so sweet are they, 
Into my life in silence sink 

And fill it with exceeding sweetness 
To a divine and blissful music link. 


12 


In silence do I give myself, 

My life, into his hands to keep, 
In silence, oh! forever in silence 

He draws me to his bosom deep. 


13 


In silence when it’s time to die, 

Will Death hold me in warm embrace. 
In silence will I go with you, 

Of friends or kin will leave no trace. 


14 


In silence I will go one day 
Into the womb eternal merge. 

My cry will be the cry of silence, 
The others’ cry, a mournful dirge. 
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15 16 
In silence Lord, O Life of mine, 
Indwelling in my life, supreme, 
In silence you do bring me up, 
By being my husband's Lord, I deem. 


Silent, shorn of strength, is woman 
Beside a man forever strong. 
When she can’t even cry for You 
For fear of loud-voiced man so long. 


17 


In silence, then, within my heart, 
This cry of silence will resound. 
O hark! my Lord and hark you well! 
Is she at your Feet in silence bound? 


(Translated by Maurice Shukla from Utkala Sahitya, 
No.20/5, Bhadra 1323, pp. 231-234) 
While little is known and canonized of Reba Ray’s writings today, equally negligible 
has been the public attention paid to another ‘literary domestic’, Kokila Devi. Sister of 
the illustrious author, Laxmikanta Mahapatra of Bhadrak, Kokila (literally cuckoo, 
apparently so named because of her dark complexion) was widowed at an early age. She 
with her sister Jhanavi took an active part in the freedom struggle, social reform, and 
women's movement. Abjuring her aristocratic comforts, Kokila felt inspired by the 
teachings of Gandhi and chose to live in the Ashram that she set up amidst the so-called 
untouchables of the village. For Kokila, social activism went hand-in-hand with literary 
creativity. Not surprisingly, many of her works record personal dilemmas and ideological 
aspirations. For instance, Kokila’s little known but important tale “Bilasisni” centres 
around the so-called illicit love of a widow. The narrator's attitude to the plight of 
Bilasisni oscillates between the two poles of empathy and disfavour. The initial meeting 
between Bilasini and her paramour Jagabandhu clearly elicits from the narrator a note 
of disdain: “I wonder how there could be so much evil in such a beautiful earth laden with 
fruits, flowers, and creepers. How could the same earth ketar bestiality where the child 
partook nectar in the lap of the mother?” Later, however, her forsaken state evokes a 
different feeling from the narrator: “My heart was filled with great remorse. The sorrow 
was not just on account of Bilasini. It was for the helplessness of womankind in general. 
Not surprisingly, Bilasini’s problem is resolved at Brindavan—through a 
sublimation of the erotic into spiritual love, a resolution characteristic of many 
contemporary narratives. She becomes an object of reverence for the narrator: 


My heart automatically bowed at her feet; I was stunned by what I saw. The beating 
of my heart stopped. After much effort 1 called out at once: “Bilasini!” Tears rolled 
down my cheek. My voice was choked. I looked around and spotted no one. Was I 


awake or asleep? 


Kokila’s achievement in “Bilasini” lies not so much in her deft handling of the 
ideological and emotive issue of widow remarriage, though that clearly is, in terms of her 
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bold frontal attack against this particular social evil. Her real skill is, however, manifest 
in the effortless ease with which she is able to weave in multiple styles and voices, the 
most important of which is the dialectic between the romantic and the social-realistic 
world views. The very opening paragraph, with its charmingly idyllic and evocative 
aspect of Nature, is carefully offered as a sharp contrast to the reality of Bilasini’s world 
of isolation and despair: 


The day was nearly over. The setting sun cast an unusual glow of vermilion. 
Hundreds of red gold lotuses bloomed on the vast empyrean. Notes of farewell 
resonated in the four corners. Birds returned to their nests, their parting melodies 
resounding in all directions. The indigo of the distant mountains gently merged 
into the vast azure. Soon the blue of the forests turned dove grey. Hundreds upon 
hundreds of birds hanging from the branches in clusters made the hollows of the 
trees look fearful! There was darkness everywhere. Darkness covered the heart. A 
dark curtain suddenly dropped. All became still and immobile... 

(“Bilasini”; translation mine) 


Kokila was followed by a worthy successor named Sarala Devi. A woman who gave 
up her upper caste, aristocratic background and plunged headlong into the women's 
movement and the freedom struggle, Sarala was exceptionally gifted and had a versatile 
personality. She was the first Oriya woman to take part in Gandhi's Satyagraha movement 
and was jailed at Ganjam and at Vellore in the South in the company of stalwarts like 
Durgabai Deshmukh. She joined hands with others like Sailabala Das, Kuntala Kumari, 
Reba Ray, and Rama Devi. Travelling extensively within the state, she took a leading part 
in the “Tilak Swaraj Fund” and spearheaded the formation of a woman's association 
called “Mahila Bandhu Samiti.” 

Virwally self-taught, Sarala mastered Oriya, Bengali, and English. The bulk of her 
writings were characterized by a deep concern for the plight of woman, in a feudal/ 
patriarchal society. Like the other “literary domestics”, Sarala too saw no contradiction 
between a worthy home/farly life and participation in the wider socio-political space. 
Even from jail, she evinced a keen concern for the welfare of her “little Tikun” and chides 
her husband for neglecting their child. Overjoyed at the success of the woman's 
association of Orissa, Sarala declared: 


1 feel gratified that my cherished dream of the past has been finally realized. It 
was truly beyond my expectation that the women of Utkal would one day find 
recognition. This is a new chapter in the history of Orissa. Which lover of the nation 
would not be filled with joy in seeing the raising of the woman’s voice? 


Sarala'’s literary output was truly remarkable, given the fact that she had to devote 
time to cater to her multifaceted interests. She tried her hand at many genres including 
poetry, drama, and fiction. However, it is mostly as an essayist and a letter writer that 
she excelled and put to effective use her fiery spirit as a rebel, social activist, and 
reformer. Some of her articles were published in Bengali journals like Debjani. Among 
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her published works in Oriya are Utkalare Nari Samasya, 1934 (The Problem of the 
Women of Orissa), Narira Dabi, 1934 (The Rights of Women), Bharatiya Mahila Prasanga, 
1935 (About the Women of India), Rabindra Puja (A Homage to Rabindranath), Beera 
Ramani, 1949 (The Women of Valour), Bishwa Biplabini, 1930 (The great Revolutionaries 
of the World). As a close associate of Ananda Shankara Ray who wrote both in Oriya and 
Bengali, Sarala was a leading member of Oriya Romanticism. She was one of the six 
who jointly wrote the novel Basanti. 

In Narira Dabi, Sarala outlines a manifesto for women’s empowerment comparable 
to Mary Wollstonecraft's Vindications of the Rights of Women. What impresses us here is 
her extraordinary reading into contemporary history, law, and social life in India and 
abroad. In voicing her indignation against the subordination of women and against 
marital rape, Sarala emerges as a revolutionary woman far ahead of her times. Here is 
Sarala quoting Justice Meccard on matters like marital rape and the right of woman over 
her own body and reproductive self: 


I maintain that the woman's body can never be owned by her husband. It is her own 
property and not her husband's. She can leave her husband at her will; she can 
elect her business or join the political party of her choice. She has full rights to 
decide whether or not she is going to have a child and at what point in time. No one 
can keep a woman under his control on the basis of the fact that he is married to 
her. The woman of this country has won independence; she is a citizen and not a 
slave. One does not get the pleasure of married life from the codes of rules and 
regulations. The success of marriage depends on mutual compassion, mutual 
consideration, mutual forgiveness, mutual sacrifice, and above all, mutually shared 
morality. (translation mine) 


Sarala’s espousal of the cause of women is seldom surpassed by other literary 
feminists in Orissa. While in jail, she writes a letter to her husband Bhagirathi Mohapatra 
which is an index of her revolutionary mind: 


A Letter from Prison 


23-6-30, Vellore 

The Presidency Jail for Women 
Raj Vellore 

(Madras Presidency) 


Dear Bhagu Babu! 


I am glad to tell you that I am having a most delightful time here in the company 
of other political prisoners. Most of us, except three or four, belong to the B class 
prisoners. However, there is no distinction between A and B class politicals. Our 
food is the same, and by the kind courtesy of the Jail Superintendent, we have 
started our own kitchen in a small tin shed specially erected for this purpose. 
Major Khan, the Superintendent, is charmingly delightful in his manners and 
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comes round to our quarters every morning to enquire after us whether we are 
happy and whether our comforts are being attained to. 

Among our company, which mostly consist of Andhra ladies, are two elderly 
widows, both of whom have been sentenced to six months Sl. 

You may perhaps be under the notion that I am idling much my time. I am busy 
with the study of English. The others also are as busy as I am with the study of 
Hindi and English. Some also spin and others practise music. Regular classes 
both in English and Hindi are being conducted, the former by my friend Mrs. 
Lakhsmipathy B.A. and the latter by my dearest friend Durgabai who is a very 
clever, pretty, active young Andhra lady and who was a dictator of the satyagraha 
campaign of Madras. 

From the morning till evening until we go into the lock up, each one of us does 
her work regularly and it looks as though everything is being done in a clock-like 
manner. In the morning soon after our “chotahazrey” some of us sit together to 
study the Bhagavata Gita and I occasionally attend when I feel like going there. I 
have another friend Kamala Devi who also is an Andhra lady and who speaks 
Bengali beautifully. 

During the Puja holidays I want you to come here with Tikun as I am longing 
dreadfully to see both of you and Tikun who, I trust, has been put‘to school and his 
comforts carefully looked after. I would like you very much to keep him under your 
special care and see that he receives at this early age the best possible training, 
as a child’s future always depends upon the manners and environments in which it 
is brought up. Since I am away from home and shan'’t be back for another period 
of six months, the responsibilities of bringing up our only child rests up on your 
shoulder alone. Before 1 came away you made me understand that you would send 
the little Tikun to the Alakashram. If you have not done so, kindly send him as early 
as you can. Let me also suggest to you that it would be better if you could also 
reside in the Ashram along with the child so that he might not feel lonely. 

Give me all the news about Bapa and Maa, also about my Banku bhai, Joti, 
Nani, Mira, Tima, Rini, Shanty and Hari and Bapa Bou and my uncles and aunts. 
What about Gopa babu'’s family? Alaksharam? Write to me as early as you can 
because I am eager to know all about my home and Utka). 

I am looking somewhat fresh and pretty and strong, but as the food consists 
mostly of chillies, and sour, I do not relish it. To compensate for the food which is 
not so much to my taste, the Superintendent has sanctioned me an egg daily. 

You remember that some years ago I lent B. Nayak a sum of Rs.100/- which he 
promised to pay back. The letter of his must be with you and before the (time) 
expires I want you to sue him in the court and realise the money from him. Please 
pay back Rs.15/- to B. Das (Advocate) which I borrowed from him long ago. 

I want half a dozen of Javakusum oil, 3 thick exercise books. Kindly send them 
if possible. Please write to Radhamohan, the brother of Niranjan that he should 
send the books of Rabindranath Tagore, which I left at their house and write to 
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Banshu Ratha, the manager of Utkal Khadi department to send a Khadi thick 
woven nice coloured blanket for me. All my saries have torn. Send me some 
khaddars from my box. Durga wants to see you. My love to Tikun. Please write me 
something, the day routine of Tikun. With Namaskar— 


Yours 
Sarala Devi 


Other literary women of Orissa followed a somewhat different trajectory depending 
on the circumstances of their life and the vocations they followed. For instance, many 
Oriya Brahmo women like Narmada and Pratibha Kar, illustrious daughters of Biswanath 
Kar, editor of Utkala Sahitya, wrote translations and adaptations of texts from Western 
literature such as those by Leo Tolstoy. Narmada'’s pieces such as “Dilemma” dealing 
with the virtues of religious tolerance based on a story by Tolstoy appeared in Utkala 
Sahitya in 1913. Later, many such tales were published in a collection called Prasad (The 
Palace). 

There is much in common between Sarala Devi and the other distinguished literary 
woman of Orissa, such as Kuntala Kumari Sabat who alone can match Sarala’s stature 
as an emancipator, activist, and literary artist. Born into a Christian family, Kuntala’s 
parents were Daniel and Monica Sabat. Kuntala’s story, at once tragic and inspiring, has 
many noteworthy features. She spent parts of her childhood in Burma, where her father 
Daniel was a physician. Later in life, she practised medicine in Delhi and took an active 
part in the “All India Women’s Conference.” Thus, her writings reveal the working of a 
composite culture and exile sensibility. The evocation of the ancestral Hindu memory 
plays a significant part in many of her writings. While Kuntala betrays no anxiety 
regarding minority faith vis d vis the larger world of Hindu symbols, customs, and 
folklore that populate her literary landscape, the question of faith and creativity in 
Kuntala’s world calls for a closer study. 

Kuntala wrote extensively in prose and poetry. She is undoubtedly the best known 
of the literary women in Orissa and her works like “Shefali Prati” (“For Shefali Flower”) 
are frequently anthologized. It is poems like “Shefali Prati” and “Tara Prati” and the 
publication of the poetry collection called Unchawasa that brought her into the literary 
forefront. Later, she published novels like Kalibohu (The Dark Daughter-in-law), 
Parashamani (The Touch Stone), Na “undi (The Woman of Many Tongues), as well as 
Raghu Avrakhita. ee | 

Kuntala combined several seemingly contradictory traits in her personality. Her 
deeply sensitive nature, her concern for the plight of her land, Utkal as well as the 
freedom of India, her empathy for the dispossessed and the underdog in society, and her 
support for the cause of woman's emancipation are seen in her poetry and prose. At 


e text seems to contain several such interests. She seemed to combine 
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reside in the Ashram along with the child so that he might not feel lonely. 

Give me all the news about Bapa and Maa, also about my Banku bhai, Joti, 
Nani, Mira, Tima, Rini, Shanty and Hari and Bapa Bou and my uncles and aunts. 
What about Gopa babu'’s family? Alaksharam? Write to me as early as you can 
because I am eager to know all about my home and Utkal. 

I am looking somewhat fresh and pretty and strong, but as the food consists 
mostly of chillies, and sour, I do not relish it. To compensate for the food which is 
not so much to my taste, the Superintendent has sanctioned me an egg daily. 
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Banshu Ratha, the manager of Utkal Khadi department to send a Khadi thick 
woven nice coloured blanket for me. All my saries have torn. Send me some 
khaddars from my box. Durga wants to see you. My love to Tikun. Please write me 
something, the day routine of Tikun. With Namaskar— 


Yours 
Sarala Devi 


Other literary women of Orissa followed a somewhat different trajectory depending 
on the circumstances of their life and the vocations they followed. For instance, many 
Oriya Brahmo women like Narmada and Pratibha Kar, illustrious daughters of Biswanath 
Kar, editor of Utkala Sahitya, wrote translations and adaptations of texts from Western 
literature such as those by Leo Tolstoy. Narmada’s pieces such as “Dilemma” dealing 
with the virtues of religious tolerance based on a story by Tolstoy appeared in Utkala 
Sahitya in 1913. Later, many such tales were published in a collection called Prasad (The 
Palace). 

There is much in common between Sarala Devi and the other distinguished literary 
woman of Orissa, such as Kuntala Kumari Sabat who alone can match Sarala’s stature 
as an emancipator, activist, and literary artist. Born into a Christian family, Kuntala’s 
parents were Daniel and Monica Sabat. Kuntala’s story, at once tragic and inspiring, has 
many noteworthy features. She spent parts of her childhood in Burma, where her father 
Daniel was a physician. Later in life, she practised medicine in Delhi and took an active 
part in the “All India Women’s Conference.” Thus, her writings reveal the working of a 
composite culture and exile sensibility. The evocation of the ancestral Hindu memory 
plays a significant part in many of her writings. While Kuntala betrays no anxiety 
regarding minority faith vis d vis the larger world of Hindu symbols, customs, and 
folklore that populate her literary landscape, the question of faith and creativity in 
Kuntala’s world calls for a closer study. 

Kuntala wrote extensively in prose and poetry. She is undoubtedly the best known 
of the literary women in Orissa and her works like “Shefali Pratt’ (“For Shefali Flower”) 
are frequently anthologized. It is poems like “Shefali Prati” and “Tara Prati and the 
publication of the poetry collection called Unchawasa that brought her into the literary 
forefront. Later, she published novels like Kalibohu (The Dark Daughter-in-law), 
Parashamani (The Touch Stone), Na'tundi (The Woman of Many Tongues), as well as 
Raghu Arakhita. 

Kuntala combined several seemingly contradictory traits in her personality. Her 
deeply sensitive nature, her concern for the plight of her land, Utkal as well as the 
freedom of India, her empathy for the dispossessed and the underdog in society, and her 
support for the cause of woman's emancipation are seen in her poetry and prose. At 
times, a single text seems to contain several such interests. She seemed to combine 
effortlessly the concerns of her inner, spiritual life with those of the outer world of turmoil 
and conflict. The best of her poetry, as in the case of “Shefali Prati,” is marked by a 
deeply lyrical flow and spontaneity and underline an attempt at self-definition: 
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To the Shefali Flower 
(Shefali Prati) 


Frail is your body, but alive with nectar 

Unimaginable; the Creator's work, beyond reason, its wonder. 
Blossoming unknown far away, deep in the leaves’ recesses. 
But my heart yearns still for your windswept fragrance. 
Reveal to me, distant flower, whose hands have made you so? 


How tender, how enchanting, how fair is your face, 

And how harsh and dark loom the forests around. 

With such grace you bloom in the leaves’ coarse spaces, 
Startling this earth with your scent in the breeze, 

For God’s will it is, to rear the high inside the low. 


See with what care His lotus blooms in the slime, 

In the seashell’s womb the priceless pearl is born; 

How the lightning gleams in the dark clouds’ embrace 
And the koel’s haunting voice brims with sweetness; 
Nothing is so lowly in this world that it bears no perfection. 


Shefali, 

Does your face come floating into my dreams — 
As 1 revel to my heart's delight 

Immersed in your perfume for just one night — 

If for one brief moment you radiate nobility 

Why then should 1 despair of my insignificance? 


Small as I am in this world of atoms and dust, 

I can never imagine the vastness of the universe. 
Insignificant as I am, but my birth not without reason; 
Annihilation for all time isn’t written in my stars— 

Only to bloom for a night, and drop when morning comes. 


(Translated by Jayanta Mahapatra from Utkala Bharati Kuntala Kumari Granthamala, 
Cuttack Students’ Store, 1968). 


That Kuntala played an important role at the national level is evident from 
contemporary accounts. Her life formed the basis of a novel in Hindi called Kalyani by 
Jainendra Kumar. Despite all this, sadly, Kuntala is little known at the national level 
today. 

Kuntala had an untimely tragic death. She died in childbirth and left behind a 
legacy that became a source of inspiration for many literary women in Orissa. There 
were women like Nirmala Devi and Harapriya Devi who wrote powerful poems of the 
inner and outer experiences. Others like Sushila Devi published in the journal Shankha 
(1947) partition stories like “They Too are Humans.” 
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In the post-independence period, prominent literary women like Nandini Panigrahi 
(later Satpathy) in the post-independent period responded to ideological issues such as 
the trade union movements and the other progressive issues of the day. For instance, 
Nandini's “Call of the Chimney,” first published in the leftwing journal Sanket, depicts the 
poignant tale of Siba who is forced to give up his proud sickle in favour of a job in the 
distant factory. “The Chimney's Call”, the author says, can only lead to destitution and 
unmitigated disaster. Yet the ending of the story is not entirely bereft of hope and 
optimism: 


The Call of the Chimney 
(Chimnira Daka) 


At the crack of dawn, as usual, Siba rose and with his prized sickle set out to the 
fields. It was a rain-drenched morning of Shravana. Softly blew the breeze. Layers 
upon layers of chirping birds flew in the vast azure. A curious tremor of joy passed 
through the thick foliage. The sun, an orb of vermilion, was a miracle in the East. 
Siba's gaze went past the playful movement of Nature. Clutching his sickle with a 
firm grip, he walked on, his mud-laced feet ploughing through the field. The paddy 
saplings seemed engaged in a love play with the Zephyr. 

Siba’s gaze gradually became still. All the laughter, tears, joy, and sorrow of 
his life seemed to rest upon the tiny patch of the paddy field. His feet slowed down 
and stopped still in the middle of the field dividers. Pausing for a while, he gazed 
at Phula. It was “Phula”* of the nearby hamlet that he sighted, kneeling down. The 
maiden had already begun sifting through the paddy right from the morning. Like 
the smooth black surface of a block of granite, on her shiny back there lay a strand 
of black hair. Her shapely arms were flung in a spirit of loose abandon. Siba’s 
trance broke by the sudden cry of Dhania: “Oh, Siba, why do you stand here?” 

Siba felt embarrassed. Quickly changing the topic, he said: “Don't you see? I 
am going to the field. Of course, I have no wish to dirty myself in this terrible 
weather! But tell me, do we have a choice? Unless we slush through the mud, who 
would give us a morsel of rice? Arre bhai, aren’t we born into the family of Bauns?”** 
Clearly, there was no time for idle talk. 

Soon, Dhania left for work. And Siba entered the fields. Tying the seven-hand- 
long Khadi around herself and tucking it skilfully around her waist, Phula said: 
“Well, Sibai, why are you so late today?” 


No answer! 
Sticking close to her, Siba knelt down in the middle of the field. Amidst 


endless songs, talk and laughter, the two of them went on sifting the paddy. 


*The word in Oriya literally means ‘flower’; here it is used as proper name with a romantic connotation. 
**A caste of the so-called untouchables in earlier Orissa. 
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Meanwhile, the Sun God rose high in the heaven. Its rays pierced the skin like so 
manv sharp needles. Opening his headgear, Siba sat down on the divider and let 
his sweat dry. Covering the big brass bowl with the anchal of her saree, Phula came 
and stood still. His gaze fixed on her, Siba said: “Phula, why do you suffer so much 
on my account? Why must you always cook a meal for me? After all, who am I to 
vou?” 

In reply, both of them laughed out together. Spontaneously! 


*x* 


Months passed. One auspicious day, Siba and Phula got united in wedlock. 

Mixing salt in the brass vessel laden with rice, Siba said: “Phula, do you 
remember what happened the other day in the field?” Phula laughed aloud. Pulling 
her child close to her chest, she kissed it. Surprised by this unexpected attention, 
the child began to cry. 

While sifting through the field, Siba said: “Look here, Phula! What is it that you 
see in the crack between the branches?” 

Phula raised her head. “What is it?” she asked. “Do you mean there is smoke 
out there?” 

“Yes, indeed!” came the reply. “Do you know what that is? Well, it’s the smoke 
from the chimney of the new factory that has been set up in the town. So many 
workers earn their livelihood there. Come, we too should go there.” Phula felt 
surprised. “No!” she exclaimed, “What good is that factory to us? We are fine as we 
are! Such wonderful light and air. Who would give us such a pure world?” 

“It does not matter if there is no light or air,” Siba replied. “There is money for 
sure! Even after thrashing through the mud and slush the whole year, we can't even 
fill our stomach for even four months at a stretch. Plus, there is always the tyranny 
of the Zamindar. No, we must get going.” 

Dhania, Rathia, and Padia—everyone saw that day that Siba Bhoi followed 
Phula closely with a bundle on his head. Neither the entreaties of friends nor the 
ripe paddy fields—nothing mattered to him. The land had no longer any lure for 
him. He was maddened by the call of the chimney. Possessed, he ran on the 
strange crowded highway. 

Siba found a job in the factory. And so did Phula. Day and night, they toiled. 
There was no rest for them. Only hard labour, donkey’s work! The muscles of 
Siba’s strong arms gradually became slack. His eyeballs seemed to recede inside. 
One could even count the ribs in his wide chest. 

And Phula? Well, her cheekbones became progressively more prominent in her 
pale face. 

Despite work, they could never fill their stomachs. Siba had no more desires. 
In front of him, he saw hundreds of workers toiling away day and night. Not one of 
them could quench his hunger fully. In their broken thatched house wide open to 


the rain, they had absolutely nothing for their sick children, not even a drop of 
medicine. 
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What then could be the meaning of all this? Siba wondered. What was it that 
took away all the proceeds? Where did lakhs and lakhs of rupees disappear? Siba 
got the reply the day the association for the workers was formed. Not just in the 
factory, he searched for his enemies everywhere. They lay scattered—in the village, 
among the relations and kinsmen, among crores of workers. In fact, they thronged 
the world. Nor could he ever keep quiet after sighting them. He knew he must alert 
his friends of the danger. “Let's go, Phula,” he said, “This is no place for us!” 

“Are you mad?” asked Phula. “For ten days, our child has been dying. Where 
can we go in this condition? There has not been a drop of milk or medicine. Nor 
can we hope to ever get it!” “Not just my child. I know that like ours, the children 
of lakhs of workers will perish one day at the altar of the Master’s greed. Today, 
eighteen of us have been dismissed from service. I am one of them. I have lost my 
job! No longer do I have a place to live! I must vacate my house!” 

Siba slumped against the pillar. His eyeballs had a fiery glow. Drops of rain 
water continued to fall on the head of the sick child. 

Phula stared wide-eyed and silent. After a while, she said: “Where can we go 
so late at night, in all this rain! We have toiled for so long. Will our Master not take 
a littie pity on us?” 

“The mercy of the Master?” scoffed Siba. “We don't need it, Phula! Haven't we 
had enough of it? Come on, there’s no time to waste. Let's go.” 

With the limp child on his shoulder, Siba got down, and holding Phula's hand 
plunged into the darkness and rain. In a soft, subdued voice, Phula said: “Shall we 
never return?” 

“Yes, we shall one day. Only after ending the line of the Masters and the 
Saviours!” 

A blast of cold wind from the North drove them to the other pole of the world— 
into the arms of millions of creatures like Siba. 


(Translated by the present writer from Sanket (Cuttack, 1949). 


Similarly, ‘literary domestics’ like Sailabala Das and Bidyut Prabha Devi lent a 
powerful woman’s voice in poetry and prose writings. Sailabala was the first woman from 
Orissa to travel to England for higher studies. Her account of the West was serialized in 
Utkala Sahitya, and her autobiography that records her political and literary life was 
published in 1956. Her personal narrative captures a rebellious spirit constantly 
questioning patriarchal values: 


A Look Before and After* 
Chapter lI—“Railway Activities: Journey from Calcutta to Cuttack” 


More than fifty years ago, there was no direct railway communications from 
Calcutta to Cuttack. In 1898, B.N.R. was just beginning to start the railway bridges. 


* Excerpts from the autobiography by the same title (Cuttack, 1956), written originally in English. 
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Before the train service, we used to come to Cuttack by seagoing vessels and 
steamers. The first train ran from Kolaghat to Jajpur Road Station. Passengers to 
Cuttack used to come by steamers from Chandpalghat to Kolaghat. Once I was 
coming to Cuttack. I left Chandpalghat by steamer and came to Kolaghat. It was 
the month of May and very hot. I was dressed very simply in a plain white sari and 
had on a pair of slippers. My khansama and an a@yah were travelling with me. I found 
four Englishmen and two English ladies travelling in the same steamer for Cuttack. 
The khansama of the steamer came and asked me if I would have my lunch after 
or before the “Saheblog” as they would not have lunch with me. I smiled and said 
I wanted no lunch. We arrived at Kolaghat where a train was waiting on the field. 
There was no building or proper station except a kutcha house. Seeing the mentality 
of the Europeans in the steamer, I felt that I would have some difficulty in getting 
a berth in the first-class compartment. So I sent my khansama ahead with my 
bedding and asking him to spread it out on a lower berth in the first-class ladies 
compartment. It was eleven o'clock in the morning and very hot. The train was a 
long way off and I asked my ayah to follow me with my luggage and I got into the 
compartment before the others. In the meanwhile, the chaprasis of the European 
officials brought down the luggage of their masters. Seeing me in the compartment, 
the chaprasis said: “Memsahibs would not like to travel with a native woman.” Another 
said: “Let us wait till the memsahibs come.” 

In the meantime, the memsahibs arrived with their husbands. The chaprasis told 
their difficulties and why they had failed to put the luggage in. The gentlemen got 
quite red in the face, sent for the guard and asked him to turn the native woman 
(me) out and to tell her to travel in the third class. The guard was more polite and 
had better manners than the Englishmen, who happened to be officials of Cuttack. 
The guard came to me and asked me to show him my ticket, which I did. He went 
back to the gentlemen and told them that I was a first-class passenger and he had 
no right to turn me out. I did not mind being called a “native woman,” for 1 am a 
native woman and proud of it. But the way and the tone in which they uttered it 
seemed like an insult, and I wanted to punish them. I told my khansama to change 
the two third-class tickets to first class, and when he brought the tickets I sent for 
the guard and asked him to lower the upper berth of the other first-class 
compartment where two other European gentlemen were sitting. 

As this was the first train taking a trip to Jajpur Road, many Cuttack gentlemen 
were also travelling to Cuttack by it, and also an Indian regiment bound for 
Madras. They all stood in rows before the train to watch the fun and to see who won 
the battle—whether a lonely native woman or the Europeans. 

I told my khansama to go and sit on the upper berth of the next compartment 
with the Europeans. The man was reluctant to do so. I threatened to leave him 
behind if he failed to take his seat. So he went and sat on the upper berth with his 
legs dangling down and smoking a bin. My poor Madrasi ayah was made to sit on 
the opposite berth of my compartment, leaving sufficient room for the ladies to 
share the berth with her. Seeing my activities, the European gentlemen got 
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desperate and felt their position most humiliating when watched by hundreds of 
natives. They asked the guard again to turn us all out and make room for the 
Europeans. The guard advised them to wait for the Station Master, who arrived just 
then. They told the Station Master to turn the native woman out, who must be only 
a third-class passenger but travelling in first class. The Station Master came to me 
and saw the three first-class tickets. He asked me why I had changed the two 
servants’ tickets to first class. I told him how I was insulted by the Europeans and 
so I wanted to teach them a lesson. They would not only have to travel with a native 
woman, but a native woman's servants, as they are servants of India. The Station 
Master laughed and said: “Serves them right!” Then the Station Master went to the 
European gentlemen and said: “Sir, they are all first-class passengers and I have 
no right to turn them out. Please take your seats as the train will be off in five 
minutes’ time.” He then gave the signal to the guard. The chaprasis were staggered 
to see the helpless condition of their masters and mistresses, whose pride was 
lowered to the dust and they were made to travel not only with a “native woman,” 
but with her servants. 

The other passengers, seeing my victory, saluted and cheered me and went 
into their respective compartments. The two English ladies asked my ayah to sit on 
the floor. My ayah was trembling and wanted to leave her seat, but as my eyes were 
on her, she had to sit where she was. The European gentlemen rushed into the other 
compartment and sat down on the lower berth. The wife of one of the gentlemen 
shouted out: “Alec, Alec, my dear, see the feet of the native servant dangling just 
above our head.” Mr. Alec left his compartment and came running into our 
compartment. I called for the guard and asked him to turn the gentleman out as it 
was a Ladies Compartment and I strongly objected to his travelling in the same 
compartment with me. So he was tumed out. 

At Kharagpur, the gentlemen came to their wives and told them who I was, 
having found it out from my servant, and said that in India no one could have done 
what I did and 1 did it because I was the daughter of Mr. M. S. Das. 

They left at Balasore and I came home by a steamer. I told my father what had 
happened. He did not approve of my putting the servants in the first-class 
compartment. A few days later, these officers came to the Cuttack Club and they 
were found to be the District Magistrate and the District Judge of Cuttack. They 
were members of the Club. Some of the members knew about this incident and 
spoke to them about their rude behaviour to me. They said they did not know I was 
the daughter of Mr. M. S. Das and made apologies to Mr. Das for their behaviour. 
Since then, we became quite friendly, and many a time they laughed over the 
incident with me and paid compliments to my courage. Thus an unhappy atfair 
ended happily. 


Similarly, Bidyut Prabha, who wrote basically in the Romantic mould, distinguished 
herself by many poems that capture the predicament of the literary domestic. For 
instance, her poem “Dilemma” captures vividly the conflict between the reality of 
domestic living versus the urge for literary creativity. The questions are sharp and offer 


an indictment of the hold of patriarchy: 
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The Assault 
(Pratighat) 


The grinding is half done. 
Mhere are you, 

eldest daughter-in-law? 
Unmindful of chores 

that lie piled up 

until nightfall! 


“Am I a bonded labourer? 
Am I to be sold daily 

Only for this house? 

Work, work and more work! 
From morning till night! 


Tell me, 
Is there nothing else 
To life?” 


Is the life of a woman 
meant only for childbirth? 
Only for drudgery and fuel? 
There is no joy 

in holding a pen, 

and no pleasure 

in its abandonment. 


Writing is the greatest 
elixir of all. 

Whoever has savoured it, 
can she escape its lure? 


Never mind the many pitfalls 


on the way. 


Our life a constant turmoil. 
The soul, consumed forever 
with disease and death. 
How can there be in all this, 
time for poetry? 


Today, it's the son's health. 
And tomorrow, it's 

the daughter's stomach ailment! 
Can there be, 

amidst all this, 

the meeting of pen and ink? 
Writing, I know 

cannot fetch me 

food and clothing. 

Nothing in it 

to interest the family. 

It remains 

despite this 

my pleasure, my cynosure! 


Let people say what they like. 
I shall go on flowing, 

Like the mighty river, 

I shall cross 

whatever comes my way 

with a smile 

forever on my lips. 


Writing is the balm 

for all my pain. 

It’s the glory of my sorrow. 
Writing is rain-soaked woods. 
It’s the music of cloudbursts 
during the month of Shravana. 


I wish I could speak of 

the joy that gathers in my heart. 
Like a flame 

in the mouth of storm, 


my poetry 
a luminous lamp! 


(Translation mine) 


Thus, from Kokila to Kuntala down to Nandini and Bidyut Prabha, Oriya literary 
women have clearly covered a great distance. In their relentless and agonizing search 
for meaning in life and literature, in their defiance of patriarchal orthodoxy and received 
wisdom, they helped build an alternate tradition of aesthetics and politics in Orissa. 


Like the prototypical Rebati, they strove steadfastly after knowledge and identity and 
formed a sisterhood of rare distinction. 
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The story of this project is as fascinating as the lives and works of the literary women I 
have tried to record here. It all began during the Fall of 1990 when I was on a Fulbright 
Post-doctoral fellowship in the United States. As a guest of poet Meena Alexander in 
New York City, I chanced to come across the proofs of Women Writing in India by Susie 
Tharu and K. Lalita. The work was brought out then by the Feminist Press, New York. I 
was impressed by the enormous amount of work put in and the fresh ground that the 
volumes had covered. However, I was not equally happy with the Oriya section. This fact 
I pointed out to Susie Tharu upon my return. “Well, people like you should be doing this 
kind of work,” she said with a smile. I decided to take up the challenge. 

The opportunity knocked on my door three years later when a proposal that I had 
submitted to the UGC at a national level selection won me a “Career Award.” In 1994, I 
shifted to Orissa in order to work on “Literary Domesticity in Orissa, 1898-1950.” 

The actual task of research turned out to be more daunting than I had bargained 
for. Unlike the neighbouring provinces of Bengal and Andhra, the state of Oriya language 
instruction and research in Oriya literature are frankly dismal. Due to the peculiar socio- 
cultural and colonial experience it has gone through, the Oriya middle class has chosen 
to embark on a path of modernization (read Anglicization) so aptly seen in Fakir 
Mohan's “Daka Munshi,” where everything Oriya, especially the Oriya language, is infra- 
dig and must be given up for the more valorized English and Hindi. 

The state of research in women's studies is equally lacklustre. The few women 
writers of the earlier period that find an occasional mention—barring perhaps the 
solitary Kuntala Kumari or Bidyut Prabha—have been relegated to the footnotes. They do 
not form part of the literary canon. “Well, if they were good, they would have been there,” 
said one of the male critics with a patronizing cocksureness hard to match. 

This glaring lack of awareness is matched by the poor state of archives and 
libraries in the state. It is a Herculean task to plod through dust and cobweb-ridden 
shelves. The Orissa State Archives and a few private collections alone have holdings that 
are systematically kept. I braved these difficulties and proceeded. 

For my purpose, I chose to concentrate on the period around 1898. As indicated 
earlier, the date marks the publication of “Rebati.” The idea was not to suggest that Oriya 
women did not write prior to that, but that from Reba Ray onwards, literary women began 
to display an increasing concern for issues that relate to the ideology of modernity. Thus, 
while texts that are spiritual and mystical in character are included, for my study the 
primary focus is on writings that relate to the questions of gender and female identity 
and the way they impact on the private and public space. 

Similarly, while I have gone beyond the traditional understanding of literature so as 
to include letters and travel notes, all the texts chosen hopefully make an aesthetic 
appeal—and have a lasting value. 

1 conceptualized my approach with the help of the following set of questions—What 
was the literary response of Oriya women to the issues and ideologies of their times? 
How did pioneering women editors like Reba Ray deal with success and significant 
failure? How did women respond, through their literary writings, to widow remarriage, 
Brahmo Samaj, female education, economic emancipation, colonial yoke, freedom 
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struggle, trade union movement, and partition experience? How did they reconcile these 
concerns with the world of international love and mystical and spiritual experience? 

As 1 dug deeper, I learned that not only had literary women in Orissa left their 
footprints on every issue or event of consequence, often they were at the forefront of many 
such events/movements. They struggled against great odds. Sadly, their legacy lies 
forgotten in the musty chambers of the archives. 

These texts I present here cover the distance from Reba Ray to Bidyut Prabha and 
Basanta Kumari Pattnaik, right up to the early fifties of the last century. The approach 
is chronological. The texts selected hopefully show the linkages that exist among them 
and the way literary women covered an extraordinary range of interests. I hope the 
assessment is objective and not hagiographic. 

Admittedly, the literary women that I deal with all belong to the middle class. The 
project, therefore, cannot claim to be comprehensive in this sense, doing justice to 
women belonging to the other economic strata of society. There are many worlds of 
women beyond the purview of this attempt. Women belonging to lower strata as well as 
courtesans, dancing girls, and the devadasis—all of them must have written about their 
experience. Hopefully, these worlds will be explored in due course by others. 

The search for “the lost tradition”, I believe, is not the unique responsibility of 
women alone, Oriya or otherwise. It is a joint responsibility of men and women. For, our 
identities surely come through our inheritance of our past. Only by this understanding 
can “the lost tradition” become part of our living present. 
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CHAPTER 21 


Panchasakha: The Five Saint-Poets of Orissa 


Ratnakar Chaini 


INTRODUCTION 


Atibadi Jagannatha Das, Krupasidha Balarama Das, Mahdafpurusa Achyutananda 

Das, Siddha-sadhaka Jasobanta Das and Sisu Ananta Das. They did not belong to 
any one caste; but their identification was singular; i.e. they were the ‘Dasas’ (the slaves) 
of Lord Jagannatha and of the whole Universe. Thus said Achyutananda Das: ‘Nahin 
mohara bipraharneé asha/Khyatriya baisyaré nahin varasha/Sana hele mana sarua huyé/Tahun 
Achyuta Sudra bolaé—Barana Samhita. (I chose to be a sudra, for that makes man humble 
and devoted.) 


TT: ‘Panchasakha’ were the five saint-poets of sixteenth century Orissa. They were 


THE LITERARY BACKGROUND OF THE PANCHASAKHA 


To rescue his mother tongue from the domineering influence of Sanskrit, Sarala Das laid 
the foundation of the Oriya language through the vast treasure of his written poetry. 
Contemporary Sanskrit pundits, by contrast, looked down upon Oriya language. The Mukti 
Mandapa of Jagannatha Temple was the focal point of pride for such pundits. To entice 
the pilgrims from distant lands, discussions of Sanskrit scriptures were routinely 
undertaken here. Brahmins earned their daily bread by explicating scriptures everyday in 
this mandapa. Though this teaching fulfilled the needs of only a few, the vast populace of 
Orissa was not benefited by this. While the Sanskrit pundits were honoured in the court of 
the king, the saint poets, the Panchasakha were not easily accepted in the court and they 
had to face many ordeals and tests, because their writings were not in Sanskrit, and also 
because ‘they were not Brahmins. The poets, Jagannatha Das, Balarama Das, 
Achyutananda Das, however, played a significant role in reviving/establishing Oriya. 
They revolted against the Sanskrit supremacy in order to standardize an independent 
modern language and literature in Oriya. Jagannatha Das, Balarama Das and 
Achyutananda Das had to face severe trials before the Brahmins of the Mukti Mandapa. 
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Thev had simplified Sanskrit, which was hitherto inaccessible in their mother-tongue and 
educated the people. Against the autocratic intentions of the Brahmins they set up an 
open, free forum of knowledge, on account of which the Brahmins and pundits wanted to 
suppress the Panchasakhas and even tortured them. Second, they broke away the monopoly 
enjoyed by Brahmins over the scriptures. They transcreated great epics like the Ramayana, 
the Mahabharata, the Harivamsa and the Gita into standard Oriya. They dedicated these 
scriptures to the service of all the people of Orissa. As most of the poets were non- 
Brahmins, the revengeful arrogant pundits prefixed these transcreated books by offending 
words like ‘Sudra’, ‘Teli’ etc. (e.g. Teli Bhagabata and the like) and propagated colloquial 
sayings like, “Vedas are glorified in the words of a Brahmin alone” 

In accordance with the tradition of Jagannatha temple, the Panchasakhas viewed 
society as existing beyond the narrow confines of casteism, for which they had to face 
open protest from the powerful Brahmins. 

In course of time these five rebellious saint-poets of Orissa came in contact with 
Sri Chaitanya, with whom they cooperated for the propagation of his thoughts and 
ideology. The Panchasakhas considered Lord jagannatha as the focal point of their 
devotion. From the very beginning, the fire of Jagannatha consciousness lit up their 
hearts and life. Although their ideals and principles were seemingly identical from the 
very beginning, there was no close similarity among them. Sri Chaitanya brought them 
together under the great umbrella of his cult and friendship grew among them. Other 
followers of Sri Chaitanya, who hailed from Nadia in Bengal, considered themselves 
greater or superior to the Utkaliya Vaisnavas and began to downgrade them so that a cold 
war ensued. Knowing this, Sri Chaitanya conferred the title ‘Atibad?’ (greater than the 
greats) on Jagannatha Das to keep up the dignity of the Utkaliya Vaisnavas. However, this 
created more conflicts and jealousy instead of offering a solution. The conflicts between 
these two groups are evident in the Barana Charita Geeta of Achyutananda. While Sri 
Chaitanya was preaching his spiritual ideas at Puri, except Balarama Das four of the 
Panchasakha poets assembled at the holy shrine of Goddess Sarala at Jhankada. They 
could explore their own creative genius through debate and discussion. They were 
determined to specialize in their respective branches of learning. 

Before resorting to the company of Sri Chaitanya, Jagannatha Das had completed 
composing his Bhagabata and Balarama Das his monumental work Jagamohan Ramayana. 
But the company of Sri Chaitanya assuaged their poetic sense and inculcated deep 
devotional sensibilities into them. It would not be irrelevant to say that these two great 
poets were catalysed by Sri Chaitanya into two great bhaktas or devotees. Among the 
Panchasakhas Jagannatha Das and Balarama Das were first poets and then they became 
bhaktas while the other three were first bhaktas and then became poets later. This is the 
reason why the historical details about the Panchasakha are not found in the writings of 
Jagannatha Das and Balarama Das. Achyutananda was the most prolific and influential 
among the five sakhas (friends). Feeling the pulse of his time he reflected the 
contemporary world in his works. The intense devotional activities of Balarama Das were 
a q and hence socially unsuitable. So he was called a ‘lunatic’ 

WN But Jagannatha was a stable saint. He was much respected by the 
other sakhas. Achyutananda learnt the technique of ‘Sankirtana’ (loud devotional 
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of Sanatana Gosain could not fulfill his spiritual urges and refine his Vaisnavite 
consciousness. So he was intiated by Jagannatha Das at the behest of Sri Chaitanya. The 
edifice of the Panchasakha-friendship can be conceived of by exploring the details of 
their literary resources. 

Though the Panchsakhas were busy in their individual literary worlds, while living in 
different parts of Orissa, their love for Lord Jagannatha united them as one unit. They 
composed philosophical lyrics. The Jagannatha consciousness, like an unseen thread, 
bound them into a single compact ornament. This new consciousness was also an 
encouragement to them for writing poetry jointly and their efforts surprised the scholars 
in our times. Models of such poetry composed jointly by poets are found even today. The 
Panchsakhas became intimate friends to make their national life vibrant and evergreen. 
It was needed at the time and Achyutananda Das was the product of this burning spirit 
of nationalism. 


THE SWEET FRAGRANCE OF PANCHASAKHA CONSCIOUSNESS 


In his magnum opus, The Oriya Mahabharata, Sudramuni Sarala Das has depicted Lord 
Jagannatha as Krishna. According to him, after the end of his Dwarka Leela, the Lord 
reincaranted himself in the Purusottama Khetra (Puri) on the eastern coast. But in this 
incarnation, Krishna was without his consort Radha. This is an example of the extreme 
power of imagination that is rare in other Indian languages to establish Jagannatha as an 
incarnation. Further, eulogizing Sri Jagannatha as Lord Buddha, he has described him 
as nirakara and niranjana. The panchsakhas were in strong accord with Sarala Das and 
accepted Lord Jagannatha as Krishna. Their Jagannatha is Nityakrishna or Goloka Krishna, 
not the Manava Krishna. 

According to the Panchasakha, Lord Jagannatha is the Purnabrahma (Absolute 
self). All the ‘avataras’ of Vishnu emanate from Him and also entered into Him at the 
end. The Purnabrahma jJagannatha is the Sinyapurusa, Nirakara and Niranjana and He is 
enshrined at Neeldchaladhama at Puri as such. Neelachala is Nitya Goloka. The Manava 
Krishna (Lord Krishna in human form) needs permission and austere sadhana (spintual 
discipline) to enter into the holy shrines of the Leela of Nitya Goloka. This heritage of 
wisdom was not encoded in any Sanskrit Kavya or Purana. It was a devotional path 
followed by the Oriya saint-poets, a trend of novel thought which they introduced. 

The Panchasakhas did not renounce the path of their predecessors. On the other 
hand they wre original and appended their ideas to those of their predecessors. 
Achyutananda’s vision of the Purnabrahma Krishna is due to the influence of the 
Brahmavaibarta Purdna. In this purana there are various descriptions of Krishna as 
Saguna, Nirguna, Sakara, Jyotirupa, Tejorupa and Sanatanda. Achyutananda agreed with it. 
So Siunyapurusa of the Brahmavaibrata Purana finds corresponding expression in his 
famous Gurubhakti Geeta, where he writes: 

Dui sé denaré pakshi udikani jai 

Dui sé chakshuré sehu samsara khelai. 

Yeka jé nathilé kana dui galé andha 

Yenu kari nirguna saguna pashé bandha. 
(Gurubhakti Geeta, II) 
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devotional sensibilities into them. It would not be irrelevant to say that these two great 
poets were catalysed by Sri Chaitanya into two great bhaktas or devotees. Among the 
Panchasakhas Jagannatha Das and Balarama Das were first poets and then they became 
bhaktas while the other three were first bhaktas and then became poets later. This is the 
reason why the historical details about the Panchasakha are not found in the writings of 
Jagannatha Das and Balarama Das. Achyutananda was the most prolific and influential 
among the five sakhas (friends). Feeling the pulse of his time he reflected the 
contemporary world in his works. The intense devotional activities of Balarama Das were 
somewhat unconventional and hence socially unsuitable. So he was called a ‘lunatic’ 
(Matta Balarama). But Jagannatha was a stable saint. He was much respected by the 
other sakhas. Achyutananda learnt the technique of ‘Sankirtana’ (loud devotional 
recitations) from him and always honoured him as ‘Sakhagurw’. The spiritual teachings 
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of Sanatana Gosain could not fulfill his spiritual urges and refine his Vaisnavite 
consciousness. So he was intiated by Jagannatha Das at the behest of Sri Chaitanya. The 
edifice of the Panchasakhéafriendship can be conceived of by exploring the details of 
their literary resources. 

Though the Panchsakhas were busy in their individual literary worlds, while living in 
different parts of Orissa, their love for Lord Jagannatha united them as one unit. They 
composed philosophical lyrics. The Jagannatha consciousness, like an unseen thread, 
bound them into a single compact ornament. This new consciousness was also an 
encouragement to them for writing poetry jointly and their efforts surprised the scholars 
in our times. Models of such poetry composed jointly by poets are found even today. The 
Panchsakhas became intimate friends to make their national life vibrant and evergreen. 
It was needed at the time and Achyutananda Das was the product of this burning spirit 
of nationalism. 


THE SWEET FRAGRANCE OF PANCHASAKHA CONSCIOUSNESS 


In his magnum opus, The Oriya Mahabharata, Sudramuni Sarala Das has depicted Lord 
Jagannatha as Krishna. According to him, after the end of his Dwarka Leela, the Lord 
reincaranted himself in the Purusottama Khetra (Puri) on the eastern coast. But in this 
incarnation, Krishna was without his consort Radha. This is an example of the extreme 
power of imagination that is rare in other Indian languages to establish Jagannatha as an 
incarnation. Further, eulogizing Sri Jagannatha as Lord Buddha, he has described him 
as nirakara and niranjana. The panchsakhas were in strong accord with Sarala Das and 
accepted Lord Jagannatha as Krishna. Their Jagannatha is Nityakrishna or Goloka Krishna, 
not the Manava Krishna. 

According to the Panchasakha, Lord Jagannatha is the Purnabrahma (Absolute 
self). All the ‘avataras’ of Vishnu emanate from Him and also entered into Him at the 
end. The Purnabrahma Jagannatha is the Sunyapurusa, Nirakara and Niranjana and He is 
enshrined at Neelachaladhama at Puri as such. Neelachala is Nitya Goloka. The Manava 
Krishna (Lord Krishna in human form) needs permission and austere sadhana (spiritual 
discipline) to enter into the holy shrines of the Leela of Nitya Goloka. This heritage of 
wisdom was not encoded in any Sanskrit Kavya or Purana. It was a devotional path 
followed by the Oriya saint-poets, a trend of novel thought which they introduced. 

The Panchasakhds did not renounce the path of their predecessors. On the other 
hand they wre original and appended their ideas to those of their predecessors. 
Achyutananda’s vision of the Purnabrahma Krishna is due to the influence of the 
Brahmavaibarta Purana. In this purdana there are various descriptions of Krishna as 
Saguna, Nirguna, Sakara, Jyotirupa, Tejorupa and Sandtana. Achyutananda agreed with it. 
So Siunyapurusa of the Brahmavaibrata Purana finds corresponding expression in his 
famous Gurubhakti Geeta, where he writes: 

Dui sé dénarée pakshi udikan jai 

Dui sé chakshuré sehu samsara khelai. 

Yeka jé nathilé kana dui galé andha 

Yenu kari nirguna saguna pashé bandha. 
(Gurubhakti Geeta, 11) 
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(The bird flies with its two wings to see the world with its two eyes, without which 
one is blind; thus, like the two eyes, ‘Nirguna’ and ‘Saguna’ are linked together). 

Saint-poets like Achyutananda have showed both the path of devotion and wisdom 
for the attainment of the formless Jagannatha of Nityagoloka. They have established the 
path of discipline with Hathajoga and Rajajoga. The success of the physical and spiritual 
discipline of a sadhaka depends on the availability of various experiences of his guru. 
Though there were many books in Sanskrit and Prakrit languages on it, they had laid 
stress upon yogic sadhana of the guru. 

The Panchasakhas are yogis as well as devotees. Though they were practising yoga 
for the attainment of the divine, they had also experienced the necessity of navadha 
bhakti (nine kinds of devotion). They had resolved the path of jnanamishra bhakti yoga by 
the admixture of Jnanayoga and Bhaktiyoga. Lord Jagannatha was the chief Lord of 
devotional worship of the Vaisnavas of the Panchasakha sect. In their opinion, Jagannatha 
and Purusottoma are one and the same. They had assumed Jagannatha as Purusottama 
and Shreekshetra or Puri as Purusottama Kshetra. The Panchasakha poets are successful 
sadhakas. So they were the masters of several occult and esoteric powers. Their wonderful 
activities amazed the society and lured many to be their followers. They had presented 
Lord Jagannatha as the symbol of all religions and composed powerful lyrics on this 
theme. These poems created sincere interest in everyone. On the other hand, these lyrics 
and songs became the chief text of the contemporary literature. It was an easy way to 
preach divine ideas to common people. The popularity of the poems reached the ears of 
the king. Gajapati Pratapruda Deva, during his short stay at Puri, heard about these poets 
and wanted to know their worth. He put these poets to many ardous tests. The ordeals 
faced by the Panchasakhas have become legends. 

In the sixteenth century, the popularity of Buddhism lost its ground to the strong 
influence of Hinduism. Meanwhile the Buddhist preachers had divided Buddhism into 
several sects. In the meantime Lord Buddha had been counted among the Vedic and 
Puranic gods. The difference between Hindu and Buddhist rituals and philosophies was 
undermined. During this period, Buddhsm only survived as a philosophy. Though some 
scholars say that the philosophy of the panchsakha was the faint reflection of Buddhistic 
wisdom, in fact their philosophy was centred on Lord Jagannatha of Puri. 

Chaitanya Deva'’s most favoured place of worship was Puri, where the Panchasakhas 
were living at that lime. The patronage of Gajapati Prataprudra Deva and Ray Ramananda 
provided Sri Chaitanya with many opportunities to propagate his philosophy of love 
between Radha and Krishna. The religious circle of Sri Chaitanya was further enhanced 
due to the cooperation of the Panchsakhas, who were greatly benefited by the divine 
presence of Sri Chaitanya. Chaitanya could not forget the sweet fragrance of the religious 
life of Orissa till the end of his life. Living at Puri for about twenty years, he left his 
mortal body here. 

This much can be said with certainty about the Panchasakhas that Lord Jagannatha 
was the God of their soul, their god of worship. Sri Chaitanya was only an accidental 
preceptor. Even if Chaitanya had not come to Puri the Panchasakha philosophy would 
have made a mark in Orissa. Except for the guru’s initiation and their experiences of 
being in the company of learned sadhus, they had their own ideologies. In certain places 
Achyutananda has described his four sakhas (colleagues) as sakhas (branches). Though 
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they had differences in their cultish paraphernalia, in the art of ‘chit@ or smearing their 
forehead, hands, chests with the sandal paste, in methods of worship and in chanting of 
holy names, nevertheless, their religious orientation and trends of thought were identical, 
because of which they were called sakhas (colleagues) as well as sakhas (branches). 
They were the branches of the huge tree that constituted the cult of Lord Jagannatha. 

Their rebellion against Brahminism resulted in the creation of a new religious 
socialistic structure. Any body could be a Vaishnava as there was no stratification of 
Brahmin, Kshatriya, Vaishya or Sidra, among them. They considered all human beings as 
the same. Even some Muslims converted themselves and became Vaishnavas. A Muslim 
of Yosohar district of Bangladesh became Hari Das, a Vaishnava and lived at Puri. He 
was also an intimate friend of the Panchasakhas. Bhakta Hari Das was buried in a grave 
of sand at the Swargadwara of Puri after his death. There are also examples of many 
Muslim Vaishnava poets writing divine lyrics of very high quality on Lord Jagannatha. 

To sum up, it can be said that the foundation of the Panchasakha philosophy is 
based upon the worship of Nirakara Sinya Brahma (the formless, absolute Soul). In this 
way of worship, importance is given to the control of all senses. A disciple learns it from 
a sadguru, an honest pious teacher, by offering total surrender of himself at his feet. 
Achyutananda in one of his books has said, “With a mind that has not been calmed and 
made ready for further attainments, all yogic practices and austere repetitions are sure 
to go in vain. Mind is thus the guru, it is the root, the real player. Mind is the Bhagabata 
and the Geeta; and when that is not ready and confident, even nectar is sure to taste 
bitter.” 

If a man’s inner soul does not submit to the path of ‘Bhakti? and ‘Sadhana’, he can 
not become a real ‘bhakta’. He must have a powerful and refined sensibility to receive 
genuine knowledge from his guru. So Achyutananda has ridiculed the pseudodisciples in 
many of his poems. He hated the false Vaisnava occupationists, the mahantas (abbots) 
and the egoistic sadhus and to rescue and discipline society, they had advanced a few 
steps more than the other sakhas. For recognizing real bhaktas he had prescribed rules 
and had enshrined them in many of his lyrics and chants. 

Explaining to his disciples the attributes of a devotee, he had once said: 


There are bhaktas who go on chattering the name of the Lord without rest. There 
are bhaktas who will take food from any home. There are bhaktas who perform 
occult acts and bhaktas who make false offerings. There are wandering bhaktas who 
carry flags to parade their devotion, and there are bhaktas who are smeared all over 
the body (with dust or ashes). But he who has attained a right understanding of the 
Divine, is the real bhakta, a bhakta who has the inward eye to see God within him 


and in everyman, and he is the best. 
(Guru Bhakti Gita, Ch, 11) 


Thus the chief ideal of the Panchasakhdas was that, as bhaktas they would be faithful, 
humble, learned, selfless, active, benevolent and affectionate. All these abstract ideas 
and principles moulded the spirit of their poetic life and its sweet fragrance cleansed 
the supertitions and dogmas in their society. Of course, to recognize the true Panchasakha 
one has to breathe in the fragrant air of their poetry. 
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The literary sphere of the Panchasakhas is far wider in all its dimensions, and had 
a tremendous impact on the people. The Bhagabata of Jagannatha Das had become part 
and parcel of the spiritual and social life of the Oriyas. The sentiment was rightly 
expressed in the popular saying that, 


Even if the Bhagabata was heard a thousand times, 
Still my heart is not contented. 
(jété kahile Bhagabata santosa nohé mora chitta) 


In addition to his greatest contribution, Bhagabata, ‘Arthakoili \ ‘Stuti’ and ‘Janana'’ bear 
the true spirit of ‘Panchasakha’ concept. Balaram Das's small poems (gitas) and lyrics 
reveal innovative ideas. Yasovanta and Ananta have contributed poems which are 
testimony of the Panchasakha ideologies. On the whole, the Panchasakha poetry can be 
categorized into the following broad heads for the sake of analysis and interpretation of 
the special characteristic features that lie therein. 

(i) Concept of Worship, (i) Theory of the Self and Universe, (iii) The Creation 
Theory, (iv) Theory of Devotion, (v) Theory of Meditation, (vi) Theory of Nirguna and 
Saguna, (vii) Theory of Nama and Dhama, (viii) Theory of Reasoning, (ix) Theory of 
Mystic Action, (x) Jagannatha Cult, (xi) Avatar and Rebirth, (xii) Guru Cult and (xiii) 
Atheism. 


(i) Upasana-tattva: (Concept of Worship) 


Brahman is not easily conceivable within the limited power and knowledge of common 
men. He is endless, shapeless and beyond any description and hence not realized in 
physical vision and temporal awareness. That is why the great thinkers and practitioners 
have introduced the concept of worship for the growth of the self and the soul. Though the 
Universe is manifested secretly in the soul or in other words, the Omniscient is present 
in each animate being, still to feel Him as such is very difficult. God and beings are but 
inseparable, though not clearly visible or spelt out unless that advaita (inseparable) state 
is attained. 

The knowledge acquired by the pantheist Aryan Rishis was expressed in the 
concrete form of Vishnu, Indra, Agni, Yama, Varuna and Sirya etc. The shapeless 
unimaginable Nirguna Brahma was used to be worshipped as embodied, in the form of 
different Gods and separate names. 

The sakara upasana (idol worship), or the concept of worship in a concrete form, 
rests on the famous Puranic theory of Avataravada. The shapeless, formless and 
indescribable Brahman incarnates Himself on earth for universal good. Srikrishna, 
Srirama, Bamana, Nrushingha are mere incarnations and are different from the Purna 
Brahma. Besides, in the spiritual vision of the devotee He receives oblation as the 
‘Embodiment of All Souls’ 

The Panchasakhas, who beleive in knowledge of being while referring to the concept 
of worship of the personal, have stressed on three spiritual trends of thinking: the first is 
the theory of the soul and the universe coming under Yoga, the second consists in the 
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Vedic system of worship while the third is the Avatar Theory approved by the puranic 
tradition. While describing the method of worship to Srikrishna they have established 
the importance of the Self. The Soul is Omkara and holds the body, mind and the drop 
of life. The Soul is the great deity and branch of all theories. During idol worship, the 
spiritual power of the worshipper’s self being transformed in to the image, fulfils the 
desire of the disciple. Idol worship or worship of individual gods is meant for development 
of the soul. This is why the formless Brahma manifested to concrete forms to fulfill the 
desires of devotees. This is the eternal tradition of Indian spiritualism. Its reflection we 
find in Panchasakha literature. 


(ii) Pinda-Brahmanda Tattva: (Theory of the Self and the Universe) 


Pinda-Brahmanda Tattva is the theory of reflection of universe in the individual soul, or the 
soul is the symbol of the universe. It occupied a place of importance in Sahajayana, a 
school of thought with antiquities and descriptions of various yogic practices in Tantric 
scriptures. In Sahajayana, the body as the symbol of the universe was accorded the 
topmost prionity. Poets have expressed this idea thus: 


Fifty six million thousand creatures unite 
In multi-forms for the Lila, thus writes Achyuta. 


Right from Buddhism to the Nathas and Panchsakhas, this universe-in-the-self 
concept exercised great influence. While the Buddhists worship the Buddha in their 
hearts, the Nathas worship Siva in their bodies and the Vaishnavas worship Vishnu. In the 
couplets of Sahajia Sidhacharyas there are vivid descriptions of the body and its yogic 
exercise along with visualizing the universe within the body. In religion and philosophy, 
while discussing the universe-soul concept, it is concluded that the transitory physique of 
the yogi elevate and unite the soul to the vast universe. The yogz, while he achieves success 
in austerity, feels the universe in him and glimpses the great purusa; he discovers the 
universe in him and vice-versa. 

The yogi, after attainment of knowledge, finds in his own body the sun, the moon, 
the planets, stars, the gandharvas, gods, demons, yakhgs, monks and ascetics, and all the 
animate and inanimate things of the universe. In Siddha-Sidhanta Samgraha, it has been 
depicted that the primeval Self comes from the Self and from it comes the formed Self, 
then the great Self and from it the Natural Self and from the Natural Self comes the 
Organic Self. In the third instruction of Siddha Siddhanta Paddhati, it has been mentioned 
that Self belongs to the family of the universe. In this body, which is the abode of Siva and 
Sakti, there reside different men, castes, creatures, seven seas, nine pieces of earth, 
mountains, rivers and rivulets, various planets, satellites, etc. Achyutananda is of the 
opinion in his Sinya Geeta that all pilgrimages, all knowledge, all incantation and all 
divine garlands are present in the body. Jagannatha Das admits the presence of five 
great elements of earth, water, air, light and sky in the body. 

In Panchasakha literature Siinya is Purusa. These Siunya and Purusa represent the 
Self and the Universe. The poets remark that the body and universe are but one and 
inseparable. What the body begets, becomes the action of the universe. There are five 
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elements and five lives in the body. Twenty four nature are there inside the body. Right 
from insects to the Brahman all these inhabit the body. In Achyuta's Harivansa, the 
concepts of Self and the Universe have been depicted through multi universal forms. In 
the theory of Self and Universe, Yasoda discovers the concept of the Formed Universe 
in the mouth of Krishna while he was eating soil. Nanda too glimpses the great Universal 
Form of Srikrishna while explaining Ekadashi. These episodes illustrate the concept of 
Self and Universe (Pinda-Bramanda Tattva). Body and the world are different from each 
other. But the creations of body are action of the world. They opine that through the 
Puraka, Rechaka and Kumbhaka austerities, the concept of Self and Universe can be 
comprehended. To Yasovanta it is secret knowledge and should not be taught to an 
ignorant person. 

If the Universe can not be reflected in miniature, in the self then the whole effort 
goes in vain. In the world, the game of hide and seek of both is going on and on. None 
leaves the other. They have identified themselves as experts in the field, thus interpreting 
such an outstanding theory of Self and the Universe. 


(iu) Srusti-tattva: (Theory of Creation) 


The Panchasakha poets have described both creation and dissolution in their literature. 
This is a very old concept. Initially, the Universe had nothing but space only. It was a 
desne dungeon. The black Brahman is the Primodial Stuff. Some opine this as Avyakta 
(inexpressible). The Vaisnavas are of the view that ‘Aham’ and ‘Jdam’ evolved out of this 
still Brahma after a fairly long time. Aham means ‘I’ (self) and ‘/Idam’ begets Prakruti and 
Purusha. The theory of creation rests on a mythological tradition. According to the 
primodial belief creation originated from the visible objects of nature. Under this garb 
in the Vedic literature first, the blue print of a formless imaginative concept of creation 
took place. In the Purusa Sukta and Narada Sukta of the Rigveda, there is a mystic element 
of creation. Adipurusa (Vishnu) adorned with innumerable heads, eyes and legs, covered 
up the whole of the Visva Brahmanda—the earth, the heaven, the under world and space, 
etc. The creation theory of India, to a great extent, is based on the Purusa Sukta. It is also 
an essence of various puranic scriptures. Hence the Rigvedic concept took a new turn in 
the Bhagabata. This colossal object as the Egg of Brahma and its creator Brahma is 
described as Hiranya Garva. In the Bhagavata this dead egg in the womb of Hiranya 
Garva was once again brought back to life by Surya (the Sun), who was named after this 
as Martanda. The Sun's flooded rays shone over this dormant Universe for a million 
years, and created Jeeva Purusha or Vyaktipurusha. Therefore, the Sun is the root of all 
creations. The Sun is also the prime personality (Adya Purusa), the creator according 
to the Purusa Sukta. The creation of life and the Universe with all the visible objects of 
the world are contributions of the Sun. The innovative idea of knowledge (jnana), 
meditation (tapah) and the concept of Satya Loka (world of truth) as well as the concept 
of different islands and landmasses are creations of the Bhagavata. It presents a perfect 
identity of the world. 

In the Hatha Yoga Pradipika, Siva, the Supreme Guru, has been portrayed as the 
source of sound waves. It can be stated here that the whole episode of the creative 
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process is part of the nature of Yogamdaya. The Panchasakha poets have dealt with the 
creation theory from two points of view: One of them is the solution of sins and the other 
is mercy. Destruction occurs when the world is overcome by sins. Then there is need for 
re-creation. In other words, the world is governed by conflicts and its solution is the first 
prerequisite. 

Karuna (kindness) has a greater role in the world. When the formless takes a 
concrete form, karuna evolves out of it and its sacred showers flood the creation. 

_ The Panchasakhas have mentioned in their Creation Theory that there was only 
Siunya Purusa (Isolated Brahma). He desired to procreate and split himself into two 
halves of his own accord. 

The Panchasakhas have imagined the creation design accepting the Vedic, Buddhist 
and Tantric ideas. They argue that there are two aspects of creation, the Pravrutti 
(involvement) and Nivruti (alienation). When the Purusa desires, the first step begins in 
Nature for procreation. This is called the Pravrutti. Brahma is the supreme power in the 
process. After creation comes the delusion. In the visible world, the whole creation is 
reduced to the mortal elements. This is the dissociation process. Then Nature comes to 
a standstill after destruction of the whole creation. In the process of creation, existence 
and delusion, the three Prime Gods are Brahma, Vishnu and MahesSwara. Vishnu is the 
embodiment of all sciences and symbol of all powers, Siva or Rudra is the God of 
destruction. In the Saundarya Lahari (Waves of Beauty), these Trinity Gods are called 
Hari, Hara and Viranchi. ‘Om’ the three letters A, U, and Ma are symbolic 
representations of the trinities. The three stages of the creation process are reflected 
through the incantations. 

Shishu Ananta Das writes thus on creation and delusion: Pralaya came after many 
yugas and delusion occurred all around. Mountains sank in water which rose up to 
Dhrubaloka. Consequent upon the immense increase of water the seats of the gods in 
heaven were at stake. Hence they assembled on the Meru mountain in Sudharma 
conference. With rapid increase of water, Meru too was pushed up and the gods were 
made safe. Vishnu applied the Chakra which beheaded Meru and the gods became 
victims of pralaya. Then the Formless resided under a banyan leaf. His residence was 
confined to a twelve fingered area (about six inches). He was blue in colour. The 
Formless who had taken up nectar was in yogic sleep having put the entire universe into 
his belly. After yogic meditation, the Formless Brahman desired to blueprint the re- 
creation. Kala (Time) came out of it and he dreamed of Yogamaya and the divine seaman 
was discharged creating ‘Hrim, ‘Klim’ and ‘Slim’, out of which Brahma, Vishnu and Siva 
were created. After this the universe came into existence (Hetu Udaya Bhagavata, Ch. 3). 
This doctrine of the Panchasakhas bears the testimony of symbolic expression of the 


great universal creative system. 


(iv) Bhakti Tattva: (Doctrine of Devotion) 


The Odissan Vaishnavas are practitioners of devotion based on knowledge. They believe 
in emancipation through knowledge. That is why they have discussed many scriptures to 
acquire knowledge. Ideas comes from knowledge and its application and the Bhéagavata 
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is an outcome of such innovative ideas. Knowledge paves the foundation of devotion, they 
believe. Its ultimate aim is to meet the Bhagavan. The Panchasakha literature illustrates 
many such episodes. Knowledge means the knowledge of Nirguna Brahma. Sometimes 
knowledge refers to knowledge of the Formless. Iswar Das in Chaitanya Bhagavata has 
depicted Shree Jagannatha as the incarnation of knowledge. The Odissan Vaishnavas 
have taken the Geeta, the Bhagabata, Scriptures, Vedanta, Yogant, Nagant, Mantras and 
Tantras, etc. as sources of knowledge. Their view may be expressed thus: 

Devotion is love of the Parameswar. It is divided into para and apara. Apara is 
devotion of the Formless (Siimya), which includes nine episodes like listening, singing 
and surrendering oneself before His feet. It is also known as “Nabadha Bhakti!” (nine 
kinds of devotion). Para is knowledge-oriented devotion. Its sole objective is to achieve 
emancipation through knowledge. Panchasakhas are the devotees of this discipline. They 
are of the opinion that knowledge is inevitable in order to feel God's presence. First is 
to know Him through scriptures and devotion. This is called ‘Jnana’ in Sanskrit. The 
Panchasakhas opine that knowledge makes the path of devotion easier. But in Gaudiya 
Vaishnavism, Bhakti (piety) is beyond knowledge, action, tapasya and sadhana. First 
comes devotion and knowledge comes next. Knowledge is meaningless without devotion, 
say the Gaudiya Vaishnava philosophers. They further say that it might be possible to 
worship the Brahman. It may be practicable to realize God by unattached devotion and 
action without expectation of fruit. But it is not possible to achieve the grace of God, 
which is achievable through devotion and love. Devotion with knowledge may be achieved 
through Suddha Bhakti. Knowledge comes of its own accord if Bhakti is there. Love is the 
ultimate goal of Bhakti and Krishna Bhakti is its essence. 


(v) Yoga Tattva: (Doctrine of Yoga) 


Yoga or Yoga of the body (Kaya Sadhana) is very remarkable in the Panchasakha literature. 
Patanjali is the pioneer of Raja Yoga. Yoga usually is ‘to control the mind' Abodes of the 
mind are body, which can use eight means to control the mind, namely, yama, niyama, 
asan, pranayam, pratyahara, dharanda, dhyana and samadhi. In Rajayoga, the mind is 
controlled by those eight means. Yoga means the union of self and the universe. Its other 
definition is the control of mind, impulses and desires. The Panchasakhas have accepted 
four types of yogas such as Aaramdha, Hatha, Parate and Nimudhee. Hatha Yog is present 
in their method of devotion. It is a scientific method of devotion through the body. It is 
an internal yoga. The practitioner endeavours to arouse and promote the Kundalini force 
which is in a dormant state. It crosses the six chakras in Susumna and touches the 
Sahasrta. 

In Yoga, this life force comes out through the Eda, Pingala or through the left and 
southern nasal inlets. Closing the external passages of these two nerves, pranayam is 
practiced and the life force is left upward and connected to the original Chakradhwani of 
the Susumna on restriction on food. Astanga Yoga rests on yam, niyam, Gasan, pranayam, 
pratyahar, dharana, dhyan and samadhi. The practitioners ought to take satwika (secular 
and sacred) food giving up rajasika and tamasika foods. He ought to control the five 
senses or indriyas. Then by virtue of Astanga Yoga he takes the life force upwards to the 
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Sahasradal Chakra. This is called Suddha Chakra Yoga. The six catagories of Yogas 
imagined for physical enlightenment are linked to the muladhara, swadhisthana, manipura, 
anahat, nisuddha and aajna chakras. These hexa Chakra Yogas in Tantra are known as 
Kundalini Yoga. Poet Achyuta has compared Inala, Pinala and Susumna with rivers. 
According to the Saktas (worshipper of Goddess), the Pranayam Yogas are of three types 
such as Puraka, Rechaka and Kumbhaka. To inhale the air inside is Puraka, to confine it 
within is Kumbhaka and to let it out is Rechaka. 

The practitioner acquires knowledge after the life breath is drawn to the andhat 
chakra. This knowledge is extended from the breathing organ to the naval circle 
(navichkra). The practitioner promotes the prana, apana, udana and jndna air to the 
visuddha chakra. The air in the visuddha chakra is called saman, which the practioner 
assimilates with other air and brings life to the aja chakra. There is no air in the ajnia 
chakra. For this the practitioner need make no effort as the air reaches the aGjna chakra 
through a delicate inlet. The practitioner hears incessant rhythm here. In Tantra it is 
called Na'da and Lord Siva is its God. Achyutananda, Yasovanta and Ananta have 
compared this rhythm with Omhkara. For this yoga, three nerves, the Inala, Pinala and 
Susumna are related. The Panchasakhas have established the air Yoga in view of this great 
Yogic tradition. 

According to Balarama Das, yoga is to be united with the Great Brahman by 
completely controlling the impulses and the senses. Ananta Das has adopted the opposite 
yogic system in the guise of mysticism. 

Achyutananda has depicted Chhayavbada (illusionism) in his books, Abad Jyotiyogara 
Mahatmya, Siunya Samhita, Tattva Bodhini, Chhayalishi Patala, etc. In the Sunya Samhita 
there are depictions of mystic yoga and jyoti yoga. The Panchasakha poets too have 
described Abad Yoga along with mystic and jyoti sadhana. 


(vi) Saguna and Nirguna Upasana Tattva: (Saguna and Nirguna Worship Theory) 


The Panchasakha poets not only advocate Nirguna Brahma, they also believe in the Formed 
Brahma, Param Brahma being omnipresent. He is at the same time Nirguna (attributeless) 
and Nirakara (formless). These are the areas of study of the Panchasakhas. 

Worship of the formed deity is required to achieve knowledge. Realization of 
Nirguna Brahma and identification of mind is possible. But worship of Nirguna Brahma is 
not possible. The practitioner shall have to accumulate the Great Brahma in vision and 
mind before resuming Yoga. The Panchasakhas have accepted Nirguna Brahma in their 
philosophy of Yoga, but in their books and devotional poems, the Rama Lila and Krishna 
Lila are amply depicted, which come under formed worship. Thus sometimes they 
are taken as worshippers of Sakara Brahma. But from the religious philosophy as well as 
from the devotional point of view, if we differentiate these two, there would be no 
confusion in it. | | 

According to the Panchasakhas there is recycling in devotion just as creation, 
destruction and re-creation are three episodes in the theory of creation. Formless appears 
as Formed and again this becomes Formless. 
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In the writings of the Panchasakha poets there is a clear picture of formed worship. 
Radha-Krishna, Rama-Sita, Jagannatha, Balabhadra and Sakti and other deities are found in 
their literature. So they have accepted formed worship. 

Achyutananda in many cases has described Krishna as Nirguna Brahma along with 
Sakara worship. According to him, Radha-Krishna Lila is also the Lila of Paramatma, the 
Great Divine Soul. He intermingles Sakara worship with Nirakara worship. In his body the 
poet imagines Sinya (formless), he visualizes the Jyoti Brahma there as well as the twin 
images of Radha and Krishna and their eternal Rasa Lila. The twin symbolizes Shree 
Jagannatha as well as the glowed image Parama Brahma. So the Panchasakhas are 
worshippers of Duvaita, the worshippers of both Saguna and Nirguna Brahma. Lord 
Jagannatha is their Supreme Deity. They worship the image of the Lords and describe 
Shreekshetra as the Eternal Vaikuntha. So the Kaivalya or Prasada of the Lord is considered 
as the means to their emancipation. But side by side they visualize Jagannatha as a glow 
in the emptiness. They have brought about a nice amalgamation of the formed and 
formless worship. 

Shishu Ananta, in Jriana Lahan, speaks of the mutual relaionship between the two 
philosophers. For the practice of inexpressible Nirguna Yoga the pranav, mantra, yantra 
and tantra are prayed for. Along with all the Mantras and Yantras, Trivija, thirty two 
aksharas, sixteen gunas, thirty two lettered-mantras, eight ekakshara (single lettered), 
twentyfour lettered Gayatri, are the means to the non-devotional sysem. This reveals both 
Formed and Formless worship. 


(vii) Nama Tattva: (Theory of Name) 


In Kaliyug, name is the best means of Yoga. The Panchasakha poets have realized this 
truth. They maintain that name is Brahma which is omnipresent. It is present in all souls. 
It is also Avyaya (unchangeable) and Anadi (rootless), Avinashi (indestructible) and at 
the same time it is Bahurupee (of variegated forms). About the name theory and name 
philosophy, it is stated that name and the possessor of a name are inseparable. It means 
that the name bears quality which is equal to what the God has possessed. The devotee 
reciting the name of God acquires power. The same thing comes out of a recitation of the 
name of the Guru. Disciples acquire miraculous powers by practising the divine name. 
This concept has been repeatedly described in Vaishnav scriptures. It is inevitable to 
know the name in order to realize Form; in other words, Name bears no importance 
without Form. In this context Achyutananda says that the Nirakara was involved from 
nothingness, from Formless to assemblage (thula), from assemblage to nothingness 
(Sinya) and out of nothingness came the Great Formless Brahma. The existence of Name 
is universal. Uttering the Name saves the utterer from the punishment of Yama. Balarama 
Das, in a small poem, has described Name as the saviour from sin and cause of 
emancipation. 

The Panchasakha poets have established themselves as great practitioners of Nama. 
Shishu Ananta uses the Name theory in analysis of yogic thesis. He has termed the 
Name as Ekakshara, Pranava and unknown Gayatn.. The Anakara Samhita of Achyutananda 
Das has depicted only the importance of Name (Nama) and its sovereign powers. 
Analysis of the first Mantra of the Gayatri and mystic theories have been repeated in the 
writings of the Panchasakhas. Very often Pranava has been compared to Brahma. 
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(viii) Dhama Tattva: (Theory of Place) 


The Panchasakhas are scholars of self searching research. While dealing with the theory 
of self and the universe, they have realized Shreekshetra and Jagannatha within themselves. 
Shree Jagannatha is widely acclaimed as the deity of Adivasis, Buddhists and Jains. He is 
the only deity assimilating all religions in Himself. He is the God universally accepted. 
It is a rare religion with universal significance, tolerance and secular values. Many 
religious gurus, disciples, scholars and ascetics have been overcome by the philosophy 
of Jagannatha. The mortal beings become sacred on touch of the holy dust of the ‘Bada 
Danda’ (the Grand Road leading to the temple of Jagannatha)and the twenty-two steps 
(Baishi Pahacha) in the temple. The Panchasakha poets have described the importance of 
Jagannatha Dhama through Odissi Vaishnavism. They too have described the importance 
of Shreekshetra. Thus their literature reflects the importance of various places of 
pilgrimage of Orissa including the Shreekshetra. 


(ix) Hetu Tattva: (Theory of Reasoning) 


The theory of reasoning has a definite presence in the Panchasakha literature. It relates 
to the knowledge of rebirth and the life before. Reasoning is different from mind. The 
Panchasakha poets call it Hetuvada, which means reasoning or causal or rationality. For 
the yogis, this means a very delicate thought process, a super consciousness or 
supramental awareness ar transcendental meditative awareness, by virtue of which the 
knowledge of life beyond and life hereafter is obtained. This awareness does not die 
while going through the cycles of birth, death and rebirth. The Panchasakhas acquired 
this knowledge on the basis of which they have described their past lives. This theory of 
reasoning is a special feature in the Panchasakha literature. As described in Dasha Patala 
of Achyutananda, the Panchasakhas had lived in different ages. In Satya Yuga, they were 
known as Markanda, Krupajala, Gargava, Swayambhu and Narada; in Treta Yuga, Nala, 
Neela, Susena, Jambava and Hanumana; in Dwapara they were Suvala, Sabahu, Dama, 
Sudama and Krushnasakha. In Kaliyuga they are Jagannatha, Balarama, Ananta, 
Yasovanta and Achyuta. But they are present in all times and are widely known as 
Shreedama, Sudama, Vasudama, Nanda and Sunanda. They amalgam ‘Pancha Vibhav 
of Shrikrishna and Panchadhyani of Bhddha. They are half-soul like Dama, Sudama, and 
Shreebatsha. 


(x) Akarma Sadhana Tattva: (Inaction or Mystic Action Theory) 


Yogis lay emphasis on the mystic path or inaction resource theory. Inaction has a double 
meaning: ‘Akarma’ usually means unlawful work as well as no work. But in its inner sense 
or esoteric sense it means the work unknown and invisible. It is an inner and secret 
practice of Brahma upasana. The Panchasakhas treat it to be the best way of mediation. 
They express it in a mystic language known as sandha bhasa, which means half revealed 
and half hidden—like, ‘Eat the inedibles, see the unseen and measure the 


immeasurable’, etc. 
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Accordingly, the hymns on the Formless and Inexpressible are the best. This 
incantation removes pains of the mind and body; rather in less endeavour the goal is 
achieved; whereas in the yogic method the goal is achieved after a long time and after 
much suffering. 

No study of the Vedas or Vedantas is required for this. Generally, the Guru teaches 
the four Vedas in order to attain Brahma; consequently his mind is not free from worldly 
desire and action. For this he takes several births and suffers, also followed by birth and 
rebirth. Hence it is better to adopt the easier way of mystic incantations prescribed by 
the Panchasakhas thereby doing away with the difficult way of the action theory. Avoiding 
action leads to devotion and nearer to Bhagaban Vasudeva. The Panchasakhas have 
accepted the theory of inaction, which is very important in the field of yogic sadhand. 


(xi) Jagannatha Tattva: (Cult of Jagannath) 


Jagannatha has been acknowledged as the greatest of all in Panchasakha literature. 
Jagannatha Dhama is eternal, the heaven on earth. Jagannatha reveals His formlessness. 
Achyutananda has resumed his Siunya Samhita with Jagannatha’s innovative embodiment. 
He has depicted Jagannatha as ‘Klim Vija’ and ‘Hrim Vija’ Shree Jagannatha is the 
origin from whom spring many an incarnation. In the four Yugas many avatars, i.e. Mina 
(pisces), Kaschapa (tortoise), Varaha (rhino), Narasingha, (being with human body and 
lion’s head), Vamana (dwarf), Parsurama, Rama, Krishna etc. have taken forms. 

Jagannatha is the complete Brahma. On the other hand, He has an enviable 
appearance. He plays on flute while the Gopis serve on Him. At the same time He is a 
formed idol, the Wooden God (Daru Devata), the Brahma, a symbol of fortune and 
sweetness. He is present in each soul and He is the Siinya Purusa, the non-existent. No 
enemy can harm Him. Achyutananda has made Lord Jagannatha the focal point in Sunya 
Samhita. He has described how Shri Krishna killed the Jadavas in the approach of 
Kaliyuga and how his dear friends to be born in Kaliyuga have been described by him. He 
has said that he has just obeyed Krishna’s instructions to do this. He too has described 
Jagannatha as an incarnation of Parama Buddha. 


(xii) Avatar and Punarjanma Tattva: (Theory of Incarnation and Rebirth) 


Indian religions have been influenced by the incarnation and rebirth theory to a great 
extent. Various avatars are worshipped. The motive for adopting religion is to 
progressively attain births and ultimately to attain salvation by getting rid of worldly 
sufferings. 

God is not born but is incarnated. His appearance on earth is not based on the 
result of his actions or of any powerful god, under any rule. God comes on to the earth 
of his own accord in order to protect dharma and virtuous people and kill oppressors or 
demons. Balarama Das is of opinion that with Lord Jagannatha, Mother Laxmi is also 
incarnated on earth. Their sole motive to be born with mortal body is to bring about 
human welfare. Along with incarnation, their own lila is also materialized. Vishnu takes 
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ten incarnations in order to exhibit his Jilés and then to get absorbed into the Brahma. 
Human life is mainly guided by his actions in preceding lives. As per the Avatar theory, 
for condeming the cohabitation of Siva with Aparna, the Self-existent Mother, Vishnu 
had to take a million incarnations on earth with a mortal body. But this incarnation of 
God is not only confined to the consequence of that action, but also for well-being of 
humanity and to exhibit His own virtues. 

Man has a high or low birth on the basis of his own action. A noble man by virtue 
of his noble actions is born in high family and is gradually promoted. Ultimately he is 
assimilated into the Brahman having no further birth. On the other hand a sinner descends 
to lower births again and again, suffering innumerable pains on earth. 

Birth is the cause of suffering. The unborn Brahma is the source of eternal pleasure. 
Desire is the main cause of rebirth. Hence it is instructed to give up desires for luxurious 
living or else one would be born on earth repeatedly. Three virtues are related to one's 
birth and rebirth. A man with sacred nature (Sattvik gunas) ascends to heaven whereas 
the Rajasika has to take rebirth as a man. But it is said that those who come under the 
Tamasika category come down to lower states like, slaves, chandalas, animals and are 
even born as dogs or monkeys. 


(xiu) Guru Vada: (Guru Tradition) 


During the Panchasakha period, much emphasis was laid on an old tradition in India right 
from the Vedic age. True gurus were required to guide the disciple properly—in following 
the Orissan Yogic system as well as in acquiring knowledge on Brahma. 

Yogic practice can never be thought of without the guru. It is essential in order to 
guide the disciple in mysterious yogic practices and difficult religious systems. So the 
guru was respected as Brahma, Vishnu, Maheswar as well as the Param Brahma. Guru, 
by virtue of his good wishes, could release the disciple from worldly bondage. This Guru 
tradition was maintained among the Buddhists also. frana Sidhi of Indrabhuti illustrates 
that a disciple can acquire better knowledge by obtaining the mercy of the guru. He says 
the Buddha is the true guru and also that the religion and sangha can enable a disciple 
to achieve tri-ratnas (three gems). | 

The Sahajiya Siddha Sadhakas have felt greatly the need of gurus in the practice of 
Sahaj Yoga. Guru ought to have efficiency in Nirvana (salvation), Paramartha (greatest 
spiritual object), Param Sukha (absolute happiness) and Maha Sukha (greatest delight), 
or else there are chances of the disciples being misguided. There are hints on Guruism 
in Kathopanishad and Brahma Vaivarta Purana. In tantric scriptures Guru is highly 
regarded. Kalarnava Tantra interprets the word ‘Guru’ as the protector from the darkness 
of ignorance. It is said also, “one who removes the ocean of ignorance by applying the 
ointment of knowledge I prostrate that Guru.” The Panchasakhas have adopted Guruvism 
mostly in their books. According to them the Guru who gives tre knowledge is greater 
than those who simply transmit hymns. Guru is the symbol of protection and saviour 
from sin. His name enables a disciple to cross the worldly sea. | 

The world is full of cares, burdens and anxieties. By serving the true and virtuous 
Guru one can get emancipation. Accordingly Achyutananda Das has written a book on 
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Accordingly, the hymns on the Formless and Inexpressible are the best. This 
incantation removes pains of the mind and body; rather in less endeavour the goal is 
achieved; whereas in the yogic method the goal is achieved after a long time and after 
much suffering. 

No study of the Vedas or Vedantas is required for this. Generally, the Guru teaches 
the four Vedas in order to attain Brahma; consequently his mind is not free from worldly 
desire and action. For this he takes several births and suffers, also followed by birth and 
rebirth. Hence it is better to adopt the easier way of mystic incantations prescribed by 
the Panchasakhas thereby doing away with the difficult way of the action theory. Avoiding 
action leads to devotion and nearer to Bhagaban Vasudeva. The Panchasakhas have 
accepted the theory of inaction, which is very important in the field of yogic sadhand. 


(xi) Jagannatha Tattva: (Cult of Jagannath) 


Jagannatha has been acknowledged as the greatest of all in Panchasakha literature. 
Jagannatha Dhama is eternal, the heaven on earth. Jagannatha reveals His formlessness. 
Achyutananda has resumed his Siimya Samhita with Jagannatha’s innovative embodiment. 
He has depicted Jagannatha as ‘Klim Vija’ and ‘Hrim Vija’ Shree Jagannatha is the 
origin from whom spring many an incarnation. In the four Yugas many avatars, i.e. Mina 
(pisces), Kaschapa (tortoise), Varaha (rhino), Narasingha, (being with human body and 
lion's head), Vamana (dwarf), Parsurama, Rama, Krishna etc. have taken forms. 

Jagannatha is the complete Brahma. On the other hand, He has an enviable 
appearance. He plays on flute while the Gopis serve on Him. At the same time He is a 
formed idol, the Wooden God (Daru Devata), the Brahma, a symbol of fortune and 
sweetness. He is present in each soul and He is the Siinya Purusa, the non-existent. No 
enemy can harm Him. Achyutananda has made Lord Jagannatha the focal point in Siunya 
Samhita. He has described how Shri Krishna killed the Jadavas in the approach of 
Kaliyuga and how his dear friends to be born in Kaliyuga have been described by him. He 
has said that he has just obeyed Krishna's instructions to do this. He too has described 
Jagannatha as an incarnation of Parama Buddha. 


(xii) Avatar and Punarjanma Tattva: (Theory of Incarnation and Rebirth) 


Indian religions have been influenced by the incarnation and rebirth theory to a great 
extent. Various avatars are worshipped. The motive for adopting religion is to 
progressively attain births and ultimately to attain salvation by getting rid of worldly 
sufferings. 

God is not born but is incarnated. His appearance on earth is not based on the 
result of his actions or of any powerful god, under any rule. God comes on to the earth 
of his own accord in order to protect dharma and virtuous people and kill oppressors or 
demons. Balarama Das is of opinion that with Lord Jagannatha, Mother Laxmi is also 
incarnated on earth. Their sole motive to be born with mortal body is to bring about 
human welfare. Along with incarnation, their own lila is also materialized. Vishnu takes 
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ten incarnations in order to exhibit his Lilas and then to get absorbed into the Brahma. 
Human life is mainly guided by his actions in preceding lives. As per the Avatar theory, 
for condeming the cohabitation of Siva with Aparna, the Self-existent Mother, Vishnu 
had to take a million incarnations on earth with a mortal body. But this incarnation of 
God is not only confined to the consequence of that action, but also for well-being of 
humanity and to exhibit His own virtues. 

Man has a high or low birth on the basis of his own action. A noble man by virtue 
of his noble actions is born in high family and is gradually promoted. Ultimately he is 
assimilated into the Brahman having no further birth. On the other hand a sinner descends 
to lower births again and again, suffering innumerable pains on earth. 

Birth is the cause of suffering. The unborn Brahma is the source of eternal pleasure. 
Desire is the main cause of rebirth. Hence it is instructed to give up desires for luxurious 
living or else one would be born on earth repeatedly. Three virtues are related to one’s 
birth and rebirth. A man with sacred nature (Sattvik gunas) ascends to heaven whereas 
the Rajasika has to take rebirth as a man. But it is said that those who come under the 
Tamasika category come down to lower states like, slaves, chandalas, animals and are 
even born as dogs or monkeys. 


(xiii) Guru Vada: (Guru Tradition) 


During the Panchasakha period, much emphasis was laid on an old tradition in India right 
from the Vedic age. True gurus were required to guide the disciple properly—in following 
the Orissan Yogic system as well as in acquiring knowledge on Brahma. 

Yogic practice can never be thought of without the guru. It is essential in order to 
guide the disciple in mysterious yogic practices and difficult religious systems. So the 
guru was respected as Brahma, Vishnu, Maheswar as well as the Param Brahma. Guru, 
by virtue of his good wishes, could release the disciple from worldly bondage. This Guru 
tradition was maintained among the Buddhists also. Jnana Sidhi of Indrabhuti illustrates 
that a disciple can acquire better knowledge by obtaining the mercy of the guru. He says 
the Buddha is the true guru and also that the religion and sangha can enable a disciple 
to achieve tri-ratnas (three gems). 

The Sahajiya Siddha Sadhakas have felt greatly the need of gurus in the practice of 
Sahaj Yoga. Guru ought to have efficiency in Nirvana (salvation), Paramartha (greatest 
spiritual object), Param Sukha (absolute happiness) and Maha Sukha (greatest delight), 
or else there are chances of the disciples being misguided. There are hints on Guruism 
in Kathopanishad and Brahma Vaivarta Purana. In tantric scriptures Guru is highly 
regarded. Kalarnava Tantra interprets the word ‘Guru’ as the protector from the darkness 
of ignorance. It is said also, “one who removes the ocean of ignorance by applying the 
ointment of knowledge I prostrate that Guru.” The Panchasakhas have adopted Guruvism 
mostly in their books. According to them the Guru who gives true knowledge is greater 
than those who simply transmit hymns. Guru is the symbol of protection and saviour 


from sin. His name enables a disciple to cross the worldly $a. | 
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Guru entitled ‘Guru Bhakti Gita.’ He is of the opinion that true Guru leads the path of 
achieving Paramatma (the Supreme Spirit). The disciple is the medium and the Guru is 
the mediator who establishes link between God and the devotee. Faith and complete 
reliance on Guru is very important in the Guru tradition, without which no success can be 
achieved. Clear mind and acceptance whole hearted are measures of disciple’s virtues, 
without which it is difficult to get the real Guru. Uddhava, Dhruva and Partha had such 
qualities, as a result of which they achieved success. The Panchasakhas are of opinion 
that the true Guru is beyond all on earth. 


Sinya Vada: (Atheism) 


The tone of Panchasakha literature is somewhat atheistic. While we make this claim, we 
are aware that the attribution of atheism to the panchasakha philosophy is to be 
understood with qualification. What is meant is rather that they believed the ultimate/ 
supreme reality to be anakara (formless) or Sinya. It is not disputed that they believed 
in God or the Supreme Being; but this Being is essentially nirguna, nirakara and Sunya in 
nature. This involves an implicit distinction between a metaphysical reality and a 
theological divinity. Sunyavada, wherever adopted in the history of thoughts, has been 
found to be indifferent to theology and formed object worship. The Hinayan Buddhists 
have taken the soul as empty. To them all on earth are Siinya (empty). In Mahayan, this 
idea of atheism is explicit. Sacrifice here means Sunya. Religious and spiritual ideas of 
the non-Buddhist Hindus are influenced by atheism. The Panchasakhas come under this 
category. Knowledge and yoga are the means of their practice. Also the Vaishnavas have 
accepted this ideology. 

In Oriya saint literature atheism is traced in ‘Trikuta’. In Sahasrar there is Maha 
Siinya (great vaccum) and beyond Sahasrar, the Sarva Sunya (Absolute Vaccum). The 
four zeroes of Vajrayani Buddhists—the Kaya Sunya (emptiness of body) Atma Sunya 
(emptiness of soul), Parama Sunya (absolute emptiness) and Sahaja Sunya (emptiness of 
ease)—are just the transformation of aforementioned four zeros. The Oriya atheists 
differ from one another while ascertaining this: Some say these are 4, some 7, to some 
21 and to others 64. The Sunya i is imagined as a glow of light. Lord Jagannatha, the great 
worshipped God of Oriya saint poets, is the symbol of atheism in the described sense. 
They have imagined the Lord thus and have visualized Him as a glow in lotus of Sahasrar 
inside their body. They have realized in the lotus of Sahasrar the focus of knowledge and 
the means to this. 

Achyutananda, as his literary works reveal, was out and out an atheist. He realized 
that in the whole of the Universe there is one and only one absolute truth. He has 
instructed mankind to visualize that truth in one’s own self. This is confusion. But to 
Achyuta the victory of confusion is great religion. When confusion and illusion are 
removed the individual soul feels the supersensual Lila. The spiritual awareness infused 
by the Panchasakha thinkers into Utkaliya soul during the period had a great impact on 
the people. These poets were not merely saint poets or Vaishnavas but they could bring 
about great changes in human thought processes, social, cultural, spiritual and life 
styles. Perhaps this was the special characteristic of their period which made them 
epoch makers. 
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CHAPTER 22 


A Thematic Study of Manoj Das’s Short Stories 


Biraj Mohan Das 


ver since the acceptance of realism as the cornerstone of all creativity, there have 

been remarkable changes in themes as well as styles of fiction writing the world 

over. The tendency to depict and evaluate individual actions, manners, aspiration 
and frustration in the larger context of society has gained prominence. The individual is 
no longer treated as an isolated entity, but as an integral and inseparable part of a 
greater whole—the community. In the search for communal vis-a-vis individual identity, 
ideologies that reflect individual ideas and ideals have been advanced by our social 
leaders and thinkers. Such convictions and commitments generalized on the basis of 
individual realizations have always influenced the individual's writing in more ways than 
one. The creative writer with artistic skill seeks to convey his own special insights to the 
reader. The roots of Manoj Das’s convictions and the realizations on which these are 
based along with the influences that helped their growth in the writer's mind are 
examined here. 

Age always plays a dominant role in the determination of themes and the objectives 
of a writer. Some writers, in their youth, choose to write about love, its various moods and 
aspects, from platonic to plutonic; some others are moved by the disparity and injustice 
in our social structure, the suffering of the downtrodden and have-nots to raise their voice 
against these discrepancies while dreaming of a revolution capable of eradicating these 
social maladies. In the stories written by Manoj Das during his student days and even 
while teaching at college, the latter trend was more dominant. As a student he was a 
leading member of a Marxist organization of students and an absolute atheist.’ He had 
joined the movement because of his faith in Marxism as the panacea for the socio- 
economic evils.? But he never believed that power flows from the barrel of a gun. Even 
though intellectually and emotionally wedded to Marxist principles, he could never 
reconcile himself to a state of anarchy that was inevitable in the case of violent mass 
insurgence before the new order could be established. In his own words: 


Communism is a theory. Its acceptance does not imply any change | of 
consciousness. Those who dethroned the Tsar, killed the lust for power of which 
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the Tsar was the ultimate symbol. The frightening manner in which these leaders 
were inebriated with their personal power proved that a change in the system of 
governance does not necessarily imply a change of heart of the individuals or the 
community. The concept of Marxism-Communism that sought to elevate human 
soul and spirit was denied by the communist rulers. As a result, communism 
became less and less relevant and finally became extinct.” 


This disparity between the theory and practice of communism had also greatly 
disturbed the mind of another eminent thinker, M.N. Roy, a close associate of Vladimir 
Lenin in the Comintern. In the post Second World War period, when the inadequacy and 
failure of both the parliamentary system of democracy and the single party dictatorship 
of the so-called socialists became obvious, thinkers of the world launched a quest for a 
third alternative. One of the outcomes of such a churning of the intellect was Radical 
Humanism, advocated by M.N. Roy, which upheld man and his liberty as supreme. In 
contrast to the blind economic whirlpool in which man was in capitalistic consumerism 
or the so-called socialistic utilitarianism in which he was the primary unit, man here was 
upheld as the sole beneficiary of all benevolent socio-economical and political 
programmes and systems. The importance of a logical morality born of a higher degree 
of sensibility was stressed more than any imposition of external barricades in the name 
of discipline. In the words of M.N. Roy: 


Man's struggle for freedom is a continuation of the biological struggle for existence, 
only on a higher level of intelligence and emotion where that struggle is no longer 
guided by instinct or natural selection, but by intelligence, choice and reasoning.” 


Radical Humanism as a philosophy of life covered the entire gamut of human 
existence, from abstract thought to socio-political reconstruction. It believed in man as 
being a creature of nature, an integral part of the physical universe and hence, the faculty 
of reason in man is an echo of the universal harmony. It did not envisage any external or 
transcendental authority for the betterment of human conditions, physical or spiritual, 
nor did it call for any armed insurrection resulting in loss of life and property. It rather 
dreamt of a revolution by consent or thorough persuasion, which would help to establish 
a free society, without destroying individual freedom, where welfare and the prosperity of 
society would mean welfare and the prosperity of individuals constituting that society. 
Perhaps, Manoj Das was more influenced by M.N. Roy's ideas of Radical Humanism 
than by the doctrines of Lenin and Stalin. 

The short story ‘Samudrara Kshudha’ (Hunger of the Sea) depicts various 
problems arising out of eviction and forced displacement. Civilian areas during the 
years of the Second World War were forcibly acquired to accommodate in camps 
European soldiers on the water fronts of north Orissa. The setting was an island formed 
naturally at a distance of nearly thirty metres from where river Subarnarekha met the 
Bay of Bengal and was charted in the revenue map. The inhabitants were all fishermen— 
mostly illiterate, far below poverty line, and as such, pliable to exploitation. The 
fishermen and the villagers who were forced to leave their ancestral homes, did so 
reluctantly because they felt that a government order could take these away. So, those 
who did not comply with the orders intentionally or under compulsion of circumstances, 


were unable to do so were severely punished. When the boats of some reluctant villagers 
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were burnt down as punishment for disobedience of orders, some felt like jumping into 
the roaring fire.® Others, either too feeble to protest or too indisposed to bear the strain 
of shifting, just watched the turn of events while waiting for death or some miracle to 
relieve them of all their problem. In this story Manoj Das visualized death in the 
following words: 


In the lonely hamlet on the lonely shore of the sea, death comes stealthily like a 
coward, at times silently, in the form of some dangerous inhabitant of the sea and 
at times like rheumatic cramp. One then feels torn between two messengers for 
death pulling at the body from two opposite sides. Just for a few moment, then the 
eyeballs would turn upward, the body would be still, lifeless. 


In this village a young woman lived in a hamlet with her son, waiting for the return 
of her husband who was in the army. With the death of her ailing father-in-law the poor 
woman is rendered totally destitute. Seizing this opportunity, when cousin of her husband 
tries to seduce her, she fights and runs away but only from one scoundrel to fall prey to 
several other such brutes. The child is killed and she is raped. Vivid narration of such 
inhuman atrocities perpetrated by a mindless administrative mechanism and soldiers, 
fighting a so-called war to uphold democratic rights and values, greatly disturbed the 
mind of Manoj Das. As he drew a parallel between these calamities inflicted by man and 
the devastations caused by a raging sea, the flow of pain and compassion in his young 
heart were quite obvious. 

Another image that had left an indelible impression on Manoj Das was that of the 
fierce famine that had hit northern Orissa during the years 1943-44.” The degeneration 
of all social norms and the decay of human values in the face of all-consuming hunger 
have been touchingly portrayed in two of his stories, ‘Abishkara’ (Discovery) and ‘Eka 
Chorira Bruttanta’ (Chronicle of a Theft). These stories reveal the abysmal depth to 
which a hungry man can stoop, oblivious of all social relationship and obligation.® 

In ‘Abishkara’ (Discovery), the protagonist goes to a free meal centre only to find 
that food could be obtained by means of a coupon, that was earlier distributed. Yet he 
sits in the queue and does not hesitate to steal this coupon from a careless neighbour. 
This poor neighbour unable to produce his coupon at the check point is struck down by 
the watchman’s cane, but the protagonist has no compunction about taking away the 
unconscious man’s share of rice. He is a happy man on his way back home and he is 
further delighted to snatch away a uniform from another man lying unconscious by the 
road. Manoj Das’s narration of the scene borders on the macabre: 


A flock of crows were under the withered Krushnachuda tree in the middle of the 
field. Nearby a man was gasping away towards death. Nibarana put down his 
packet of rice, went near the dying man, took out the uniform from his unconscious 
body and put it on himself. At a distance from where he stood two crows were busy 
digging at the old woman who had earlier been driven away by the watchman (from 
the queue for not having the necessary coupon). 


On his arrival home he ate some rice and stored the remainder at a place where 
his old father could not find it. Next morning he is unable to find the rice at its place and 
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instead found nearby seven small mice. He goes out in search of his pet cat but on his 
return he finds only two of the seven mice are left. When his old-father becomes sick and 
vomits forth the remnant of the five missing mice with some rice he discovered that 
mice, too, were edible, but only if roasted or cooked.® 

In ‘Eka Chorira Bnruttanta’ (Chronicle of a Theft) the protagonist mortgages his 
arable land for some rice out of which some is cooked that very day, while his married 
daughter takes some to her in-law’s house in the neighbouring village and the remainder 
is stored for future use. But that night someone entered his house and while trying to 
steal the stored rice was nabbed by the villagers and beaten severely. The protagonist is 
shocked to find that the thief was none other than his own daughter.’ The story is almost 
Brechtian in its interpretation of the plight of the proletariat in their struggle for bare 
subsistence. 

Yet another story with a similar refrain is ‘Bisha Kanyara Kahani’ (Tale of a She- 
Devil). A village belle enamoured by the colourful urban life elopes with a youth from the 
same village. In the town the young man opens a cheap eating place and the two live 
happily. With the untimely death of the youngman, the ownership of this makeshift eating 
place is transferred. Reduced to penury, the woman takes to prostitution, the most 
ancient of trade practices. There too faced with keen competition from younger women 
who had more to offer, she proves a failure after some years. As a last resort she 
disposes of all her enough to keep customers away. Thus deprived and depraved, she 
dies a pitiable death. The only person who was sympathetic towards this destitute was 
‘a dwarf, with a muscular body but donning the dress and gait of a woman’ who can be 
named the symbol of the inefficacy of a barren society.’ The concluding lines of the 
story amply bring out the tragedy of the hapless woman: 


When bats fly across the still nocturnal sky trying to frighten away the moon, if you 
look at the window, no light can be seen any more. Hira was sleeping on the other 
side facing the field where in the whirlwind of April mid day the ghost of Mangal 
Das danced on its lone leg. Even after two days she did not rise from her slumber.’ 


Such trenchant criticism of the social order and eco-political system that is present 
in these stories suggest that Manoj Das shuns these selfish practices. A voice is raised 
against such disparity when he shares with the readers pain and suffering of their less 
fortunate brethren. This too remains the quintessence of M.N. Roy’s Radical Humanism. 

M.N. Roy had realized that revolution was not the monopoly of farmers and factory 
workers but was a necessity for the deprived and downtrodden in all walks of life. As 
such, he had felt the necessity of revolution by consent or through persuasion which could 
effect a change of heart on both sides of the social divide.’ 

Around 1965, under the influence of Sri Aurobindo and Sri Ma, Manoj Das turned 
towards a sort of philosophical abstraction in his stories. This was no sharp and sudden 
departure from the earlier strain, but its rational continuation and augmentation, only at 
a higher level. Sri Aurobindo had discarded the traditional concepts of both Mayavada 
and Sunyavada as inadequate to explain modern life, identify its maladies and suggest 
their cure. According to the Advaita Philosophy the Absolute, Brahman is acosmic 
principle, appears as I/svara. Brahman as Isvara is the creator of the world of names and 
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forms. Although Brahman is said to be the creator of the world, it is actually the qualified 
(saguna) not unqualified ( nirguna) Brahman which is the creator of manyness. fiva is a 
complex entity consisting of Atman (the self) and the psycho-physical adjuncts. The 
latter i.e., the physical and the mental adjuncts of man are the product of Maya. Atman 
is one and non-relational too. By nature it is Sat-CitAnand, but being related to the mind- 
sense-body complex, it is wrongly apprehended as finite, subject to pleasure and pain, 
caught up in transmigratory existence. The ground of this wrong apprehension of Adhyasa 
is Maya." Sri Aurobindo's view is that such an idea is not adequate to account for the 
Divine law at work in the universe. He feels that only an omnipresent, omniscient Mind 
can create and uphold the universe. To this high status of consciousness he gives the 
name of Supermind which forms in itself the seed of creation and develops it according 
to the unalterable law. Supermind holds the mind in itself as itself. Here there is 
multiplicity but not separateness. Through intervening gradations the Supermind merges 
itself with the Cosmic Mind, where the knowledge of unity recedes into the background 
and the play of multiplicity occupies centre-stage.!” Obviously, in such a scheme of things 
there can be no place for Sunyavada (Nihilism) that held the void as the Ultimate Reality 
of which nothing could be predicated because in these terms moral norms or standards 
could hardly be justified by rational argument, thereby causing despair and despondency 
over the triviality of mundane existence. Hence Sri Aurobindo advances the triune of Sat 
CitAnand as the basis of integral reality and holds consciousness as the light radiated 
by the self-luminous Cosmic Mind whose fulfilling creative forces is the will.’ 

In the face of failing of political systems, widening of economic disparity, social 
chaos, spread of violent aggressiveness and spiritual emptiness it was for a writer like 
Manoj Das, who had at one stage firmly believed in the Radical Humanist theory of 
man’s struggle being ultimately a struggle at the level of higher intelligence and emotion, 
to turn towards Sri Aurobindo. ‘Laxmira Abhisara’ (Adventure of Laxmi) and ‘Bruksha’ 
(The Tree) are two stories that best reveal this trend in his writings. 

In the story ‘Laxmira Abhisara’ (Adventure of Laxmi) Manoj Das has questioned 
the propriety of mechanical observance of mindless rituals which totally disregard love 
and compassion, the essence of all religions. Laxmi is an innocent girl living with her 
parents in a house near a temple. The sound of drums, cymbals and bugles and playing 
of devotional songs and hymns on the microphone disturb her. A question arises in her 
mind: Did Dhruva and Prahallada who had attained God's grace almost at her own age 
pray to the Lord over a microphone? When her mother replies in the negative, she 
decides to tell the Lord in person to advise the managers of the temple not to play the 
microphone so loudly. But she is afraid of the priest and so one noon when the priest has 
fallen asleep, she sneaks into the sanctum sanctorum and speaks out her mind before the 
idols. After her conversation, she seeks the Lord’s permission to take two bananas. The 
ever present smile of the Lord’s lips seems to convey His consent and she plucks out two 
bananas from the bunch. Unfortunately for her the priest gets up and chases Laxmi. 
Laxmi, desperate to escape, falls into pond and has to be rescued. But then she catches 
fever and after only three days of suffering breathes her last. People take this as a sign 
that the idols are alive and have taken to task a girl who was trying to steal from the 
temple. Apart from her parents one other person laments her untimely demise and he is 
the priest. Here the writer has challenged present day exhibitionism as juxtaposed to 
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silent devotion and humble submission which all true religions preach. When the temple 
priest who had chased poor Laxmi to her grave for the sake of two bananas from a bunch 
placed before the deity, realizes his own cruelty in exposing the simple minded girl to 
the guiles of a heartless mob, he repents and prays to the Lord to render him dumb in 
the life to come. One is moved at the thought of misled religious fervour resulting in 
greater social discord." 

In another story ‘Bruksha’ (The Tree) he narrates the story of a banyan tree that 
stands on the outskirts of a village sheltering a deity Bata Thakurani. The tree is believed 
to have stood between the village and the atrocities of the neighbouring river while in 
spate on more than one occasion. One rainy season when the river turns traitor and 
refuses to acknowledge the previous boundary, the old banyan tree is finally uprooted to 
the utter bewilderment of the villagers who took the tree to be immortal. But when an old 
man cries out, “I shall come to life again, here, there and everywhere”, it sounds like a 
clarion call of trust and hope of emancipation from a suffocating helplessness. In the 
writer's own words: “They were coming out of a dungeon of intense helplessness—as if 
the whole area was marching out of darkness towards light—despite flood, despite 
rain.” 

Manoj Das has successfully created a few stories and novellas which can be 
categorized as fantasy, free from the conventions and restraints of the realistic texts. 
But they cannot be termed as transcendentalist as they do not seek to escape human 
condition through the construction of any superior alternate or parallel world. They take 
into cognizance the historical, social, economic, political and sexual determinants to 
expose the debilitating effects of a materialistic culture by inverting elements of this 
world to recombine constitutive features in a new light. 

Though not positive embodiments of truth, the fantasies of Manoj Das are a quest 
after truth, its provocation and most importantly its testing. The world of fantasy is 
always neither entirely real nor unreal. It is located somewhere indeterminately between 
the two, establishing initially a mimetic version which, as the narration progresses, 
moves into another mode—the marvellous, representing apparent impossibilities—while 
never losing its foothold on the real.’ 

Fable and parables, imparting moral and spiritual lessons, were perhaps the 
earliest forms of the genre of fantasies fulfilling a desire for a better, more complete, 
unified reality. World literature abounds in illustrations of such an art form providing 
vicarious gratification. In India, the Jaina and Buddhist tales, Pancatantra, Brihat Katha 
and Katha Sarita Sagara are characterized by their wonderful structural intricacy, their 
wit in inventing sombre as well as comic sequences with ornate poetic skill. Basically 
aimed at instructive purpose they contained the entire cross section of contemporary 
society in all conceivable conditions and circumstances, finally bringing out the truth, as 
the narrator perceived it.®° At the end of such fantasies the good always prevailed and 
evil perished. But modern fantasy went a step further to poke at the grey area between 
the real and the fantastic, trying to offer multiple probabilities, causal as well as effectual, 
behind each action. The outcome turned out to be parodic and grotesque. Magnification, 
diminution and reconstruction became common in allegorical or satirical literary 

fantasies relativizing perception and introducing a brave new world. Characters became 
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archetypal and sequence of events symbolic. To keep up with changing times and 
perspective, with the changes in value system and social order well in mind, new legends 
and allegories had to be created. Realism was fast yielding to magical realism. 

Manoj Das, already under the spell of Sri Aurobindo’s philosophy and aware of the 
development of fantasy to interpret the phenomena of a world totally immersed in 
materialism and supremely callous towards the higher values of humanity, took to 
creating legends and allegories, fables and parables with modern ambience. He adopted 
the techniques mastered by Visnusharma and Somadeva using archetypal characters to 
create microsomes of parallel reality as he envisaged it vis-a-vis his philosophical 
convictions. He also adopted with the same end in view the popular Oriya folktales of 
Abolakara, an overtly inquisitive servant and his erudite Master, who can as well by 
equated with mind and conscience. In these stories and novella the syntax is archaic, as 
in classical prose, the words a mixture of the chaste and the colloquial and the tone 
mock-heroic, but an undertone of pathos, born out of pity for an erring mankind’s folly, 
can easily be discerned behind the irony and sarcasm in these works. It would be 
relevant here to discuss a few stories of this genre written by Manoj Das. 

‘Rakshasi Kanya’ (The Demon Girl), the first story of the anthology of Abolakara 
Kahani of Manoj Das is an expansion of a Buddhist Jataka tale. A Brahmin had married 
a Demon lady. They had two issues, a male child whom his father took away to the 
mainland to live in human society. The girl child became an orphan when the mother 
died of grief for losing her husband and son. The wailing child was picked up by an 
ascetic who nursed the last scion of the Demon Rall. As the ascetic’s time to live ended 
he entrusted the Demon girl to the care of a considerate and good natured youngman 
called Bratarupa. Bratarupa tried to get the girl married to some suitable person, but 
as the girl was from another community as well as an orphan he was unable to find a 
suitor. So Bratarupa decided to marry the Demon girl himself. When the newly-wed 
couple came to his house in town, people were shocked to see that a Demon girl could 
be so beautiful and even though an orphan she could bring with her such a rich dowry. 
They felt cheated by Bratarupa and attacked his house, only to find that the Demon girl 
has vanished and with all the riches she had brought gone with her. On being asked 
where the Demon girl had gone, Bratarupa cryptically replied that she had assumed the 
form of a human female and was somewhere in some household in the town as 
somebody’s mother, sister, daughter or wife, not known to himself. That there was a 
Demon lady masquerading thus was reason enough to create an atmosphere of mutual 
distrust culminating in feud and bloodshed and ultimate destruction of the town.” The 
story reveals how the demonic qualities have been imbibed by mankind even after the 
extinction of Demons as a race and how under its spell they continue to fight amongst 
themselves thus paving the way for their own annihilation. 

In the story ‘Byaghra O Kankana Lobhi Pathachan’ (Tiger and the Greedy Way- 
Farer) from his series of stories titled, ‘Prapta Bayaskara Pancatantra’ (Pancatantra for 
Adults) Manoj Das has retold the tale of the tiger and the Brahmin’s greed for a pair 
of golden bracelets from the Pancatantra. In his story, a man comes to a pond with the 
intention of committing suicide. Here an old tiger gives him a pair of golden bracelets 
studded with valuable stones. The man is tempted to drop his idea of committing suicide 
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and returns to sell away the diamonds studded in the bracelet and then spend the rest 
of his days in bounty and pleasure. But as he comes out of the pond he notices that a 
process of metamorphosis has set in, changing him from a human being to a tiger. He 
cries out in despair and as a tiger gets the first taste of blood from the blood that 00zes 
from his torn vocal chord. Then he comes to realize that he would be cured of this 
predicament only when he could hand over the pair of bracelets to some one else. He 
lived like that waiting for such a chance, looking at the pair of bracelets, bringing to him 
alternately great pleasure and deadly despair.®® 

‘Byaghrarohana’ (Riding a Tiger), is a story in this genre that depicts how the lust 
for power drives one into a blind alley from which no return is possible. This apparently 
tragic tale of human ambition is fraught with pungent satire and also innocent comedy. 
A tiger in the course of his nocturnal wandering strays into the royal garden and get 
caught in a snare the gardeners had laid for a marauding wild-pig. Unable to extricate 
himself after a protracted struggle he strikes a philosophical pose and awaits events to 
take their own turn. In the morning a garderner sees the tiger and is frightened at first 
but when he finds that the beast was hopelessly entrapped feels elated. He plans to ride 
on the tiger and prove his superiority to those who prided on riding mere horses and 
elephants. But the other gardener also has similar plans. A quarrel over the right to ride 
the tiger ensues and soon enmeshes the entire palace hierarchy to end in an armed 
combat between the minister and the lieutenant. The king tipped off by his network of 
spies arrives on the spot and asserts his exclusive right to ride the noble animal. He then 
decrees that as he was too fat the Prince would ride the tiger on his behalf. The Prince 
has no option in the matter. He rides the tiger amidst loud cheers from the spectators 
and the tiger walks into the dense forest. When the Prince fails to return to the palace 
after several anxious days of waiting, the reinstated lieutenant with a band of soldiers is 
sent on a search mission and finally, they return with the blood soaked apparel of the 
Prince. This tragic tale of insatiable human ambition and its ultimate futility has been 
told with such great skill, punctuating every stage with pungent satire, that at the end the 
reader is shocked into silence at the inevitable outcome of man’s unbriddled ambition 
for power and its irrational pursuit, all earlier fun and frolic not withstanding. As a 
modern allegory this is one of the best in the annals of Indian literature. 

Another great work of this kind is Abu Purusha (The Lump Man) a novella. It is 
about a congenital and non-malignant tumour at the centre of Mr. Sharma's skull. He is 
the book-keeper in a Textile Company—and has been sent to U.S.A. to sort out some 
business problems. He plans to use this opportunity get the tumour removed. But the 
attending physician comes to learn that Sharma’s tumour is the largest one in the world 
and the current century was not likely to see a bigger one. American consumerism goes 
into work. The tumour is put on show and Sharma earns fat fees. The U.S.A. goes to the 
poll meanwhile to elect a new president and one of the party enrolls Sharma’s service to 
follow their candidate attired as their rival. He is supposed to reveal his tumour with a 
placard hanging around his neck, announcing that a large head even though bestowed 
with a divine tumour does not necessarily denote greater intelligence. The fee offered is 
astronomical. The Indian embassy in the U.S.A. tries to dissuade Sharma from indulging 
in the internal politics of that country. But Sharma was not ready to yield till musclemen 
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of the other camp kidnap him and threaten to cut off the tumour crudely with a knife. He 
readily agrees to leave the U.S.A. 

On his return to India he tries to capitalize on this tumour that had earned him 
both money and fame. He contests and wins a by election. He now dreams of a berth in 
the state cabinet. But before his desire is fulfilled, the assembly is dissolved and fresh 
poll is announced. Those who had helped him in his campaign just some days back are 
sceptical of again once winning the voters’ confidence. Sharma decides not to contest. 
Dejected he goes to his mother’s Guru. As the Guru smiles at Sharma, he feels relieved, 
expanded and surprised, all at once. 

Next morning the tumour is almost gone. At first he feels dismay at having lost the 
tumour which till now had been the symbol of his uniqueness. But when Marlene, his 
friend from U.S.A. arrives there to announce that she loved Sharma sans his tumour he 
relaxes. He plans to bank upon this miraculous disappearance of the tumour and join the 
fray in the ensuing election. But his mother explains to him that the Guru had blessed 
him by removing the tumour as a symbolic gesture which implies that someday in future 
the world will be rid of malignancy of all sort.** Written in the mid seventies of the last 
century these stories can be regarded as torch bearers of postmodemism in Oriya 
fiction writing. The task from the scriptures and folklore that the writer had heard as a 
child from his mother, when everything was possible in the young mind's eyes had 
perhaps laid the foundation for these stories. 

These stories while providing an incisive analysis of the psyche of modern man and 
the polemics of multitudinous problems before him also carry subtle and significant 
messages. The concept of unity between man and man had attracted Manoj Das towards 
leftist ideology and subsequently towards M.N. Roy's Radical Humanism. And as the 
writer matured he realized that no political system could provide as solution to human 
problems he came under the spell of a rational philosophical interpretation of life 
advanced by Sri Aurobindo. The desire for ascension and spiritualism in his stories of 
later: year can be logically traced to a faith in the inherent compassion of the human 
soul/mind that willingly shares with others every achievement, experience and 
realization. In the stories of this phase a deep insight into human existence in all its 
aspects and an attempt to realize the whole truth in the context of an elevating spiritually 
are the most remarkable features. These trends have been internationally acclaimed 
and have added a classic dimension to contemporary writing. In reflecting his own faith 
and commitment to the themes and forms of the stories written by him, Manoj Das has 
given to his readers a taste of inspired ideology as well as a metamorphosed realism 
which lends him a classical stature among contemporary writers of stories. 
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1. INTRODUCTION 


hile enshrining Shiva, the Lord of Destruction as also Nataraj, the mentor of 
We Music and Drama, compilers of Indian aesthetics had perhaps sought 

to suggest that the source of all arts is the spontaneous expression of the 
common man's joy, sorrow, lust, anger, fear, desperation—six of the most primordial 
feelings to stir human hearts. This assumption has the ample support of scriptural 
renditions of Lord Shiva’s personae, its characteristics and performances. He is a god 
who lives in some secluded cave of a snow-clad mountain range in the company of mostly 
sub-human species, rubs on his body ashes of the cremation grounds, puts on a loin-cloth 
of animal skin, uses a snake to fasten the loin-cloth and more snakes to decorate his 
head, neck and arms. He indulges in sex for days together and destroys the poor god of 
love for having induced him to such indulgence; remains in an almost permanent state 
of inebriation; acts in other words in the most erratic and unpredictable manner. Such 
a description of the mentor of all arts in a way synchronizes with that of an aroused 
Indian mob-psyche, personified. And when Kapila Vatsyayan, the grand dame of the 
cultural study of India, links various forms of the Indian performing arts to goddess 
Durga having multitudes of hands enjoined to one single body, the idea stands reiterated. 
Shiva, and Durga, or Shakti, denote the powerholder and power, respectively and the two 
in conjunction not only imply the ultimate trinity of Indian aesthetics, Sat, Cit, Ananda 
(Being, Aroused Consciousness and Bliss) but also stand for the entire process of 
creativity, physical as well as metaphysical. 

If the first notes of music originated from various patterns of natural sound and the 
first steps of dance imitated movements of birds and animals, the first form of drama 
can be said to have originated from man’s urge to eulogize whatever appeared useful 
and pleasant, to caricature whatsoever seemed to be out of tune with established social 
norms, and to deprecate whatever caused or appeared likely to cause detriment and 
destruction. In the course of time these urges, reflexes and reactions were refined and 
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1. INTRODUCTION 


hile enshrining Shiva, the Lord of Destruction as also Nataraj, the mentor of 

Dance, Music and Drama, compilers of Indian aesthetics had perhaps sought 

to suggest that the source of all arts is the spontaneous expression of the 
common man’s joy, sorrow, lust, anger, fear, desperation—six of the most primordial 
feelings to stir human hearts. This assumption has the ample support of scriptural 
renditions of Lord Shiva’s personae, its characteristics and performances. He is a god 
who lives in some secluded cave of a snow-clad mountain range in the company of mostly 
sub-human species, rubs on his body ashes of the cremation grounds, puts on a loin-cloth 
of animal skin, uses a snake to fasten the loin-cloth and more snakes to decorate his 
head, neck and arms. He indulges in sex for days together and destroys the poor god of 
love for having induced him to such indulgence; remains in an almost permanent state 
of inebriation; acts in other words in the most erratic and unpredictable manner. Such 
a description of the mentor of all arts in a way synchronizes with that of an aroused 
Indian mob-psyche, personified. And when Kapila Vatsyayan, the grand dame of the 
cultural study of India, links various forms of the Indian performing arts to goddess 
Durga having multitudes of hands enjoined to one single body, the idea stands reiterated. 
Shiva, and Durga, or Shakti, denote the powerholder and power, respectively and the two 
in conjunction not only imply the ultimate trinity of Indian aesthetics, Sat, Cit, Ananda 
(Being, Aroused Consciousness and Bliss) but also stand for the entire process of 
creativity, physical as well as metaphysical. 

If the first notes of music originated from various patterns of natural sound and the 
first steps of dance imitated movements of birds and animals, the first form of drama 
can be said to have originated from man's urge to eulogize whatever appeared useful 
and pleasant, to caricature whatsoever seemed to be out of tune with established social 
norms, and to deprecate whatever caused or appeared likely to cause detriment and 
destruction. In the course of time these urges, reflexes and reactions were refined and 
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honed to precision. As a result of which, the basic tenets were moulded into rigid 
theories, rules were framed and stipulations imposed. One can say that the evolution of 
such ground rules was in the best interest of the performing arts, which, if left to mercy 
of popular whims, could not have attained classical Orissa. But paradoxically, all 
regulatory mechanisms notwithstanding, the performing arts are at their best only when 
the outflow is unfettered and spontaneous, the dimension is comprehensive and catholic, 
the dispensation of Rasas, intense and veritable. 

In view of aforesaid facts it can be safely deduced that Indian Dramatics never 
intended to confine itself to the elegant circles of urban elitism; to a certain degree it 
had left room for broad-based popular expositions. The powerholder, Shiva, is portrayed 
as haplessly static in the absence of Shakti, the Power. Conversely, Shakti remains 
barren until union with Shiva is consummated. Shastriya, or classical and formal art 
forms may be grammatically accurate but their recognition depends upon acceptance or 
rejection. If the former is the confluence of holistic ideas, the latter forms the basic 
common factors at its root. The two are supplementary to and complementary of each 
other. Lokayata, thus in a way, is colloquialization of the Shastriya. 

This process of colloquialization in religious practices and related literary 
traditions had perhaps, started in Orissa sometime during the eleventh-twelfth century 
AD and its harbingers were the Natha Yogis who had brought about a synthesis of the 
Sanatana Tantra cult and Mahayana Buddhism, named Siinyavada (Worship of Void), in 
which the human body is assumed as the microcosm of the cosmic universe. It can also 
be viewed as a logical sequel to Sahajayana Buddhism which had been initiated by a 
daughter of the soil, Princess Lakshinkara of Sambalpur. She held that Sahajananda or 
Mahasukha, synonymous with Moksha, Nirvana, could also be achieved through elevation 
of instincts and fulfillment of desires and that idolatry or observance of austerity were 
not the only recourse to such attainment. 

Between the fifteenth and sixteenth century, as the written language of Orissa 
gained firmness in its structure, this process of colloquialization reached its culmination 
with transcreations of the Mahabharata by Sarala Das, the Ramayana by Balaram Das 
and the Srimadbhagabata by Jagannatha Das. Without distorting the theme or disrupting 
the epic structure, through slight deviation from the story line and occasional 
interpolations, these adaptations lent the Sanskrit classics such contemporary ambience 
that they remain, till date, the three most illustrious landmarks of Oriya language and 
literature. 

By the end of the sixteenth century, Orissa was plunged into acute socio-political 
crisis. Decline of the Suryavansi Gajapatis, the subsequent struggle for power, an empty 
exchequer, growth in frequency of fortune-seeking Muslim and Maratha warlords, 
crumbling down of the social order, of which the Paikas (Farmer Warriors) were once 
the backbone, had wrought havoc in this once prosperous land of artistic excellence. So 
when with the advent of Caitanya and his all-pervasive Vaishnava movement a new era in 
the cultural history of this land arrived, the need to use performing arts for conveying the 
message of religious philosophy and literature to the masses was truly felt. As a result, 
various Lokayata forms of performing arts, deriving their life-line from classical formats 
as laid down in Bharata’s Néatyashastra and various commentaries thereupon, came into 
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existence through vernacular mediums in various regions. What poets like Sarala, 
Jagannatha and Balarama of Orissa had achieved by virtue of their intimate realization 
of spiritual ascension was in course of time, passed on to performers, the lesser tribe of 
immortal. However, the height of intellectual reach, the range of popular approbation 
and the depth of attachment to the soil of their origin remained the same. And to achieve 
this, order was to be imposed upon disorder, laws were to be formulated, bridges to be 
across unfathomable depths and rational boundaries set up. Next, the heart, that admits 
no boundaries and yearns ever to pierce beyond phenomena to merge with that 
mysterious something, beyond both mind and matter, had to be persuaded to go beyond 
both mind and matter, from the temptation of subduing phenomena and finding their 
essence. This, perhaps, necessitated colloquialization of the dictums. 

An attempt has been made in this essay to trace the classical roots of some 
popular forms of the performing arts of Orissa, which till today enjoy considerable 
patronage of the rural as well as urban public of the state and also to indicate the 
transcultural impacts that expedited such transformation. 


2. RASA 


Rasa or Rasa Leela depicts the story of the Gopis’ union with Krsna and is assumed to have 
gained prominence during the twelfth century circa in Orissa with the recital Sri 
Geetagovindam of Jayadeva, but its origin can be traced to Cakra Nitya, mentioned in Rg 
Veda (10.72.6), a dance performed by gods to celebrate the creation of the universe. In 
Harivamsa and Vishnu Purana, too there is a reference to Krsna and the Gopis holding 
hands and dancing in a circle around a pole in an autumn full-moon night. Rasa can be 
equated with Natya Rasaka or Rasaka, two of the eighteen Uparupakas mentioned in 
Sahitya Darpana of Viswanatha Kaviraja. 

In Natyarasaka, the theme is amorous and the composition, lyrical. It has two 
junctures, Mukha (Exposition) and Nirbahana (Conclusion). Its Nayaka is Udatta and 
Naéayika, Basakasajjika. It dispenses of two Rasas, Srngar and Hasya. Thus, Natyarasaka 
has been conceived of as an amorous play full of pleasure and laughter. There is no 
stipulation regarding the number of characters to be depicted in this Uparupaka. Rasaka, 
on the other hand, stipulates that the number of dramatis personae is required to be 
limited to five only, while the number of junctures remain the same. The other point of 
difference lies in the categorization of the Nayaka and Nayika. In Rasaka, the Nayaka is 
Murkha and Nayika prasiddha. This Uparupaka seeks to gradually reveal the full potential 
of the Prasiddha Nayika in the form of songs, dance and animated prose dialogues, its 
Vitti being Kaisiki and/or Bharati. It is considered as the most playful of the eighteen 
Uparupakas. | 

With only marginal alterations, the structure of Rasa, in Brajmandala as well as in 
the north-eastern regions including Orissa, has remained the same as in Natyarasaka or 
Rasaka. It is a wonderful amalgam of animated prose dialogues, rhymed repartees, 
dance with an accompaniment of song and Nytta. Thus, if Cakra Nytya of the Vedic period 


was a fertility ritual, Rasa can be termed as Dance Amorous. 
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Rasa performance starts with Radha and Krsna, seated on the throne with the Gopis 
performing an Aratrika in front, beginning with an invocation of the Guru as Creator 
Preserver-Destroyer. Next, the Gopis entreat Raseswar Krsna to step into the Rasa Mandala 
(circular arena). In turn Krsna implores Raseswari Radha to join him. After initial 
reluctance, born out of her earlier experiences of Krsna’s infidelity, and to an extent, the 
coyness of the uninitiated, Radha condescends. This amorous play of witty lyricism 
between Krsna, Radha and Dutika(s) forms the intrinsic part of the Rasa as a play 
(Uparupaka). And the concluding part is in the form of Nrtta-pura dance-led by 
percussions and verbal rendition of Bols. The intrinsic exchange of words mentioned 
above can evolve around any one of the numerous anecdotes highlighting the eventful and 
colourful life of Krsna, but the message remains constant, that the ultimate objective of 
all exercise is the union of Krsna and Radha, in other words of Brahman and fJeeva, or 
Purusha and Prakrti. The world is a circle of birth and death, with life dancing at its 
centre in a state of ecstatic frenzy. 

Though some historians of culture have attempted to link Rasa with the Jaina 
tradition, fact remains that the concept and form gained popular recognition with the 
advent of Sri Caitanya and his Vaishnava movement. It has been well proved that Caitanya 
himself used to take part in such Rasa and in the course of the performance attain 
Divyonmada (Divine Ecstasy). However, parallel to this form of Vaishnava (Goudiya) Rasa, 
there existed in Orissa another form, based on the indigenous Utkaliya Vaishnava tradition 
and its Pinda Brahmanda theory of seeing the human body as the microcosmic 
manifestation of the universe. Acyutananda, one of the Panchasakha poets, who had 
brought about a cultural revolution, out of which grew the modern Oriya language, was the 
creator of this Rasa. In his perception, Rasa was the process of Jeeva’s (Man's) 
transcendence to the state of oneness with Parama (Supreme). At the Sahasrara (Lotus 
with a thousand petals) Shakti (Jeeva) through awakening of the Kundalini meets the 
formless, Anadi Krsna. At this venue of Nitya (Eternal) Rasa there is no day and no night, 
there is no distinction of gender and no distance between the self and the Supreme. 

In the lyrical dialogues of Rasa, except in the invocation, Sqyngara Rasa plays the 
dominant role. Sn Geetagovindam of Jayadeva, the fountainhead of Rasa lyrics, can be 
cited as an illustration. If the Prathama Prabandha (“a Pralaya payodhi jale...”) and the 
Duitiya Prabandha (“Sritakamalakucamandala dhyta kundala...”) are invocations, the Trtiya 
Prabandha (“Lalita labangalata parishilana komala malaya samire...”) a narration of the 
time, place and environment, from the Caturtha Prabandha (“Candan carcita neelea 
kalebara...”) till the penultimate Prabandha of the Dwadasha Sarga, Sri Geetagovindam is a 
paradigm of erotic verses, despite all sanitising interpretations offered by Vaishnava 
Acaryas. But a sharp contrast is provided by Acyutananda’s concept of Nitya Rasa in 
which the saint-poet transcends the limitations of Indian Tantra cult to arrive at a land 
of eternal bliss, thus envisaged by the seers of the Upanishads: 


na tatra suryobhati na candra tarakam 
nema vidyotobhanti kuto 'yamagnih 
tamevabhanta manubhati sarvam 
tasya bhasa sarvamidam vibhati. 
(Mundakopanishad II. ii. 10) 
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“There sun does not shine, nor the moon nor the stars; nor do these flashes of 
lightning shine there. How can this fire do so? Everything shines according as He does 
so; all this shines by His light” 


asabdam asparsam arupam av)ayam 
tatha’ rasam nityam agandhavacca yat 
anadyanantam mahatah param dhruvam 
nicayya tanmrtyumukhat paramuiyate. 
(Kathopanishad I. iii. 15) 


“One is freed from the jaws of death by knowing that which is soundless, toneless, 
colourless, undecarying, and also tasteless, eternal, odourless, without beginning and 
end, greater than Mahat and ever constant” 

This is indeed the greatest benefit derived by Oriya literature and the performing 
arts from the process of colloquialization that has led them to an even greater height, 
which only the collective wisdom with grass-root origin can scale. 

Apart from conceptual improvizations Rasa performance in Orissa has certain 
distinctive features, not to be found in Brajmandala or the northern and northeastern 
regions. Here the number of dramatis personae is not restricted to five as stipulatc4 in 
Rasaka. In Vitti, it is Kaishiki, i.e. the dialogues are entirely in the form of rhymed verses. 
The number of Sandhis in Oriya Rasa varies in accordance with the range and intensity 
of the Leela (Exploit) narrated. The Nayaka, Krsna is Dhira Lalita and Nayika(s) 
Basakasajjika(s). Use of prose dialogues are minimal in Oriya Rasa while in those 
composed by Acyutananda Das, totally non-existent. In Orissa, Rasa is usually performed 
on platforms—cautara/ caupadhi—in front of Krsna temples and these cautara/ caupadhis 
are not circular, but quadrangular, in design. In Orissa, Radha-Krsna in the opening 
sequence of the Rasa are not seated on a throne, but they are seated on a swing, 
decorated with leaves and flowers, a canopy of shrubs and twigs atop. At places where 
the Rasa is performed as a ritual of the community, the performance does not even need 
any elevated platform, but moves on as a series of live tableaux. Though Rasa in Assam 
is known to be enacted by pre-pubescent girls, in Orissa, like in Brajmandala, only boys, 
below fourteen years of age, are recruited to play the various roles in this drama of divine 
amour. 

The tradition of Rasa performance in Orissa has been kept alive over the years, 
improvised upon and enriched by proprietors-composers-directors like-Pindika 
Sricandan, Bipra Sadashiva, Dwija Caitanya, Govinda Candra Surdeo, Babaji Baishnava 
Carana, Raja Rajendra Dev and Mohan Sundar Dev Goswami, etc. As a result, on 
occasions like a full moon night in the months of Shravana, Kartika and Phalguna the 
performance continues even to day, not only as a religious ritual, but also as an expression 
of a truly popular art-form. The austerity observed by the performing artists and 
musicians during the days of Rasa performance, simulated identification of venues and 
characters of Dwapara and the consequent awe and reverence aroused in the minds of 


the viewers are to be seen to be believed. 
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Réisa performance starts with Radha and Krsna, seated on the throne with the Gopis 
performing an Aratrika in front, beginning with an invocation of the Guru as Creator 
Preserver-Destroyer. Next, the Gopis entreat Raseswar Krsna to step into the Rasa Mandala 
(circular arena). In turn Krsna implores Raseswari Radha to join him. After initial 
reluctance, bor out of her earlier experiences of Krsna’s infidelity, and to an extent, the 
coyness of the uninitiated, Radha condescends. This amorous play of witty lyricism 
between Krsna, Radha and Dutika(s) forms the intrinsic part of the Rasa as a play 
(Uparupaka). And the concluding part is in the form of Nytta-pura dance-led by 
percussions and verbal rendition of Bols. The intrinsic exchange of words mentioned 
above can evolve around any one of the numerous anecdotes highlighting the eventful and 
colourful life of Krsna, but the message remains constant, that the ultimate objective of 
all exercise is the union of Krsna and Radha, in other words of Brahman and Jeeva, or 
Purusha and Prakrti. The world is a circle of birth and death, with life dancing at its 
centre in a state of ecstatic frenzy. 

Though some historians of culture have attempted to link Rasa with the Jaina 
tradition, fact remains that the concept and form gained popular recognition with the 
advent of Sri Caitanya and his Vaishnava movement. It has been well proved that Caitanya 
himself used to take part in such Rasa and in the course of the performance attain 
Divyonmada (Divine Ecstasy). However, parallel to this form of Vaishnava (Goud:iya) Rasa, 
there existed in Orissa another form, based on the indigenous Utkaliya Vaishnava tradition 
and its Pinda Brahmanda theory of seeing the human body as the microcosmic 
manifestation of the universe. Acyutananda, one of the Panchasakha poets, who had 
brought about a cultural revolution, out of which grew the modern Oriya language, was the 
creator of this Rasa. In his perception, Rasa was the process of Jeeva’s (Man's) 
transcendence to the state of oneness with Parama (Supreme). At the Sahasrara (Lotus 
with a thousand petals) Shakti (Jeeva) through awakening of the Kundalini meets the 
formless, Anadi Krsna. At this venue of Nitya (Eternal) Rasa there is no day and no night, 
there is no distinction of gender and no distance between the self and the Supreme. 

In the lyrical dialogues of Rasa, except in the invocation, Sqngara Rasa plays the 
dominant role. Sri Geetagovindam of Jayadeva, the fountainhead of Rasa lyrics, can be 
cited as an illustration. If the Prathama Prabandha (“a Pralaya payodhi jale...”) and the 
Duitiya Prabandha (“Sritakamalakucamandala dhyta kundala...”) are invocations, the Trtiya 
Prabandha (“Lalita labangalata parishilana komala malaya samire...”) a narration of the 
time, place and environment, from the Caturtha Prabandha (“Candan carcita neelea 
kalebara...”) till the penultimate Prabandha of the Dwadasha Sarga, Sri Geetagovindam is a 
paradigm of erotic verses, despite all sanitising interpretations offered by Vaishnava 
Acaryas. But a sharp contrast is provided by Acyutananda’s concept of Nitya Rasa in 
which the saint-poet transcends the limitations of Indian Tantra cult to arrive at a land 
of eternal bliss, thus envisaged by the seers of the Upanishads: 


na tatra suryobhati na candra tarakam 
nema vidyotobhanti kuto ‘yamagnih 
tamevabhanta manubhati sarvam 
tasya bhasa sarvamidam vibhati. 
(Mundakopanishad 11. ii. 10) 
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“There sun does not shine, nor the moon nor the stars; nor do these flashes of 
lightning shine there. How can this fire do so? Everything shines according as He does 
so; all this shines by His light” 


asabdam asparsam arupam avyayam 
tatha’ rasam nityam agandhavacca yat 
andadyanantam mahatah param dhruvam 
nicayya tanmrtyumukhat paramuiyate. 
(Kathopanishad 1. iii. 15) 


“One is freed from the jaws of death by knowing that which is soundless, toneless, 
colourless, undecarying, and also tasteless, eternal, odourless, without beginning and 
end, greater than Mahat and ever constant” 

This is indeed the greatest benefit derived by Oriya literature and the performing 
arts from the process of colloquialization that has led them to an even greater height, 
which only the collective wisdom with grass-root origin can scale. 

Apart from conceptual improvizations Rasa performance in Orissa has certain 
distinctive features, not to be found in Brajmandala or the northern and northeastern 
regions. Here the number of dramatis personae is not restricted to five as stipulatc1 in 
Rasaka. In Vitti, it is Kaishiki, i.e. the dialogues are entirely in the form of rhymed verses. 
The number of Sandhis in Oriya Rasa varies in accordance with the range and intensity 
of the Leela (Exploit) narrated. The Nayaka, Krsna is Dhira Lalita and Nayika(s) 
Basakasajjika(s). Use of prose dialogues are minimal in Oriya Rasa while in those 
composed by Acyutananda Das, totally non-existent. In Orissa, Rasa is usually performed 
on platforms—cautara/ caupadhi—in front of Krsna temples and these cautara/ caupadhis 
are not circular, but quadrangular, in design. In Orissa, Radha-Krsna in the opening 
sequence of the Rasa are not seated on a throne, but they are seated on a swing, 
decorated with leaves and flowers, a canopy of shrubs and twigs atop. At places where 
the Rasa is performed as a ritual of the community, the performance does not even need 
any elevated platform, but moves on as a series of live tableaux. Though Rasa in Assam 
is known to be enacted by pre-pubescent girls, in Orissa, like in Brajmandala, only boys, 
below fourteen years of age, are recruited to play the various roles in this drama of divine 
amour. 

The tradition of Rasa performance in Orissa has been kept alive over the years, 
improvised upon and enriched by proprietors-composers-directors like-Pindika 
Sricandan, Bipra Sadashiva, Dwija Caitanya, Govinda Candra Surdeo, Babaji Baishnava 
Carana, Raja Rajendra Dev and Mohan Sundar Dev Goswami, etc. As a result, on 
occasions like a full moon night in the months of Shravana, Kdartika and Phalguna the 
performance continues even to day, not only as a religious ritual, but also as an expression 
of a truly popular art-form. The austerity observed by the performing artists and 
musicians during the days of Rasa performance, simulated identification of venues and 
characters of Dwapara and the consequent awe and reverence aroused in the minds of 


the viewers are to be seen to be believed. 
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3. PRAHALLADA NATAKA 


Vishnu in his Varaha incarnation killed Hiranakshya. His brother and successor to the 
throne, Hiranyakashyap, swore vengeance. But when his son Prahallada turned out to be 
an ardent devotee of his arch enemy Vishnu, the demon king went berserk and ordered 
that the bov be instantly killed. Vishnu, intervened and all diabolic plots to end the boy's 
life were foiled. Finally, one day Vishnu, in the form of Nysingha, half-man and half-lion, 
emerged out of a pillar of stone and putting Hiranyakashyap on his thighs tore him to 
pieces with nails and teeth. In Tamil Nadu and Andhra, where Laxmi and Nrsingha are 
among the earliest duo of deities worshipped, this story of the half-man and the half-lion 
god's exploits has been a popular theme enacted in Bhagabatamelas. 

When the Eastern Gangas arrived in Orissa during the tenth century AD and the 
process of transcultural assimilation was initiated, Bhagabatamela must have reached the 
southern part of Orissa, adjacent to Andhra and this story must have caught popular 
fancy to remain one of the most popular forms of plays enacted ritualistically in the 
region. 

It is reported that prior to the compilation and publication of Prahallada Nataka, in 
its present form during the later part of the nineteenth century ascribed to Raja of 
Surangi, Raja of Paralakhemundi and Raja of Tarala respectively are often spoken 
about, but none of the three versions is readily available. Perhaps the other name for 
Prahallada Nataka in Ganjam, i.e. ‘Raja Nata, owes its origin to the fact that the authorship 
of all four versions has been attributed to four kings. 

Sri Bhagaban Panda, while editing Gourahari’s Prahallada Nataka has put it in the 
Dima category of Abiddha Rupaka, as envisaged in Natyashastra. 

According to Natyashastra, in Dima the plot should be Pyrasiddha and the Nayaka, 
Udatta. Rasas dispensed in a Dima are Karuna, Raudra, Vira, Bhayanaka, Bibhatsa and 
Adbhuta. There is no place for Sngar and Hasya in this Rupaka. Incidents to be portrayed 
in Dima should theoretically abound in illusion, jugglery, puppetry, strike of the thunder, 
fall of meteors, eclipses, fights and encounters. Its Vitis being Sattvati and Arabhatti it 
also is required to depict strifes and struggles, insurgence and counter insurgence, 
pretence and magical reality, oppression and exploitation. Also the story should portray 
perseverance, heroism, sacrifice, kindness and simplicity. Natyashastra attributes these 
two Vrtitis to the northern and north western parts of India. But Prahallada Nataka, being 
of southern origin, a pinch of Kaishiki Vitti, i.e. induction of intelligent, soft, and 
mellifluous musicality in its structure is but a natural consequence. 

A brief synopsis of Prahallada Nataka presented at the outset of the chapter would 
amply prove that it fits the bill of Abiddha Rupaka. But equally significant are the several 
improvisations effected by performers of Prahallada Nataka in course of their spontaneous 
performance. Two Rasas, which have no place in the scheme laid down in Natyashastra 
but have been subsequently accommodated into it by Abhinava Gupta and Biswanatha 
Kaviraja, namely Shanta and Bhakti, play a role in the composition of the play, almost 
equal in importance to the prescribed others six, Karuna, Raudra, Vira, Bibhatsa, 
Bhayanaka and Adbhuta. Prayer offered in unison by the gods to pacify Nrsingha (Rag: 
Kamodi, Ek Tal) and another by Laxmi (Rag. Disha Todi, Adi Tal), also addressed to 
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Nrsingha, can be cited as examples. Hasyarasa, proscribed by Natyashastra from Dima 
can be abundantly seen in the incoherent chatter of Dwar, laments of a reluctant 
midwife for being neglected till someone is in labour pain, monologues of Sukracarya 
rejoicing at the birth of Prahallada and drawing his horoscope and those of Candamarka 
initiating the Mahamarana Yajna to end Prahallada’s life. Such departures from the 
stipulated norms can be seen as colloquialization, necessary to adapt the play to the 
popular taste of the regional viewers. Another remarkable aspect is that normally 
Sanskrta plays are named after the principal character. But in Prahallada Natak, the boy 
plays almost a passive role, suffering stoically the various kinds of torture inflicted upon 
him with unfaltering faith in Vishnu and singing prayers. It is Hiranyakashyap’s fool- 
hardiness that expedites Vishnu’s taking the Nrsingha incarnation. The play ends with 
eulogies to Nrsingha. It aims at preaching that God is omnipresent and omnipotent while 
granting subsidiary grace to the devotee. In practice also, only the Nrsingha mask, 
carved out of soft wood and painted in dark green and red, is kept in the temple and 
worshipped round the year; neither Prahallada's apparel nor Hiranyakashyapa’s crown. 
This implies that Nrsingha is the principal character of the play who kills the Demon 
King and saves the innocent boy. Hence, it can be said that naming of the play after 
Prahallada reflects the popular belief that the devotee, if not any superior to, is as great 
as the deity. 

In its eighteenth chapter, Natyashastra stipulates the language each of the dramatis 
personae is required to use in various situations in course of the play. Accordingly, 
Sukracarya and his son Candamarka, both being consecrated Brahmins, even 
Hiranyakashyap and Leelavati, being royal personages should have spoken in Sanskrta 
or Prahallada Nataka being an Oriya play in a Sanskritized diction, using tatsama/tatbhava 
words. Vibhrasta (the corrupted) Bhasa should have been limited to the lesser characters. 
But in Prahallada Néataka, the playwright has mixed tatsama, tatbhava, desaja, Vibhrasta and 
jabanika at will, to create a rugged dramatic texture, matching with the life style and 
taste of the people of an area having the Bay of Bengal on the east, a network of rivers, 
rivulets at the centre, the longest range of mountains in the state and a number of barren 
plateau and hill terrains to the west, resulting in a geophysical condition that makes life 
beautiful, but not easy; awesome, but not repelling. 

Yet another interesting innovation noticed in Prahallada Nataka is introduction of 
the Gahaka apart from the usual Sutradhara and Nandi of Sanskrta plays. After 
enumerating in technical terms the style employed in the production, the salient 
characteristics of major dramatis personae, the Rasas and Bhavas depicted in the play and 
quoting extensively from Natyashastra and its commentaries, the Siitradhara takes his 
leave at the end of the introductory scene. Then the Gahaka takes over, delineating, 
before commencement of each scene of the play, the venue, characters present, props 
and costumes used, the mood of the characters and suggesting briefly the course of 
events likely to follow. 

Both, intrinsic as and extrinsic aspects of Prahallada Nataka, thus, seek to develop 
the story, portray the characters and bring out the moral in a manner befitting the 
Lokadharmi tradition of Indian drama, the above permutations and combinations 


notwithstanding. 
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Pala, a typical form of popular entertainment is an amalgamation of Nytta, Nrtya, Abhinay, 
Vadya, Upakshyan and Caritra Samlap. Some historians of culture have sought to prove 
that this form was devised in Bengal and Orissa during the period of Muslim rule to 
bring about socio-religious harmony between the two communities, by fusing 
Satyanarayana of Indian myths with the Islamic concept of Pir (Apostle) and creating 
Baba Satyapir, who, on being propitiated with proper Puja solved all mundane problems. 
But the origin of Pala of Orissa can be and has been traced to the third/fourth century 
Bc when the Arhatyani Buddhist mendicants preached their religious ideology in Prakrt 
(Pali) language of the common man through Jataka tales told in lyrical forms, with 
quotations from scriptures, their annotation in simple narrative prose and illustration 
from day to day life. Though Buddhist culture used to look down upon dance and music 
as profligate, perhaps the mendicants, aware of the common appeal adopted this 
technique to popularize their religion in a land, known since time immemorial for its love 
of music and dance. In course of time with the decline of Buddhism and ascendence of 
Brahminism, Pala became one of the most effective means for preaching the scriptures 
keeping in forefront the five deities (Pancha Deva), Ganesha, Narayana, Rudra, Ambika 
and Bhaskara. 

Dhiren Dash, an eminent scholar and exponent of various popular forms of the 
performing arts of Orissa, has sought to place Pala in a category, synthesizing Rasaka 
and Kavya, two of the eighteen Uparupakas. He argues that as in the Rasaka, the number 
of participants of Pala is five, the Gayaka, the Badaka and three others, forming the 
chorus. Of these three, the chief, known as Sini Palia or Sri Palia acts as the Sutradhara, 
though there is no Sutradhara envisaged in Rasaka. As in the Rasaka, the Vrtti in Pala is 
also Kaishiki and Bharati comprising sixty-four forms of song and dance, accommodating 
both the chaste and colloquial in use of words. Similarly as in Kavya, Pala abounds in 
poetic compositions of earlier masters, as well as of the performing Gayaka, which are 
mostly extempore. In Pala, Tala, Matra and chhanda are used strictly in accordance with 
the stipulations made in the Natyashastra. But, broadly speaking, though Pala bears a 
certain resemblance to these two classical Uparupakas, because of the indigenous 
improvisations effected in course of colloquialization, it cannot be entirely equated with 
any of them. 

It will be more relevant to equate Pala Gayana with the Gatha Gana (ballad singing) 
tradition of ancient India. Though this tradition had initially enjoyed exclusive royal 
patronage, in the course of time popular legends and folk-lores were inducted into its 
fold; it became more plebian with variations here and there. In the royal courts, Gatha 
Gana indulged in the verbiage and exhibition of the skill of instant composition. Critical 
questions were asked and prompt answers from the Gayaka were expected. In the 
course of Gayana, the Gayaka offered indirect suggestions for better governance and 
criticism of whatever was felt lacking. The court accepted such suggestions and 
criticisms as vox populi and if the administration was a benevolent one, they were 
properly heeded to. But when Pala turned plebian it had to cater to the taste of the 
common man who preferred Leela and Swang to the classicist epics and for whom 
dispensation of Rasas in an easily tangible manner was more desirable than any 
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intellectual exercise. Thus Pala, in its present form, can be called a synthesis of the 
classical and the popular. It draws upon the classics and by offering analogies from 
contemporary life, seeks to establish the timeless truth behind the utterances with 
adequate local ambience. In this context, Pala can be said to be serving as the most 
effective link between ancient literature and modern sensibility in Orissa. 

In Pala performance, Badaka and the three Palias take their entry together. The 
Sri Palia or Siri Palia sings the Nandi and introduces the main story to be presented by 
the Gayaka. The Badaka playing the Mydanga is not only an expert percussionist, but 
also adept in exposition of scriptures and Kavyas. The two, together, by juxtaposing 
contemporary events/situations, apparently contrary to scriptural/literary narrative, 
create humour, thereby, providing the audience with comic relief against an otherwise 
erudite and intellectual discourse. The other two members of the choral group assist the 
Sri/Siri Palia by mimetic enactments of these divergence while providing vocal support 
to the Gayaka trying to raise the voice to a higher pitch. All three Palias play on brass 
cymbals (Jhanja) with excellent punctuating effects. 

After the Badaka’s Asravana and vocal exposition of Tala, Matra and rhythmic play 
of cymbals in unison by palias, which can be equated with Sushkavakyta, the Sri/Siri Palia 
takes entry, first to invoke God and then the patron public. After sometime thus spent for 
warming up, the Gayaka carrying in his hand a Camara and a pair of bell-metal manjira 
comes onto the stage. The Camara, which alongwith Chhatra and Trasa formed an integral 
part of all ritualistic performances in temples and royal courts, in the hands of the 
Gayaka can be interpreted as being equivalent to Indra Dhwaja, Jarjara, of Natyashastra. 
If Jarjara represents the five gods, Brahma, Shiva, Vishnu, Kartikeya and Mahanaga, 
Camara is supposed to be symbolizing the five deities worshipped at the outset in Pala 
Gayana, Ganesha, Narayana, Rudra, Ambika and Bhaskara. It is used not only to 
propitiate the deities and wish well for the audience, but its handle is often used as a 
veritable weapon to intimidate the opponent in a competitive show. A bunch of peacock 
feathers wielded by Baidhana and Binakdara of Dandanata and some other Leelas of 
Orissa can also be equated with the Camara. In the ritual worship of Satyanarayana/ 
Baba Satyapir, the use of a bunch of peacock feathers is unavoidable till now. The 
Manjira helps to keep beat while providing a lilting afterlude to the Slokas/songs. 

In Pala, the story element is some what relegated to the background, because the 
stories, invariably from scriptures/history/folklores, are more or less known to the 
audience in advance. What really matters in Pala is the Gayaka’s interpretation of the 
events and characters in the light of their literary representations by earlier masters and 
his own narrative skill and a creative excellence to provide contemporary analogy. The 
more analogies are drawn and verisimilitudes established, the merrier is the audience 
of Pala and more successful the Gayaka. Thus, Pala continues in Orissa, till date, to be 
the strongest link between the illiterate/ semiliterate masses and gems of literature and 
their ornate stylization, thereby evidencing that auditory perception of literature revealing 
its intrinsic dramatic elements can be effectively universal and durable in appeal. 

In the Pala of Orissa, the Palias with a minimum change in the use of their apparel 
and without use of any hand props, are seen to portray various roles, depicting vanous 


Rasas, under varying conditions. This provides the Pala performance with an extrinsic 


display of the dramatic element in the narration of the Gayaka. It can also be treated as 
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4. PALA 


Pala, a typical form of popular entertainment is an amalgamation of Nytta, Nytya, Abhinay, 
Vadya, Upakshyan and Caritr@ Samlap. Some historians of culture have sought to prove 
that this form was devised in Bengal and Orissa during the period of Muslim rule to 
bring about socio-religious harmony between the two communities, by fusing 
Satyanarayana of Indian myths with the Islamic concept of Pir (Apostle) and creating 
Baba Satyapir, who, on being propitiated with proper Puja solved all mundane problems. 
But the origin of Pala of Orissa can be and has been traced to the third/fourth century 
Bc when the Arhatyani Buddhist mendicants preached their religious ideology in Prakrt 
(Pali) language of the common man through jJataka tales told in lyrical forms, with 
quotations from scriptures, their annotation in simple narrative prose and illustration 
from day to day life. Though Buddhist culture used to look down upon dance and music 
as profligate, perhaps the mendicants, aware of the common appeal adopted this 
technique to popularize their religion in a land, known since time immemorial for its love 
of music and dance. In course of time with the decline of Buddhism and ascendence of 
Brahminism, Pala became one of the most effective means for preaching the scriptures 
keeping in forefront the five deities (Pancha Deva), Ganesha, Narayana, Rudra, Ambika 
and Bhaskara. 

Dhiren Dash, an eminent scholar and exponent of various popular forms of the 
performing arts of Orissa, has sought to place Pala in a category, synthesizing Rasaka 
and Kavya, two of the eighteen Uparupakas. He argues that as in the Rasaka, the number 
of participants of Pala is five, the Gayaka, the Badaka and three others, forming the 
chorus. Of these three, the chief, known as Siri Palia or Sri Palia acts as the Sutradhara, 
though there is no Sutradhara envisaged in Rasaka. As in the Rasaka, the Vyiti in Pala is 
also Kaishiki and Bharati comprising sixty-four forms of song and dance, accommodating 
both the chaste and colloquial in use of words. Similarly as in Kavya, Pala abounds in 
poetic compositions of earlier masters, as well as of the performing Gayaka, which are 
mostly extempore. In Pala, Tala, Matra and chhanda are used strictly in accordance with 
the stipulations made in the Natyashastra. But, broadly speaking, though Pala bears a 
certain resemblance to these two classical Uparupakas, because of the indigenous 
improvisations effected in course of colloquialization, it cannot be entirely equated with 
any of them. 

It will be more relevant to equate Pala Gayana with the Gatha Gana (ballad singing) 
tradition of ancient India. Though this tradition had initially enjoyed exclusive royal 
patronage, in the course of time popular legends and folk-lores were inducted into its 
fold; it became more plebian with variations here and there. In the royal courts, Gatha 
Gana indulged in the verbiage and exhibition of the skill of instant composition. Critical 
questions were asked and prompt answers from the Gayaka were expected. In the 
course of Gayana, the Gayaka offered indirect suggestions for better governance and 
criticism of whatever was felt lacking. The court accepted such suggestions and 
criticisms as vox populi and if the administration was a benevolent one, they were 
properly heeded to. But when Pala tumed plebian it had to cater to the taste of the 
common man who preferred Leelé and Swang to the classicist epics and for whom 
dispensation of Rasas in an easily tangible manner was more desirable than any 
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intellectual exercise. Thus Pala, in its present form, can be called a synthesis of the 
classical and the popular. It draws upon the classics and by offering analogies from 
contemporary life, seeks to establish the timeless truth behind the utterances with 
adequate local ambience. In this context, Pala can be said to be serving as the most 
effective link between ancient literature and modern sensibility in Orissa. 

In Pala performance, Badaka and the three Palias take their entry together. The 
Sri Palia or Siri Palia sings the Nandi and introduces the main story to be presented by 
the Gayaka. The Badaka playing the Mydanga is not only an expert percussionist, but 
also adept in exposition of scriptures and Kavyas. The two, together, by juxtaposing 
contemporary events/situations, apparently contrary to scriptural/literary narrative, 
create humour, thereby, providing the audience with comic relief against an otherwise 
erudite and intellectual discourse. The other two members of the choral group assist the 
Sri/Siri Palia by mimetic enactments of these divergence while providing vocal support 
to the Gayaka trying to raise the voice to a higher pitch. All three Palias play on brass 
cymbals (Jhanja) with excellent punctuating effects. 

After the Badaka’s Asravana and vocal exposition of Tala, Matra and rhythmic play 
of cymbals in unison by palias, which can be equated with Sushkavakyta, the Sri/Siri Palia 
takes entry, first to invoke God and then the patron public. After sometime thus spent for 
warming up, the Gayaka carrying in his hand a Camara and a pair of bell-metal manjira 
comes onto the stage. The Camara, which alongwith Chhatra and Trasa formed an integral 
part of all ritualistic performances in temples and royal courts, in the hands of the 
Gayaka can be interpreted as being equivalent to Indra Dhwaja, Jarjara, of Natyashastra. 
If Jarjara represents the five gods, Brahma, Shiva, Vishnu, Kartikeya and Mahanaga, 
Camara is supposed to be symbolizing the five deities worshipped at the outset in Pala 
Gayana, Ganesha, Narayana, Rudra, Ambika and Bhaskara. It is used not only to 
propitiate the deities and wish well for the audience, but its handle is often used as a 
veritable weapon to intimidate the opponent in a competitive show. A bunch of peacock 
feathers wielded by Baidhana and Bindakara of Dandanata and some other Leelas of 
Orissa can also be equated with the Camara. In the ritual worship of Satyanarayana/ 
Baba Satyapir, the use of a bunch of peacock feathers is unavoidable till now. The 
Manjira helps to keep beat while providing a lilting afterlude to the Slokas/songs. 

In Pala, the story element is some what relegated to the background, because the 
stories, invariably from scriptures/history/folklores, are more or less known to the 
audience in advance. What really matters in Pala is the Gayaka’s interpretation of the 
events and characters in the light of their literary representations by earlier masters and 
his own narrative skill and a creative excellence to provide contemporary analogy. The 
more analogies are drawn and yerisimilitudes established, the merner is the audience 
of Pala and more successful the Gayaka. Thus, Pala continues in Orissa, till date, to be 
the strongest link between the illiterate/ semiliterate masses and gems of literature and 
their ornate stylization, thereby evidencing that auditory perception of literature revealing 
its intrinsic dramatic elements can be effectively universal and durable in appeal. 

In the Pala of Orissa, the Palias with a minimum change in the use of their apparel 
and without use of any hand props, are seen to portray various roles, depicting various 


Rasas, under varying conditions. This provides the Pala performance with an extrinsic 


display of the dramatic element in the narration of the Gayaka. It can also be treated as 
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Pala, a typical form of popular entertainment is an amalgamation of Nytta, Nytya, Abhinay, 
Vadya, Upakshyan and Caritra Samlap. Some historians of culture have sought to prove 
that this form was devised in Bengal and Orissa during the period of Muslim rule to 
bring about socio-religious harmony between the two communities, by fusing 
Satyanarayana of Indian myths with the Islamic concept of Pir (Apostle) and creating 
Baba Satyapir, who, on being propitiated with proper Puja solved all mundane problems. 
But the origin of Pala of Orissa can be and has been traced to the third/fourth century 
Bc when the Arhatyani Buddhist mendicants preached their religious ideology in Prakrt 
(Pali) language of the common man through Jataka tales told in lyrical forms, with 
quotations from scriptures, their annotation in simple narrative prose and illustration 
from day to day life. Though Buddhist culture used to look down upon dance and music 
as profligate, perhaps the mendicants, aware of the common appeal adopted this 
technique to popularize their religion in a land, known since time immemorial for its love 
of music and dance. In course of time with the decline of Buddhism and ascendence of 
Brahminism, Pala became one of the most effective means for preaching the scriptures 
keeping in forefront the five deities (Pancha Deva), Ganesha, Narayana, Rudra, Ambika 
and Bhaskara. 

Dhiren Dash, an eminent scholar and exponent of various popular forms of the 
performing arts of Orissa, has sought to place Pala in a category, synthesizing Rasaka 
and Kavya, two of the eighteen Uparupakas. He argues that as in the Rasaka, the number 
of participants of Pala is five, the Gayaka, the Badaka and three others, forming the 
chorus. Of these three, the chief, known as Siri Palia or Sri Palia acts as the Sutradhara, 
though there is no Sutradhara envisaged in Rasaka. As in the Rasaka, the Vytti in Pala is 
also Kaishiki and Bharati comprising sixty-four forms of song and dance, accommodating 
both the chaste and colloquial in use of words. Similarly as in Kavya, Pala abounds in 
poetic compositions of earlier masters, as well as of the performing Gayaka, which are 
mostly extempore. In Pala, Tala, Matra and chhanda are used strictly in accordance with 
the stipulations made in the Natyashastra. But, broadly speaking, though Pala bears a 
certain resemblance to these two classical Uparupakas, because of the indigenous 
improvisations effected in course of colloquialization, it cannot be entirely equated with 
any of them. 

It will be more relevant to equate Pala Gayana with the Gatha Gana (ballad singing) 
tradition of ancient India. Though this tradition had initially enjoyed exclusive royal 
patronage, in the course of time popular legends and folk-lores were inducted into its 
fold; it became more plebian with variations here and there. In the royal courts, Gatha 
Gana indulged in the verbiage and exhibition of the skill of instant composition. Critical 
questions were asked and prompt answers from the Gayaka were expected. In the 
course of Gayana, the Gayaka offered indirect suggestions for better governance and 
criticism of whatever was felt lacking. The court accepted such suggestions and 
criticisms as vox populi and if the administration was a benevolent one, they were 
properly heeded to. But when Pala turned plebian it had to cater to the taste of the 
common man who preferred Leela and Swang to the classicist epics and for whom 
dispensation of Rasas in an easily tangible manner was more desirable than any 
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intellectual exercise. Thus Pala, in its present form, can be called a synthesis of the 
classical and the popular. It draws upon the classics and by offering analogies from 
contemporary life, seeks to establish the timeless truth behind the utterances with 
adequate local ambience. In this context, Pala can be said to be serving as the most 
effective link between ancient literature and modem sensibility in Orissa. 

In Pala performance, Badaka and the three Palias take their entry together. The 
Sri Palia or Siri Palia sings the Nandi and introduces the main story to be presented by 
the Gayaka. The Badaka playing the Mydanga is not only an expert percussionist, but 
also adept in exposition of scriptures and Kavyas. The two, together, by juxtaposing 
contemporary events/situations, apparently contrary to scriptural/literary narrative, 
create humour, thereby, providing the audience with comic relief against an otherwise 
erudite and intellectual discourse. The other two members of the choral group assist the 
Sri/Siri Palia by mimetic enactments of these divergence while providing vocal support 
to the Gayaka trying to raise the voice to a higher pitch. All three Palias play on brass 
cymbals (Jhanja) with excellent punctuating effects. 

After the Badaka’s Asravana and vocal exposition of Tala, Matra and rhythmic play 
of cymbals in unison by palias, which can be equated with Sushkavakyta, the Sri/Siri Palia 
takes entry, first to invoke God and then the patron public. After sometime thus spent for 
warming up, the Gayaka carrying in his hand a Camara and a pair of bell-metal manjira 
comes onto the stage. The Camara, which alongwith Chhatra and Trasa formed an integral 
part of all ritualistic performances in temples and royal courts, in the hands of the 
Gayaka can be interpreted as being equivalent to Indra Dhwaja, Jarjara, of Natyashastra. 
If Jarjara represents the five gods, Brahma, Shiva, Vishnu, Kartikeya and Mahanaga, 
Camara is supposed to be symbolizing the five deities worshipped at the outset in Pala 
Gayana, Ganesha, Narayana, Rudra, Ambika and Bhaskara. It is used not only to 
propitiate the deities and wish well for the audience, but its handle is often used as a 
veritable weapon to intimidate the opponent in a competitive show. A bunch of peacock 
feathers wielded by Baidhana and Bindakara of Dandanata and some other Leelas of 
Orissa can also be equated with the Camara. In the ritual worship of Satyanarayana/ 
Baba Satyapir, the use of a bunch of peacock feathers is unavoidable till now. The 
Manjira helps to keep beat while providing a lilting afterlude to the Slokas/songs. 

In Pala, the story element is some what relegated to the background, because the 
stories, invariably from scriptures/history/folklores, are more or less known to the 
audience in advance. What really matters in Pala is the Gayaka’s interpretation of the 
events and characters in the light of their literary representations by earlier masters and 
his own narrative skill and a creative excellence to provide contemporary analogy. The 
more analogies are drawn and verisimilitudes established, the merrier is the audience 
of Pala and more successful the Gayaka. Thus, Pala continues in Orissa, till date, to be 
the strongest link between the illiterate/semiliterate masses and gems of literature and 
their ornate stylization, thereby evidencing that auditory perception of literature revealing 
its intrinsic dramatic elements can be effectively universal and durable in appeal. 

In the Pala of Orissa, the Palias with a minimum change in the use of their apparel 
and without use of any hand props, are seen to portray various roles, depicting various 
Rasas, under varying conditions. This provides the Pala performance with an extrinsic 
display of the dramatic element in the narration of the Gayaka. It can also be treated as 
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the forerunner of a similar style of plav production popularized during the eighteenth 
century in Europe and subsequently imported to the proscenium stage of India in the 
sixties of the twentieth century. 

Another remarkable thing about Pala is the use of ‘double entendre Slokas/ Chhandas 
with explicit sexual overtones which are interpreted in course of the Gayaka’s narrative 
annotation to be bearing highly spiritual connotations. This technique is often used both 
to titillate the elderly ones and amuse the erudite among the younger listeners. Similarly, 
Vyaja Stuti, or high praise couched in apparently derogatory words, is another quite 
popular method used by the Palakaras and Gayakas to hold their audience enthralled. 

The movement of Palias, as they move around the stage at the very outset, forming 
a circle with the Badaka at its centre is similar to Cari and Mahacari movements 
prescribed in Natyashastra for Sutradhara, Vidushaka and Pariparsvika in Purba Ranga. 
Laya, Tala and Matra in the beating of cymbals and Mydanga as well as in recitation of 
preliminary slokas, whether in chaste Sanskrta or in a Bibhrasta Bhasha, by the Badaka 
and Palias before the Gayaka’s arrival follow the order of Nirgita, Sagita and 
Vardhamanaka. Dhruva and Utthapana are left for the star performer, Gayaka, who 
meticulously adheres to its specific Tala, Laya, Sannipata, Yati, Parivartana and Pani. 

It can, therefore, be deduced that Pala Gayana of Orissa is in close proximity to 
quite a few classical dictions and in the process of local colloquialization has moved far 
ahead from simply eulogizing conquerors and kings to form a bridge between literature 
and the common man, proving the timelessness of the former while providing the latter 
with a chance to be acquainted with the view of life, that the men of letters or the seers— 
have come to realize. 


5. JATRA 


In Oniya alphabet there are two ‘Ja’s—one Bargiya, another Antyastha—both pronounced 
as ‘Ja’. Jatra beginning with Antyastha Ja means going from one place to another and also 
a religious festival. This is a tatsama word derived from Sanskrta ‘Gam’ dhatu. Jatra 
beginning with the Bargiya ‘Ja’ essentially means theatrical performance on a rectangular 
stage constructed in an open space with the audience seated on all four sides of the 
stage. Jatra, colloquially called Jatara, is a deshaja word. Perhaps because of phonetic 
similarity, some scholars have tried to argue that this Jatra is synonymous with theatre, 
dramatic literature or art. 

Whatever be the etymological connotation, Jatra in Orissa is a form of performing 
art existing since time immemorial and has undergone cosmetic changes time and 
again before arriving at its present height of popularity that seeks to overshadow the 
apparel of proscenium theatre, film, TV et al in the state. Though Rani Gumpha in 
Udaygiri Hill near Bhubaneswar, constructed during the rule of Kharabela of the circa 
first century B.c. has been identified as an example of the Caturasra Madhyam stage as 
narrated in the Natyashastra, there is no evidence whatsoever of the existence of a hall 
with a stage meant for dramatic presentation in any part of Orissa, till the later years of 
the nineteenth century, when the European proscenium stage arrived in this almost last 
bastion of freedom in India to be captured by the British only in 1803. But the fact has 
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been well proved that the tradition of writing and performing of plays, albeit in Sanskrta 
mainly, had remained uninterrupted till the eighteenth century, despite all Muslim and 
Maratha invasions and transgressions, because of the religious patronage it enjoyed. It 
would not, therefore, be wrong to deduce that a Lokadharmi style of play composition and 
performance using the spoken language of the masses had evolved by the fourteenth/ 
fifteenth century with a proliferation of transcreations of Sanskrta Puranas, Kavyas and 
Natakas, accelerated during the Caitanya era and culminating as a widely popular form 
of education and entertainment, combining Sangita, Nytya and Abhinaya, both Angika and 
Vacika. 

There is ample reason to believe that in its initial years Jatré was a musical 
rendition of the various exploits of our mythical heroes as visualized by the common folk 
in their contemporary social context (Leela). Then perhaps the need was felt to decry the 
socio-political disorder and injustice and/or to expose through caricature the 
undesirable elements in different fields and satire in the accountrements of apparently 
innocent comedy came into existence in the form of Suanga (Swanga), Tamsha 
(Tamasha), etc. Gradually, these compartmentalizations vanished and Jatra, as a 
synthesis, evolved in a skeletal form. Because of its visual grandeur, lyrical charm and 
instant excitatory appeal it gained immediate public appeal, which it still enjoys. 

Initially the acting arena of Jatra (Rangapitha) was a rectangular stage 
approximately two and a half feet above ground level with a canopy hanging atop. It was 
connected with the Green Room (Mattavarani) by a narrow path (Puspapatha) meant for 
the entry and exit of the artists. The orchestra and singers take their seats, usually at 
ground level, opposite to the Puspapatha. No stage props or ancillary trappings are used 
in Jatra except a chair or block. Though with increase in popularity leading to 
commercialization, the Jatr@ stage in recent years has undergone certain cosmetic 
changes, viz. introduction of additional stage(s) with curtains to provide with electrical/ 
electronic equipment or suggest change of locale and a mobile Puspapatha, the basic 
structure has fortunately remained unaltered. 

In Jatra, commencement of the play is preceded by a concert of musical instruments 
and as a rule these are Ragdsrita. Next comes a group dance depicting a story mythical 
or legendary in origin but bearing some semblance with the theme of the story to follow. 
Taken together, these three preludes can be equated in a way with Nirgita and Bahirgita 
of Purvarangbidhana as laid down in Natyashastra. In recent years, however, this pattern 
of the prelude has slightly changed. Rendition of catchy film songs and dancing to their 
tune have replaced the second concert and group dance, respectively. But such changes 
are to be seen in the commercial circuits only, the amateur performers seldom fall for 
these gimmicks. In Oriya Jatra no Sutradhara had been envisaged. In Leelé and Suanga, 
the Dwar (Sentinel) used to do the Sutradhara’s job. In Jatra a character, not in the least 
connected with the main story appeared at intervals to introduce the time and place, hint 
at the turn of event to come and make observatory comments from a holistic viewpoint. 
These comments were mostly in form of songs with only a few sentences in prose and 
monosyllabic intonations thrown in here and there. This character was named Viveka 
(Conscience) in earlier Jatra plays. Subsequently, the role was appropriated by Pagala 
(Madman), perhaps, to suggest that in these days of decaying values and degenerating 
social order, only a madman can afford to tell the truth and nothing but the truth. 
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Till the fourth decade of the nineteenth century, these plays were entirely musical— 
Geetabhinaya, in the tradition of Sanskrta Campu and Prabandha compositions. But with 
the advent of blank verse on the literary scene of Orissa, the writers of Jatra plays were 
quick enough to induct it into their compositions. Blank verse was effectively used to 
present Rasas like Syngara, Raudra, Vira and Karuna as well as Bhavas and 
Vyabhicaribhavas like Soka, Krodha, Utsaha, Vismaya, Nirveda, Glani, Dainya, Cinta, Moha, 
Smt, Garba, Visada and Amarsha. Compositions of Baishnaba Pani, popularly known as 
Géanakavi in Orissa, are resplendent with gems of such usage. Before the century came 
to an end, Jatra, as it is today, had begun to take shape. 

During the formative years, the stories of Jatra plays were mostly myth-based. 
Subsequently plays depicting stories of valour and sacrifice, verve of victory and 
despondency of defeat from history were introduced. In the third and fourth decades of 
the twentieth century, when the Indian struggle for independence was at its prime, these 
Jatra plays became instrumental in carrying the message of political leaders to the 
masses and whipping up patriotic fervour. But after independence was won and soon 
taken for granted, like fiction and poetry, our dramatic compositions, too, alienated 
themselves from their social commitment, but for occasional pseudo-socialistic 
harangues, made public entertainment their sole objective. 

An overview of Orissa’s Jatra would stand to vindicate the definition of Lokadharmi 
Nataka, advanced in the Natyashastra: ‘Svabhavakarmopagatam suddham tu vikrtam tatha/ 
Lokavartakriyopetam angalila Vivarjitam/ Svavabhinayasthanam nanastnpurushasrayam/ 
Yaddidysam bhavennatyam Lokadharmi tu sa smtta’. Also remarkable is the tenfold mundane 
achievement (Dashanga Manushi Siddhi) of the Jatra. Observation of audience response 
for just one hour of an average performance would reveal all seven vocal siddhis 
(Vamgmayi) viz. Smita, Arddhahasa, Atihasa, Sadhu, Aho Kashtam, Prabaddhandada and the 
three physical siddhis (Sariri), viz. Pulaka, Sahochhvasyirvutthana, Cheladanaangulikshepa, 
being showered upon the performance by the appreciative audience, who fulfill all the 
criteria of Adarsha Prekshaka: Yattuste tustimayati soke sokam upeiti ca/kruddha krodhe bhaye 
bheetah sa sresthah prekshaka smytah. 


6. CONCLUSION 


An attempt has been made in this essay to trace the classical base of four of the most 
popular performing art forms of Orissa which have stood the test of time and instead of 
in any way demeaning the values embodied in these classical forms have enhanced their 
appeal for the masses and added to their longevity. The intrinsic truth in any art-form 
balances the past with the future using contemporaneity as the fulcrum. Creative artists 
while remaining committed to their own time, place and environment can through their 
conscious awareness, evaluate the past to pave way for a better future. At a time when the 
whole cultural scenario of this country is turning global and because of wider exposure 
and interaction new trends are setting in, it has become imperative that one must know 
where one’s roots are and identify oneself with these otherwise towering waves of external 
influence would cause irreversible erosion of the very base on regional cultures. All 
honest creative artists should make it their prime concern. Dramatics was codified with 
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a view to enforce discipline and ensure a healthy, symmetrical growth of performing arts. 
In the course of time some of the cardinal principles were diluted in the automatic 
process of colloquialization. One cannot say that any one region had any kind of monopoly 
in this regard. This perhaps is the reason of resemblance noticed in various regional 
cultures of not only India, but also the world over. It is indisputable that peripheral forms 
cannot exist and grow by breaking away from their classical sources. Therefore, proper 
study of the inherent socio-politico-religious condition which gave birth to these forms 
and their subgenera should be conducted to evaluate their contemporary ambience and 
work out the means for their regeneration. The subject is amorphous and obviously 
interdisciplinary. One hopes that scholars working in this field would take up the 
challenge before these ‘Laukika’ art forms, unfortunately relegated to suburbs at present, 
become extinct. 
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Didactic Elements of Oriya Drama 


Sanghamitra Mishra 


rama is regarded as ‘Panchamaveda’. The sole duty of drama is not only to 
entertain but also to enlighten. We may remember what Bharata Muni said about 


drama: 


Duhkhartanam Sokartanam Sramartanam tapasvinam 
Visramajananam loke natyameted mayakrtam 
dharmam yasasya mayusya hitam buddhivivardhanam 
lokopadeSajananam natyametad bhavisyati.! 


(That it wipes out the sorrows of the sorrowful, hard work of an exhausted labourer 
and the lamentation of one who is suffered to lament. It provides solace to the humble 
and docile and contributes to religion and glory. It also elevates the life span and wisdom 
of people and is quite educative to people and it maintains a harmony among art, 
meditation, work and industrial education.) 

The history of drama from its origin is associated with educating people and it is 
expected to delight and teach. But education is different from moral teaching. Mass 
education, scholars point out, is the ancient form of teaching. There is an amalgamation 
of people’s behaviour, faith and customs in mass education. On the one hand, this type 
of education discourages certain taboos, and on the other hand, it carries advice, ideas 
and discipline and makes life pleasant. Mass education at a higher level rises to moral 
teaching. The main intention of moral education remains unchanged through time and 
instead of getting diminished, its worth increases. Religion as such in general, when 
associated with literature provides moral teaching in spite of differences in customs and 
society. Likewise, social institutions such as marriages which are reflected in literature 
contribute to the moral growth of the society. Folk motifs also have points in them which 
have moral significance for the society. Literature in general provides moral education 
to society in different forms. 

It is necessary that drama should incorporate such elements that go to educate 
and elevate life because drama is a powerful medium of mass communication and it 
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affects peoples’ lives in many ways. In the dramas of Kalidas, this didactic element has 
occupied a distinct position. Abhigyana Shakuntalam for example says, “We are immune 
to senses your caste (clan) is high Shakuntala has offered her heart and soul to you, 
ignoring her elders. Considering all these, look upon her as other common women. Then 
she would confront what destiny preserves for her”? 

In other words, Kalidas himself had not favoured the marriage of Shakuntala as 
dictated by her own will and had considered this within the ambience of that particular 
society particularly as a foolhardy act. 

In the cultural setting of Orissa, drama for the people precedes drama for the elite. 
Such dramas were performed on an open stage during particular celebrations or 
festivals. These dramas were usually based on peoples’ interest and temperament and 
had divisions like ‘Lila, ‘Suanga’, ‘Chhou’, ‘Danda’, ‘Pala’ and ‘Daskathia’, etc. Such 
dramas exert a lasting impression on the minds of the people, if they are accompanied 
by traditional musical instruments. People’s drama is a strong weapon for mass 
education. They show the victory of good and the defeat of evil, how honesty is rewarded, 
and also show compassion to humble creatures. People perhaps could not have taken 
interest, if the kidnapping of Sita was not staged along with the death of Ravan. These 
dramas aim not only to ridicule the follies of mankind but also to bring about reform in 
society. For example, Banshi Ballava Goswami of Bhadrak attempted to establish 
communal harmony in his drama, Moghul Tamsha.” Jagannatha Pani is generally 
recognized as the first Lila dramatist. Subsequently, Baishnaba Pani and Balkrushna 
Mohanty, who wrote Yatra also emphasized the element of preaching along with 
entertainment. Baishnaba Pani’s drama Ranga Sabha’ in same lines preaches against 
the intake of alcohol which transforms man altogether into an animal. In such dramas, 
women's virtues such as compassion, forgiveness, tolerance and male’s virtues such as 
patience, generosity, courageousness and strength of mind are highlighted and given 
importance. The origin of ‘‘people’s drama’ lies in a fusion of the didactic along with 
nobility and in these dramas the follies of contemporary society are directly attacked 
being heartily accepted by the audience. 

Babaji,” staged in 1877, is accepted as the first Oriya drama, the aim of which was 
to achieve an equilibrium with modern life. In this drama, Jaganmohan Lal, the dramatist 
prods the audience to think about the identity of the so-called saints and landlords as 
well as of the existence of genuine saints. The people who are most often guided by black 
magic and have prejudices, cannot easily accept the humble and greed-free life of the 
saints. Neither can a landlord be involved in fund collections or a Mahanta indulged by 
women with bad motives be guides for society. Hence, Jaganmohan Lal, through his 
creation of a mendicant (Babaji) character spreads the message that machinations and 
evil designs can be defeated by simplicity. In another successful stage drama named 
Sati,° the protagonist Sadhu Campati Ray gets worried about the relative importance of 
ethics and love. He overscores morality by showing respect to traditional values and 
does not give a place to Labanya at home. How can a woman become a victim of 
circumstance without any fault of hers, is the central theme of Sati. In a hostile 
environment, a woman without support and compassion can hardly sustain her life and 
so the heroine Labanya commits suicide at the palace of the King in this play. In another 


instance, there are references to young women who have been compelled to fulfil the 
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carnal desires of the king. Open criticism of the king's activities provides proof of the 
reasonableness involved in modern life. 

There is a reference to morality in almost every play written by Ramshankar Ray. 
In a drama named Bisa Modaka (The Dose of Poison) produced in 1900, he states that, 
“In this society, loan is nothing but a deadly dose of poison” The action revolves around 
a landlord who takes a loan and due to fake variety goes on sinking in debt finally even 
losing his identity. The loan is shown as poison which finally pushes a man to meet his 
tragic end.’ In the drama Kanchanamali, the literacy of women and the marriage of 
untouchables are discussed vividly.” He argues in favour of widow marriage in Lilabati.? 
Influenced by a social reformer like Rammohan, every writer felt encouraged to oppose 
child-marriage and support the marriage of widows. The reformistic attitude when 
staged through dramas, influenced the audience to a great extent. In some dramas, he 
exposed the darker side of the legal profession, whereas in others he satirizes those who 
while encysted within the shell of falsehood lead a high class luxurious life. In Yuga 
Dharma (1902), there is a movement towards liberal humanity and against social 
discrimination.!? 

In Kampal Mishra's Sita Bivaha the virtues needed in a young girl for marraige are 
discussed. The dramatist gives his opinion about the limitations and the honour of young 
women through the advice given to Sita in which moral teaching takes precedence. 
Further, dramas such as Sansara Chitra,® Joutuka’® and Shusila'“ of Bhikari Charan 
Pattnaik are based on the multiple problems of social life. He suggests how social life 
can be improved. His life as a dramatist can be referred to as the life of a social 
reformer. 

In the dramas of Aswini Kumar, the didactic element forms an important part. 
Here the villain Govind Vidyadhara has abundant patriotism and has the character of a 
person who can make sacrifices while the traitor Kalapahada is able to win the sympathy 
of the audience. So the playwright has established the ideal of liberal humanity. Govinda 
Vidyadhara being set up as the example of patriotism has announced that he will look 
after the two minor sons named Kaluya Dev and Katharuya Dev of Prataprudra Dev till 
they turn adults. The qualities of patriotism, patience, tolerance, etc. are apparent in 
drama such as Tyagi Ram Das’ and Chandaluni.'° In Chandaluni a case is presented 
against untouchability and social discrimination similar to what was advocated by 
Gandhi. In the preface of the drama Janaki (1952) he says, “Dramas with popular 
themes and historical subject are most required if the purpose is to educate people.” 
In this context, the mythological drama Janaki idealizes mass education and presents 
Ramachandra as an ideal character. In the drama, Keshari Ganga the dramatist has 
portrayed the character of princess Nandika as a symbol of sacrifice that is to be made 
for the country. The national glory is more vital than personal feelings of love.'® Aswini 
Kumar has always attempted to create an awareness among the audience by posing 
certain moral values and thereby distinguishes between good and evil characters. The 
characters in this drama are above personal love or life and have a national awareness. 
Indeed, the title of ‘Nationalistic Romantic Dramatist’ has been justifiably conferred on 
him by critics. 

Godabarish Mishra also produced two plays to establish national glory. The drama 
Purusottama Dev’? was published in 1918 and Mukunda De® was published in 1920. He 
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made the audience aware of glory inherent in the National Movement through the 
characters of two brave and patriotic kings. In Mukunda Dev, the liberality of Oriyas is 
expressed through Dhanurdhara Baliarsingh’s statement, “We are not against religion 
Diller Khan rather we are against the enemy of our country. When someone comes to us 
as our enemy we have beheaded him but when he begs us shelter then we have embraced 
him without asking whether he is a Hindu, Muslim or untouchable” 

Kalicharan Pattnaik's Bhata (Rice) poses the eternal problem of the social divide 
between rich and poor. Kalicharan tried to solve this problem by changing the mental 
condition of the rich and the poor by linking them by bond of marriage. He also 
emphasizes the change needed in the hearts of the landlords. This kind of Gandhian 
thought was found in almost all the literary works of that period. In the climax, the 
landlord's daughter Bijaya says to the leader of the labour-union, Ananta, “Let the 
wealth, race and prestige go to dogs, these things can’t help to run domestic life. What 
is to be noted is the humanity of a human being, my brother had seen it all”. Most of 
Kalicharan’s plays help to liberate men from bad thoughts by utilizing the quality of 
goodness and liberality.?’ One of his successful problem dramas is Raktamati in which 
there is conflict among the owner of the mill, the industrialist and the labourer. Lata, the 
daughter of the poor Ram Pradhan becomes the co-worker of an alert and fighting young 
man Bijay who tries to wipe out superstitions and social discriminations to discipline the 
youth. He says through Bijay: 

“But we don’t want to be elephants, we want to survive as ants. We can make safts 
without getting scared of the current of water. We want to survive. We want to experience 
in every moment how man within is a living being. Man is not an insect of hell. He is not 
seen putting on masks. He never changes colour. We want storm and destruction and 
palaces and huts should be destroyed so that a drastic change will come out of that” 

We can see a glimpse of the great tradition of democracy in this teaching. 
Kalicharan has honestly attempted to adhere to the national glory of democracy. At the 
climax a song in the drama runs as follows: 


Today our motherland cries 
Cries her blood and soil, as she is 
ruled by the foreigners who arrived as vendors.® 


In Pratisodh (Revenge), the dramatist raises his voice against the evil practice of 
marrying old people to young girls. The evils of social discrimination are presented in 
the drama Ahuti. Kalicharan was seen as the founder of a golden age®™ in the theatre of 
Onissa concern with social tissues and was the founder of Orissa Theatre (1939 to 
1949). He converted the real life into drama providing moral lessons to society. 

Other dramatists contemporary to Kalicharan, were Ramchandra Mishra, 
Bhanjakishra Pattnaik, Gopal Chhotray, Bhubaneswar Mohapatra, Dhaneswar Pattnaik, 
Balaram Mishra, Udaya Nath Mishra and Kamal Lochan Mohanty. These dramatists 
brought in an element of reform according to their specific circumstance and tried to 
solve the contemporary problems. They concentrated on the problems of Orissa during 
the post-independence period, a period which was vital for commercial theatre. These 


dramas dealt with sharp problems while entertaining the audience. These were problems 
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that related to joint family issues, the difference between the educated and the 
uneducated, and the problems of the tribals. These convey moral teachings thereby 
fulfilling the demand of the audience as well as the need of the theatre. 

In the dramas of Ramachandra Mishra, moral education is imparted in a delicate 
and artistic way. His drama Mulia (Labourer) fascinates the audience because it reveals 
the identification of an artist with social awareness. The drama Ghara Sansdra sends a 
profound message—society and the family are like two sides of a coin. A balanced 
society can be created when both men and women peacefully co-exist. For this, the 
sacrifice of a woman is not only important but also the complementarity of an 
understanding and gentle personality of a man is equally important.” The drama Para 
Purusha reflects how the narrow mindedness of a man drags him into danger and his 
family life becomes chaotic.” In Bhai Bhauja, the dramatist who was a lawyer by 
profession presents the weaknesses of the Indian legal system and what would be the 
result if an innocent character like Bhaiga is convicted and the family suffers major 
breakdown on account of this. If an innocent and simple human being is convicted once 
in his life, then quality of his life can never be smooth.*’ In Narottam Das Kahe (Narottam 
Das Speaks, 1969) the dramatist portrays post-Independence life with all its variety. The 
mouthpiece of this drama is a retired teacher Narottam Das. He is constantly being 
used as a weapon by his brothers-in-law who are senior officers, industrialists and 
politicians to achieve their purpose. The drama Narottam Das Kahe highlights an aspect 
of the post-Independence period when those in the professions of administration, 
business and politics clambered the ladder of development, guided by selfish motives. 
The autocracy of women also pollutes society to some extent. The character of Narottam 
Das earned the appreciation of the audience for this candid comment on serious issues 
such as bribery, falsehood, black marketing, theft and immorality.™ 

Gopal Chhotray is another successful dramatist who largely concentrates on moral 
teaching. ‘Truth leads the path to victory’ is the main theme presented in his dramas, 
one-act plays, serials and dance-dramas. He successfully depicts the problems of his 
society, whether by emphasizing the needs of the middle class, or the sense of 
misunderstanding as well as the joys of celebration, etc. His drama Para Kalama (1954) 
presents a conflict between ideals and non-ideals. Para Kalam is an example of how man, 
in order to achieve his personal selfish desires sacrifices the universal good and 
contributes to the corruption of politicians so that the moral texture of society 
deteriorated.” The character of the artist Mohan gains importance in the drama 
Bharasha (1955) which presents the theme that an artist can never sacrifice his 
individuality even under adverse circumstances. On the other hand he may influence 
society by his strong personality. BharashG conveys the message that mankind can 
progress if priority is given to artists and writers. The dramatist has proved, through the 
portrayal of Leela, Mohan’s beloved, that the determined support of a women can greatly 
develop a man's personality.* Sankha Sindura highlights how all women including the 
girls of the red-light areas prefer to use vermilion and bangles. The drama Sankha 
Sindura gives message that if a woman dishonours these symbolic tokens then society is 
dragged into evil ways. The drama is educative because it persuades the audience to 
preserve the ethical values of social life.” Sadhana another creation of Sri Chhotray 
produced in the year 1963, reflects the sacrifices of women during the Indo-Chinese war. 
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There is a conflict between one’s love for oneself and the love for a country and at the 
end the latter sentiment wins.” The dramatist has used numerous dramatic structures 
to present moral education. At the same time, he rescues the form of the traditional 
dance drama. While being tradition-bound, Chhotray always welcomed new thoughts and 
some high standard novels were staged under his direction. 

Kamala Lochan Mohanty, is a post-Independence dramatist who is also associated 
with theatre and the big screen. His dramas most often reflect the problems associated 
with the post-Independence period. Thus Déakabangala reveals the baser instincts of high 
officials. But the skilled dramatist lays stress on moral teaching. He does not allow a 
poor and helpless girl to be a victim of an officer’s lust but sends an insane person to 
save her.” The drama XKirdani (Clerk) presents the wretched condition as well as the high 
expectations of the clerks and outlines the conflict between the clerks and an affluent 
government official. In this drama, the wealthy man Ajit commits suicide and the poor 
Gurupada not only is blessed with a good job but with a virtuous bride.” The dramatist 
has also produced Rama Rahim to establish communal brotherhood. He emphasizes 
that human religion is in preference to other religions.™” In the dramas of Kamala Lochan 
adverse forces work prominently but they never prove to be victorious. Other 
contemporary dramatists of this period also produced numerous dramas devoted to 
moral education. The drama Sankha Mahuri of Balaram Mishra is based on communal 
matters. 

It is noticed that the progress of Oriya drama was comparatively slow till 
Independence. While the creation of dialogue, music, scenes, etc. continued but the 
storyless elements cannot hold the interest of the audience and drama gradually lost the 
audiences’ interest and sympathy. Sanskrit dramas were hereafter developed with the 
translated works of some Sanskrit experts. Some dramas are being written and staged 
presently because of the interest of some kings of small provinces which are based on 
history and biographical works. In these dramas the didactic elements remained 
supreme. In the post-Independence period, since drama had a wide scope, its 
responsibility also increased. Many dramas broadcasted by A.[.R. presented the social 
problems related to contemporary life. Like other branches of literature, drama too 
attempted to find the mystery of the subconscious and these dramas were termed as 
experimental. A revolution was brought in producing dramas after 1975 when as a result 
of national emergency and its predicament many political satires came in to existence. 
In this period of crisis the dramatist turned to the characters of mythology and history 
to impart moral education. 

The A.LR. of Cuttack was set up on 28 January 1948. As a result the sphere of 
drama production expanded. Many successful dramatists came forward such as 
Manoranjan Das, Sarada Prasana Nayak, Dasarathi Das, Gopal Chhotray who produced 
plays for the radio and could make it possible for drama to reach the listeners in the 
remote rural areas. These plays were sometimes factual and purposive but they were of 
good quality, and not very expensive when produced on the stage. So they gradually 
gained public support. Many dramatists wrote for radio first but later they adapted the 
drama to make it worthy of stage presentation. Banahansi3® of Manoranjan Das and Tata 
Niranjana™”’ of Bijay Mishra belong to this category. These dramas deal with intricacies 
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of the mental psyche as in the first case and philosophical motivations of leaving as in 
the second case. But on the whole they have idealistic attitudes incorporated into the text 
and point to how best life can be made worth living. In contemporary society, drama 
should reflect the profound thought of the writer. So it is clear that a drama must give 
a message. Prasanna Kumar Mishra, an eminent dramatist and poet says: 


It is rather easy to show the weaknesses of the society but how can a ruined society 
be saved, how can the wayward be shown a right path and how can peace be 
brought by wiping out the concept of destruction, a drama must look into these 
matters. Not only the presentation of these matters but also the dramatists must 
make efforts to answer some of these questions. In the contemporary society 
drama should reflect, a profound thought of the writer. So it is clear that a drama 
must give a message.™ 


Jana Sebaka is successful in presenting many truths associated with the world of 
politics and industry. 

By comparison, Ibsen's theatre in the West communicates a new type of energy 
and evokes laughter. These plays also demonstrate a couple of new ideas such as 
liberation of women, the identity of a young man, etc. The dramas of Shakespeare have 
already lost their popularity during this time, so obviously Ibsen lays emphasis on a new 
consciousness in the art of drama. Chekov in Russia is not only responsible for 
developing, but also popularizing a very progressive and symbolic drama. He becomes 
successful in presenting deep philosophy based on day-to-day life. 

In the dramas of Bernard Shaw, importance was given to man's feelings along with 
the inner force of the drama. Shaw has given importance to Freud's concept of 
psychoanalysis as well as harmony in social life. Through a light kind of humour 
Shaw presents deep philosophical analysis. Though opposed to the idea of giving advice 
and prescribing ideas, Shaw never remained passive or neutral. His drama Man and 
Superman presents a life force and he makes the audience aware of the supreme power of 
life. While portraying multifaceted personality, Oriya drama too emulated Ibsen, Chekov 
and Shaw. The importance of moral teaching though has not yet diminished but it has 
multiplied. Theatre in Orissa which is designated as experimental and absurd is equally 
important for its presentation style. 

Oriya drama post-1978 raised a voice of protest against the degrading conditions 
in the society. Heroes and heroines revolted against the contemporary social condition 
and the audience came to understand that no unseen power could provide justice which 
was to be achieved by people’s own action. Other characteristics of these plays can be 
listed as follows: (i) the voice of protest gained vitality in this period, (ii) the characters 
sometimes presented themselves as symbols or followed the ideas of mythology and 
legendary tales, (iii) in many instances there were attempts to make the dramas popular 
by introducing music, (iv) Niyati, Natanati (Muses) arrive to establish an ethical value in 


drama. 
Here man is no longer left alone but has become a part of the society. He is aware 


not only of the existing political and social systems but also his own role in the society. 
The type of change the dramatist expects to bring in the social sphere may not be 
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possible that soon. They dream, though they know that the dream is unreal, yet the 
characters hope to fulfil their desires through dreams. This also helps the audience to 
dream and hence to some extent the task of teaching morality is performed. 

Manoranjan Das in his preface to Kathaghoda (The Wooden Horse) says, “For him 
the important fact is how to analyse the plot and the contents of drama in the context of 
modern or contemporary stream of life. How can it be interpreted and in doing so how 
best can it establish communication with people”.™ 

Oriya drama had lost the sympathy of the audience from 1968 to 1973. Drama 
demands a wide audience but after 1973, drama becomes aware of its duty and 
responsibility. Thus we get a mild but powerful stream of moral teaching. 

Though dramatist Manoranjan Das had started his career with traditional drama, 
but soon he established himself as an experimental dramatist. Pieces like Agami”® 
(1950) and Abarodha*! (1953) were symbolic of the time and in these he gives importance 
to social values. In Agami, Sarasi a character forgets all the past experience, but the 
moment she sees Sarat with Kalyani, though she feels insecure mentally yet her soft 
concern for him never diminishes. On the other hand, Agami presents how politics makes 
life chaotic. The message remains valid for everybody. In Abarodha, the young generation 
cannot find its path and the administrators cannot have the opportunity to work according 
to their conscience. In August Na (9th August) a picture of contemporary society is 
reflected in which common people could obtain immense self-will and mental power to 
do their duty even when their leaders were put behind the bars. As a result a village youth 
was converted to become the leader of the movement.” Manoranjan Das’s Nan O 
Anyanaya Ekanhkika presents morals that have a different outlook. It shows how a character 
holding some ideology can reflect a justified mental-state in the contemporary society.” 
Thus Bitarkita Aparanha (The Argumentative Afternoon) presents a change of outlook so 
far as the values of three generations are concerned. The elderly character Nilaratan is 
a symbol of values in the first generation. His son Sukumar and daugther-in-law Saswati 
are engaged in many immoral acts in the second generation. Social bonds become 
useless with Bulbul in the third generation who is primarily given to enjoyment. The life 
long savings of Nilaratan contribute to constructing an idol of Lord Krishna and he needs 
finance to construct a temple for the idol. Nilaratan goes to his son and daugther-in-law 
for help. Here the idol of Krishna is presented as the symbol of values. Sukumar and 
Saswati though bonded in the relationship of husband and wife, they are in reality 
unfaithful to each other. They do not pay proper respect to their father and lose the 
respect of their son Bulbul. The moral teaching is very clear here. The person who does 
not respect his parents gets no respect from his own children and coming generations. 

The dramatist Bijay Mishra has attempted to provide moral teaching in his own 
traditional style. He attempts to create social self-awareness by presenting the people’s 
mentality towards a bastard child (Timira Tirtha® and Asanta Graha)?®, the attitude of 
the family towards someone who descends from a high position to a convicted state (Ethi 
Sethi Sabuthi)*’, the attitude of society towards evaluating motherhood (Janani) and the 
attitude of a sinner towards life (Hey Swarga Vidaya)*. The drama Jadugara!® presents the 
modern man's helplessness in the face of what one wants and what he gets. In this 
drama the human being who suffers from a sense of unfulfillment relies on the magic rod 
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of a magician. This helps him to liberate himself from many unhappy situations.” Tata 
Niranjana presents the conflicts between a defeated man and his problems. Here there 
is a little bit of dream, a bit of promise, but there is no way to let the dream come true 
and the universal adage, “the end of need is the end of sadness” is questioned. Jane 
Raja Thile presents man as an “objectionless camel” who should not learn to oppose. The 
play ends with the lamentation of Devi the symbol of conscience, moral teaching finds 
some place and reality succeeds the idealism.” 

Biswajit Das’s Mrugaya presents the generation gap. The young Sarathi cannot 
accept life's ideals from his teacher and father Vivekananda and leaves his house. 
Infatuated by the so-called politicians he is finally deceived and his education and 
culture do not help him to sustain his life. The girl Mukta’s dream is frittered because 
of the greed and dowry expectations of the youngmen. She gets depressed because of the 
conflict between dream and reality.” The drama Nija Pratinidhinka Tharu presents the 
negative aspects of the journalist's life. The dramatist attempts to present here a 
Journalist who has become a puppet in the hands of politicians.” 

The dramatist Kartik Chandra Rath’s long association with theatre has created a 
different interpretation of life as well as drama. In Smruti Santwana and Sunyaté there is 
no death of memory, no life of consolation, yet it is living and the vacuum without 
existence has been in man for a long time. While some others agree to give blessings to 
have strength, but nobody understands the other’s discomforts. The only way to get rid 
of this self-centred attitude is water. It is not the holy water of river Ganga, nor the first 
shower of rain, nor the dew drops of dawn, nor the tears of the mother who meets her 
long-lost son nor the penitence of the rich, but the labourers’ sweat. The dramatist 
makes the character Tapaswini say “Yes, you are right, the labourer’s sweat is of 
supreme importance because the brightness of a thing increases when it is used for 
others benefits. The sweat meant for one’s own benefit is not that significant. It is the 


sweat of the labourer which is important”.” 


The dramatist thus shows respect for the labourer and for his labour. His next 
drama Mansara Phula strongly presents this aspect. The protagonist Sania belongs to 
the lower classes and is humiliated by circumstance. His beloved is victimized by the so- 
called nobility. But Sania is not defeated. He knows that this society is poisoned. So he 
declares with confidence “Even if heavy trunk of this old poisonous is cut down the tree 
will not die. To uproot this tree completely we need a collective effort”.” 

Ramesh Prasad Panigrahi's dramas Mahdandtaka and Durghatana Basata have 
worthy social commitment. Mahanataka presents the exploitation of the people by the 
kings.’” The dramatist stresses the importance of a peaceful life after escaping from the 
hell of mental worries. He helps people to have a dreamless life to dream. The dreams 
are quite symbolic in presenting strong didactic elements. I 

Didactic elements are prominent in Ratnakar Chaini’s dramas Sunakalasha,” 
Athacha Chanakya,”° Nachiketa Ubach.® The drama Athacha Chanakya based on history 
presents a highly qualified and ambitious young man Chanakya whose life is dedicated 
to the country. Once Chanakya collected all his anger and created one Chandragupta. 
The latter was influenced by his mentor. For this reason Chandragupta'’s wife Malabika 
scolded him. Chanakya is hurt more by Chandragupta’s silence than by Malabika's 
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scolding. At the end of the drama, Chanakya appeared to be looking for another disciple. 
It is poetic justice. But the scene in which the mentor’s self-esteem is threatened is like 
a warning for the present time. The difference between rich and poor is more effectively 
shown in the drama Nachiketa Ubacha and Sunakalasha. 

Rajat Kumar Kar’s Andhaputuli is a political satire.’ Gopal Chandra Pattnaik has 
produced many family and children drama. Though Janaki Ballav Mohanty has written a 
few dramas yet he prepared the stage drama of classics and directed them. 

Udayanath Mishra has created a place for himself in the history of Oriya literature 
by creating dramas of humour. In his dramas even eminent lyricist, dance and music 
director have shown their excellence. Such dramas are meant for providing 
entertainment, moral education and to show new path for future. 

One-act plays are approved as a special form of drama. Strong characters are 
presented who face the problems of life. Dramatists such as Pranabandhu Kar, 
Kalicharan Pattnaik, Harekrushna Mahatab and other contemporary dramatists have 
brought different major problems to the notice of the audience by writing many one-act- 
plays. Schools, colleges, and other institutions have shown a fondness for performing 
these one-act-plays on stage. So these dramas are significant enough to impart moral 
teaching. 

In the last two decades dramas have given up the negative element and deal with 
positive dreams. Kunja Ray's Kalantara, Chandra Sekhar Nanda's Katha Kathare and 
Aparajita4, Ramesh Das'’s Bharan Nivasa Bhala Ranakhetrare, Manmath Kumar Satpathy’s 
Aranya Banhi, Sankar Tripathy'’s Suniba Heu Kahani, Promod Tripathy’s Gotie Bula 
Kukurara Janma Brutanta, Bijay Satpathy’s Aieje Surjya Unye, Rati Mishra’s Dekha Barsa 
Asuchi, Ranjit Pattnaik's Manamohara Nija Guru, Ananda Chandra Pahi’s Rekha Chitra, 
Narayan Sahoo’s Asra Khojibuluthiba ISwara and Punascha Sangram etc., have attempted 
to follow rules of the traditional dramas as well as new ones. 

Sometimes the code of conduct is expressed through didactic elements given in 
the songs and sometime through the characters and dialogues. The Suniba Heu Kahani 
presents picture of the different incidents associated with Sri Ram Leela which says 
that, “The king should be the role model for the people of his country. If he goes in the 
wrong path then the society will turn into a hell”.®? 

Through this poetic dialogue the dramatist underlines the message for society and 
the period. The drama of Ananda Chandra Pani’s Rekhachitra presents the strong words 
uttered by labouring men.® 

The voice of protest which was weak and indistinct in the experimental dramas has 
become prominent at present. The gentlemen of the town come to the village to take 
photographs of Nikhia, the poorest in the village. Here Nakhia begs for good clothes for 
himself as well as for his children and does not go for the work on that day. But the heads 
of the village cannot accept such simplicity and plan to sell the poverty of the country. So 
the journalist named Subhendu comments “Ask these self-centred businessmen. They 
will sell these photographs for lakhs of rupees in the foreign lands. Our poverty is our 
greatest wealth of our country. They will be man of crores by selling these photographs” 


The voice of protest is very sharp here, a form of explanation which has a contemporary 
importance. 
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The drama Gan® (The village) of Ranjit Pattnaik presents a comparative picture 
of the village juxtaposing its past with the present highlighting the struggles between old 
values and new values. The simplicity, brotherly affection and sharing of each others 
woes, etc. of the villagers get polluted over time. A plan is made to set up a beer factory 
in the ancestral graveyard. Inherent politics leads to bloodshed and the breaking down 
of relationship so that social life gets disturbed. Here the character Khudi created to cry 
has become a symbol of the deserted village. Retired Mayadhara perceives a different 
village after his arrival from Delhi. The village people have sunk into helplessness and 
are changed as is the village. 

The dramatist examines his society and time with full consciousness. He cannot 
maintain silence if he notices any defects. Sometimes he makes man realize that sad 
moments are short lived. At moments he shows the red eyes of administration to the 
society. He gives strong punishment to the accused. Sometimes he transforms himself 
in to a silent viewer and with tired eyes sees the deterioration of society. At times he 
attacks society with his satire. He deviates from the usual norms and dreams at other 
times. The dream is nothing but a fulfilled and beautiful dream of the future. So he 
creates the picture of a world of peace and harmony. He imagines that there is an end 
to every sad day. He also imagines that some day the dumb will speak out and every man 
will be able to lead a life of his own choice. All the closed doors will easily open some 
day. 

Ramesh Prasad Panigrahi’s Mahanataka® presents such desires at the end of the 
drama. Each one at the beginning of his life dreams of himself and his family but gets 
tired before the dreams are fulfilled. It is a moral education which is justified for every 
one, every time and this is also highlighted in Ranjit Pattnaik ‘Man Mohara Nija Guru’® 
and Bijay Satpathy’s ‘Aeije Surjya Uene’,°” where the downtrodden light up with the flame 
of revolution. 

Today’s dramatist speculates on the changing social situation. Sometimes he 
ridicules the established social system and creates a justified world for himself. 
Sometimes he cannot rely on God and sometimes he cannot free himself from the 
religious institutions. That is why there is an increase in man’s faith in the religious 
mentors. Iswara jane Jubaka® by Kartik Chandra Rath, Iswara Pherija®® by Gopal Dey, Asta 
khojibuluthiba Iswara’’ by Narayan Sahoo are works of this category. Rath has presented 
a youth as the competitor of God. Dey's Iswara Pherija challenges the necessity of God. 
In Asra Khojibuluthiba Iswara, God is represented as an assistant to an expert magician. 
He shows tricks as directed by the expert. But the real God is presented as a villain 
(rapist) before the society. In the conversation of God with time, God says “Try to 
understand me Time. I have no role in this activity. There is only one religion in my 
creation, i.e. the Human religion. Hinduism, Islam, Christianity, Jainism and Buddhism, 
etc. are different manifestations of the same religions”. 

The kind of moral education imparted by dramatists through the character of 
Iswara reflects on the significance of Human Religion. This kind of teaching remains 
relevant for all ages. The success of a drama depends on the theatre, how well it is 
produced. Somehow the tempo of drama production has slowed down at present. Some 
street theatre troops are doing a good job and are staging dramas of protest. They make 
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the people aware and stage their dramas on crowded streets, cross roads and at the 
railway stations and bus stands. Lacking a text based script street dramas influence the 
audience but they do not have any permanent impact. One incident is presented by a few 
characters but it is not possible to bring these to the sphere of discussion. However, 
street theatre not only shows path to lead a life guided by conscience but also encourages 
the audience to claim their rights through revolution. These drama troops are flourishing 
gradually and give priority to the artistic quality of drama. 

A dramatist perceives the social truths through his own vision. This truth has so 
many faces. Sometimes what moves the dramatist emotionally cannot exercise any 
influence on society. So the different experiences of life and their mutual conflict and 
harmony provide the raw materials for the drama. The didactic elements provide a 
dimension to the dramatist’s attitude and motivation and depending on the drifts of 
society and the audience participation it develops its own significance. 

Oriya drama has always relied on didactic elements, either covertly or overtly or its 
implications which have often been the cementing element in the total structure of Oriya 
drama during about last hundred years. 

Moral teaching today has become more informative and sometimes the dramatists 
instead of giving a climax to the play leaves an open ending for the audience to decide. 
In a society where discipline is constantly determining, the dramatist'’s moral teaching 
has relevance. 
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Translating Medieval Orissa 
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recent times. Following the Hegelian model, the conventional historiography divides 

Incddan history into three periods; ancient, medieval and modern. For their 
administrative convenience the imperial historians have showcased medieval history of 
India as a chaotic period. Beginning from James Mill most of the historians classified 
Indian history into three periods basing their arguments on scant historical material. It 
seems the models of European historiography were imposed on a colony to perpetuate 
the colonial control by positing the colonial rule as modern, progressive, disciplinary and 
beneficial compared to the unwieldy chaos of medieval times. Subsequent discoveries of 
historical materials by nationalist and subaltern schools have rejected this model. 
Though we retain such a traditional division for the narrative convenience, we do not 
attach the same negative connotation to the medieval period. 

Medieval period in the history of Orissa! can be divided into three periods. The 
early period which is roughly between sixth and the first half of eleventh century AD iS 
characterized by the development of written discourse, growth of Brahminic hegemony 
and the beginning of Orissan architecture. The second phase spanning from the second 
half of eleventh century to early fifteenth century saw the maturity of architectural skill, 
growth of vibrant literary discourse in Sanskrit and Prakrnit. The period from the last part 
of fifteenth century to the early nineteenth century can be designated as the last phase 
in which Oriya language and literature flourished. Like all other regions of India, state 
formation, development of architecture, literature etc. reached a state of maturity during 
this period in Orissan history. For a number of socio-political reasons discussed later 
Oriya language emerged as a vehicle of literature and higher conceptual thought in later 
phase of medieval Orissa. This might be considered a chaotic period from the point of 
view of political instability, but it did not hamper the growth of Oriya language or identity 


If history-writing the term ‘medieval’ has been subjected to fresh interrogation in 
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formation. Therefore, the literary discourse of the third phase is worth the special 
attention of the scholars. 

While analysing the literary discourse of the said period we assume that the cultural 
history of a society can be constructed by examining the translated texts of the culture 
in question. On the face of it, this seems to be assuming too much, but in the context of 
medieval Orissa this is probably both necessary and possible. There is material available 
on the subject to provide any coherent vision of cultural/linguistic evolution in Orissa, 
since there is a definite and identifiable trajectory of translation practice in medieval 
Orissa, a genealogy of that practice can serve as a supplement to the available cultural 
historiography. And this is possible because translation practice in medieval Orissa can 
be translated as the index of socio-political forces in operation in the society. 

If cognitive accountability is a condition of modernity and that translation is a 
necessary means through which knowledge is tested, recontextualized and submitted to 
discourse involving Orissa could be Sarala Das'’s translation/appropriation of Sanskrit 
texts Mahabharata, Ramayana and Chandi Purana in the 15" century. With these texts 
Oriya emerged as one of the dominant languages and it became a key constituent in the 
genres including prose literature which were articulate in this language. The major prose 
texts of the periods were Rudrasudhanidhi by Narayana Abadhuta Swami, Brahmagita, 
Ganeshabibhuti and Gyanachudamani by Balarama Das, the Tulabhina by Jagannatha Das. 
That prose text with such sophisticated conceptual thinking could be articulated in the 
democratization of discourse was possible because of the pressures of the Muslim 
presence. In order to protect their spheres of influence the Hindu ruling elite consisting 
of the Kshatriya and the Brahmin castes tried to democratize some religious tenets and 
accommodate the subalterns in their fold. This resulted in Bhakti cult, which in turn 
generated some religious diffusion and the translational process. The restrictions to the 
domain of knowledge and power (Dash and Pattanaik 2007) were automatically diluted 
and people belonging to various castes and religions participated in the production, 
consumption, transmission and diffusion of knowledge. The sphere of influence, and the 
extent of acceptance of the Oriya language continued to unite people culturally. The 
resilience and accommodative capacities of Oriya enabled it to become one of the 
ideological formations that controlled the apparatuses of the states where the language 
was used. 

Dash and Pattanaik (2002) discuss how the Oriya language had a rather dormant 
existence for around four hundred years after its emergence from Purva Magadhi. 
Though it was used widely in colloquial transactions and stray rock-edicts, there were not 
many written texts. Only after Sarala Das’s translations/transcreations (the word 
‘translation’ has been used here in its wider significance), voluminous written texts were 
produced in this language. We must remember here that Sarala’s writings were in fact 
the cultural manifestation of a socio-political process, which sought to undermine the 
Brahminical/ Sanskrit stranglehold over power and knowledge. The discourse generated 
by such a process, in its turn, brought about a reversal of social hierarchies. The 
knowledge, and so the power accruing from it which was hitherto under the control of the 
elites and the elite language Sanskrit was now under the appropriating grasp of the 
emerging castes and social groups. Translation praxis played a pivotal role in the 
process of appropriation and mutilation of earlier hegemonies and leveling down of the 
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social playing field. In this context, the study of translation praxis as the index of socio- 
cultural dynamics is relevant and rewarding. 


TRANSLATED TEXTS 


Although the first translations are credited to Sarala Das, those are not translations in 
the sense in which we understand ‘translation’ today. Those are more a mutilation and 
reworking of the original texts (the ideological implications of such an exercise will be 
dealt with later). Translation, as it is understood today, began in the early sixteenth 
century with Balarama Das. From that time until the colonial translations (those by 
European missionaries, the natives and the bureaucratic variety) around two hundred 
translated texts have been identified, out of which most are in the form of palm-leaf 
manuscripts. An account of the translated texts published/discovered so far is as 
follows. 

If we follow the chronology of translations after Sarala Das, it is apparent that most 
of the texts belong to the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. While the entire sixteenth 
century produced around fifteen texts of translation, the subsequent two centuries saw 
more than one hundred and fifty translated texts. The colonial Orissa produced more 
number of translations along the model introduced by the Europeans, but still the early 
nineteenth century produced more than thirty texts in the earlier mode of translation. A 
subjectwise analysis of those texts reveals that there were around fifty texts related to 
technical subjects like erotica, astrology, Ayurveda, dramaturgy, veterinary science 
(mostly related to rearing of horses), and legal ordinances, etc. There were around 
fifteen different versions of the Ramayana, twenty eight Mahéatmyas, three prose texts, 
eight Goudiya Vaishnava texts, four versions of the Mahabharata, ten different renderings 
of Srimad Bhagavad Git@ and ten versions of Srimad Bhéagavata (both complete and 
partial), eight renderings of Harivansha and twenty eight different Puranas like Shiva and 
Surya Purana. The literary texts which inspired maximum number of translations is 
Jayadeva’s masterpiece Gitagovinda. Only eight texts of literary variety had been 
translated during the entire period under discussion. In most cases the source language 
was Sanskrit. Because of the impacts of Goudiya vaisnavism there were around five 
translations from Bengali as a source language. Regarding Telugu we come across only 
one translation from that language. Another interesting phenomenon worth noting here is 
that a few Oriya texts were translated into Sanskrit during this period and subsequently 
they were retranslated into Oriya. 

We must clarify here that the account is not exhaustive, since the search and 
discovery of fresh evidence of manuscripts is still in process. It has been prepared 
taking into account the evidence of manuscripts which are still in process. It has been 
prepared taking into account the evidence and information available so far in state 
museums and manuscript collections in university libraries. Moreover, the dating of the 
manuscripts not accompanied by puspika (colophon) might not be accurate for several 
reasons. First, except for the writer-translators who were also kings, rulers, and some 
major writers like Balarama Das, Jagannatha Das and Dhananjaya Bhanja, it has not 
been possible to trace the genealogy of most of the writers. Secondly, several writer- 
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translators share the same names, which are often the names of the major writers/ 
translators, which adds to the confusion. However, it can be claimed with certainty that 
all the translated texts taken up for discussion belong to a period before European 
colonization and were produced within fifty years before or after the dates mentioned 
against them. 


DEVELOPMENT OF TRANSLATION PRACTICE FROM 
SIXTEENTH TO EARLY NINETEENTH CENTURY 


The long list of translated texts both in print and in manuscript form mentioned above 
proves that translation practice in medieval Orissa was an important cultural activity. 
Compared with the translations during this period, translation activity between eleventh 
century (when written Oriya discourse consolidated itself) and early fifteenth century is 
almost negligible. That a literary tradition, which remained almost dormant during a 
four-hundred year time-span, should proliferate in such a manner during the next three 
hundred and fifty years indicated that a cultural upheaval of sorts had taken place in the 
interregnum. This cultural upheaval is related to the rise of a nascent language-based 
patriotism around Kapilendra Dev’s consolidation of political power. While analysing 
this cultural phenomenon K.C. Panigrahi (1986:289) states: 


A love for the Oriya language, literature and culture was therefore an inevitable 
consequence of the new ferment created by the strong and vigorous rule of 
Kapilesvara. Since the topmost of castes, particularly the Brahmins were still the 
devotees of Sanskrit literature, a man from the lower rung of the social ladder 
came forward to accept the challenge of the time. After Sarala Das all castes 
shook off their prejudice against Oniya Literature and conjointly contributed to its 
growth. 


Language-based patriotism was not only consolidated by the direct intervention of 
a great literary genius like Sarala Das, but also by the indirect influence of the language 
policy adopted by the emperor Kapilendra Dev. The Ganga rulers of Orissa had so far 
adopted a mixed-language policy in their royal proclamations. However, Kapilendra 
issued proclamations only in Oriya (Sahu 1968:7). Such championing of the language by 
the ruling power created a base for the subsequent growth of the Oriya language, 
literature and nationalism. Thus, it is clear that literary/translational discourse during 
the medieval time is grounded on an identifiable social and political context. What 
follows is an analysis of this contest that gave rise to the variety and volume of translated 
texts in medieval Orissa. 

The social and political contest of medieval Orissa was informed by a kind of 
religious eclecticism. This religious eclecticism was organized around the institution of 
Lord Jagannatha at Puri, who had almost assumed the status of the principal state deity. 
Vanous ruling dynasties irrespective of their original sectarian affinities were assimilated 
into the denominational polyphony represented by Lord Jagannath. For example, though 
the Somavanshis were Shaiva-Saktas, they tempered their sectarian edge to be 
accommodated into the cult of Lord Jagannatha who was principally a Vaishnav deity.? 
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Similarly, the Gangas, originally Shaiva by faith, consolidated the accommodative and 
tolerant practice of faith around Lord Jagannatha. By the time Kapilendra could proclaim 
himself as Shaiva, Shakta and Vaishnava at the same time while he worshipped Lord 
Jagannatha. 

This spirit of religious assimilation could have been the basis of Gangas’ hold over 
power for so long and the ability of Kapilendra to build an empire. It was evident that the 
Gangas used their religious tolerance and language policy of issuing proclamations in 
three languages, viz. Telugu, Sanskrit and Oriya as a tactical ploy to appease their Oriya 
subjects, for outside the Oriya-speaking domains, they were neither devotees of Lord 
Jagannatha nor staunch followers of Vaishnavism (Satyanarayana: 1982). Kapilendra Dev 
also buttressed his empire-building enterprise with religious eclecticism and language 
loyalty. However, this strong language loyalty, which was an asset for Kapilendra when he 
organized the Oriyas for empire building, ultimately became a liability once the empire 
became expansive. The non-Oriya speaking areas of the empire could not be welded 
together culturally with the centre of power. Thus, the vast empire had already been riven 
with internal contradictions during Kapilendra’s lifetime. By the time Purushottama Dev 
ascended the throne, these contradictions had brought about a crisis for the state. This 
crisis was accentuated by a protracted economic mismanagement. Kapilendra spent the 
better part of his life raising an army and supporting it through the state revenue. During 
Purushottam'’s time, the state became unable to generate enough resources to maintain 
a huge army and administer the far-flung provinces of the empire. When Prataparudra 
ascended the throne, Orissa was a crumbling state. However, the central part of the 
empire was held together merely by religious, linguistic and cultural sentiments. 

Thus, when Chaitanya came, Orissa was a failed state but a culturally vibrant 
linguistic unit. For the next three hundred years this phenomenon continued defying 
conventional logic that ascribes the cause of cultural vibrancy to the prosperity and 
growth of the state. The vibrancy of the culture during that time can be discermmed from 
the proliferation of written discourse and translational activity. However, the distribution 
of translated texts and creative works among the various Oriya speaking refines was 
uneven. This unevenness can be explained by the socio-political context that followed the 
fall of Gajapati kings. Most of the historians of medieval Orissa like B.C. Ray (1989) and 
M.A. Haque (1980) have failed to develop a coherent narrative of the context because of 
their inability to understand the regional dynamics within the Oriya-speaking people. The 
three main regions of Orissa had separate trajectories of socio-cultural growth because 
of the varying political-economic contexts. 

At the beginning of the sixteenth century, the western region of Orissa was already 
under the control of Chauhan rulers. Their rule continued for more than four hundred 
years, unhindered even during the Muslim rule over the rest of Orissa. Only small parts 
of the regions came under direct British administration after 1849. The socio-political 
character of western Orissa thus had a trajectory of growth different from that of the rest 
of Orissa. Of course the cultural affinities between the western and eastern segments 
established during the Somavanshi king in the 10* century continued in some form, but 
the effect of the cultural upheaval after Sarala Das was not felt in these areas’. The 
difference between the spoken languages of these regions could be one of the reasons for 
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the lack of growth of a uniform literary tradition across the various regions. The spoken 
languages of western Orissa was derived from a different strain of Prakrit than the 
spoken language used in the eastern part. 

Secondly, the Chauhan rulers claimed that they were of Rajput origin and had 
migrated from north India. They patronized Sanskrit and Hindi, which were popular in 
north India at the expense of Oriya. Therefore, before the nineteenth century we come 
across stray texts like Sahsi Sena by Pratap Rap, Sudhasara Gita by Chandramani Das, 
Bharata Savitri and Kapata Pasa by Bhima Dhibara and Saraswata Gita by Ratnakara 
Meher. Adhyatma Ramayana and Jogabasistha Ramayana are the only two translated texts of 
the region during this pre-colonial era. The translator of Adhyatma Ramayana, Gopala 
Telenga was the court poet of Ajit Singh, the king of Sambalpur in the eighteenth century. 
That only one translated text was produced under the patronage of the court during all 
these years is proof of the apathy of the ruling establishments towards Oriya literature in 
general and translational practice in particular. So while discussing the development of 
translational activity in medieval Orissa, the western region can be conveniently put aside. 

The importance of eastern/ coastal Orissa in terms of the development of translation 
is not merely because of Sarala Das, but also because of the tradition of translation 
activity that followed him. The Panchasakhas* belonged to this area and their sphere of 
operation was within the districts of Puri and Cuttack, which were close to the religious 
and administrative centres of power. Several translations of Gitagovinda were also 
undertaken in this region. With the possible exception of Jagannatha Das’s Srimad 
Bhagavata all these translations followed the model set up by Balarama Das, viz. Jagamohan 
Ramayana, Bhagavad Gita, and Uddhaba Gita. Bamana Purana, another text ascribed to 
Balarama demonstrates translation strategies and other internal evidence, which are 
more common to an eighteenth century text. For example, religious identity centred in 
Lord Jagannatha, which was common to Balarama’s text, is absent here. Moreover, the 
vocabulary seems to be part of the seventeenth century practice influenced by Arabic and 
Persian languages. Thus, we encounter two models of translation in the sixteenth century 
coastal Orissa with their variants, one set up by Balarama and the other by Jagannatha 
Das. Towards the seventeenth century, after this area came under direct Mughal rule, 
translation activity seems to have dwindled. Mughal rulers’ involvement with Orissa was 
confined to collecting revenue though their subedars. They neither participated in, nor 
contributed to, the cultural life of the people. Whatever translations we encounter in this 
region after the seventeenth century were therefore undertaken at the religious centres or 
the minor Gadajats or principalities under petty Oriya king and zamindars. 

The focus of translation shifted to the south after seventeenth century. The southern 
part of Orissa (from Chilka Lake onwards) had been occupied by Qutbsahi since the 
late sixteenth century. Two citations in Satyanarayana (1983) about the strategy behind 


the administration of Qutbsahi rulers in general and their greatest ruler Sultan Quli in 
particular, are worth quoting here: 


[The Qutbsahi kings] believed that it was expedient to allow a large measure of 
freedom to the Hindus who formed the bulk of the people subject to their rule, so 
that they might establish their power on firm and lasting foundations. This fact 
perhaps explains why they condemned the acts: of intolerance perpetuated 


occasionally by some of their overzealous subordinates. 
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Further, 


Of all the Muslim dynasties that ruled India, the Qutbsahi of Golconda was the 
most enlightened. True, they plundered and destroyed Hindu Temples in the 
enemy's territory during the course of invasions, but within their own dominions the 
Hindus enjoyed a measure of religious freedom, not known in other Muslim 
kingdoms (516) 


Because of the measure of freedom granted, and the influence of enlightenment, 
the chieftains of southern Orissa under Qutbsahi during seventeenth century, pursued a 
policy of patronizing the written discourse both in Sanskrit and in Oriya. This cultural 
practice continued in south Orissa even when it came under the Nizams of Hyderabad 
in the third decade of the eighteenth century and under the British colonial administration 
in the seventh decade of the same century. The cultural autonomy prevalent in this area 
was so resilient that it remained unaffected until the last decade of the nineteenth 
century despite various changes in the political domain and administrative set-up. This 
relative autonomy and a stable steady cultural atmosphere proved extremely fertile for 
translation activity. Translation of almost three-fourth of the texts mentioned earlier had 
been undertaken in this area during the hundred years. 


METHODS OF TRANSLATION 


Translation practice of Oriya did not have any authoritative methodological guidelines to 
fall back upon. The aestheticians of Sanskrit, the dominant language, were for the most 
part silent about the nature and mode of this genre. In an earlier essay (Dash & 
Pattanaik 2002), we have hinted how Anandabardhana came close to the concept of 
translation/influence as we understand it today, in his explication of the idea of 
“sambada” or dialogue. The idea of dialogue implies a democratic exchange, with a 
particular language or between two languages, in a spirit of epistemic cooperation. 
However, the earliest works or translations in Oriya done by Sarala Das were bom out of 
a contest between two antagonistic social forces trying to control the epistemological 
field. Translation in Sarala’s hands, therefore, was a tool of subversion not only of the 
text in question but also of the ideological structure represented by the texts and the 
social forces that were controlling them. Sarala ostensibly was not in favour of the 
Brahminic ideology that informed texts like Mahabharata and Ramayana. A lot of violence 
and mutilation has therefore accompanied his rendering of these texts into Oriya. 
Translation is more of a reshaping and reworking within a broad narrative framework, 
which is also an uncanny reflection of the redistribution of power among various social 
groups in the society of those times. 

This dynamics of social processes and translation methodology seems to have 
continued in subsequent phases of translation giving rise to a methodological tradition, 
which is in essence an instinctive apprehension of the shifting social perspective. What 
follows is an analysis of that phenomenon by looking at a few representative translations 
across the ages. We must clarify here that the texts or passages from them have not 
been chosen at random because they also represent a pattern, a pattern of emergence 
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the lack of growth of a uniform literary tradition across the various regions. The spoken 
languages of western Orissa was derived from a different strain of Prakrit than the 
spoken language used in the eastern part. 

Secondly, the Chauhan rulers claimed that they were of Rajput origin and had 
migrated from north India. They patronized Sanskrit and Hindi, which were popular in 
north India at the expense of Oriya. Therefore, before the nineteenth century we come 
across stray texts like Sahsi Sena by Pratap Rap, Sudhasara Git@ by Chandramani Das, 
Bharata Savitri and Kapata Pasa by Bhima Dhibara and Saraswata Gita by Ratnakara 
Meher. Adhyatma Ramayana and Jogabasistha Ramayana are the only two translated texts of 
the region during this pre-colonial era. The translator of Adhyatma Ramayana, Gopala 
Telenga was the court poet of Ajit Singh, the king of Sambalpur in the eighteenth century. 
That only one translated text was produced under the patronage of the court during all 
these years is proof of the apathy of the ruling establishments towards Oriya literature in 
general and translational practice in particular. So while discussing the development of 
translational activity in medieval Orissa, the western region can be conveniently put aside. 

The importance of eastern/ coastal Orissa in terms of the development of translation 
is not merely because of Sarala Das, but also because of the tradition of translation 
activity that followed him. The Panchasakhas? belonged to this area and their sphere of 
operation was within the districts of Puri and Cuttack, which were close to the religious 
and administrative centres of power. Several translations of Gitagovinda were also 
undertaken in this region. With the possible exception of Jagannatha Das's Srimad 
Bhagavata all these translations followed the model set up by Balarama Das, viz. Jagamohan 
Ramayana, Bhagavad Gita, and Uddhaba Gita. Bamana Purana, another text ascribed to 
Balarama demonstrates translation strategies and other internal evidence, which are 
more common to an eighteenth century text. For example, religious identity centred in 
Lord Jagannatha, which was common to Balarama’s text, is absent here. Moreover, the 
vocabulary seems to be part of the seventeenth century practice influenced by Arabic and 
Persian languages. Thus, we encounter two models of translation in the sixteenth century 
coastal Orissa with their variants, one set up by Balarama and the other by Jagannatha 
Das. Towards the seventeenth century, after this area came under direct Mughal rule, 
translation activity seems to have dwindled. Mughal rulers’ involvement with Orissa was 
confined to collecting revenue though their subedars. They neither participated in, nor 
contributed to, the cultural life of the people. Whatever translations we encounter in this 
region after the seventeenth century were therefore undertaken at the religious centres or 
the minor Gadajats or principalities under petty Oriya king and zamindars. 

The focus of translation shifted to the south after seventeenth century. The southern 
part of Orissa (from Chilka Lake onwards) had been occupied by Qutbsahi since the 
late sixteenth century. Two citations in Satyanarayana (1983) about the strategy behind 
the administration of Qutbsahi rulers in general and their greatest ruler Sultan Quli in 
particular, are worth quoting here: 


[The Qutbsahi kings] believed that it was expedient to allow a large measure of 
freedom to the Hindus who formed the bulk of the people subject to their rule, so 
that they might establish their power on firm and lasting foundations. This fact 
perhaps explains why they condemned the acts: of intolerance perpetuated 


occasionally by some of their overzealous subordinates. $ . 
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Further, 


Of all the Muslim dynasties that ruled India, the Qutbsahi of Golconda was the 
most enlightened. True, they plundered and destroyed Hindu Temples in the 
enemy's territory during the course of invasions, but within their own dominions the 
Hindus enjoyed a measure of religious freedom, not known in other Muslim 
kingdoms (516) 


Because of the measure of freedom granted, and the influence of enlightenment, 
the chieftains of southern Orissa under Qutbsahi during seventeenth century, pursued a 
policy of patronizing the written discourse both in Sanskrit and in Oriya. This cultural 
practice continued in south Orissa even when it came under the Nizams of Hyderabad 
in the third decade of the eighteenth century and under the British colonial administration 
in the seventh decade of the same century. The cultural autonomy prevalent in this area 
was so resilient that it remained unaffected until the last decade of the nineteenth 
century despite various changes in the political domain and administrative set-up. This 
relative autonomy and a stable steady cultural atmosphere proved extremely fertile for 
translation activity. Translation of almost three-fourth of the texts mentioned earlier had 
been undertaken in this area during the hundred years. 


METHODS OF TRANSLATION 


Translation practice of Oriya did not have any authoritative methodological guidelines to 
fall back upon. The aestheticians of Sanskrit, the dominant language, were for the most 
part silent about the nature and mode of this genre. In an earlier essay (Dash & 
Pattanaik 2002), we have hinted how Anandabardhana came close to the concept of 
translation/influence as we understand it today, in his explication of the idea of 
“sambada” or dialogue. The idea of dialogue implies a democratic exchange, with a 
particular language or between two languages, in a spirit of epistemic cooperation. 
However, the earliest works or translations in Oriya done by Sarala Das were born out of 
a contest between two antagonistic social forces trying to control the epistemological 
field. Translation in Sarala’s hands, therefore, was a tool of subversion not only of the 
text in question but also of the ideological structure represented by the texts and the 
social forces that were controlling them. Sarala ostensibly was not in favour of the 
Brahminic ideology that informed texts like Mahabharata and Ramayana. A lot of violence 
and mutilation has therefore accompanied his rendering of these texts into Oriya. 
Translation is more of a reshaping and reworking within a broad narrative framework, 
which is also an uncanny reflection of the redistribution of power among various social 
groups in the society of those times. 

This dynamics of social processes and translation methodology seems to have 
continued in subsequent phases of translation giving rise to a methodological tradition, 
which is in essence an instinctive apprehension of the shifting social perspective. What 
follows is an analysis of that phenomenon by looking at a few representative translations 
across the ages. We must clarify here that the texts or passages from them have not 
been chosen at random because they also represent a pattern, a pattern of emergence 
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from the various aesthetic practices in the dominant language Sanskrit and their 
assimilative appropriation into the practices of translation in the target language Oriya. 

The Sanskrit aesthetic/scriptural practice of elucidation/interpretation had been 
dominated for a long time by the pronouncements of Jaimini, Kumarila, and Mallinatha. 
According to Jaimini the three major axioms of interpretation are the autonomy of verbal 
meaning, its impersonality and unity of meaning (Chari 1993:163). This formulation 
virtually closed the scope of translational practice, because any translation is bound to 
violate the autonomy and unity of a verbal structure. However, the scope of exegetical 
discussion was not fully closed down. Moreover, Mallinatha claims explicitly at the 
outset of his commentaries on Kalidasa’s poetic works that “all this is being commented 
upon by me only by way of explicating the meaning of the text, I say nothing that is not 
in the text and not warranted by it” (trans. Chari 1993: 193). He proceeds to find new 
significance in Kalidasa’s text. This practice automatically opens up possibilities of 
reconstructing an alternative discourse and proliferation of exegeses. What happened on 
the Oriya translation scene is the exploitation of the scope of such exegetical proliferation 
albeit in a different language. Translators from Balarama onwards have internalized the 
traditional Sanskritic scriptural/ philosophic practice in order to turn them against their 
own grain and have violated the so-called verbal autonomy of the original texts. The 
borderlines between tika (commentary) and bhasya (interpretation with renderings of 
fresh significance) were often blurred when these were amalgamated into translational 
practice. 

There was another parallel practice in Sanskrit, viz. that of retelling the same 
narrative from the point of view of a specific cult, which might have been appropriated 
as a method of translation in Oriya. For example, the story of Rama has been reshaped 
repeatedly from the perspectives of Jaina theology and epistemology, the practices of 
Vaishnava and Shakta cults. Jain Ramayana, Adhyathma Ramayana and Adbhiuta Ramayana 
stand testimony to this practice. When Sarala, Balarama, Achyuta and others have 
translated the next of Ramayana, they have done it from the perspectives of their own cult 
affiliations and ideological beliefs. While dealing with the development of translation 
practice in Oriya, we have to negotiate with this complex cultural inheritance. 

The problematic nature of such complex inheritance can be discerned in Balarama 
Das's translation, Jagamohana Ramayana, the first text we have chosen for a detailed 
analysis. Balarama’s cult-affinity is transparent from the very beginning of the text whose 
first eighty couplets are eulogies not of Rama, the chief protagonist of Valmiki’s epic, but 
of Lord Jagannatha, the presiding deity of Orissan kingdom and the then Vaishnava cult. 
For him Rama is important because he is the seventh incarnation of Lord Jagannatha. 
His proposal to write about Valmiki’s Rama is a surrogate activity to the real act of 
paying obeisance to his original inspiration, Lord Jagannatha. Translation here is a 
religious activity, which leads to salvation. 

There are also other ideological reasons behind the drastic difference between the 
beginning in Valmiki’s text and that of Balarama Das’s text. Balarama has dropped the 
first four chapters of Valmiki’s epic, because Rama, according to him, is not merely the 
Divine on earth. Moreover, while the story of Ramayana is, for Valmiki, a lived history, for 
Balarama, it is part of sacred mythology. 
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However, after reformulating the symbolic significance of Rama, Balarama 
proceeds to follow Valmiki’s narrative closely with minor variations in detail. Of the 
three readings available on the original text his reading of Valmiki is based on the 
northern Indian reading’ (Sahoo 2000:93-94). Valmiki’s story of Rama and his ancestors 
begins from the fifth canto of the first book Adi Kanda and Balarama starts the same 
story from couplet no. 190. Balarama thereafter describes Ayodhya with minor changes 
in Valmiki’s depiction of the locale (for a detailed comparison between Valmiki’s text 
and Jagamohan Ramayana (See Sahoo 2000). 

Overall, while retaining the main storyline, the broad division of books, etc. we see 
that Balarama has adopted various methods in his translation of Ramayana at different 
points including literal translation, the expansion of theme, excision of a few details, 
amalgamation of ideas and stories from other canonical texts like Gita Govinda and 
Adhyatama Ramayana. At least one difference between Valmiki’s text and Balarama'’s 
which needs an elaborate analysis for purposes of this essay is the fact that Balarama’s 
text is extremely indulgent while describing the sensuous details. For example in the tale 
of Rusyasrunga, Balarama inserts eighty-five couplets to describe the history of his birth, 
which are not found in Valmiki. These eighty-five couplets are replete with erotic 
descriptions following the ornate Sanskrit poetry tradition. The echo of Sarala’s 
grotesque imagination can also be heard when Rusyasrunga is half-man and half-deer 
with horns on his head. Balarama’s translation is ultimately a delicate balance between 
the erotic and the devotional, between the elite tradition of Sanskrit and subaltern Oriya 
ethos and between translation as subversion and translation as dissemination. 

Srimad Bhagabad Gita, which belongs to the later phase of Balarama'’s literary 
career, is continuation of that delicate balance and also an advance upon it. It is an 
advance in the sense that this is for the first time that a sacred philosophical text of very 
great importance incorporating the essence of Brahminic ideology is being rendered in 
the Oriya language. Because of the philosophically intricate nature of its discourse, 
which is not easily accessible to non-Brahminic castes, Sarala had refrained from 
incorporating this text, although it is commonly perceived as a part of the “Bhisma 
Parva” of the Sanskrit Mahabharata. For, Balarama too, the knowledge of Gita is “Brahma 
Gyana” meant exclusively for the Brahmins. However, with the advent of another order of 
knowledge dominated by Bhakti, or love in which the caste-hierarchies are levelled down 
by the extent of one’s devotion, the knowledge of Gita becomes accessible to the real 
devotees irrespective of their castes. This ideology of devotion is a justification for a 
Sudra like Balarama, not only to access this privileged knowledge, but to disseminate it 
among the devotees of Lord Jagannatha, one of whose incarnations is Krishna. To the 
original Balarama adds a postscript; he also claims, with the blessings of Lord 
Jagannatha, the originator of all knowledge, to have surpassed the genius of Vyasa, the 
first codifier of the divine speech. Along with the postscript, he has also added an 
introductory portion in the first chapter before coming to the actual translation of the 
text. However, the translation can be said to be literal in nature. The key concepts have 
been simplified for the Oriya audience and ethical and moral inflection has been added 
here and there. Thus, one can discern a simplification and a moral and ethical dilution 
of the philosophical rigour of the text during the translation process. Moreover, the 
sambada (dialogue) form of the original Sanskrit has been changed into Bhakti ritual in 
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which the devotee has invoked the godhead by his question (pidhabandha) and the 
answer of the divine teacher has been given in the Gitabandha. The rhyme of the original 
was uniform but in the translation, several rhyme schemes have been used for various 
chapters. Despite its limitations as a translated text, including its dilution of the 
philosophical rigour of the original, this is a radical step forward in introducing abstract 
thought to the Oriya language through translation practice. 

The articulation of abstract thought in the Oriya language was further tested in the 
translation of Srimad Bhagabata (especially in the eleventh book), which is both a 
philosophical and a devotional text. Subsequently because of its wide acceptance among 
the Oriya people, the translation of Bhagabata succeeded in institutionalizing abstract 
thinking in the hitherto Prakrit-oriented Oriya language. The parallels and variations 
between the original and the translated version of Srimad Bhagavata, have been elaborately 
dealt with by a number of scholars like Gopinath Nanda Sharma, Ketaki Nayak, Krushna 
Charan Sahoo, Bansidhar Mohanty and Bansidhar Sarangi as Oriya Bhagabata by 
Jagannatha Das is a central text of the Oriya literary and theological canon. These 
scholars, however, have not identified the translators in the Oriya language. Probably 
because of his caste affiliation, Jagannatha Das demonstrates fidelity to the essence of 
the original, hitherto not seen in the earlier translations. In a manner of speaking, he was 
trying to replicate the Brahminic ideology within the broader spectrum of the Bhakti cult, 
as is evident from his repeated assertion of Brahmin identity. Moreover, the translation 
is directed by the commentary on Bhagabata by Sridhara Swami, a great Sanskrit 
scholar. The text of Jagannatha has become at the same time, a translation, an 
explication and a commentary. While Balarama’s translation tended to omit abstract 
philosophical concepts due to the unavailability of parallel terms in Oniya, Jagannatha 
Das naturalized those Sanskrit terms in Oriya language. This translation transformed 
Oriya language into a meta-language parallel to Sanskrit, which was also a meta-language 
with a pan-Indian acceptance. Subsequently, the written literature in Oriya language 
tended to minimize use of colloquial expressions resulting in stagnation of the standard 
Oriya language and can be seen in the Oriya ornate poetry tradition. Another translational 
practice followed by Jagannatha Das is the juxtaposition of the original Sanskrit verses 
with Oriya rendering as has been done in the eleventh book of Bhagabata. It is well known 
that the eleventh book contains the most abstract philosophical ideas in the whole 
Purana. It seems as if Jagannatha Das is apprehensive that the target language is not 
competent enough to internalize those dense philosophical formulations. Therefore, 
Jagannatha Das on the one hand accepts the superior status of Sanskrit and is apologetic 
about the people's language, and on the other uses the people’s language as a parallel 
to and alternative to the original language Sanskrit. This complex practice became one 
of the norms for subsequent translations into Oriya. 

The extent of abstraction to which Jagannatha Das had moulded the Oriya language 
can be gauged from a subsequent text titled Siba Swaraoaya by jJasobanta Das, one 
among the so-called Panchasakhas. Siba-swarodaya is a translation of the Sanskrit text 
Swarodaya Lesa. The original text is divided into twenty-one small chapters. Jasobanta 
Das transformed the entire text into one single continuous discourse having four hundred 
and seventy three couplets. He justifies the undertaking of the task of retelling the text 
in Oriya on the ground that the wisdom codified in the text is actually meant for the 
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people. Had it not been meant for the people, it would not have been articulated at all. 
Once it has been articulated, it should be transmitted into the language, which the 
common people can easily access. He does not therefore call it translation, but a 
manifestation, Prakasha, coming out of some thing, which is latent. However, if the 
original Sanskrit text and the derivative Oriya text are compared, one can easily sense 
the closeness of the translated text to the original, a rendering of simple and lucid 
Sanskrit into standardized Oriya, which had started taking shape after Sanskrit, after 
Jagannatha Das's Bhagabata. 

Jayadeva's Gita Govinda, which has been translated more than twenty times during 
this period alone, is the central text for an analytical understanding of the evolution and 
standardization of translational practice on Orissa. The popularity of this text can be 
gauged from the number of imitations it had spawned in Sanskrit within Orissa's 
geographical space. The lilting rhythm, the erotic theme and the epic structure, all 
contributed to its enormous popularity among various sections of the audience ranging 
from the common people to the royal courts. After Chaitanya adopted and eulogized this, 
it became the canonical text of the Vaishnava sect, which followed Chaitanya’s teachings. 

Among the translations available, Trilochana Das’s Gobindagita is the earliest. By 
caste, Trilochana was a barber, a backward caste in the caste hierarchy, which normally 
had no access to the Sanskrit language. According to K.C. Saho, Trilochana was a 
translator belonging to the late sixteenth century (1981:53), but there are a number of 
references in Manibandha Gita and Kabikalapa Tika by Achyutananda Das to this text 
and its author. Das’s translational intervention was revolutionary in many ways. First, he 
conceives the text as being multi-layered in significance. For him, while the outer erotic 
surface is meant for the plebeian reader, the inner subtext of the core is metaphysical. 
Radha and Krishna, the amorous protagonists of the source text, become the ‘fiva’ (‘the 
essential created being’) and ‘Parama’ (‘the supreme absolute’) in the translated one. 
Therefore, we see a simultaneous literal rendering along with a kind of inverted Bhasya, 
which, instead of simplifying the complex, transforms the ordinary into an abstract 
metaphysical discourse. This construction of a metaphysical discourse around Gita 
Govinda though translational practice unalterably afforded a secular text. Though many 
subsequent translations confined themselves to the rendering of only the erotic outer 
surface, in the popular perception, this continued to be a scared text. Moreover, this is 
the earliest instance of an ‘iconic’ translation (as characterized by Ramanujan). 
Ironically the translational strategy adopted by Das saves it from degenerating into 
pornography, the inevitable risk a translation runs when such a text is mediated in 
people's language. 

The next important translation of Gita Govinda is Brindabana Das's Rasabaridhi. 
The title he chooses for his text is drawn from the Vaishnava aesthetics where Krishna 
is the embodiment of all the aesthetic pleasures. Any aesthetic enterprise having Krishna 
at its centre is therefore full of ‘rasa’, the essence of aesthetic enjoyment. He calls his 
translation ‘Rasabaridhi’, which literally means a ‘sea of rasa’ while the original title 
would mean ‘a song for Krishna’ Here we see the predominance of Vaishnavi ideology 
in the Orissan society of the times. However, while Artaballav Mohanty (1973) claims 
that this is an early fifteenth century text, the later historians place it in the mid- 
sixteenth century (Sahoo: 1981, Mishra: 1979). Its importance lies in the fact that this 
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which the devotee has invoked the godhead by his question (pidhabandha) and the 
answer of the divine teacher has been given in the Gitabandha. The rhyme of the original 
was uniform but in the translation, several rhyme schemes have been used for various 
chapters. Despite its limitations as a translated text, including its dilution of the 
philosophical rigour of the original, this is a radical step forward in introducing abstract 
thought to the Oriya language through translation practice. 

The articulation of abstract thought in the Oriya language was further tested in the 
translation of Srimad Bhagabata (especially in the eleventh book), which is both a 
philosophical and a devotional text. Subsequently because of its wide acceptance among 
the Oriya people, the translation of Bhagabata succeeded in institutionalizing abstract 
thinking in the hitherto Prakrit-oriented Oriya language. The parallels and variations 
between the original and the translated version of Srimad Bhagavata, have been elaborately 
dealt with by a number of scholars like Gopinath Nanda Sharma, Ketaki Nayak, Krushna 
Charan Sahoo, Bansidhar Mohanty and Bansidhar Sarangi as Oriya Bhagabata by 
Jagannatha Das is a central text of the Oriya literary and theological canon. These 
scholars, however, have not identified the translators in the Oriya language. Probably 
because of his caste affiliation, Jagannatha Das demonstrates fidelity to the essence of 
the original, hitherto not seen in the earlier translations. In a manner of speaking, he was 
trying to replicate the Brahminic ideology within the broader spectrum of the Bhakti cult, 
as is evident from his repeated assertion of Brahmin identity. Moreover, the translation 
is directed by the commentary on Bhagabata by Sridhara Swami, a great Sanskrit 
scholar. The text of Jagannatha has become at the same time, a translation, an 
explication and a commentary. While Balarama’s translation tended to omit abstract 
philosophical concepts due to the unavailability of parallel terms in Oriya, Jagannatha 
Das naturalized those Sanskrit terms in Oriya language. This translation transformed 
Oriya language into a meta-language parallel to Sanskrit, which was also a meta-language 
with a pan-Indian acceptance. Subsequently, the written literature in Oriya language 
tended to minimize use of colloquial expressions resulting in stagnation of the standard 
Oriya language and can be seen in the Oriya ornate poetry tradition. Another translational 
practice followed by Jagannatha Das is the juxtaposition of the original Sanskrit verses 
with Oriya rendering as has been done in the eleventh book of Bhagabata. It is well known 
that the eleventh book contains the most abstract philosophical ideas in the whole 
Purana. It seems as if Jagannatha Das is apprehensive that the target language is not 
competent enough to internalize those dense philosophical formulations. Therefore, 
Jagannatha Das on the one hand accepts the superior status of Sanskrit and is apologetic 
about the people's language, and on the other uses the people’s language as a parallel 
to and alternative to the original language Sanskrit. This complex practice became one 
of the norms for subsequent translations into Oriya. 

The extent of abstraction to which Jagannatha Das had moulded the Oriya language 
can be gauged from a subsequent text titled Siba Swaraoaya by Jasobanta Das, one 
among the so-called Panchasakhas. Siba-swarodaya is a translation of the Sanskrit text 
Swarodaya Lesa. The original text is divided into twenty-one small chapters. Jasobanta 
Das transformed the entire text into one single continuous discourse having four hundred 
and seventy three couplets. He justifies the undertaking of the task of retelling the text 
in Oriya on the ground that the wisdom codified in the text is actually meant for the 
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people. Had it not been meant for the people, it would not have been articulated at all. 
Once it has been articulated, it should be transmitted into the language, which the 
common people can easily access. He does not therefore call it translation, but a 
manifestation, Prakasha, coming out of some thing, which is latent. However, if the 
original Sanskrit text and the derivative Oriya text are compared, one can easily sense 
the closeness of the translated text to the original, a rendering of simple and lucid 
Sanskrit into standardized Oriya, which had started taking shape after Sanskrit, after 
Jagannatha Das'’s Bhagabata. 

Jayadeva’s Gita Govinda, which has been translated more than twenty times during 
this period alone, is the central text for an analytical understanding of the evolution and 
standardization of translational practice on Orissa. The popularity of this text can be 
gauged from the number of imitations it had spawned in Sanskrit within Orissa’s 
geographical space. The lilting rhythm, the erotic theme and the epic structure, all 
contributed to its enormous popularity among various sections of the audience ranging 
from the common people to the royal courts. After Chaitanya adopted and eulogized this, 
it became the canonical text of the Vaishnava sect, which followed Chaitanya’s teachings. 

Among the translations available, Trilochana Das’s Gobindagita is the earliest. By 
caste, Trilochana was a barber, a backward caste in the caste hierarchy, which normally 
had no access to the Sanskrit language. According to K.C. Saho, Trilochana was a 
translator belonging to the late sixteenth century (1981:53), but there are a number of 
references in Manibandha Gita and Kabikalapa Tika by Achyutananda Das to this text 
and its author. Das’s translational intervention was revolutionary in many ways. First, he 
conceives the text as being multi-layered in significance. For him, while the outer erotic 
surface is meant for the plebeian reader, the inner subtext of the core is metaphysical. 
Radha and Krishna, the amorous protagonists of the source text, become the ‘Jiva’ (‘the 
essential created being’) and ‘Parama’ (‘the supreme absolute’) in the translated one. 
Therefore, we see a simultaneous literal rendering along with a kind of inverted Bhasya, 
which, instead of simplifying the complex, transforms the ordinary into an abstract 
metaphysical discourse. This construction of a metaphysical discourse around Gita 
Govinda though translational practice unalterably afforded a secular text. Though many 
subsequent translations confined themselves to the rendering of only the erotic outer 
surface, in the popular perception, this continued to be a scared text. Moreover, this is 
the earliest instance of an ‘iconic’ translation (as characterized by Ramanujan). 
Ironically the translational strategy adopted by Das saves it from degenerating into 
pornography, the inevitable risk a translation runs when such a text is mediated in 
people's language. 

The next important translation of Gita Govinda is Brindabana Das's Rasabaridhi. 
The title he chooses for his text is drawn from the Vaishnava aesthetics where Krishna 
is the embodiment of all the aesthetic pleasures. Any aesthetic enterprise having Krishna 
at its centre is therefore full of ‘rasa’, the essence of aesthetic enjoyment. He calls his 
translation ‘Rasabaridht’, which literally means a ‘sea of rasa’ while the original title 
would mean ‘a song for Krishna’ Here we see the predominance of Vaishnavi ideology 
in the Orissan society of the times. However, while Artaballav Mohanty (1973) claims 
that this is an early fifteenth century text, the later historians place it in the mid- 
sixteenth century (Sahoo: 1981, Mishra: 1979). Its importance lies in the fact that this 
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is probably the first translated text in Oriya, which mutes the revelatory nature of all 
creative enterprise. Although they were conscious of the authors of the source texts, 
earlier translators claimed a divine inspiration, or a revelation as the main motivating 
factor behind their attempt at mediating knowledge/wisdom in a Prakrit language. 
Brindavana Das is however courageous enough to ascribe the text to its human author, 
Jayadeva, and not to any metaphysical source, which is the repository of all knowledge. 
He explicitly owns up the “iconic” nature of his translational practice, despite adopting 
the age-old practice of the reconstruction of the text according to his own ideological 
predilections. He had even changed the title of the text and reworked its introductory 
portion. Moreover, he has succeeded in fashioning the rather expansive Oriya language, 
into some sort of pith brevity, which matches Jayadeva's Sanskrit. Jagannatha Das’s 
linguistic model of a standard Oriya being populated heavily by Sanskrit diction seems 
to be followed by Brindavana Das with minor throwbacks to a few archaic native words 
and expressions. 

Jagannatha Mishra's Gita Govinda is the first prose rendering in Oriya, in the form of 
‘fika’ or commentary. Earlier most of the translations were only in verse form. Jagannatha 
Mishra’s prose rendering not only flattens the lilting musical quality of the original text, 
but it also uncovers the veil of sacredness imposed on it by the Vaisnava cult. It is 
instructive to remember here that Jagannatha was a Brahmin by caste and had profound 
command over Sanskrit as is evident from the Sanskrit slokas he has composed as an 
introduction to his translation. In deference to the rituals of Smarta Brahmins, he pays his 
obeisance to five sacred deities before embarking upon translation activity and the slokas 
begin with a prayer not to Krishna, but to Ganesha, the auspicious hurdle-removing deity 
invoked at the beginnings of events. Like Jagannatha Das who used both Vyasa’s text and 
Sridhara Swami’s commentary in his translation of Bhagabata, Mishra writes his Sanskrit 
commentary to Jayadeva'’s text and translates the text along with its commentary into 
Oriya. It is simultaneously a critical elucidatory and translated text, demonstrating 
Jagannatha Mishra’s scholarship and ability to use the genre of Oriya prose at a time 
when it was in a nascent form. This was completed on 6 August 1598 but could be cited as 
a precursor to standard modern translational practice anywhere in the world. 

It is obvious that Mishra’s work was not meant for a common audience. However, 
Dharanidhara Das's translation, produced around the same time, became extremely 
popular because of its musical quality, and because of the absence of intellectual 
pretensions. That it was one of the earliest printed texts in Oriya is a proof of its 
continuing popularity. Though it is a classic example of the iconic translation, the 
translator claims that it is actually a commentary upon the Sanskrit original. It is 
significant that this text exemplifies the stabilization of the process of commentary as 
translational practice in Oriya language. The traditional desire of an Oniya translator to 
elevate, excise or expand the text, however, can be discerned at places in Dharanidhara'’s 
attempt, despite the iconic nature of his translation. For example, the first canto has 
been divided into three, while the seventh and eleventh have been divided into two each. 
This has been done often to maintain continuity or to mark a thematic wholeness. 

After such texts like Dharanidhara’s, it would be natural to expect that the entire 
translational practice in Orissa would settle down to iconic translational practice that 
evolved during such a long period or would try to bridge the gaps, wherever they are, in 
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such a method. Nevertheless, in practice, translational activity in Oriya continues to be 
a heterogeneous practice even hundred years after Dharanidhara's Gita Govinda Tika. 
Bajari Das’s Artha Govinda is an example of such heterogeneity, in which the translator 
seems to revert to the methods of the earliest translations. Artha Govinda was completed 
on 28 February, in the year 1673. His avowed claim in the text is to locate the meaning 
of the original more than its structure or rhythm. Therefore, the twelve cantos of 
Jayadeva’s Gita Govinda have been expanded into twenty-seven chapters in Bajari’s 
translation, which adopts a single meter throughout the text. The secular and literary 
identity that this text had assumed in the hands of Jagannatha Mishra and Daranidhara 
Das has been recast in a sacred mould, probably owing to Bajari’s Vaishnava allegiance. 
Probably the religious and cult allegiance is more responsible for this translation than 
any other commitment. For, the translator reveals Bajari’s inadequate command over 
the source language, which has resulted in misinterpretation in several places. Moreover, 
Bajari has taken recourse to archaic expression in Oriya while his previous translators 
had already put the language to sophisticated use. His translation is an example of 
commitments other than spawn translations, which misrepresent the intentions of the 
source text. 

Haribansha by Achyutananda is a composite translation of several source texts in 
Sanskrit woven around the life of Krishna. The original Haribansha consisting of three 
paras, viz. “Haribansha”, “Bishnu”, “Bhabisyata” is an appendix to Vyasa’s Mahabharata 
and belongs to the genre of ‘upapuranas’ in Sanskrit. However, Achyutananda expands 
the text which is divided into seven parts and is quite different from its Sanskrit original, 
even if we completely excise the Mahatma portion. According to Natabara Satapathy 
(1990), the Oriya word excels more in its aesthetic quality, psychological insight, and 
coherence of structure than in its religious significance. Although the subversive edge of 
Sarala Das’s Mahabharata is missing, like Sarala Das's Mahabharata, it is a restructuring 
of the original, catering to contemporary literary tastes in the name of translation. 

Bilanka Ramayana by Siddheswara Das inaugurates another translational practice 
by choosing a part of the source text, Adbhita Ramayana, which practice corresponds to 
his own belief system. Since the source text is a shakta one, it totally undermines the 
original Ramayana by Valmiki and valorizes the female protagonist Sita as the real 
slayer of the evil force in the place of Rama. The novelty of such a formulation is quite 
attractive for the translator, which according to Grierson (1904), “is a comparative 
modern work”, “distinctly Shakta in character” But the subversive dimension is too 
combustible for the Oriya audience of those times. So Siddheswara begins the text from 
the seventeenth chapter of the source text and changes the ending in such a manner that 
it becomes a delicate balance between tradition and novelty, the Vaishnava and Shakta 
strains and the original Ramayana and Adbhita Ramayana. 

The elements of other translational practices like excising, expansion are also 
present in this text. More than theological and literary intentions, the novelty of the story 
seems to be the main source of inspiration for this translation. Another practice of 
translation we encounter during this period is known as Sutropakhyana. An example of 
such practice is the Mahabharata ascribed to Jagannatha Das®. This Mahabharata is not 
a verbal translation of Vyasa’s text. Though Das has divided Mahabharata into eighteen 
books on the lines of Vyasa, he has abridged the narrative part. He calls it a 
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‘Siitropakhyana’—a brief story. In chapterisation and description, Das has taken much 
liberty. For example Vyasa’s “Vana Parva”, renamed as “Aranya Parva” by Jagannatha, 
starts with the chapter relating to the exile of Pandavas into the forest and the treatise 
of “Golaka” or the abode of Vishnu, whereas in Vyasa’s epic a long introduction has been 
given before the narration of the story of the exile. 

Ichhabati by Dhananjaya Bhanja is a purely imaginative literary text of the later part 
of the seventeenth century, which incorporates the translation of two independent Sanskrit 
texts i.e. Chaura Panchasika by Bilhana and Purva Panchasika by an anonymous writer. 
Bhanja, a king of Ghumasara reworked the original literary creation that Banamali Das 
had titled Ichhabati and then fused the iconic translation of the said Sanskrit text with it. 
Bhanja’s text is divided into ten cantos. The first five cantos contain the reworked Chata 
Ichhabati by Banamali Das while the sixth and seventh cantos are the translation of Purva 
Panchasika. The eighth, ninth and tenth cantos are the translation of Bilhana'’s text. 
Minor adjustments have been made in the translation to adapt them to the original 
storyline. This is not only novel as a translational practice, but also attracts attention for 
being the first translation in Oriya of a purely secular text, unlike Gita Govinda which was 
more open to religious interpretation. 

Though Jagannatha Das's Bhagavata was extremely popular among the public and 
set the trend for future translations in Oriya the scholarly segment of the society frowned 
upon some of its translation strategies. Dinabandhu Mishra popularly known as 
Dinabandu Khadanga especially resented the deviations incorporated in the earlier 
translation. In the eighteenth century, he produced his own translation, generally referred 
to as Khadanga Bhagabata, which was more faithful to the Sanskrit original. In order to 
counter the enormous prestige of Das’s Bhagabata, and gain legitimacy for his own, he 
demonstrated his ability as a Sanskrit scholar early in his enterprise. In the subsequent 
chapters too, he incorporated Sanskrit epigrams summarizing the theme, which 
underlined his scholarship. Nevertheless, sometimes this scholarship became a 
hindrance to the easy flow and naturalness of expression despite his adoption of Das's 
innovative metrical form and the standardized Oriya language. His ideological 
compulsions and social location might have been responsible for such a scholarly attitude 
that came in the way of popular appeal. For example, he belonged to the Gaudiya 
Vaishnava sect, which disapproved of Das’s Bhagabata. Moreover, his status as a poet 
attached to the royal court made it contingent upon him to wear the scholarly garb. 

Valmiki’s popular tale of Rama spawned various kinds of literary expressions in 
India, including translations into various regional languages, subversive texts in Sanskrit 
and their translations and so on. One major Oriya text on Rama in the ornate poetry 
tradition was Baidehisha Bilasha by Upendra Bhanja. In order to match the skills employed 
in the said text, Banamali Patnaik translated Bhojaraja Suri and Laxmana Suri's text 
Ramayana Champu that also belonged to the ornate Sanskrit poetic tradition. However, 
Patnaik’s text Suchitra Ramayana written in 1754 abandons the style of the original, which 
combines both the prose and verse forms as the entire Oriya text is written in verse. He 
admits that though the theme he has undertaken is scared, he is more attracted by the 
poetic skills employed in the original. In order to sharpen the poetic skill of the ornate 
tradition and to heighten the emotional content or rasa, he has deviated from the original 
at a few places. His text can be characterized as an iconic translation in which his 
faithfulness to the original sometimes causes artificiality of expression. 
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Bhagabata Lahari Haribansha by Bipra Achyutananda Das introduces another 
complex model of translation during this period. This text involves both selective 
translations from two different texts about the life of Krishna and a framing narrative on 
Krishna's life based on material from the Sanskrit Haribansha and tenth book of Srimad 
Bhagabata. 

As mentioned earlier a number of technical texts had been translated from 
Sanskrit into Oriya. The translation strategy adopted in these texts is different from the 
literary translations and the translations of Puranas and Mahdatmayas. In these texts the 
translators often translated the theoretical portions verbatim but in case of illustrations 
and practical suggestions, the translated material was nativised in order to give it a local 
flavour. 

The last text taken up for consideration is the Gita by Krishna Singh, the king of 
Dharakot belonging to the latter half of the 18" century and the translator of the more 
popular Mahabharata and Haribansha. Like Dinabandhu Mishra he has tired to follow the 
original faithfully. In the introductory verses, he establishes his identity as a devotee of 
Lord Jjagannatha, as done in his other translations like Mahabharata. However, unlike in 
the abstract philosophical formulations of the original Srimad Bhagavada Gita, Krishna 
Singh's translations are an example of the limitations of iconic translations of 
philosophical texts into the Oriya languages. 

This brief analysis of some representative texts belonging to a period spanning 
three hundred years, from the early sixteenth century to early 19 century, reveals a 
heterogeneous field in which various translational and interpretative practices coalesced. 
Barring a few texts towards the end of the period, most of the texts demonstrate the 
simultaneous presence of multiple strategies current at the time. However, most of the 
works do not designate themselves as ‘translations’ but as ‘revelations’ By expressing 
their obeisance to some superhuman creative agency, they not only legitimize their 
creation/translation but also problematize the whole question of the claims of authorship 
and ownership of texts. A deeper ideological analysis is called for to map the contours 
of the problematic field in question. 


TEXT AND IDEOLOGIES 


“The king of spirits said, ‘there have been as many Ramas as there are rings on this 
platter. When you return to earth, you will not find Rama. This incarnation of Rama is 
now over. Whenever an incamation of Rama is about to be over, his ring falls down. I 
collect them and keep them. Now you can go.’ So Hanuman left. 

This is how the story cited in Ramanjana's essay “Three Hundred Ramayanas: Five 
Example and Three Thoughts or Translation” ends. The story narrated how one day 
Rama's ring fell off, made a hole on the ground and vanished into the nether world. 
Asked to go in search of the ring, Hanuman arrived there and met the king of spirits. As 
the king of spirits was asking him to choose Rama's ring from amongst a bunch of 
identical rings, the time of that particular Ramayana was over. Then the king explained 
to Hanuman since that particular Ramayana was over, by the time he returned, Rama 
would be gone. In addition, there are numerous Ramas as there are several Ramayanas. 
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‘Siutropakhyana’—a brief story. In chapterisation and description, Das has taken much 
liberty. For example Vyasa’s “Vana Parva”, renamed as “Aranya Parva” by Jagannatha, 
starts with the chapter relating to the exile of Pandavas into the forest and the treatise 
of “Golaka” or the abode of Vishnu, whereas in Vyasa’s epic a long introduction has been 
given before the narration of the story of the exile. 

Jchhabati by Dhananjaya Bhanja is a purely imaginative literary text of the later part 
of the seventeenth century, which incorporates the translation of two independent Sanskrit 
texts i.e. Chaura Panchasika by Bilhana and Purva Panchasika by an anonymous writer. 
Bhanja, a king of Ghumasara reworked the original literary creation that Banamali Das 
had titled Ichhabati and then fused the iconic translation of the said Sanskrit text with it. 
Bhanja's text is divided into ten cantos. The first five cantos contain the reworked Chata 
Ichhabati by Banamali Das while the sixth and seventh cantos are the translation of Purva 
Panchasika. The eighth, ninth and tenth cantos are the translation of Bilhana's text. 
Minor adjustments have been made in the translation to adapt them to the original 
storyline. This is not only novel as a translational practice, but also attracts attention for 
being the first translation in Oriya of a purely secular text, unlike Gita Govinda which was 
more open to religious interpretation. 

Though Jagannatha Das's Bhagavata was extremely popular among the public and 
set the trend for future translations in Oriya the scholarly segment of the society frowned 
upon some of its translation strategies. Dinabandhu Mishra popularly known as 
Dinabandu Khadanga especially resented the deviations incorporated in the earlier 
translation. In the eighteenth century, he produced his own translation, generally referred 
to as Khadarnga Bhagabata, which was more faithful to the Sanskrit original. In order to 
counter the enormous prestige of Das’s Bhagabata, and gain legitimacy for his own, he 
demonstrated his ability as a Sanskrit scholar early in his enterprise. In the subsequent 
chapters too, he incorporated Sanskrit epigrams summarizing the theme, which 
underlined his scholarship. Nevertheless, sometimes this scholarship became a 
hindrance to the easy flow and naturalness of expression despite his adoption of Das'’s 
innovative metrical form and the standardized Oriya language. His ideological 
compulsions and social location might have been responsible for such a scholarly attitude 
that came in the way of popular appeal. For example, he belonged to the Gaudiya 
Vaishnava sect, which disapproved of Das’s Bhagabata. Moreover, his status as a poet 
attached to the royal court made it contingent upon him to wear the scholarly garb. 

Valmiki’s popular tale of Rama spawned various kinds of literary expressions in 
India, including translations into various regional languages, subversive texts in Sanskrit 
and their translations and so on. One major Oriya text on Rama in the ornate poetry 
tradition was Baidehisha Bilasha by Upendra Bhanja. In order to match the skills employed 
in the said text, Banamali Patnaik translated Bhojaraja Suri and Laxmana Suri’s text 
Ramayana Champu that also belonged to the ornate Sanskrit poetic tradition. However, 
Patnaik’s text Suchitra Ramayana written in 1754 abandons the style of the original, which 
combines both the prose and verse forms as the entire Oriya text is written in verse. He 
admits that though the theme he has undertaken is scared, he is more attracted by the 
poetic skills employed in the original. In order to sharpen the poetic skill of the ornate 
tradition and to heighten the emotional content or rasa, he has deviated from the original 
at a few places. His text can be characterized as an iconic translation in which his 
faithfulness to the original sometimes causes artificiality of expression. 
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Bhagabata Laharni Haribansha by Bipra Achyutananda Das introduces another 
complex model of translation during this period. This text involves both selective 
translations from two different texts about the life of Krishna and a framing narrative on 
Krishna's life based on material from the Sanskrit Haribansha and tenth book of Srimad 
Bhagabata. 

As mentioned earlier a number of technical texts had been translated from 
Sanskrit into Oriya. The translation strategy adopted in these texts is different from the 
literary translations and the translations of Puranas and Mahatmayas. In these texts the 
translators often translated the theoretical portions verbatim but in case of illustrations 
and practical suggestions, the translated material was nativised in order to give it a local 
flavour. 

The last text taken up for consideration is the Gita by Krishna Singh, the king of 
Dharakot belonging to the latter half of the 18® century and the translator of the more 
popular Mahabharata and Haribansha. Like Dinabandhu Mishra he has tired to follow the 
original faithfully. In the introductory verses, he establishes his identity as a devotee of 
Lord Jagannatha, as done in his other translations like Mahabharata. However, unlike in 
the abstract philosophical formulations of the original Srimad Bhagavada Gita, Krishna 
Singh's translations are an example of the limitations of iconic translations of 
Philosophical texts into the Oriya languages. 

This brief analysis of some representative texts belonging to a period spanning 
three hundred years, from the early sixteenth century to early 19" century, reveals a 
heterogeneous field in which various translational and interpretative practices coalesced. 
Barring a few texts towards the end of the period, most of the texts demonstrate the 
simultaneous presence of multiple strategies current at the time. However, most of the 
works do not designate themselves as ‘translations’ but as ‘revelations’ By expressing 
their obeisance to some superhuman creative agency, they not only legitimize their 
creation/translation but also problematize the whole question of the claims of authorship 
and ownership of texts. A deeper ideological analysis is called for to map the contours 
of the problematic field in question. 


TEXT AND IDEOLOGIES 


“The king of spirits said, ‘there have been as many Ramas as there are rings on this 
platter. When you return to earth, you will not find Rama. This incarnation of Rama is 
now over. Whenever an incarnation of Rama is about to be over, his ring falls down. I 
collect them and keep them. Now you can go.’ So Hanuman left. 

This is how the story cited in Ramanjana’s essay “Three Hundred Ramayanas: Five 
Example and Three Thoughts or Translation” ends. The story narrated how one day 
Rama’s ring fell off, made a hole on the ground and vanished into the nether world. 
Asked to go in search of the ring, Hanuman arrived there and met the king of spirits. As 
the king of spirits was asking him to choose Rama's ring from amongst a bunch of 
identical rings, the time of that particular Ramayana was over. Then the king explained 
to Hanuman since that particular Ramayana was over, by the time he returned, Rama 
would be gone. In addition, there are numerous Ramas as there are several Ramayandas. 
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This story signifies the existence of multiple discourses around a single theme in the 
Indian mythological and epistemological tradition. This multiplicity of discourses not 
only challenges the contemporary notions of authorship and ownership of texts but also 
counters the traditional perception of classical Indian episteme as being conservative, 
stifling anv kind of growth. There are at least four distinct literary traditions around the 
myth of Rama. The central tradition around Valmiki's text is apparently conservative 
with liberal strains here and there. Rama the protagonist is represented in this tradition, 
not as the ultimate Godhead but as the best among humans. The example of the 
Brahminical discourse around Rama can be gleaned from such text as Yogabasistha 
Ramayana or Adhyathma Ramayana. Rama is represented here either as “all knowledge” 
or as “divine incarnation” depending on the philosophical or spiritual thrust of the 
composition. The subversive treatises like Adbhuta Ramayana and Bimal Suri's Pauma 
Chariya belong to the third type of discourse. While former represents sectarian or cult 
allegiance, the latter is heterodox in nature. In subversive texts, the character of Rama 
is subordinated to other forces like Shakti in the character of Sita or Ravana, the evil 
character in other traditional texts. Apart from these three, there are various kinds of 
recycling of the Ramayana tale in fold traditions. This multiplicity of representations 
performs several functions like spiritual and intellectual heightening, subversion or 
popularization of the ‘original’ text within a given episteme. Thus, it can be clearly seen 
that the domain of the original text was never authoritarian in the Indian translation 
tradition. This denial of the authority of the original authorship is not only true of the 
Rama myth but of the entire tradition of Indian philosophy and its ideological 
underpinnings. Although narratives like those of S. Radhakrishnan have tried to create 
an impression that Indian philosophy is idealistic by concentrating on its orthodox 
traditions, later historians like S.N. Dasgupta and D.P. Chattopadhyaya give equal 
importance to all the four major philosophical strands i.e. the Vedas, post-Vedic 
knowledge under Brahmin hegemony constitute the only Indian method of philosophical 
discourse. The knowledge under the Brahmin hegemony is primarily metaphysical and 
exclusionary. It excludes the common people and their material location. They turn to 
the heterodox systems and popular experience across generations for a coherent 
worldview. Both the orthodox systems under Brahmin hegemony and the heterodox and 
Lokayata systems of popular participation have together given rise to complex textual 
practices in ancient and medieval India. The ‘grand’ narratives were in perpetual tussle 
with the ‘little’ narratives. 

The textual practices developed in India can be divided into three parts, i.e. the 
orthodox Brahminic (Sanskrit), the heterodox (subversive) and the fold (subaltern). 
The orthodox practice encouraged imitative and interpretative texts while the heterodox 
tradition gave rise to texts that subverted the hegemonic Sanskrit texts. It would 


be fruitful to invoke the Jaina Anekantavada in this context. According to Ramakrishna 
Rao: 


lt (Jaina Anekantavada) is what might be called a view of reality as being 
pluralistic, many-sided or expressing itself in multiple forms. The result is that no 
absolute predication of reality is valid. Whatever we assert about reality must be 
probable or relative (Rao 1975:94). 
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This relativistic and pluralistic notion about reality gave rise to a tentative attitude 
to texts. The Brahminical concept of an absolute text was challenged by this notion and 
paved the way for subsequent subversion of textual practices. The fold discourse 
balances the orthodox and heterodox elements in an unsystematic manner. All these 
textual categories were not very conducive for iconic translations. In other words, since 
the contemporary notion of translation was not available, there were many retellings of 
the Puranas in ancient and medieval India. The writing of puranas and upapuranas and 
their many retellings were due to a complex intellectual inheritance of this genre. 
Though puranas were written in the Sanskrit language by the Brahmin class, a design to 
disseminate knowledge among the common people was implicated within it. Knowledge 
was orthodox metaphysics, but folk and heterodox narrative elements were amalgamated 
into its structure. Though Ramayana was initially a kavya and Mahabharata was an itihasa 
(history) they came to the popular imagination in the form of purana. This composite 
nature of purdanas resulted in its many retellings. After the modern India languages 
evolved, these puranas came to be recreated in those languages, retaining their complex 
intellectual inheritance. The complexity of the field deepened further when various 
Bhakti cults/sects proliferated in response to the teaching of Ramananda, Kabir, Alwars 
and others during medieval times. The earlier Shaiva/Shakti cults had substantially 
transformed the character of the dominant Vaishnava puranas according to their own 
ideologies. Now the theological formulations of the saints were also incorporated into the 
discourse. Thus towards the later part of medieval times Indian society and the cultural 
practices therein had become truly composite. 

In Orissa, however, the socio-cultural spectrum had been a composite phenomenon 
for a long time. Here the aboriginal and lokayata elements were in close proximity with 
the heterodox systems and had assumed a dominant position. The lokayata icons like the 
goddesses and Shaiva deities were worshipped along with Lord Jagannatha the presiding 
deity, who was claimed by all the belief systems, i.e. by the Sabara, Jaina, Buddhist and 
Vaishnava (Brahmin) faiths. Brahminisation, which began towards the tenth century AD, 
continued till early fifteenth century during Somavanshi and Ganga dynasties. Brahmins 
captured the cultural-political space and assumed a hegemonic position during this 
period. The multi-cultural character of Lord Jagannatha was repressed under Brahmin 
suzerainty. Lord Jagannatha was reduced to a monocultural Vaishnava deity. Only in the 
fifteenth century, with advent of Kapilendra Dev as the king of Orissa, the multi-cultural 
character of Lord Jagannatha was restored. Hitherto marginalized force and belief- 
systems again aspired for ascendancy during Kapilendra’s rule and Kapilendra allowed 
equal space for all of them in the power spectrum as is evident from the Srisailam 
record: 


Kapilendra, in his Srisailam record called himself Parama Vaishnav, Parama 
Maheswar and Durgaputra. Thus, he was a Vaishnavite, a Shaivite and a Shaktaite 
at the same time (Satyanarayan 1983). 


Sarala’s Mahabharata and other writings, which were produced during Kapilendra's 
rule, demonstrate the composite nature of the cultural and religious affiliation. Jaina and 
folk elements jostle to find expression within the predominantly Brahminical text, 
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resulting ultimately in the subversion of Brahmin ideology. This cultural diversity had to 
face a challenge again from Islam during the fifteenth century. A major part of Orissa 
came under direct Muslim control in the second half of the sixteenth century. However, 
indirect influences of Islamic culture had already been felt in the earlier centuries 
because several parts of India had come under Muslim administrative control before the 
end of the fourteenth century itself. Before the Muslims came on the Indian scene, the 
role of the Indian states in the cultural life of the people had been minimal. The royal 
administration confined itself to maintaining a standing army, and collecting revenue for 
the upkeep of the same. In matters of ethics and morality, adjudication of the rule of the 
law, etc. people enjoyed a lot of autonomy. Only during transitional phases between the 
decline of one dynasty and the rise of another, there was disruption in this kind of 
autonomy. Since the rulers and the people belonged to contiguous faiths and religious 
practices under the broad rubric of Indian composite culture, there was a common 
ritualistic bond between the people and the state. This weakened with establishment of 
Muslim domination. The hitherto dominant heterodox voices which were recessive during 
the Brahmin hegemony, became more audible during Muslim rule. 

The articulation of heterodox voices resulted in various new cultural phenomena. 
Several historians like Tara Chand (1946), Sherwani (1968) and Satyanarayana (1983) 
have analysed the impact of Muslim presence of India and the resultant cultural 
practices. The Muslim presence according to Tara Chand had a bipolar character. As 
a religion and system of faith, Islam was monotheistic, and in its earlier phase it had a 
democratic organization not admitting any kind of hierarchy like caste, common to 
Brahminic practices. However, by the time it entered north India as the religion of the 
conquerors, its democratic character had been diluted and the fraternal impulse had 
given way to the logic of conquest. Thus, we witness two faces of Islam in India between 
twelfth and fifteenth centuries—one preaching universal brotherhood and equality before 
religion and the other practicing the marauding rule of the sword and the silencing of 
dissent by extermination. That is precisely the reason why the character of Islam in the 
south where it was not primarily a religion of the conquerors, is vastly different from that 
of the north. However, towards the last part of the fifteenth century the character of 
Islam even in the north underwent a change. Political compulsions fragmented the 
bonding within Islam itself. Now various groups professing Islam were struggling for 
power in the north and to a lesser extent in the south. There were victors and victims 
within the people professing the same religion and trying to retain their hold over power 
and subjects too. A new cultural practice of religious tolerance emerged because of 
these political compromises. The hitherto antagonistic religions began to accommodate 
each other at the ideological level. While some people professing Islam participated in 
the Hindu rituals, there were attempts at modification of Hindu religious practices 
according to Islamic tenets. The Satya-pira worship and the spread of the Bhakti cult are 
results of such ideological accommodation. Because of its vantage geographical location, 
Orissa was privy to the accommodative ideological shifts taking place in both the north 
and the south. We have mentioned earlier that until the fifteenth century, the indirect 
influence of Islam was felt in Orissa because its political contacts was mainly with the 
south, and it was more or less a benevolent kind of Islam, as practiced in the south. By 
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history, forcible conversion, seen in northern India, was rare in Orissa. Concurrently 
Brahminical Hinduism, which was more orthodox elsewhere, resulting in mass conversion 
like in Bengal and parts of Kerela, was less so in Orissa, accommodating subaltern 
groups within the Hindu fold. This fertile field of religious tolerance and accommodation 
both by the Islamic group and Brahminical orthodoxy could be one of the reasons of 
Chaitanya’s phenomenal success in Orissa compared with the political disempowerment 
of the Gajapati Kings after Purushottama Deb (Sahu 1968:7) 

Chaitanya’s advent had a profound veering on the ideology of translation in Orissa. 
However, the full significance of the role played by Chaitanya on the translation scene 
cannot be realized without having a glance as well at the relationship between political 
power and the languages implicated in the translational practice. It is common 
knowledge that written languages are intimately connected with structures of political 
power and are important sites of ideological struggle. With the rise of Muslim rulers to 
seats of political power in India, it is natural to expect that Persian or Arabic would 
assume the hegemonic position replacing Sanskrit. Nevertheless, because of the peculiar 
power equation in operation during that time, Sanskrit did not face a direct confrontation 
with Arabic or Persian. First, the Kshatriya chieftains, who opposed the Muslim rulers 
militarily, were merely patrons of Sansknit. They didn’t know or identify with the language. 
The Brahmins who identified with or in a manner of speaking, ‘possessed’ the language 
were prepared to shift their allegiance to the new power-establishments. The Muslim 
rulers also reciprocated by avoiding confrontation with the Brahmin caste and 
patronizing Sanskrit language for their own legitimacy. Thus, a complex relationship 
between Sanskrit on the one had and Persian and Arabic on the other grew during 
medieval times. Sherwani characterizes this relationship as non-existence of 
confrontation, mutual admiration and as a process of assimilation (Sherwani 1968: 69- 
70). However, though there was no direct confrontation between Sanskrit and other 
languages imported by the Muslim invaders, we would like to argue that an indirect 
impact of Islam brought about a change in the status of Sanskrit as a language. Sanskrit 
language was no more the only language of theological and political eminence. This 
diminution of Sanskrit’s privilege and aura as a language revealed by the gods, resulted 
in the quick consolidation of regional Prakrit languages as a vehicle of theological 
exchange. People’s languages acquired the authority of textual wisdom directly. This 
phenomenon can be compared to preaching by various Bhakti cults during that time, 
which advocated the establishment of the individual's direct relationship with God 
without the mediation of the priestly class. In this linguistic enterprise of the Panchasakha 
and others in Orissa, for example, after Chaitanya proclaimed Gita Govinda as his 
favourite text, several translations into Oriya ensued. Even the literary-erotic significance 
of the text was undermined in order to project it as a sacred devotional text of the 
Vaishnavas. Vaishnavism, preached by Chaitanya, was adopted by several Oriya 
dynasties, and then many Vaishnava texts were translated into Oriya. Texts like Gita 
Govinda and Adhyatma Ramayana were translated several times. Jagannatha Das's 
translation of the Bhagabata was canonized as a major text after its adoption by the 
Vaishnavites as their scared book. In a manner of speaking, it can be argued that the 
ideology of the Bhakti cult was major facilitator of translational practice. Brahminical 
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recognizing Sanskrit as the only language of the scriptures. When Bhakti cult sought to 
dispense with the role of rituals and priest in the individual's relationship with God, it 
was quite natural to make the scriptures available to the common people in their 
languages. It is worthwhile to make the scriptures available to the common people in 
their languages. It is worthwhile to remember here that saint-poets like Kabir had not 
only expressed their disapproval of the priestly cult but also castigated the Sanskrit 
language. Balarama Das, the Oriya saint-poet and contemporary of Chaitanya also 
claimed that, not the mastery of the language, but the cultivation of bhakti within one’s 
own self is the real prerequisite for approaching God/wisdom. 

As has been discussed earlier, Chaitanya’s advent in Orissa coincided with the 
weakening of the Gajapati kings. The hitherto powerful Kalinga Empire fragmented itself 
into three major Oriya-speaking principalities. Once the central power lost political 
control, there was a social and economic chaos of sorts. The so-called centre was 
transformed into a mere ritual figurehead. The changed nature of relationship between 
the centre and the margin can be perceived from the construction of Jagannatha temples 
in smaller principalities. During the heydays of the Kalinga Empire, the construction of 
the Jagannatha Temple was not allowed outside Puri and Cuttack. The rulers of smaller 
principalities not only built Jagannatha temples but also maintained their own court 
poets and scholars. All those court poets and scholars were not necessarily writing in 
Sanskrit alone. They were also using the Oriya language. Towards the later part of the 
sixteenth century therefore a multi-lingual aesthetic-religio-political transaction became 
the norm, making the field of translation more fertile. This political equation between 
the centre and the margin was replicated in the relationship between the dominant and 
the subaltern segments of the society too. The confrontational relationship between 
various segments gave way to collaborative one, within the framework ofighe courts of the 
small principalities. This collaborative relationship was the springboard for many 
translations. However, the subaltern groups, which were outside the periphery of the 
court, continued their own translational enterprise. It is fruitful to remember here that 
these groups were instrumental in the subversive translational practices in Oriya in the 
initial phase. Thus there was in the changed political atmosphere a contest of sorts 
within the subaltern groups to establish their own hegemony over written discourse in 
Oriya. The proliferation of parallel translations of the single text was a manifestation of 
this assertion of identity by various subaltern groups both within and outside the court. 
This identity-assertion through the Oriya language is among the important factors driving 
the growth of Oriya nationalism. This language-based Oriya identity was also a troubled 
one because after the sixteenth century the Oriya-speaking populace remained divided 
among three major political centres of power located outside Orissa. These three power- 
centres were either apathetic or indifferent to the growth of the Oriya language. The 
apathy of the centre of power for the Oriya language was very much pronounced in the 
eastern segment. Coupled with this apathy, there was rampant economic exploitation of 
the people as well. The local chieftains did not have any surplus wealth to patronize 
cultural activity. The literary discourse and translational practice thus survived 
precanously on the strength of nascent linguistic nationalism and Vaishnava religious 
impulse. Translation, mainly of the Vaishnava religious text during this phase, is an 
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indication of such a phenomenon. After the shift of centre of power to Murshidabad in 
the last part of the seventeenth century even this activity declined. Only Méahatmyas, 
which catered to the religious sentiments of rural womenfolk, continued to be translated 
from Sanskrit. 

Similarly, the western part of Orissa had a dominant aboriginal population that 
was not conversant with organized economic activity. Due to lack of surplus wealth and 
support of the ruling dynasty, there was virtually no growth of Oriya literature. Only three 
to four translations into Oriya can be identified as having been produced in this area 
during a time span of almost hundred years (Sahu: 1969). Consequently, the Oriya- 
speaking populace became merely the receivers of the texts produced in the eastern and 
southern segments in the wake of Bhakti movement, and not participants in a vibrant 
literary/translational culture. 

However, southern Orissa continued to be a site of literary and translational activity. 
The Qutbsahi rulers who occupied the south in 1574 were very liberal, They patronized 
Telugu language and literature. The local Oriya chieftains also encouraged translation 
and literary activity in Oriya. The same state of affairs continued even after the Mughals 
occupied the region and it was ruled by the Nizam of Hyderabad. Therefore, whatever 
systematic development of Sanskrit and Oriya literature and translation activity we do 
come across can be located in the southern part of the province. Most of the palm-leaf 
manuscripts of translated texts discovered so far can be traced to this area. 

The Bhakti movement and the political dependence of Oriya people on non-Oriya 
centres of power had a cumulative effect on literary and translation discourse. Earlier all 
translational activity in Oriya was confined to the source language of Sanskrit. There 
were of course subversive translations of Sanskrit texts, but the dominant position of 
Sanskrit was implicit in that practice. The contact with the contiguous status of Sanskrit 
and the loss of political independence of the Oriya-speaking people, translated a Sanskrit 
text through the filter language of Bengali. In his Brajalilamrita Samudra the author 
admitted that it was a translation of Radhakrishna Lila Kadambae, the Bengali rendering 
of the Sanskrit Bidagdha Madhaba. Dinabandhu, a poet of southern Orissa of late 
eighteenth century translated the Telugu, text Dharamanga Purana as Patibhakta Purana. 
Towards the early nineteenth century, Tulsi Das’s Ramayana written in a Hindi dialect 
was translated several times into Oriya. Moreover, some major Onya writers of the 
period like Brajanath Badajena also started writing in languages contiguous with Oniya. 
Oriya writers like Pindika Srichandana and Shymasundar Bhanja demonstrated their 
mastery over contiguous languages by translating some Sanskrit text like Gita Govinda 
into Bengali. In order to gain access to a wider discursive practice, some other writers 
translated their own Oriya texts into Sanskrit. It was believed that through a Sanskrit 
translation a text could have a wider reach and gain acceptability in an elite circle. All 
these traits of translation are a sign of identity crisis within a social space fractured by 
political instability discussed earlier. 

However, two trends in translation ran counter to this identity crisis. Firstly, the 
Oriya writers tested the strength and resilience of their language by translating a number 
of technical books like Kama Sutra, Aswa Sashastra, Jyotisha Sashastra, etc. Moreover, for 
a long time they resisted the translation of the canonical literary and aesthetic texts in 
Sanskrit into Oriya, barring some exceptions like Gita Govinda. On the one hand, through 
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the translation of technical texts, they expected Oriya to graduate from a colloquial 
language into a more ‘complete’ language, and on the other by resisting translation of 
the literary texts; they expected Oriya literature to evolve such text on its own. 

The appropriation of scientific information and technical knowledge from other 
languages and evolving indigenous literary forms and expressions went hand in hand till 
the British occupation of Orissa. The ideological structures and cultural practices under 
European colonization spawned various other translational practices in the Oriya 
language. Those cultural practices also resulted in new crises of identity and new forms 
of consolidation. The Oriya language and literature along with the translation practices 
became a contested field in which those crises were articulated and fresh consolidation 
were imagined. The politics of language and of translation practices occupied a 
predominant position in the imagined Oriya community that ultimately combined the 
majority part of the Oriya-speaking population with all the segments mentioned above of 
modem day Onissa. 


CONCLUSION 


We have so far given a chronology of translation in late medieval Orissa, i.e. from the 
first decade of the sixteenth century to the early decades of the nineteenth century. In a 
historical perspective, these years constitute a period of social turmoil and political 
fragmentation in Ornissan history. However, the impact of this period on Orissan culture 
has not been properly dealt with except for some isolated instance like in Odia 
Kavyakaushala by Sudarshana Acharya. Most of the histories have imposed the north 
Indian model of communal history, which sees the Muslim invasion as a main 
destabilizing factor that undermined all the healthy cultural structures at that time. 
Nevertheless, as all cultural transactions demonstrate, a new challenge to the established 
and traditional cultural modes, is not necessarily negative in its impact. The Muslim 
challenge to the existing Oriya socio-cultural situation was rather too complex to admit 
the prevalent simplistic and reductionist historiography, which is not only deficient in its 
conceptualization of Orissa, but also rather unsystematic in apprehending the cumulative 
significance of a fragmentary political situation for cultural life. First, the available 
histories do not deal with all parts of Orissa, like western Orissa, for example, which was 
never under Muslim rule, where the Oriya language was used. In this essay, we have tried 
to train our attention on all these fragments, as much can be gained from a look at the 
context that surrounds texts translated into the Oriya language. This is a rather humble 
attempt, in the sense that it employs a novel method of constructing history, but is 
constrained by a paucity of factual evidence because of the very nature of methodology 
and enquiry. 

We have tried to limit our enquiry to the system of knowledge-production and 
dissemination in medieval Orissa. This society was not very literate, if being literate 
meant having access to institutionalized knowledge, which was codified in Sanskrit. In 
such a society, translation has played a more important role than the so-called creative 
knowledge and its dissemination within a very short span of time. Contrary to popular 
perception, we have demonstrated that much before Macaulay’s time, a people’s 
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language was already privy to a vast body of knowledge that had been under the control 
of the elite only because of the intervention of translation as practice. Translation truly 
democratized the episteme. 

Since ideology plays a crucial role in the institutionalization of knowledge, we have 
tried to unearth the ideological basis of translational practices in the Orissa Society of 
the period under study. It is apparent that translational practice in Orissa has not been 
artificial or bureaucratic in any sense—there have not been many instances of translation 
undertaken by learned men in various royal courts. It is rather, in Vasquez’s words, a 
“creative prazis”, enriching the social self (Vazquz 1966: 200-214) and catering to social 
needs. 

While fulfilling its social self, translational praxis simultaneously institutionalized 
a generalized way of looking at translation as an act, a generalized approach to it 
although it has not been consciously theorized anywhere. We earlier hinted at the absence 
of such a theory even in Sanskrit aesthetics. When the process of translation began in 
Oriya, it started mainly as an institution of subversion of the hegemony of the Brahmin 
caste and the Sanskrit language. Towards the sixteenth century, other activities like 
annotation and explication were added while retaining the subversive dimension of 
translation in response to specific societal needs. The same societal needs also gave 
rise to actual literal translational process operating at the same time answering to 
specific needs of the society. Moreover, Sanskrit as the source text and the source 
language gave way to other neighbouring languages gaining political and religious 
importance at various points of time. 

We need at this point to remind ourselves that the variety of translational strategies 
employed in the praxis have consolidated the naturalness of the Oriya language for 
several reasons. First, translators, barring a couple of exceptions, belonged to the target 
language and were adept at using the languages with some facility. Moreover, since the 
praxis was determined by the social need, there was an instinctive desire to reach out to 
the colloquial character of the Oriya language without doing much violence to its 
naturalness. Translation praxis has rarely targeted the so-called creative writing perhaps 
due to an instinctive realization that translation should fill in the gap in the knowledge 
base, rather than be a competing discourse of creative writing. Various creative art 
forms in Oriya languages thus proliferated during this times, along with the translated 
text. Many major writers who were great Sanskrit scholars themselves never undertook 
to translate Sanskrit art forms, though they often incorporated stylistic features of those 
art forms. 


NOTES 


1. The construction of the notion or Orissa or what was known as Cuttack proper was started only 
after the British occupation of the coastal region of the Oriya speaking people in 1803. The 
various tracts of the Oriya-speaking people were under different administrations throughout 
Orissa’s history. A separate Orissa province was carved, only in 1936, out of the southern, 
central and Bihar-Orissa provinces under the British rule. It became the first Indian state to be 
constituted on linguistic basis. The norm of linguistic province became more widespread 
subsequently. 
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. Scholars like Nilakantha Das, Binimadhab Padhi, Suryanarayan Dash and Kanhucharan Mishra 


trace the origin of the Jagannatha cult to aboriginal, Jaina and Bhuddhist sources. However, 
towards the 11" century Jagannatha was worshipped as mainly a Vaishnava deity. 


. If the dates ascribed to Chaitanya Das by J.K. Sahu (1969:46) are to be believed, there were 


instance of literary activity in the Oriya language in this region during Sarala’s time. Chaitanya 
Das, who flourished during Prataparudra Dev-I of Patnagarh, Bolangir between 1470 and 1490, 
was the author of two voluminous Oriya theological texts titled Nirguna Mahatmya and 
Bishnugarbha Purana. Like Sarala he had come from a backward caste and his works were 
neither translations nor adaptations. His concepts like “sunya”, “nirguna” etc. were developed 
later by the writers of eastern and central Orissa, but there was no concurrent development in 


the western Orissan. 


. Panchasakhas are five saint-poets of Orissa namely Achyutananda, Balarama, Jagannatha, 


Jasobanta and Ananta. As per prevalent historiography they lived between the late fifteenth and 
the first half of the sixteenth century. Balarama was the eldest of the group and Ananta was the 
youngest. This history is based upon Achyuta's Sunya Samhita, Dibakara Das’s Jagannath 
Charitamruta and Ram Das’s Dardhyata Bhakti. With the advent of modern historiography 
historians like Shyamsundra Rajguru, Mrutunjay Ratha, Nilakantha Das and Artaballav Mohanty 
went along with this view. During the last fifty years Chittranjhan Das in his Achyutananda O’ 
Panchasakha Dharma, Studies in Medieval Religion and Literature of Orissa, Santha Sahitya and 
Balarama Das reinforced the thesis that all the saint poets were contemporary and they 
consolidated the Oriya identity through their writings, bringing literature, society and religion on 
the same plane. However citing historical inaccuracies, contradictions Sachidananda Mishra 
provided an alternative viewpoint that the concept of the Panchasakha is myth, and does not 
stand the test of rigorous historical scrutiny. Later on Natabara Samantaray published two 
books titled Sakhanina Panchasakhas and Odishara Dharmadharare Panchasakha Parikalpana which 
tried to prove that those saint poets in question were not contemporaries and there could be a 
gap of two hundred years between Balarama and Jagannatha on the one hand and the other three 
on the other. There has not been any further study refuting the theses put forward by Mishra and 
Samantaray. Another historian Krushna Charan Sahoo put forward an argument that there were 
several poets bearing the same name across these times, so the texts ascribed to each one of 
them could be doubtful. However, basing an argument on those doubtful texts alone, the entire 
concept of Panchasakha should not be discredited. For the present discussions, we go along with 
the view put forward by the latest one by Sahoo (Sahoo 1999-2002). 


. Most of the scholars of Oriya literary history have ascribed this text to Sarala Das because 


Bilanka Ramayana is by Siddheswara Das, which happened to be the original name of Sarala 
before he was blessed by the Goddess Sarala. In Chandi Purana Sarala declares that the Ramayana 
was his first work. Until the seventh decade of the 20® century, since one other version of Ramayana 
had been ascribed to Sarala was available, this text was commonly accepted as having been 
written by Sarala. In the seventies of that century Sachidananda Mishra discovered a palm-leaf 
manuscript titled Bichitra Ramayana having the Bhanita of Siddheswara Das. Its archaic language, 
subversive tone, and ethnic representation were closer to Sarala’s style. Mishra then argued that 
Bichitra Ramayana and not Bilanka Ramayana, was the text produced by Sarala. Krushnacharan 
Sahoo has also argued that Bilanka Ramayana could not have been by Sarala because of its source 
text, Adbhuta Ramayan was written only between the last part of 14” and the first part of 15" 
century, which is close to Sarala’s own time. His second argument is that Bilanka Ramayana was 
influenced by Jagamohana Ramayana in more than one way. The language, style and syntax of 
Jagamohana Ramayana are more archaic than those of Bilanka Ramayana. Therefore, he places the 
text at the last part of sixteenth and the early part of 17" century (Sahoo:1995 pp. 62-64). 
Snehalata Pattanayak, the editor of the authoritative text of Bilanka Ramayana, is also of the same 
view. Hence, the scholars now seem to have reached a consensus that Bilanka Ramayana was not 
authored by Saratla but by some having a similar name. 
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6. While editing the minor works of Jagannatha Das, Bansidhara Sarangi and Kunjabihari Mohanty, 
have classified Jagannatha Das’s writings into three categories, viz. works that have been 
conclusively proved to be written by Jagannatha, words that are probably by him and works that 
are definitely not by him. According to them, this Mahabharata belongs to the first category. In 
Jagannath Dasanka Rachanabah (36) they opine that this Mahabharata belongs to one Jagannatha 
Das of Jaipur who is a 19® century poet. Moreover, as per a footnote in the text, information 
offered contradictory evidence and the source text that has been indicated does not yield any 
conclusive information whatsoever. 

The languages of Bhagabata and the mode of Bhanita (self-identification of the poet) there, are 
exactly replicated in this text. One of the early commentator of Jagannath’s writings, Chintamani 
Acharya has accepted this text as Jagannath's without, however, offering any critical justification 
for the same. We do not find any reason either to support or contradict Acharya's claim. The 
claim of Sarangi and Mohanty is therefore rejected summarily as it is unreliable. 
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CHAPTER 26 


Social Awakening in Oriya Short Story 


Gourang Charan Dash 
and 
Bijay Kumar Nada 


as a catalyst in the process of social change in a nation. Does this dictum hold good 

in the case of Orissa and Oriya literature? While confronting this question, we shall 
be looking at the short story, because it has remained the most popular literary genre 
among the Oriya reading public stretching over one hundred years. 

As a follow up to the title of the essay, it is pertinent to ask whether Orissa, a land 
of more than thirty million people is really awakened? Certainly, this question will cause 
embarrassment. Almost everyday, politicians, bureaucrats, the so-called-elite remind 
millions of Oriyas of their backwardness in every sphere of life. It is a fact that Orissa 
as a land is still unawakened and the reasons for its pitiable state are, no doubt, 
multiple. But what we want to emphasize here is that the short story, a powerful literary 
genre with ability to catalyse has done precious little for the land of Orissa. 

It would be wrong to say that no short story writer in Oriya literature has ever held 
the mirror to his own time and environment. It fact, most of the stories of the modern 
times depict the social conditions in such a way that they may inspire historians to 
construct the social and political history of this region. And, readers will be certainly 
fascinated by that history. But an unbiased study of the narratives suggests that most 
stories are the results of fatigue caused by intense sentimentality. In these stories, 
problems are raised but never are they analysed and there is little attempt at suggesting 
remedies. However, we would like to give an account of those artists who have creative 
dynamism and are pioneers in the field of progressive thought. They have searched for 
new values, broken new ground and given alternative suggestions. 


It has been widely accepted by social scientists and critics of art that literature acts 


In the nineteenth century, major portions of what we today know as Orissa were scattered 
among several provincial administrative units. Moreover, the Oriya speaking people had 
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to endure different kinds of oppressive rule namely that of the kings and feudal lords in 
the twenty-four Garjats (tributary states) and also of the new class of English-educated 
elites working in coalition with the colonial administration in the Mughal Bandi areas 
which were under the direct administration of the British. A substantial part of the 
English-educated elite adopted a life style of sexual depravity supported by misuse of 
power and pelf. The dream of liberation of the people from various oppressive structures 
of the feudal setup like ritualistic religion, casteism and other social dogmas was 
blighted by the emergence of this new hegemony. In their short stories, noted writers 
such as Fakir Mohan Senapati, Nanda Kishore Bal, Kantakabi Laxmikanta Mohapatra 
tried to explore this hegemony. 


I 


Fakir Mohan has been acknowledged by most of critics of the Oriya short story as a 
social reformer. But this is a misconception of his personality. He lived a life of varied 
experiences, different from his contemporaries in many respects. He was known by the 
name of Braja Mohan in his childhood. He lost his father when he was barely one and a 
half years old and his mother soon after. Of course, he was a member of an affluent joint 
family which is based on mutual understanding and the sharing of pain and pleasure of 
the individuals living under the same roof. But at times, we have also witnessed the 
transgression of this ideology. Thirst for money, power, pleasure and personal comfort 
vitiate the atmosphere of love and harmony. The life of this innocent boy Braja Mohan 
was an example of this predicament. He was victimized by his elders and was inhumanly 
treated. When he was almost on the verge of death Kochila Devi, his grandmother 
brought him up with utmost care. To protect him from evil spirits she handed him over 
to a Fakir, tonsuring his head and painting his face with lime-paste and black powder. 
Surprisingly, all this had a wonderful effect. He regained his strength, both mental and 
physical. To Kochila Devi, this was a kind of rebirth of Braja Mohan, her grandson. Being 
overwhelmed with joy, she started calling him by a new name, Fakir Mohan. With this 
name he gained prominence in his life. 

During his childhood Fakir Mohan had to work as a mate by the sea shore of 
Chandbali under the supervision of his father’s brothers. As a young boy he worked as a 
teacher in a vernacular school though he had no formal educational qualification. Thirst 
for knowledge made him learn Bengali, Persian, Sanskrit and even the English language 
by means of which he could draw the attention of the British rulers. He got a rare 
opportunity to teach Oriya to senior British officials. He also ventured to set up a printing 
press and named it “Fakir Mohan Senapati & Co, Utkal Press”, at Balaswar in 1868 
with a determination to publish newspapers, literary magazines and books both in 
vernacular and the English language soon. The British administration used his 
administrative skill by appointing him as Dewan in feudal states, such as Nilagiri, 
Dompada, Daspalla, Pallahara and Assistant Manager in Dhenkanal and Keonjhar, 
respectively. His association with the people, the English educated natives, Rajas, 
Zamindars, oppressed subjects, the nationalists and the people of all walks of life 
provided him with a lot of valuable experience. This inspired him to look closely at the 
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cultural heritage of his own land and its socio-economic conditions. He had also the 
opportunities to see the world around him through the window of the multitudinous 
experiences of his personal life enriched with love, dejection, abhorrence, achievement, 
loss and fulfillment; a rare mix not found in any of his contemporary litterateurs.! 

In our reckoning, Fakir Mohan can be viewed in the words of Shelley as an 
“unacknowledged legislator” of society. Of course, like most of the patriots of 
contemporary India, Fakir Mohan lacked courage to raise his voice against the mal- 
administration and economic exploitation of the alien rulers. But this master artist 
ventured to portray the sufferings of women folk, the untouchables and outcastes living 
in a superstitious and God-fearing social set-up; the vanity of the neo-educated elites 
trying to boost their ego with wine, women, wealth and power; the slavish aristocrats 
claiming themselves to be saviours of the thousands of destitutes and, above all, the 
pitiable condition of the farmers and the artisans struggling for subsistence, despairingly 
clinging to a vulgarized tradition. ‘Rebati’ ‘Daka Munsi’ (The Post-Master), ‘Patent 
Medicine’ ‘Randipua Ananta’ (Ananta, the Son of a Widow), ‘Sabhya Zamindar (the 
Educated Zamidar), ‘Dhulia Baba’ (The Dusty Monk), ‘Madhab Mahantinka Kanya Suna’ 
(Madhab Mohanty’s Bridal Gift) are the kind of stories in which the motif of social 
reform has been woven artistically with the individual human drama of love and loss, joy 
and despair. 

Accepting all hardships, Hari Singh, a poor post-peon has given his son Gopal, 
English education and made him a post master a Daka Munsi. But in return he gets 
humiliation at the hands of his educated son. Being driven out of his house on a dark 
night after getting a severe blow on the face from his only son, Hari Singh leaves for his 
native village and spends the rest of his life chanting the name of Sri Hari—the Absolute. 
In ‘Patent Medicine’ the characters whom the readers encounter are Sulochana and 
Chandramani, a couple made for each other. But this conjugal harmony is jarred by a 
breach of faith, the binding force that regulates the married life of the Hindus. 
Chandramani, a rich and English educated youth could not relinquish his habit of 
womanising and drunkenness despite the sincere efforts of his beautiful and amiable 
wife. One day, when she heard her husband rebuking her father and herself in the most 
filthy and obscene language she could take it no more. He even questioned her fidelity 
as a wife. Sulochana being filled with anger and anguish beat up Chandramani with a 
broom severely and made him unconscious. But the very next moment she was full of 
remorse for having committed a sin. Holding the feet of her unconscious husband on her 
lap, she started rubbing them with warm oil while tears were rolling down her cheeks 
incessantly. The beating with the broom is Sulochana’s Patent Medicine with which she 
assured her husband of the evils of womanising and drunkenness. Physical violence is 
not the sole ingredient of this medicine, its other ingredients are conjugal love, righteous 
rage and reformatory zeal. 

‘Sabhya Zamindar’ (The Educated Zamindar) depicts the high-handedness of a 
Westernized young man for whom the cultural heritage of the soil is worthless. The 
readers witness the haughtiness of his newly-wedded bride who at her first meeting with 
his traditional mother-in-law says ‘Hello’ instead of bowing at her feet to receive blessings 
and attempts to shake hands with her instead. The mother-in-law who was eagerly 


awaiting the bride to greet her with love is completely upset by the arrogance of the girl. 
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to endure different kinds of oppressive rule namely that of the kings and feudal lords in 
the twenty-four Garjats (tributary states) and also of the new class of English-educated 
elites working in coalition with the colonial administration in the Mughal Bandi areas 
which were under the direct administration of the British. A substantial part of the 
English-educated elite adopted a life style of sexual depravity supported by misuse of 
power and pelf. The dream of liberation of the people from various oppressive structures 
of the feudal setup like ritualistic religion, casteism and other social dogmas was 
blighted by the emergence of this new hegemony. In their short stories, noted writers 
such as Fakir Mohan Senapati, Nanda Kishore Bal, Kantakabi Laxmikanta Mohapatra 
tried to explore this hegemony. 


Il 


Fakir Mohan has been acknowledged by most of critics of the Oriya short story as a 
social reformer. But this is a misconception of his personality. He lived a life of varied 
experiences, different from his contemporaries in many respects. He was known by the 
name of Braja Mohan in his childhood. He lost his father when he was barely one and a 
half years old and his mother soon after. Of course, he was a member of an affluent joint 
family which is based on mutual understanding and the sharing of pain and pleasure of 
the individuals living under the same roof. But at times, we have also witnessed the 
transgression of this ideology. Thirst for money, power, pleasure and personal comfort 
vitiate the atmosphere of love and harmony. The life of this innocent boy Braja Mohan 
was an example of this predicament. He was victimized by his elders and was inhumanly 
treated. When he was almost on the verge of death Kochila Devi, his grandmother 
brought him up with utmost care. To protect him from evil spirits she handed him over 
to a Fakir, tonsuring his head and painting his face with lime-paste and black powder. 
Surprisingly, all this had a wonderful effect. He regained his strength, both mental and 
physical. To Kochila Devi, this was a kind of rebirth of Braja Mohan, her grandson. Being 
overwhelmed with joy, she started calling him by a new name, Fakir Mohan. With this 
name he gained prominence in his life. 

During his childhood Fakir Mohan had to work as a mate by the sea shore of 
Chandbali under the supervision of his father’s brothers. As a young boy he worked as a 
teacher in a vernacular school though he had no formal educational qualification. Thirst 
for knowledge made him learn Bengali, Persian, Sanskrit and even the English language 
by means of which he could draw the attention of the British rulers. He got a rare 
opportunity to teach Oriya to senior British officials. He also ventured to set up a printing 
press and named it “Fakir Mohan Senapati & Co, Utkal Press”, at Balaswar in 1868 
with a determination to publish newspapers, literary magazines and books both in 
vernacular and the English language soon. The British administration used his 
administrative skill by appointing him as Dewan in feudal states, such as Nilagiri, 
Dompada, Daspalla, Pallahara and Assistant Manager in Dhenkanal and Keonjhar, 
respectively. His association with the people, the English educated natives, Rajas, 
Zamindars, oppressed subjects, the nationalists and the people of all walks of life 
provided him with a lot of valuable experience. This inspired him to look closely at the 
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cultural heritage of his own land and its socio-economic conditions. He had also the 
opportunities to see the world around him through the window of the multitudinous 
experiences of his personal life enriched with love, dejection, abhorrence, achievement, 
loss and fulfillment; a rare mix not found in any of his contemporary litterateurs.! 

In our reckoning, Fakir Mohan can be viewed in the words of Shelley as an 
“unacknowledged legislator” of society. Of course, like most of the patriots of 
contemporary India, Fakir Mohan lacked courage to raise his voice against the mal- 
administration and economic exploitation of the alien rulers. But this master artist 
ventured to portray the sufferings of women folk, the untouchables and outcastes living 
in a superstitious and God-fearing social set-up; the vanity of the neo-educated elites 
trying to boost their ego with wine, women, wealth and power; the slavish aristocrats 
claiming themselves to be saviours of the thousands of destitutes and, above all, the 
pitiable condition of the farmers and the artisans struggling for subsistence, despairingly 
clinging to a vulgarized tradition. ‘Rebati’ ‘Daka Munsi’ (The Post-Master), ‘Patent 
Medicine’ ‘Randipua Ananta' (Ananta, the Son of a Widow), ‘Sabhya Zamindar (the 
Educated Zamidar), ‘Dhulia Baba’ (The Dusty Monk), ‘Madhab Mahantinka Kanya Suna’ 
(Madhab Mohanty’s Bridal Gift) are the kind of stories in which the motif of social 
reform has been woven artistically with the individual human drama of love and loss, joy 
and despair. 

Accepting all hardships, Hari Singh, a poor post-peon has given his son Gopal, 
English education and made him a post master a Daka Munsi. But in return he gets 
humiliation at the hands of his educated son. Being driven out of his house on a dark 
night after getting a severe blow on the face from his only son, Hari Singh leaves for his 
native village and spends the rest of his life chanting the name of Sri Hari—the Absolute. 
In ‘Patent Medicine’ the characters whom the readers encounter are Sulochana and 
Chandramani, a couple made for each other. But this conjugal harmony is jarred by a 
breach of faith, the binding force that regulates the married life of the Hindus. 
Chandramani, a rich and English educated youth could not relinquish his habit of 
womanising and drunkenness despite the sincere efforts of his beautiful and amiable 
wife. One day, when she heard her husband rebuking her father and herself in the most 
filthy and obscene language she could take it no more. He even questioned her fidelity 
as a wife. Sulochana being filled with anger and anguish beat up Chandramani with a 
broom severely and made him unconscious. But the very next moment she was full of 
remorse for having committed a sin. Holding the feet of her unconscious husband on her 
lap, she started rubbing them with warm oil while tears were rolling down her cheeks 
incessantly. The beating with the broom is Sulochana’s Patent Medicine with which she 
assured her husband of the evils of womanising and drunkenness. Physical violence is 
not the sole ingredient of this medicine, its other ingredients are conjugal love, righteous 
rage and reformatory zeal. 

‘Sabhya Zamindar' (The Educated Zamindar) depicts the high-handedness of a 
Westernized young man for whom the cultural heritage of the soil is worthless. The 
readers witness the haughtiness of his newly-wedded bride who at her first meeting with 
his traditional mother-in-law says ‘Hello’ instead of bowing at her feet to receive blessings 
and attempts to shake hands with her instead. The mother-in-law who was eagerly 
awaiting the bride to greet her with love is completely upset by the arrogance of the girl. 
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Although the bride came from a labourer’s family, she vainly projects herself as a 
Memsaheba. When she saw and smelt the floor of the kitchen and Thakura Ghara (The 
Shrine of the Household Deities) smeared with fresh cow-dung-paste she became 
irritated. Being shocked by the behaviour of her daughter-in-law Santani, the Zamidar’s 
mother, an exponent of tradition, preferred to enter the Thakur Ghar, relinquishing her 
mother’s pride in a stubborn son and a daughter-in-law professing pseudo Western 
values. ‘Randipua Ananta’ (The Son of a Widow) speaks of the peculiar lifestyle of a 
vagabond whom the villagers took to be an embodiment of mischief. But strangely 
enough, the same man could save the lives of thousand villagers by prostrating himself 
at the breach in the embankment of a river while asking others to bridge the gap with 
soil. This goodness came to light only after his sad demise. Fakir Mohan has unmasked 
the conceit of the so-called Babas in ‘Dhulia Baba’ (The Dusty Monk) who deceived 
hundreds of innocent village-folk promising them a happy life. Employing black humour, 
Fakir Mohan has castigated these pseudomonks in this story. 

‘ Rebati’ is a unique story which depicts the tragic life of an innocent girl of twelve 
vears who cherished the dream to read despite the resistance of the contemporary 
orthodox society. The person who most vehemently opposed her education was her 
grandmother for whom women's education was anathema. Being inspired by her parents 
and one Basudev—a young vernacular teacher whom all the members of her family 
loved, Rebati started reading. The real drama began soon after her lessons started and 
ended with a tragic epilogue. First, her father died of cholera and then her mother and 
Basudev met with the same fate. This terrible blow reduced Rebati and her grandmother 
two innocent victims to speechlessness and immobility. They failed to control the 
circumstances conspiring against the reputation of their family for a long time. The 
neighbours turned hostile and this resulted in the loss of all their property. Despairingly, 
the grandmother started rebuking Rebati with contemptuous words (Lo Rebi, Lo Nian, Lo 
Chuli) blaming her for the unendurable predicaments. Rebati could not overcome the 
shock and fell ill. The grandmother took every possible care in nursing her but Rebati’s 
conditions did not improve. Jt was a dark night. The grandmother wearily moved into the 
village to buy medicine in exchange of a brass bowl—the last asset of the household 
which could have provided bread and butter for a few days. But all her efforts proved 
futile. The high drama of the perennial conflict between tradition and modernity met a 
sordid end. Like a fatalist, Fakir Mohan has let his characters dance in the hands of an 
unseen power. A close analysis of “Fakir Mohan'’s stories reveals that Senapati has 
portrayed faithfully the multi-faceted social phenomena of his time in a humorous vein 
without obliterating the seriousness of human grief and joy. He has tried to elucidate 
convincingly the cultural heritage of the land, its strength and weakness through 
characters like Sanatani, Rebati, Sulochana, Hari Sigh and Singhani (the mother of 
Ananta) who were on their mettle to endure any kind of pain and suffering life had 
inflicted on them”? 

We see the pitiable condition of women in Laxmikanta Mohapatra's ‘Bhul 
(Mistake), ‘Budhabara’ (The old Groom), ‘Parinama’ (Consequence), ‘Prajapatinka 
Abhishap’ (the Curse of Prajapati); Ananta Prasad Panda's ‘Atrupta Basana’ (Insatiated 
Desire). ‘Artha Moha’ (Greed for Money), ‘Chhatarakhat’ (The Beggar Woman) and in 


some stories of Chintamani Mohanty and Godabarisha Mishra. In stories relating to 
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women’s issues the contributions of Fakir Mohan, Nandakishore and Laxmikanta are 
unparalleled. Literature based on the life and culture of a community illuminates and 
elevates the soul. This was the leitmotif for the above mentioned story tellers. Their 
stories are the artistic expression of their personal experiences, social involvement and 
a philosophy of life inspired by a community vision. In other words, their work is a 
creative union of tradition and time, social attitudes and personal feelings. They have not 
been swept away by the flow of time, rather they have resisted the localization of 
whenever they have felt the need. They have seen through the sham reformatory ideals of 
the Brahmans and the spurious intellectual comments of the social reformers. They have 
protested and put forth alternatives before the people. Hence, their stories have became 
poetic manifestoes for changing the mindset of society. 

It is surprising that the Oriya-speaking people of the time felt the need for a 
separate political space to assert their identity. Repeatedly they protested against their 
political union with Bihar, Bengal, Madras and the Central Province. They also sought 
the help of the British Government to achieve their goal. They wanted to achieve this end 
not through agitation but service and devotion which is a contradictory stance. They 
organized a movement called the ‘Oriya Movement’.’ All this shows traces of socio- 
political awakening. In the second and third decades of twentieth century caste and 
issues of religious ideals that had dominated modern minds since the later part of the 
nineteenth century became the subject matter of literary output. Stories reflected these 
problems but they were not potent enough to change the old superstitious and 
conservative mindset of the people. 


IV 


In the third decade of the twentieth century Mohan Das Karam Chand Gandhi appeared 
on the national scene. He dreamt of a political and cultural revolution for the whole of 
India and made efforts to realize the dream. Not only in Indian politics but also in the 
social transformation and development of India he remained a significant source of new 
ideas and inspiration and fearlessly went ahead unifying tradition with modernity. In 
order to make national life vibrant and progressive he engaged deeply with the problems 
of caste and class for the people of the lowest strata. To boost the morale of the 
untouchables and to break caste and class consciousness he called the untouchables 
Harijan and changed the name of the weekly, “Young India’ to ‘Hanjan' He urged the 
higher caste people to give Harijans the right to enter temples. In order to identify real 
Vaishnavites, he made ‘Vaishnava jana to tena kahiye’ a poem by Sri Narasinha, the 
mantra of his life. To reform Indian society and to give a new direction to Indian 
economy, he made a cultural analysis of industry, panchayatiraj, cooperative planning, 
administration, educational system and women's liberation, etc. He felt that economic 
independence and moral freedom should precede political independence. For giving a 
new thrust to the Independence movement, he invented a novel cultural weapon called 
non-violence and an appliance called the spinning wheel. Gandhian thought fired the 
minds of the Oriya story writers such as Laxmikant Mohapatra, Godabarish Mishra, 
Godabarish Mohapatra, Ananta Charan Panda, Kalandicharan Panigrahi, Nityananda 
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Although the bride came from a labourer's family, she vainly projects herself as a 
Memsaheba. When she saw and smelt the floor of the kitchen and Thakura Ghara (The 
Shrine of the Household Deities) smeared with fresh cow-dung-paste she became 
irritated. Being shocked by the behaviour of her daughter-in-law Santani, the Zamidar’s 
mother, an exponent of tradition, preferred to enter the Thakur Ghar, relinquishing her 
mother’s pride in a stubborn son and a daughter-in-law professing pseudo Western 
values. ‘Randipua Ananta' (The Son of a Widow) speaks of the peculiar lifestyle of a 
vagabond whom the villagers took to be an embodiment of mischief. But strangely 
enough, the same man could save the lives of thousand villagers by prostrating himself 
at the breach in the embankment of a river while asking others to bridge the gap with 
soil. This goodness came to light only after his sad demise. Fakir Mohan has unmasked 
the conceit of the so-called Babas in ‘Dhulia Baba’ (The Dusty Monk) who deceived 
hundreds of innocent village-folk promising them a happy life. Employing black humour, 
Fakir Mohan has castigated these pseudomonks in this story. 

‘ Rebati * is a unique story which depicts the tragic life of an innocent girl of twelve 
years who cherished the dream to read despite the resistance of the contemporary 
orthodox society. The person who most vehemently opposed her education was her 
grandmother for whom women's education was anathema. Being inspired by her parents 
and one Basudev—a young vernacular teacher whom all the members of her family 
loved, Rebati started reading. The real drama began soon after her lessons started and 
ended with a tragic epilogue. First, her father died of cholera and then her mother and 
Basudev met with the same fate. This terrible blow reduced Rebati and her grandmother 
two innocent victims to speechlessness and immobility. They failed to control the 
circumstances conspiring against the reputation of their family for a long time. The 
neighbours turned hostile and this resulted in the loss of all their property. Despairingly, 
the grandmother started rebuking Rebati with contemptuous words (Lo Rebi, Lo Nian, Lo 
Chuli) blaming her for the unendurable predicaments. Rebati could not overcome the 
shock and fell ill. The grandmother took every possible care in nursing her but Rebati’s 
conditions did not improve. It was a dark night. The grandmother wearily moved into the 
village to buy medicine in exchange of a brass bowl—the last asset of the household 
which could have provided bread and butter for a few days. But all her efforts proved 
futile. The high drama of the perennial conflict between tradition and modernity met a 
sordid end. Like a fatalist, Fakir Mohan has let his characters dance in the hands of an 
unseen power. A close analysis of “Fakir Mohan'’s stories reveals that Senapati has 
portrayed faithfully the multi-faceted social phenomena of his time in a humorous vein 
without obliterating the seriousness of human grief and joy. He has tried to elucidate 
convincingly the cultural heritage of the land, its strength and weakness through 
characters like Sanatani, Rebati, Sulochana, Hari Sigh and Singhani (the mother of 
Ananta) who were on their mettle to endure any kind of pain and suffering life had 
inflicted on them”? 

We see the pitiable condition of women in Laxmikanta Mohapatra’s ‘Bhul 
(Mistake), ‘Budhabara’ (The old Groom), ‘Parinama’ (Consequence), ‘Prajapatinka 
Abhishap’ (the Curse of Prajapati); Ananta Prasad Panda's ‘Atrupta Basana’ (Insatiated 
Desire). ‘Artha Moha' (Greed for Money), ‘Chhatarakhat (The Beggar Woman) and in 
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women’s issues the contributions of Fakir Mohan, Nandakishore and Laxmikanta are 
unparalleled. Literature based on the life and culture of a community illuminates and 
elevates the soul. This was the leitmotif for the above mentioned story tellers. Their 
stories are the artistic expression of their personal experiences, social involvement and 
a philosophy of life inspired by a community vision. In other words, their work is a 
creative union of tradition and time, social attitudes and personal feelings. They have not 
been swept away by the flow of time, rather they have resisted the localization of 
whenever they have felt the need. They have seen through the sham reformatory ideals of 
the Brahmans and the spurious intellectual comments of the social reformers. They have 
protested and put forth alternatives before the people. Hence, their stories have became 
poetic manifestoes for changing the mindset of society. 

It is surprising that the Oriya-speaking people of the time felt the need for a 
separate political space to assert their identity. Repeatedly they protested against their 
political union with Bihar, Bengal, Madras and the Central Province. They also sought 
the help of the British Government to achieve their goal. They wanted to achieve this end 
not through agitation but service and devotion which is a contradictory stance. They 
organized a movement called the ‘Oriya Movement'.” All this shows traces of socio- 
political awakening. In the second and third decades of twentieth century caste and 
issues of religious ideals that had dominated modern minds since the later part of the 
nineteenth century became the subject matter of literary output. Stories reflected these 
problems but they were not potent enough to change the old superstitious and 
conservative mindset of the people. 


IV 


In the third decade of the twentieth century Mohan Das Karam Chand Gandhi appeared 
on the national scene. He dreamt of a political and cultural revolution for the whole of 
India and made efforts to realize the dream. Not only in Indian politics but also in the 
social transformation and development of India he remained a significant source of new 
ideas and inspiration and fearlessly went ahead unifying tradition with modemnity. In 
order to make national life vibrant and progressive he engaged deeply with the problems 
of caste and class for the people of the lowest strata. To boost the morale of the 
untouchables and to break caste and class consciousness he called the untouchables 
Harijan and changed the name of the weekly, “Young India’ to ‘Harjan’ He urged the 
higher caste people to give Harijans the right to enter temples. In order to identify real 
Vaishnavites, he made ‘Vaishnava jana to tena kahiye’ a poem by Sri Narasinha, the 
mantra of his life. To reform Indian society and to give a new direction to Indian 
economy, he made a cultural analysis of industry, panchayatiraj, cooperative planning, 
administration, educational system and women’s liberation, etc. He felt that economic 
independence and moral freedom should precede political independence. For giving a 
new thrust to the Independence movement, he invented a novel cultural weapon called 
non-violence and an appliance called the spinning wheel. Gandhian thought fired the 
minds of the Oriya story writers such as Laxmikant Mohapatra, Godabarish Mishra, 
Godabarish Mohapatra, Ananta Charan Panda, Kalandicharan Panigrahi, Nityananda 
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Mohanpatra, Sarala Devi, etc. In stories such as ‘Gopi Sahu'’s Shop’, ‘The Bullock-Cart’ and 
‘Rangant , Ananta Charan Panda has raised the question of responsibility for this crisis. 
Among these story writers, Godabarish Mohapatra has been the most sentimental. In his 
texts like ‘Palli Chhaya’ (The shadow of the Hamlet), ‘Galapa Nuhen’ (No Story), A 
‘Manishaku Pathara Kala Kiye’ (Who made this Man a Stone), ‘Ebe Madhya Banchichht’ 
(Stull Alive), he has dealt with the social and political problems of Orissa and gave 
suggestions for solving them. Oriya readers still remember the characters immortalized 
in Godabarish Mohapatra’s stories, namely ‘Duiti Tanka’ (Two Rupees), ‘Magunira 
Sagada’ (Maguni'’s Bullock-Cart), ‘Shaba Samskara’ (The Cremation of the Corpse), ‘Jatira 
Dhakka’ (The Blow of the Nation), ‘Pattanayake Paisatie’ (Mr. Pattnaik, give me a Paisa), 
‘Hari Sahura Gandhi Topi’ (Hari Sahu’s Gandhi Cap). Godabarish was very conscious of 
the problems of women. While highlighting the problems of women’s education, dowry 
system and superstitions in stories like ‘Paradasina’ (Under the Veil), ‘Tola Kanya’ (The 
Bride to be married at the Groom’s House), ‘Narita Gati’ (The Fate of Women), 
‘Pasanara Bhasha’ (The Language of the Stone), ‘Sabata Pua’ (The Step-Son), ‘Bada Pua’ 
(The Eldest Son), ‘ Rebatira Shaba’ (Rebati’s Corpse) he has emphasized Gandhian views 
on women's liberation. 

The decline of feudalism, the migration of Oriyas to alien countries to earn a living 
and the Indian national life lacking in substance were the themes of Kalindi Charan'’s 
stories such as ‘Jai: Hind’, ‘Phagu’ (Red Powder), ‘Rangoon Yatri’ (A Traveller to 
Rangoon), ‘Mansara Bilapa’ (The Lament of Meat), ‘Niyatira Krida’ (Fortune's Play), 
‘Chaka Buluchhi’ (The Wheel Rotates), etc. The Gandhian view of life that caste and 
religion-centric faith is the result of a feudal conspiracy and that it obstructs spiritual 
realization has been reflected in Godabarish Mohapatra’s ‘Debatara Bidhana’ (The Divine 
Rule), ‘Jatira Dhakka’ (The Blow of the Nation), ‘Nila Mastrant (Nila, the Lady Teacher), 
Ananta Prasad Panda’s ‘Dekhibara Kama’ (A Work to be Seen), ‘Ama Gan Thakuraninka 
Agan’ (The Command of our Village Goddess), ‘Dinakara Anubhuti’ (A Day's 
Experience), and in several stones of Godabarish Mishra. Of course, the common man 
has understood Gandhi, has accepted him as a great soul. But for reasons unknown, the 
seed of spiritualism germinated in their consciousness has not struck root in the soul. It 
has dried up prematurely. 


V 


In the third and fourth decades of twentieth century, we notice the influence of socialist 
thinkers and activist like Karl Marx, Mao Tse-Tung, Lenin, Ho-chi-Min on the Indian 
mind. The young elements in the Indian National Congress voiced socialist thoughts and 
ideas. They formed a socialist forum under the leadership of Jawaharlal Nehmu 
notwithstanding Gandhi's opposition. They formed associations and organizations of 
peasants and labourers. They urged these working class people to fight against 
exploitation by landlords, kings, aristocrats and factory owners. Bhagabatee Charan 
Panigrahi was the pioneer among the socialist ideologues of Orissa. He had a host of 
friends such as, Gouranga Charan Das, Naba Krushna Choudhury, Prana Nath Patnaik, 
Ananta Patnaik, Kalandi Charan Panigrahi, Malati Devi Choudhury and Baisnab Charan 
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Pattanaik with socialist learnings. Naba Krushna and Malati Devi published two journals 
namely Sarathi and Krushak in 1933 and 1938, respectively.* They gave a clarion call to 
the farmers and labourers to organize themselves. They also led several peoples’ 
movements in different feudatory states of Orissa. The socialist thinkers of Orissa wrote 
about the role of the masses and that of literature in the socio-political and cultural 
changes in countries, such as Soviet Russia, China and Vietnam. Bhagabatee Charan 
formed the Nabajuga Sahitya Samsad® (Literary society of the New Era) and published a 
literary magazine named ‘Adhunika’®° (The Modem) in 1936. In the first essay of the 
inaugural issue of the magazine, Kalandi Charan has stated clearly the purpose for the 
formation of the organization, publication of the magazine, and the function of literature. 

Bhagabatee Charan has written just eight stories. Among his stories, ‘Shikara’ 
(Hunting) and ‘Da O Hatudi’ (The Sickle and the Hammer) are two unparalleled 
creations. These two may be taken as the first artistic creations based on socialistic 
thought. In Shikara, Ghinua, a tribal has hunted not an animal but a man. That man is a 
usurer who has exploited his labour and grabbed his property. He has tolerated this 
patiently. But when that man has desired to enjoy his wife, the latent manliness in Ghinua 
has been awakened to resist it. He has chopped the user's head with an axe. With the 
chopped head in hand he has gone to the police station and requested the administration 
to reward him for hunting a beast. Ghinua, the tribal is so innocent of law that he does 
not consider homicide a crime. It won’t be proper to say that he was guided by socialistic 
ideals. The attempted sexual exploitation of his wife was a more potent factor than his 
economic deprivation which impelled him to take revenge. Bhagabatee Charan’s story is 
a strong protest against exploitation of an innocent tribal for whom there is no distinction 
between a man and an animal. Of course, money and power have always led to the evils 
of oppression and exploitation. These are the primary factors responsible for the political 
revolutions in France and Russia, where the oppressed masses leading a beastly life 
have made an organized protest. For bidding a society free from exploitation a few 
conscious human beings instill awareness in the people and provide them with leadership 
in organized protest. Bhagabatee Charan has dreamt of a socio-political change in 
Orissa following the socialist experiment of the West. Inspite of the prevailing ethos of 
a non-violent struggle he has propagated new revolutionary ideals and has chosen a 
tribal as his hero. Hence, his story has gained popularity as an adventurous story with 
immense possibilities. Bhagabatee Charan’s death created a void in the socialist 
movement in Orissa. 

Strangely enough, his contemporary writers did not highlight such problems as 
animal sacrifice, the caste system, the pitiable conditions of women living like 
domesticated animals and the life of the oppressed living like slaves under the tyranny 
of rulers of princely states in their dark kingdoms. Panigrahi was committed to giving 
artistic shape to his progressive ideology, but no other writer furthered this cause. After 
Panigraghi’s experiment, the new progressive element in the Oriya short story has lost 
its sheen. 

Of course, in later periods we come across several minds rich with socialist 
thought. Among them, story writers such as Manmohan Mishra, Gopinath Mohanty, 
Surendra Mohanty and Manoj Das have been much discussed. They had links with the 
established Progressive Writer Forum. Sarala Devi, Gopinath Mohanty, Sachi Rout-Roy, 
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Harischandra Badal, Rama Prasad Singh, Surendranth Goswami and Govinda Tripathy 
have written critical essays on socialist thought under the title ‘Gana-Sahitya’ (The 
Literature of the Masses).? They discussed the role of literature of the masses in the 
political and social transformation of countries like China, Russia and Vietnam. Curiously 
enough, they have been reluctant to consciously make their lives laboratories to 
experiment with socialist thought. Later on some of them became sycophants of the 
administration, joined active politics which for them was a profitable business. Wearing 
the garb of socialism, they have lived a life in no way different from that of the aristocrats. 
In Orissa virtually a land of the idle, the socialist revolution has been airy. And 
storytellers, nourished with socialist thought, have lost touch with the masses. Of course, 
writer like Sachi Rout-Roy, Manmohan Mishra, Surendra Mohanty and Monaj Das have 
sympathized with the oppressed and superstitious people and pined for their freedom. 

Even today the readers are overwhelmed by the stories collected in Sachi Rout- 
Rov's ‘Matira Taj’ and ‘Mashanira Phula’. Surendra Mohanty’s ‘Krushnachuda’ and Manoj 
Das's ‘Bishakanyara Kahani’ and ‘Samudrika’, ‘Sesha Basantara Chithi’ These stories give 
a glimpse of their revolutionary minds. But to a large extent these stories are merely 
attractive portrayals of social problems. The authors have failed to generate adequate 
reactions and protest against the exploitation of the neo-aristocracy even though these 
writers claim to be progressive. Of course, the Oriya short story has admirably portrayed 
the plight of porters and labourers going away from their native place to Rangoon, 
Calcutta and Surat to earn a living; the helpless farmers dependent on a fate and God; 
the untouchables deprived of social justice and rights, the starving labourers in the tea- 
gardens of Assam and men living lives ruled by superstitions. 


IV 


Orissa is still an incomplete political entity. There are Oriya speaking tracts in the 
neighbouring states. On 1 April 1936 the Oriyas were granted a separate state by the 
British. Due to lack of political will however many Oriya speaking tracts continue to 
remain in the neighbouring states such as West Bengal, Chhatisgarh, Andhra Pradesh 
and Bihar. India got its long cherished independence in 1947. Considered from an all- 
India perspective, we say that the condition of the Oriyas is still bad. They have not been 
able to free themselves from the slavish mindset. 

Being exploited by the feudal lords and later by the colonizers, they have lost all 
initiative. The ideology of humanist thinkers like Vivekananda, Sri Aurobindo, Gandhi 
and Gopabandhu did not have any impact on them. Most of the freedom fighters later 
opted for power politics. Even socialists who once shouted against social injustice and 
discrimination used the administrative, economic and political systems for their own 
selfish ends. The neo-aristocrats, the product of the colonial legacy are in full control of 
the state machinery. The masses have got used to the royal life-style of the pseudo 
servants of the state. Even the so-called civilized and educated people supplicate with 
folded hands before these aristocrats seeking some favour. These are the same people 
who claim themselves to be the conscientious intelligentsia and have chosen writing as 
their profession. They claim themselves to be the icons of knowledge and the leading 


exponents of social change but their works do not bear testimony to their claims. The few 
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who are wedded to revolution and have genuine commitment to social change have been 
sidelined in a clever manner. 

Most of the powerful story writers between 1950 and 1980 in Orissa were children 
of the freedom struggle. They were aware of the challenges faced by the state on its path 
of progress but their lust for power is uppermost. They have penned a lot untiringly on 
Gandhi and the greatness of Indian culture but there is a wide breach between their 
precept and practice. Their lifestyle is different from the mode of living they have 
propagated. Surendra Mohanty, a powerful writer, has been critical of political 
opportunism, aristocratic haughtiness, pseudo-intellectualism, cultural pollution, and 
faulty education policy in his stories but in personal life he has always been close to the 
seat of power. He has become a spokesman for the barbarian Garajat king. 
Sachidananda Rout-Roy whose heart bled for wage earners, farmers, artisans and 
architects and who pined for the village cremation ground, rivers, groves, forests, had 
chosen to become a labour officer in the metropolis of Calcutta to protect the interests 
of factory owners.’ Manmohan Mishra, a fire-brand communist left Communist Party of 
India and joined Indian National Congress to have a taste of power. 

Rout-Roy who exposed the greed and opportunism of money lenders, astrologers 
and all other self-seekers in his stories has later on forgotten the underdog. In order to 
awaken the masses from the state of inertia Manoj Das used fantasy and turned 
metaphysical. Santanu Kumar Acharya, the author of stories like ‘Aranyara Chula’ (The 
Spire of the Forest), ‘Durbara’ (Unpreventable) and ‘Adina Baula’ (Untimely Mango 
Blossom) has not been able to extricate himself from the metaphysical world. He has 
dallied with the intellect. His stories appear to be the stuff meant for entertainment of 
intellectuals. Ultimately these stories have become regressive and reactionary. 

In the 1970s the Oriya writers came under the influence of existentialist 
philosophers. Existentialism is a vision of life which aims at freedom from the feeling of 
nothingness born of industrialism, consumerism and fundamentalism. The philosophies 
of Kierkegaad, Mark, Heidegger and Nietzsche were fictionalized by Kafka, Camus, 
Sartre, Dostoevsky and other story writers. Their stories were spiritual challenges against 
the denial of life. But the reasons for the discontent and feelings of nothingness and 
alienation from self and society of the people of Orissa are quite different from those of 
the people of the industrially developed Occident. Orissa is almost devoid of cities and 
industries. Here the people are satisfied with the little they get. It is an ideal place for 
the idle and the mentally numb. Story writers such as Surendra Mohanty, Akhila Mohan 
Patnaik, Ramachandra Behera, Jagadish Mohanty, Sarojini Sahu, Ashok Chandan, 
Kanheia Lal Das et al. have tried to follow Kafka and Sartre. They are oblivious of the fact 
that every existentialist of the Occident is naturally a spintualist and a rebel holding 
anti-establishment views. In our opinion the Oriya story writer who apes existentialism 
has not properly understood this philosophy. Neither do they affirm life nor are they 
conscious of the socio-political problems of their land. They are loyal to the rulers, to 
their masters and to their professions. Revolution for them is not the essence, but a 
reverie, an embellishment. Each of them is a disguised outsider, one who has neither 
understood the problems of the nation nor does he have the courage to protest. Hence, 
their stories have failed to project the vision of the existentialist philosophers who had 


brought revolutionary changes in the western world. 
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Every human community has its own peculiar problems. And the formulae for 
solving those problems originate from its vision of life. If we take into consideration the 
social history of Orissa of the last one hundred years, we see that efforts have been not 
to solve the problems but to multiply them. During this period society was opposed to the 
education of girls like Rebati. At present progress in the field of women's education is 
tardy. About seventy-five percent of women are still illiterate. And those who come to 
read, they undergo more mental and physical suffering than the illiterate Rebatis. The 
Kanyasuna (Bride Money) of the past has been replaced by dowry given to the 
bridegroom's family. The suffering of the women who come to public life is much more 
than that of the women confined to their households. In 1898, Fakir Mohan wrote the 
story entitled Rebati. Recently, about one dozen stories have appeared with the title, 
‘Rebati’.'’ The writers are bureaucrats and college teachers by profession. Women 
writers such as Beenapani Mohanty, Prativa Ray, Sarojini Sahu, Puspa Mohanty and 
many others have depicted the sufferings of women. But have these writers, while 
shedding tears for the hapless women, really understood their problems? Have these 
writers pleading for the freedom of Rebatis given freedom to their wives, sisters, 
daughters and daughters-in-law? Have the Oriyas been able to provide freedom to women 
in all walks of life? Even after two hundred years of contact with the West there has been 
no conspicuous change in the fate of women in Orissa. Education is not the only issue. In 
matters such as corruption, disease, infant mortality, superstition, atrocity against 
women, poverty and exploitation, Orissa tops the list in the whole of India. Numerous 
stories have been written on such problems. But very few writers have done anything in 
their personal lives to solve these problems. Further, the tribal population of Orissa 
constitutes forty percent of the entire population. Some writers have attempted to 
fictionalize their lives without knowing their life, faith, rites and rituals and write stories 
while. residing in the concrete jungles of the city. Their stories are based on inauthentic 
and exaggerated accounts of tribals provided by those who exploit tribals and suck their 
blood. The contents of such stories will certainly amuse and bewilder the poor illiterate 
tribals and they will be awe-struck to see their strange metamorphosis. 

Among the contemporary story writers Bamacharan Mitra, Bhubaneswar Behera, 
Basanta Kumar Satapathy, Phaturananda, Sunil Mishra, Achyutananda Pati, Chaudhury 
Hemakanta Mishra, Mohapatra Nilamani Sahu have shown exceptional ability in the art 
of story telling. Most of the stories included in Bamacharan’s anthologies like 
‘Mahapurusha Barga, Mitrakalpa and Mitragalpa’ are replete with the problems of the 
masses and the quest for their remedy. That the long bitter relationship among Hindus 
and Muslims is politically motivated has been shown clearly in his stories like ‘Holi’ and 
‘Dharmakshetra’ The stories of Achyutananda in anthologies such as Ashubha Putrara 
Kahani, Nian Jaluchhi, Chari Sangata Katha, Ugrasena Ubacha are a manifesto of the 
challenges we are facing today. By employing fantasy and wit he has fictionalized his 
rebellious spirit. Suggestiveness and wit are the hallmarks of Chaudhury Hemakanta 
Mishra's art of the story telling. He is unsparing in his attack on social follies and fables 
and on political corruption. Self-criticism is a distinguishing feature of his stories which 
is rarely found among his contemporary writers. Bhubaneswar Behera is deeply involved 
with the characters and incidents of his stories. Written in a confessional mode, his 


stories included in anthologies such as Suna pariksha, Ansarichacha and Phara Phara Ude 
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depict even his own selfishness and shortcomings. In almost all of his stories one can 
notice his empathy for the destitute. On the other hand, Phaturananda is a humourist, a 
man fond of mockery. With a comic vision he looked at humanity and its variegated 
problems and aimed at bringing reformatory changes through subtle and genial humour. 
Mohapatra Nilamani Sahu identified himself with the jester. He highlighted the inherent 
weaknesses and discontents of man and his society with wit and humour in his tales and 
narratives. Exposing the vanity of modern man is his remarkable contribution to the 
Oriya short story. These exceptional personalities empathize with their characters and 
are fearless in their observation. None of them is loyal to any particular creed, doctrine 
or theory or to any authonty. They are conscious artists who have experienced the sins 
of their time and provided the map to obtain freedom from these sins. 

In the two decades of the twentieth century story writers both adult and young, such 
as Rajanikanta Mohanty, Giri Dandasena, Sadananda Tripathy, Manoj Panda and 
Diptiranjan Patnaik et al. have daringly exposed the causes of mental frigidity of the 
Oriya community. Mohanty’s ‘Sankranti Purusha’ and Panda's ‘Hadabagicha’ are two 
anthologies nourished by the same ideals. Although Dandasena’s stories have not been 
collected in anthologies, we can accept his stories as the challenge of an uncompromising 
soul. The language and the mode of expressions of these story writers is similar to those 
of common men. Their stories are the authentic and undisguised expressions of their 
feelings and experiences. 


VII 


We have considered the Oriya short story from the point of view of social awakening. Our 
estimate is that Oriya writers have sympathy for the common people. But only in a few 
cases do we see the storywriters’ involvement with them and their problems. Most of the 
writers lacked the ability to create the right kind of awareness leading to responsible 
action and social change. Their fictional protagonists are so exhausted that they prefer 
to be puppets rather than men of action. This is a perversion arising from extreme 
mental frigidity. 

Stories depicting such negative mentality are the artistic outcome of the newly 
emerged middle-class in Orissa with a colonial hangover possessed by a negative mind- 
set comprising of exploitation, inertia and misuse of power. 

It will not be wrong to say that in the soil of Orissa, the seeds of thousands of 
mutinies lie undeterminated. The so-called elite who claim to be the saviours of millions 
of downtrodden have really arrested their progress. Not that our story tellers have made 
no effort for effecting changes, but the real story of their inner self and the world they live 
in still remains untold. 


NOTES AND REFERENCES 


1. Two chapters from Fakir Mohan’s autobiography were published in Satyabadi when he was alive 
and the remaining chapters were published in Utkal Sahitya after his death. The autobiography 
has been published in the form of a book in 1927. But his son, Mohini Mohan Senapati has made 
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several changes in the original text. Recently, this autobiography, edited by Sri Debendra Kumar 
Dash has been published again. This edition is apparently free from errors. The chapters 
dealing with his childhood days, stitching the sails of ships, his service as Dewan in Nilagiri, 
Domapada, Daspalla and Pallahara, assistant managership at Dhenkanal and managership at 
Keonjhar are the artistic expressions of his self-confessional mode of writing. 

See Atmajiban Charita (Autobiography) Cuttack: Radhanath Cooperative Press, 1927; Behera, 
Dr. Krushna Charan and Debendra Kumar Dash. (Ed.)} Phakiramohan Granthabali (The Works of 
Fakir Mohan). Cuttack: Grantha Mandir, 2001. 


. There is disagreement about the number of stories written by Fakir Mohan. ‘Punarmusika Bhaba’ 


and ‘Randipua Ananta’ were published by Mukur Press in 1909 and 1913, respectively. 
‘Galpaswalpa’ (A collection of 14 stories) was published in 1917 by Utkal Sahitya Press. Mohit 
Mohan Senapati has published Galpaswalfpa in two volumes in 1926 each volume containing ten 
stories. According to Debendra Kumar Dash, a critic of Fakir Mohan's literary works the number 
of stories written by Fakir Mohan is twenty six. From among the stories ‘Rebatr, ‘Asabhya 
Zamidar , ‘Randipua Ananta’, ‘Punarmushika Bhava’, ‘Pathoi Bohw', ‘Garudi Mantra’, ‘Patent 
Medicine’, ‘Madhab Mohantinka Kanyasuna’ ‘Dhulia Baba’ and ‘Bagala Bagul may be treated as 
an artistic union of love with social problems. 


. Orissa was the last province of India to be included in the British empire. It became a part of 


the empire in 1803 and it got the status of a separate state on 1 Apnil 1936. In order to establish 
their identity as a separate nation of Oriya had to put up an organized fight. This has been called 
‘The Oriya Movement’ in the history of Orissa. An organization called Utkal Sammilani (Oriya 
Association) had taken the leadership of this movement. For studying the history of modern 
Orissa, the Oriya Nationalist Movement and the later history of newly-formed Orissa state, one 
may refer to The Oriya Movement. Beginning a Demand for a United Orissa (1919) by Niranjan 
Pattnaik and Chakrapani Pradhan and Resurrested Orissa (1941) by Lal Mohan Patnaik. 


. In the preface to Sarathi a call was given to the labourers: ‘Labourers of the world, unite’ In the 


magazine, Naba Bharata, Pandita Nilakantha Das described it as unnecessary hue and cry over 
an idea borrowed from Russia. He equated the socialists of Orissa with the land owning class. 
Krushaka had declared that it would expose the oppression, exploitation and other evil deeds 
of landlords, businessmen and government employees: for seeking a remedy it would begin 
movements inside the country (Krushaka, 13 January 1938, p. 1); it would be constantly vigilant 
to make the freedom struggle of Indian National Congress more democratic and powerful; it 
wouldn't care if it incurred the displeasure of the rich and powerful sections of society by 
supporting the just demands of the deprived class (Krushaka 13, January 1938, p. 3). 


. Kalandi Charan Panigrahi had presided over the first meeting of Nabayuga Sahitya Samsada. He 


made it clear that religion and the modern educational system are the factors responsible for 
servile behaviour and attitude. He had represented Orissa at PEN, an all-India organization. We 
observe an artistic unification of Gandhism and Marxism in his novels, stories and poems. 
Reference: Panigrahi, Kalandi Charan. Angejaha nibheichhi: Atma fibani (My Experience: An 
Autobiography), Cuttack Students’ Store, 1973, pp 425, 425, 555. 


. In the first issue of its inaugural volume Adhunika had made a public declaration: “Those who 


will stand on the way of change will be treated as enemies of social progress. Adhunik won't 
discuss literature for the sake of literature. Its purpose is to create an awareness in Orissa about 
this world wide movement....Literary magazines have adopted a general principle of opportunism. 
They are willing to wound but afraid to strike. Taking the proverbial stand they behave in such 
may that neither the snake will be killed nor the stick will break. In fact, they are not concerned 
with the snake, their purpose is to preserve their stick. But Adhunik will have a different purpose. 
It will kill the snake, even if the stick breaks. It will strike at the roots of firmly fixed dogmas that 
have enveloped man’s social as well as personal life” (May 1936 P. I). 


. The first discussion on mass literature has been made in the magazine, Arati. It has been 


entitled, Gana Sahityara Prasthaband (Prologue to Mass Literature). Mayadhar Mansingh, the 
editor of the magazine has stated clearly that the concept of literature for literature’s sake or 
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art for art's sake has been buried along with the Victorian age. (Arati, vol. I, pp 242-244). The 
discussion initiated in Arai has been elaborated and enriched by writers in the pages of Sahakar, 
edited by Balalkrushna Kar. We may mention here the views of writers on the relationship of 
literature with the masses. 

(a) Sarala Devi: Now a days the so called literature written in our country by a group of 
unemployed middle class writers is so much escapist that when observed vis-a-vis the real life 
of the masses, it will appear as the lamentation of soldiers running away in fear from the 
struggle of life and nothing else (Shakar Vol. XVIII, 4th issue, 1937, 314-19). 

(b) Gopinath Mohanty: Gopinath Mohanty has called the literature of the proletariat and the 
peasants mass literature. He said that the type of literature the people of his time wanted should 
rather be called proletarian literature. Ideas relating to class war, rise of the proletariat, fight 
against capitalism and rebellion of the masses found in today's poetry of thunder and revolt are 
the result of the proletariat uprising of Russia (Sahakara, Vol XVI, 6th Issue, pp. 560-66.). 

(c) In his critical essay, ‘Yuga Sahitya Banama Yugahina Sahitya’ (Literature of Time versus 
Timeless Literature), Harischandra Badal has severely criticized the views of Sarala Devi and 
Sachi Rout-Roy. He has questioned the so-called eternal appeal of propagandist literature. 
Regarding Marxist literatures in Orissa he has said in rural Orissa people are not aware of 
terms such as bourgeois and capitalism and about the elimination of the later, the ways and 
means won't be known even to their astrologers and fortune tellers. He has argued in favour of 
representation of the problems of common men in Oriya literature (Sahakar, Vol. XVIII. 7th 
issue, pp. 598-603). 

(d) Rama Prasad Singh's discussion on mass literature under the title Ganasahitya O tahara 
Alochana (Mass Literature: An Analysis) is more scientific. According to him gana does not 
class, it also does not refer to all the people of an era. Hence mass literature can not be equated 
with class literature and the literature of an age. Also we cannot say that Russian literature is 
ideal mass literature. But it will be meaningless to experiment with mass literature without 
taking into consideration the great experiments made in Russia for creating mass literature.... 
Contemporary Oriya literature is described as Babu literature and class literature and such 
terms are taken as terms of praise. Its influence is confined to a handful of half-educated people 
(Sahakar Vol. XVIII, 11th/12th issue, (1937) pp. 104045). 

(e) Refer to Prof. Surendranath Goswami's “Ganasahityara Prasthabana” (The Prologue to Mass 
Literature) in Sahakar Vol XX, 3rd issue (1939) pp. 193-96. 


. Surendra Mohanty had made his mark in the fields of literature, journalism and politics. For 


various reasons he had been associated with different political parties and ideologies. Although 
he was critical of feudalism, imperialism and political opportunism, in his stories he became an 
admirer of the authoritarian, exploiting class. In his autobiography entitled Patha O Pruthivi, he 
had given his views on the interrelationship between society, literature and the writer. There he 
has stated that he was opposed to deceitfulness. He was candid enough to say that good 
literature is materially rewarding: If society wants good literature, it has to pay the proper price 
(Mohanty, Surendra. Patha O Pruthivi. Bhubaneswar: Eastern Media 1980, p. 291). 


. In his autobiography Uttarakashya Sachidananda Rout-Roy has elaborately discussed his 


association with the Indian Freedom Movement, people’s movements, peasants’ movements and 
students’ movements. He has mentioned the reasons for which he had joined Kesoram Cotton 
Mills as a labour welfare officer. Elsewhere he has cited evidences for establishing himself as 
the first exponent of progressive thought. The book, Sachi Rout-Roy: The People's Poet is an attempt 
to project Rout-Roy as a poet of the masses. 

See: Uttarakashya, Part I, Cuttack: Grantha Mandir, 1998; Uttarakashya, Part-II Cuttack: Grantha 
Mandir, 2000; Chakravarty, Basudha. Ed. Sachi Rout-Roy: A Poet of the People. Calcutta: Prabasi 
Press, 1955. 


. Under the title ‘Revati’, sixteen stories have been published in Oriya till date. The problems of 


women within one hundred years beginning from that of Revati, the girl determined to read to 
those of highly educated working and careerist Revatis have been highlighted in these stories. 
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Besides Fakir Mohan who created the prototype, the other writers are: Srimati Binapani Mohanty, 
Prafulla Kumar Tripathy, Jagadish Mohanty, Hrisikesh Panda, Kavita Barik, Basanti Panigrahi, 
Brejendranath Giri, Ramachandra Sahu, Pratap Biswal, Shashi Rath, Abhay Barik, Anjali Padhi, 
Rajanikanta Mohanty, Puspanjali Nayak and Ranajit Pattnaik. 

Reference: Mohanty Asit. Ed. Revati Revati. Cuttack: Friends Publishers, 1998. 
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CHAPTER 27 


Orissa and National Culture 


Himansu 5S. Patnaik 


INTRODUCTION 


professional status and has gained recognition as a fundamental component of 

historical studies. The contingent, fluid and ambiguous nature of some age-old 
notions, their complex and shifting interplay with feelings of localism and nationalism as 
a matrix of crucial understanding are needed in the larger context of micro-empirical 
studies for macro-structural perspectives. Coleridge's revolt against empiricism and 
materialism; Carlyle’s ‘chaos of being’ and ‘heroic’ history; the rationality of history in 
Mill’s concept of ideas; the presuppositions of Bradley; and the idealism and post- 
modernism of Collingwood have proved but too little to dispel the notion of history as a 
self-enclosed project ever shy of ultimate truth because of its extraneous pre-conceptions. 
We are yet to find a comprehensive answer to the question of why Orissa is rich but 
Oriyas are poor. 

“The culture of a people is the blood of its being”, said Jonann von Herder. Cultural 
is the quintessence and expression of the finer aspects of the life-style of a group. It is 
a short-hand version of the rules that guide the way of life of the people or members of 
a society. It is a product and vehicle of values. It thus implies an integrated personality, 
and neither time nor eternity can be left out of it. Culture is an inward state of man; the 
key to motivation lies in the realm of values. During the last six millennia, there has been 
an evolution of consciousness in a way which Kant would have described as a 
“purposiveness without a purpose” Today, regardless of chronological, generic and 
ideological considerations, there have been conceptual modifications in a changed 
material milieu. Interest is going beyond the usual reactive and linear model of thinking 
to a more creative and intuitive mode of thinking. Orissa, a cultural continuum over a 
cycle of millennia, has to be studied in this context. While the word civilization’ is a 
‘neologism’, Cicero’s famous words ‘cultura animi philosophia est’ (philosophy is the 
cultivation of the soul) still rings true as we see ‘culture’ as a set of normative principles, 
values and ideals—in a word, the spirit. As a compendium, Orissan culture has been a 
Journey—not a destination, and a voyage—not a harbour. 


ତ the last two hundred years, regional or local history has come to attain 
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ORISSA AND THE ORIYA 


Orissa derives its name from ‘ Odra Vishava’ or ‘Odra desa’ of pre-Mauryan times. It was 
‘Oretes’ to the Greek historians Pliny and Ptolemy. “Udivisha” to Lama Taranath ‘Wu 
Cha’ to Hiuven Tsang (ap 636); ‘Udra Vishawuw’—200 miles from Prayag towards the sea— 
to Alberuni; ‘Udisha’ in the inscription of Hushang Shah of Malwa as well as in the 
writings of Muslim chroniclers; ‘Ursfin’ and ‘Urshin’ in the respective Persian works of 
Khurdadhib and Hudad-a—Alam; ‘Udisha’ in the Tantrasastra that describes Lord 
Jagannatha as ‘Udishanath; and ‘Odisha Rajya’ as per the royal inscription of Gajapati 
Kapilendra Deva (ap 1435-1467) on the walls of the Jagannatha Temple. The fragmentary 
concepts of Kalinga, Utkala, Odra, Kosala and Tri-Kalinga are, from time to time, 
homogenized through Asoka, Kharavela, Kapilendra Dev, Utkal Sammilani, and even the 
British. 

Cultures, however great, do not survive if social attitudes remain flexible towards 
their sustenance. The Oriya is predominantly of Mongoloid or “Saora” origin, though 
proto-Australoid and Mediterranean strains are to be found in him, too. The Saora was 
not simply a hunter, at times he was a fisherman or trader. He is involved in war and 
peace; he is industrious, gentle, peace-loving, opting for security and non-segregation 
and exudes a sense of Vaishnava non-possessiveness. These personal traits are still 
discernible among the Oriyas who, in general, can be described as ‘Bhagabata’. His 
Mundary-language, in the Austric family of language, is still prominent in South Asia as 
the earliest manifestation of the ‘Kling’ tradition. Fusion with Aryan culture was till the 
ninth century, gradual and slow. Geography provided the most adequate situational 
opportunities for such an inter-mingling and synthesis—unlike in north and south India. 
This synthesis was gradual and pragmatic and epitomized itself in and through the 
institution of Jagannatha. Pliny calls the Saora as ‘Suari’ The Kondh, Saora, Bathudi. 
Bhuyan and the like have all come under the modernizing influence of syncretism. Most 
of them today are assimilated into the class of peasants. The indigenous Garjat 
(feudatory) states of Orissa have nourished them without seriously compromising with 
their ethnic traits. For example, the Kondhs speak Kui language still, in most parts of 
Orissa. The Kondh practised the method of shifting cultivation and this is a dominant 
trait of Orissan agriculture till date. The process of Sanskritization has always varied, 
leading to recurrent classification of categories, for example, the Saoras of South Orissa, 
particularly in erstwhile Koraput district, have come to assume a pseudo-superior status 
coming under the influence of syncretism. They call themselves now as Suddha Saora and 
despise being linked, remotely even, to their primitive category of Lanjia Saora. This 
process is symptomatic of the system of caste/class crawling into the Saora-cavalcade. 
The Suddha Saora now is completely alienated from the Lanjia traditions and claims for 
itself its rightful place in the Hinduized caste-structure. Some have tended to view it as 
a devaluation of the folk culture of Orissa; perhaps so because they are oblivious of the 
basic tenet of a culture in operating through a fluid, not static, medium. Like the Saora, 
other tribes of Orissa have also followed suit and redeemed themselves in the process. 
The novelty is that they still cling to their old gods and goddess while being open-minded 
about the new Hindu divinities they have come to worship of late. This brings to focus the 


significant co-existence among these divinities setting in motion a trend of subsumption 
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and transcendence. Scholastic impatience has inadvertently perpetuated the gulf 
between the Little (Traditional) and great (Hinduized) trends, through surface- 
distinction of ‘Kulachara’, ‘Lokachara’ and ‘Deshachara’. Few however could dispute today 
that these people are not the best custodians of ecology and agriculture. They are bereft 
of any false airs, at that. The Oriya is a cultured man who reconciles the universal with 
the particular and the claims of time with the demands of eternity. The Aryan-Dravidian 
synthesis happened in its final phase in Orissa, and, thus the specificity of cultural 
futurism emerged from its soil. 

This is the land that changed Asoka and Indian history. The first two Buddhists, 
Tropusha and Vallika, were from Orissa. The tooth-relic received by King Brahmadatta 
of Kalinga was later transferred to Ceylon (now Sri Lanka) by Mahendra and 
Sanghamitra and a few hundreds of Kalingan families as the torch-bearers of Pan- 
Indianism—these émigré Indians gradually taking on the Sinhalese garb. An autographed 
and translated (into Chinese) work, ‘Gandavyuha’ was gifted to the Chinese Emperor by 
the king of Kalinga. And the Rock Edict XIII of Asoka on the outskirts of Bhubaneswar 
preached the first sermons of ‘Maitn’ and secular synthesis. This is also the land of 
Mahameghavahana (rider of mighty clouds) Kharavela who responds to the Asokan 
tradition by declaring himself, in the Hatigumpha inscriptions of Khandagiri in 
Bhubaneswar, as “worshipper of all religions and repairer of temples of all sects” This 
is the land of Lord Jagannatha, the lord of the universe; his abode at Puri is the spiritual 
capital of India, since the Sankara-synthesis, and the ultimate destination of all seekers 
of ‘ moksha’ (redemption of the soul). This land is the spring-board of secularism ‘in the 
sweet national symphony of common sense’—to borrow the words of Ogden Nash. 


JAGANNATHA DHARMA 


Orissan culture offers a unique picture in the sense that, since the culture of Orissa has 
been synonymous with the culture of Jagannatha, the latter has determined the former's 
travel and evolution. The antiquity of the Purusottama—Jagannatha tradition has helped 
foster a ‘Volksgeist’ as manifest in the supreme faith of its people in something higher 
and nobler which political power considered necessary to encourage and support. From 
the oblique Rg-vedic mention (Jaddaru plavate sindhopare apurusam’) regarding 
Purusottama, as Jagannatha was known since antiquity, to the specific glorification in the 
Epics and Puranas (Pranipatya Jagannath Ikshaku-Kula-daivatam); from the first historical 
mention of Jagannatha in Jranasiddhi of Indrabhuti (AD 717) to Pandit Krishna Mishra’s 
Prabodha Chandrodaya Natakam (1078) mentioning the great temple (Devayatana). From 
the deep monistic deification of Jagannatha by Adi-Sankara to Murari Mishra’s Anargha 
raghava drama being enacted at the time of the annual Car-festival (Rath Yatra), from 
Siddhasena Divakara’s (ninth century) mention of Jagannatha's popularity till then 
Purussotama Deva's Trikanda Sesha of that time that identified Jagannatha as Vishnu. 
from Tribhubana Mahadevi’s title of ‘Parama Vaishnav?’ in spite of Harsha’s patronage 
of Buddhism to the copper-plate grants of Nagarai and Maihar; from the Nagpur stone 
inscription (AD 1104) to Satananda’s works of twelfth century on Puri; from Laxmibhatta’s 
“Trithakhanda” of “Kriyakalpataru” (ap 1112) to Narapali Nalha's (twelfth century) Hindi 
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work entitled “Visaldev Paso”, from the ViSistadvaita defication of the Jagannatha triad at 
Puri by Ramanuja as gleaned from Anantacharyas Prapannamtra among others to Chand 
Bardai'’s Prithivraj Raso and the Jain Hemachandra'’s Abhidhana Chintamani would reveal 
a glorious cavalcade of historical authenticity of the Jagannatha Dharma to describe 
which as a cult as per common parlance is philosophically sacrilegious. The Gazetteer 
of Orissa (Vol. II) establishes the worship of Lord Jagannatha as existing since the pre- 
christian era, and scholars like Mahamahopadhyay Sadasiva. Mishra identifies its 
antiquity in the rich vedantic tradition. The presence of Devi Subhadra, with brothers 
Balabhadra and Jagannatha flanking either side, is a unique example of sister in consort 
with brothers in the Hindu pantheon that is uniquely on display in the Puri Temple. 

Purusottama Ksetra or Puri enjoys its position as one of the foremost religious 
centres of India. It is one of the seven mokshapuris' or salvation centres of the Hindu 
faith. There are four chief religious centres around which the Brahmanical religion and 
practices flourish. Of these, while Badrinath and Dwaraka are centres of Vaisnavism 
and Rameswaram is the centre of Saivism, Puri fosters the confluence of all sects in and 
through Purusottama Jagannatha, even though many regard Him as the embodiment of 
Vaisnavism. To the outside world and in a general sense, “The national reverence of the 
Hindus for holy place has been for ages, concentrated at Puri, sacred to Vishnu under 
His title Jagannatha, the Lord of the World” In respect of its hold on the Hindu mind, 
Puri is considered by some as the most sacred place in India, even more sacred than 
Varanasi. Named after Purusottam Jagannatha, the city is also known as Niladri, Sri 
Kshetra, Jamnika Kshetra and Martya Baikuntha or the heaven on earth. Purusottama 
Jagannatha is supposed to be above secretarian considerations and distinctions of caste 
and creed. One of the early nineteenth century English scholars observed, “So great is 
the Majesty of Juggernaut that all are equal before Him, and all social distinctions 
disappear in presence of His Immensity” As each sect wants to deify Jagannatha for its 
exclusive purpose, all sects are mutually equated, the result of which made Puri the 
Sarva Dharma Samanwaya Dhama. Early in the eighteenth century, Bruton’s Report spoke 
of no religious barrier, and no objection whatsoever from the 9,000 Brahmanas and 
priests in the Jagannatha Temple for anyone gaining entrance to the Temple. This is a 
sobering influence as well as a progressive tendency that imbues a sense of religiosity to 
all national activity. 

The antiquity of Purusottama Ksetra and the Cult of Purusottama Jagannatha are 
still shrouded in mystery. Evidences suggest that from very ancient times, Purusottama 
Jagannatha was being worshipped at Purusottama Ksetra. To specifically fix the time of 
the debut of Jagannatha in Puri is quite impossible. If Sayanacarya’s interpretation is to 
be accepted, then there is mention of Lord Purusottama in the Vedas. The Kapila Samhita 
refers to the land as the one “that takes away sin” There are Puranic references to 
Purusottama Ksetra. The Matsya Purana, among the oldest of the Puranas, refers to 
Purusottama Ksetra twice, though it is silent on Jagannatha, while it once mentions the 
deity Vimala. The later Puranas make references to Jagannatha, the presiding deity of 
the place, dwell upon its sanctity and the construction of the temple. One apparent point 
of significance out of all these is that Jagannatha and Purusottama (Lord of the Universe 
and the Supreme Being) are connotative epithets, approximating to the description of 


God Almighty as Purusottama in the Bhagavad Gita. The sacred tract is also known as 
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Sankha Ksetra in the Utkala Khanda of Skandha Purana, one conspicuous point of 
“Purusottama Ksetra Prasasti” of this Puruana, as also of Nilamani Purana, is that these 
speak of Jagannatha being established on Nrsingha’s hymns. 

Jagannatha makes His appearance in history, according to Hunter, in AD 318 when 
the priests fled with his image to escape the wrath of Raktabahu and his band of 
plunderers. Hid in the western jungles, the holy log was recovered by a pious prince 
about 150 years later. The antiquity of Jagannatha is supported by several literary and 
epigraphic evidences. Murari Mishra’s Anargaraghava Natakam (c. ninth century A.D.) 
refers to God Purusottama who was being worshipped on the seashore. That there was 
an earlier temple of Jagannatha at Purusottama Ksetra prior to the present one built by 
Chodaganga Deva in twelfth century A.D. is proved by the mention of “Devayatana” of God 
Purusottama in Krishna Mishra’s Prabodha Chandrodaya Natakam (c. a.D. 1078). 
Purusottama in Odra is mentioned in the Saradadevi temple inscription (c. tenth century 
A.D.) at Maihar in the Satna district of Madhya Pradesh. An inscription at Govindpur 
(Gaya district of Bihar) of A.D. 1137-38 describes the visit of Manoratha to Purusottama 
Kshetra located on the ‘noisy shore of the sea’ The sanctity of this place and of its 
presiding deity must have gained wider acceptance after the construction of the temple, 
as is apparent from the Kapilasa Inscription of Narasimha I (ap 1246-53) which 
describes Purusottama as Chaturdasabhuvanadhipati or Lord of the 14 worlds. 

Epigraphic sources reveal that the inscriptions of Bhanudeva II (ap. 1306-1328) of 
Ganga dynasty make the first mention of the name, ‘Jagannatha’. Whether in literature 
or in the inscriptions of the Gajapati period, both the names of Purusottama and 
Jagannatha are found to denote the presiding deity of Puri. A sculpture piece of Konark 
of the thirteenth century A.D. (preserved in the National Museum, New Delhi) depicts its 
builder, King Narasimha Dev I, offering to Siva Linga, Purugottama Jagannatha and 
Durga. Earlier to the Maihar Copper plate is the Kailan Copper plate of the Samatata 
(South-south east Bengal) Chief Sridharana Rata (Second half to Seventh century A.D.). 
This chief was a Parama Vaishnava declaring therein that Purusottama is the creator, 
sustainer and destroyer of the world. The name Purusottama, used here to describe 
Vishnu, can alone pertain to Purusottama Jagannatha of Puri for the simple reason that 
there is no evidence to show that Vishnu goes by this name anywhere else other than 
Orissa. The Barhaspatya Sutram (c. Six-Seventh AD) speaks of Purusottama Ksetra as a 
conspicuous centre of Vaisnavism and specifies its distance from Dwarka (700 Yojanas). 

In many copper plates dating from the eighteenth century AD, mention of individuals 
bearing the name of Purusottama also substantiates the wide popularity of Purusottama 
Jagannatha. Mention may be made of Dandi Mahadevi’s gift of land to one Bhattaputra 
Purusottama. A similar grant of the village Rasambha in Kongodamandala (modern Puri 
district) is another such instance. Similarly, a poet, Bhatta Purusottama by name, finds 
mention in the Brahmesvara temple inscription of Udyota Kesari (eleventh century AD). 
Parama Saugata Subhakaradeva I's Neulpur plate (eighth century) speaks of many 
persons bearing the names of Purusottama, Balabhadra and Haladhara, among the 
beneficiaries of his land gifts. Purusottama Ksetra finds mention as one of the holy 
places in the Pujaripalli inscription (eleventh century). The Boramdeo inscription 
(eleventh century) refers to Purusottama Ksetra and it is one of the earliest epigraphical 


references. And, according to D.C. Sircar, the language of verse 27 of the Nagari copper 
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plate seems to suggest that Purusottama had been in worship for many years before the 
conquest of that region by Chodaganga Dev. The Nagpur stone inscription of the rulers 
of Malva (ap 1104) does refer to Purusottama Ksetra in several instances. There is, thus, 
reason enough to conclude that Purusottama and His Ksetra were quite popular even 
before the advent of the imperial Gangas. 

It is significant to note that in the ancient sources there is reference only to 
Purusottama. These sources are virtually silent on Balabhadra and Subhadra. This gives 
rise to doubts as to whether Purusottama was the original deity and Balabhadra and 
Subhadra were subsequently drawn in. There is little distinction between the Jagannatha 
and the Bhagabata Triad of Balarama, Ekanamsa and Krishna. Epigraphic evidences 
substantiate it. Representation of the Bhagabata triad can be seen at the brick temple of 
Turintura as well as inside the Lingaraj Temple (both in Puri district) and at the 
Dhabaleswara Temple (in Cuttack district). A Saiva temple of the Sailodbhava period 
contains an iconographic representation of Subhadra-Ekanamsa with Balarama and 
Krishna. It symbolically depicts the Triad of Balarama, Krishna and Ekanamsa, popularly 
known as Balabhadra, Jagannatha and Subhadra. The panel is significant for its depiction 
of the inter-relationship of Saivism, Vaisnavism and Saktism during the period. Images 
of Balarama and Visnu, salvaged from the ruins of Konark, point to their worship in a 
common temple inside the premises of the Konark Temple. In the drama Anangaraghava 
Natakam (c. 9th century) the name Purusottama is used to denote the place. The Nagari 
Plate of Anangabhima Dev-III (of Saka era 1151-52 i.e., Ap 1229-30) describes the form 
of Purusottama Ksetra. This name (Purusottama Ksetra) in the form of Purusottama Chhatar 
or only in the form of Chhatar was used by the Mughal, the Maratha as well as the early 
British rulers in their official records. The city is referred to as Purusottama in 
Kalikapurana and in Yoginitantra. Puri region was also known as Utkala. The name 
Purusottama Ksetra was also for some time referred to as Purusottama Puri and the 
words ‘Purusottama Ksetra’ or ‘Chhatra’ so also ‘Purusottama Puri’ were expressed in 
the contracted form of ‘Purusottama’ of Puri. An inscription of Anangabhima III of the 
Ganga dynasty (Saka era 1158 or aD 1236) in the Patalesvara Temple inside the premises 
of the Jagannatha Temple makes mention of ‘Halin (Balarama), Cakri (Jagannatha- 
Visnu) and ‘Subhadra’. His daughter Chandradevi’s inscription (Saka 1200 or ap 1278) 
regarding the Purusottama temple at Ekamra (presently, the Ananta Vasudeba Temple 
of Bhubaneswar) follows tradition in speaking of Bala (Balarama), Krishna (Purusottama 
Vishnu) and Subhadra. These wooden deities, prone to appear as incomplete visually, 
‘are conceived of as images with fully developed iconography in the orthodox form’ The 
incomplete wooden images of the deities may be ascribed to their sabara origin, but 
there are discernible symptoms of Krishna Vasudeva worship, of the Bhagabata cult 
during the pan-Indian influence of Vaisnavism under the imperial Guptas, on Jagannatha. 
An interesting amalgam of sculptural pieces from the ruins of Teligarh temple (near 
Dhanmandal railway station in Cuttack district), probably belonging to thirteenth century 
AD on the basis of their sculptural style which was definitely not present prior to the 
Konark style, show Jagannatha on a chariot. Another chariot and the rope of a third one 
are also visibly depicted therein. This is an important evidence, not only of the Car 
festival but also of the association of Jagannatha-Vishnu with Balabhadra and Subhadra. 
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The later aspect is however, vividly described in Puranas (mentioned earlier) as well as 
in Niladri Mahodaya, Kapila Samhita and Barmadeva Samhita. 

A question arises as to why and how Purusottama or Krishna Vasudeva came to be 
exclusively known as Jagannatha at Puri. As cited before, the name “Jagannatha” is used 
for the first time in the inscriptions of King Bhanudeva II (ap 1306-1328). The description 
of the deity in the early Ganga period was Purusottama or Purusottama-Jagannatha. 
During the reign of Bhanudeva II, a feudatory chief had made gifts at Sikurmam in the 
third Anka of Jagannatha Deva when Sri Bhanudeva was ruling. According to the Puri 
Grant of Ap 1313, Bhanudeva had granted villages in the seventh Anka of Purusottama 
Deva. Thus in a private record Purusottama comes to be called Jagannath. It appears to 
be the earliest epigraphical reference to the name, “Jagannatha” However, being 
descriptive epithets, Jagannatha (Lord of the Universe) and Purusottama (The Supreme 
Being) are but derivatives of the description of the Supreme Lord as ‘ Purusottama’ in the 
Bhagavad Gita’ or ‘Jagannatha’ in Valmiki’s Ramayana. Achyutananda Das (sixteenth 
century AD) in his Siunya Samhita, speaks of the ten divine incarnations originating from, 
and plunging into the ‘Daru’ form on the Ratnasimhasana (of Puri temple). That Krsna 
Vasudeva is none other than Jagannatha is the contention of Balarama Das in his Gita. 
Sarala Mahabharata speaks of the mortal remains of Krsna Vasudeva being contained in 
the wooden image of Jagannatha. Jagannatha Caritémrta narrated that Jagannatha is 
Purna Brahman, the apotheosis of sat, chit and ananda. The Prema Bhakti Brahma Gita of 
Yasobanta Das mentions the affinitive relationship between the ‘Harekrsna’ mantra and 
the ‘Chaturdhamurti’ at Puri by identifying ‘Ha’ with Subhadra, ‘Re’ with Balabhadra as 
the husband of Rebati, ‘KY or Krsna with Jagannatha and ‘shna’ with ‘Sudarsana Chakra’. 

Thus, if ‘identity (is taken) to be a relation between a thing known to exist at one 
time, and a thing which is known to have existed in another time, and if ‘the problem of 
identity of a substantive turns out to be the problem of specifying what type(s) of changes 
are to be allowed for in order that across-time identity may be truly and justifiably 
ascribed to things coming under the substantive then Purusottama and Jagannatha are 
not simply ‘identical simpliciter’, they are identical. 

Interestingly, foreigners and scholars from the West have dwelt upon Jagannatha in 
varied ways. Friar Odoric (ap 1321), Nicolo Conti (c. 1430), Sir Thomas Roe (1616), W. 
Bruton (1633), Bernier (1667), Capt. Hamilton (1727), Major W. Thorn (1830), Rebert 
Southey (1810) and scholars like Stevens, Prof. Wilson, James Fergusson, Gen 
Cunningham, Hunter, etc., have lavished profuse sentiments, though obviously not 
eulogistically always, on the deities of the Car festival or even the so-called Buddhist 
origin of Jagannatha (discussed later). To some of them, Jagannatha appeared as a 
figure that resembled nothing in the heavens above or the earth beneath, or in the waters 
under the earth. Maj. Thorn’s expectations that when more than “a million of pilgrims” 
pour into Puri annually “from the remotest parts of India”, “the worship must be grand 
and the object of it amiable” were belied on seeing the image to be “disgusting” Dr. 
Claudius Buchanon’s description of Jagannatha as a “detestable Moloch”, Laurie's 
account of Orissa as a land of superstitions and Stirling's account of people committing 
suicide by throwing themselves under the wheels of Juggernaut’s car used to paint 
Jagannatha as somewhat heinous and, according to Kaye, “Before the publication of 
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plate seems to suggest that Purusottama had been in worship for many years before the 
conquest of that region by Chodaganga Dev. The Nagpur stone inscription of the rulers 
of Malva (an 1104) does refer to Purusottama Ksetra in several instances. There is, thus, 
reason enough to conclude that Purusottama and His Ksetra were quite popular even 
before the advent of the imperial Gangas. 

It is significant to note that in the ancient sources there is reference only to 
Purusottama. These sources are virtually silent on Balabhadra and Subhadra. This gives 
rise to doubts as to whether Purusottama was the original deity and Balabhadra and 
Subhadra were subsequently drawn in. There is little distinction between the Jagannatha 
and the Bhagabata Triad of Balarama, Ekanamsa and Krishna. Epigraphic evidences 
substantiate it. Representation of the Bhagabata triad can be seen at the brick temple of 
Turintura as well as inside the Lingaraj Temple (both in Puri district) and at the 
Dhabaleswara Temple (in Cuttack district). A Saiva temple of the Sailodbhava period 
contains an iconographic representation of Subhadra-Ekanamsa with Balarama and 
Krishna. It symbolically depicts the Triad of Balarama, Krishna and Ekanamsa, popularly 
known as Balabhadra, Jagannatha and Subhadra. The panel is significant for its depiction 
of the inter-relationship of Saivism, Vaisnavism and Saktism during the period. Images 
of Balarama and Visnu, salvaged from the ruins of Konark, point to their worship in a 
common temple inside the premises of the Konark Temple. In the drama Anangaraghava 
Natakam (c. 9th century) the name Purusottama is used to denote the place. The Nagari 
Plate of Anangabhima Dev-lIlI (of Saka era 1151-52 i.e., ap 1229-30) describes the form 
of Purusottama Ksetra. This name (Purusottama Ksetra) in the form of Purusottama Chhatar 
or only in the form of Chhatar was used by the Mughal, the Maratha as well as the early 
British rulers in their official records. The city is referred to as Purusottama in 
Kalikapurana and in Yoginitantra. Puri region was also known as Utkala. The name 
Purusottama Ksetra was also for some time referred to as Purusottama Puri and the 
words ‘Purusottama Ksetra’ or ‘Chhatra’ so also ‘Purusottama Puri’ were expressed in 
the contracted form of ‘Purusottama’ of Puri. An inscription of Anangabhima III of the 
Ganga dynasty (Saka era 1158 or ap 1236) in the Patalesvara Temple inside the premises 
of the Jagannatha Temple makes mention of ‘Halin (Balarama), Cakri (Jagannatha- 
Visnu) and ‘Subhadra’ His daughter Chandradevi’s inscription (Saka 1200 or ap 1278) 
regarding the Purusottama temple at Ekamra (presently, the Ananta Vasudeba Temple 
of Bhubaneswar) follows tradition in speaking of Bala (Balarama), Krishna (Purusottama 
Vishnu) and Subhadra. These wooden deities, prone to appear as incomplete visually, 
‘are conceived of as images with fully developed iconography in the orthodox form’ The 
incomplete wooden images of the deities may be ascribed to their sabara origin, but 
there are discemible symptoms of Krishna Vasudeva worship, of the Bhagabata cult 
during the pan-Indian influence of Vaisnavism under the imperial Guptas, on Jagannatha. 
An interesting amalgam of sculptural pieces from the ruins of Teligarh temple (near 
Dhanmandal railway station in Cuttack district), probably belonging to thirteenth century 
AD on the basis of their sculptural style which was definitely not present prior to the 
Konark style, show Jagannatha on a chariot. Another chariot and the rope of a third one 
are also visibly depicted therein. This is an important evidence, not only of the Car 
festival but also of the association of Jagannatha-Vishnu with Balabhadra and Subhadra. 
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The later aspect is however, vividly described in Puranas (mentioned earlier) as well as 
in Niladri Mahodaya, Kapila Samhita and Barmadeva Samhita. 
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century AD) in his Sinya Samhita, speaks of the ten divine incarnations originating from, 
and plunging into the ‘Darw’ form on the Ratnasimhasana (of Puri temple). That Krsna 
Vasudeva is none other than Jagannatha is the contention of Balarama Das in his Gita. 
Sarala Mahabharata speaks of the mortal remains of Krsna Vasudeva being contained in 
the wooden image of Jagannatha. Jagannatha Caritamrta narrated that Jagannatha is 
Purna Brahman, the apotheosis of sat, chit and ananda. The Prema Bhakti Brahma Gita of 
Yasobanta Das mentions the affinitive relationship between the ‘Harekrsna’ mantra and 
the ‘Chaturdhamurtt’ at Puri by identifying ‘Ha’ with Subhadra, ‘Re’ with Balabhadra as 
the husband of Rebati, ‘KY or Krsna with Jagannatha and ‘shna’ with ‘Sudarsana Chakra’. 

Thus, if ‘identity (is taken) to be a relation between a thing known to exist at one 
time, and a thing which is known to have existed in another time, and if ‘the problem of 
identity of a substantive turns out to be the problem of specifying what type(s) of changes 
are to be allowed for in order that across-time identity may be truly and justifiably 
ascribed to things coming under the substantive then Purusottama and Jagannatha are 
not simply ‘identical simpliciter’, they are identical. 

Interestingly, foreigners and scholars from the West have dwelt upon Jagannatha in 
varied ways. Friar Odoric (ap 1321), Nicolo Conti (c. 1430), Sir Thomas Roe (1616), W. 
Bruton (1633), Bernier (1667), Capt. Hamilton (1727), Major W. Thom (1830), Rebert 
Southey (1810) and scholars like Stevens, Prof. Wilson, James Fergusson, Gen 
Cunningham, Hunter, etc., have lavished profuse sentiments, though obviously not 
eulogistically always, on the deities of the Car festival or even the so-called Buddhist 
origin of Jagannatha (discussed later). To some of them, Jagannatha appeared as a 
figure that resembled nothing in the heavens above or the earth beneath, or in the waters 
under the earth. Maj. Thorn’s expectations that when more than “a million of pilgrims” 
pour into Puri annually “from the remotest parts of India”, “the worship must be grand 
and the object of it amiable” were belied on seeing the image to be “disgusting” Dr. 
Claudius Buchanon'’s description of Jagannatha as a “detestable Moloch”, Laurie's 
account of Orissa as a land of superstitions and Stirling's account of people committing 
suicide by throwing themselves under the wheels of Juggernaut's car used to paint 
Jagannatha as somewhat heinous and, according to Kaye, “Before the publication of 
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Buchanon'’s account of the transaction at Juggernaut, the English people were 
considerably ignorant of the real character of Hindooism” ‘Jaggernaut’ has 
metaphorically come to denote a relentless destroyer in English language ever since. 
This draws a strong counter from R.L. Mitra that never was opprobnium more unjustly 
cast on an inoffensive object. With the advent of the British the Christian Missionaries 
wanted to supersede the spiritualism of Jagannatha and the other religious institutions 
like the monasteries in Puri. To quote Peggs, “Orissa presented a special challenge to 
the missionaries” since it contained the Temple, it suggested the formation of a Christian 
Institution to underscore and undermine the spiritual empire of ‘Juggernaut’ William 
Carey, the Head of Serampore Mission, asked one Pandit Purusottama to translate the 
New Testament which the latter completed in 1809. Its distribution as a pamphlet during 
Car festivals yielded no iota of dividend. Long before his death in 1838 Sadhu Sundar 
Das, the exponent of he Mahima Dharma, had declared himself as Christ's re-incarnation 
in Puri. The object of Carey was in line with the two letters in which Buchanon had 
implored the Court of Directors for “preaching the pure religion of Jesus Christ” during 
car-festival at Puri when “heathens” from all parts of India came there. Sutton speaks of 
the followers of the ‘Mahima’ cult making an abortive attempt in 1881 to destroy 
Jagannatha’s image so as to preserve his symbolism without his form for the worship, 
which had been the monopoly of the Brahmins. British attempts to first infiltrate into, 
and then corrode the religious mass of Jagannatha cult through the setting up of a 
settlement house and charitable dispensaries at Puri during 1811-23 failed to compete 
with similar functions of the monasteries and did not evoke any positive response from 
the people. This inefficaciousness perhaps led them to lament, ‘the Oriyas combined in 
Mahaprasada brotherhood... makes it difficult for the Government to maintain law and 
order’ The Oriyas thus continued to be “rude and ignorant” in the eyes of the British. 
Lord Wellesley was prudent and pragmatic to advise Lt. Col. Campbell not to disturb but 
preserve the Jagannatha Temple and not to cause affront to the religious sentiments of 
the Brahmins, mendicants and pilgrims. The British, thus, ultimately had to reconcile 
themselves to the fact that Jagannatha Puri was one of the greatest religious centres of 
the world. Prior to the British, the predatory Muslim armies that had made several 
incursions into Orissa had, too, felt helpless against the presiding deity Jagannatha, 
because Jagannatha was not like Somnatha or Viswanatha, idols housed in temples but 
(also) a living God enshrined in the hearts of the children of the soil. 

The Temple of Jagannatha also known as Sri Mandira, stands on the holy ground of 

Sn Ksetra or Purusottama Ksetra. Verging on the sea it is also described as Sankha 
Ksetra. Located between Lat. 19°19'17” N and Long. 85°51°39” E this majestic edifice is 

214.66 feet in height from ground level, standing on a raised platform of stone (area, 
420000 sq. ft.) surrounded by an outer wall known as the Meghanada Pracira of 665 feet 

in length and 6 metres in height as well as by an inner wall of Kurma Bedha of 420 feet 

in length. The sanctum sanctorum contains the Ratnabedi (throne of chlorite) and over this 

five-feet high platform are seated the deities. This Ratnabedi or jewelled pedestal was 

brought from Vijayanagar as part of the spoils of victory by Gajapati Purusottama Dev. 

Awareness of the sanctity of the deities and the place spread throughout India after this 

majestic temple was constructed by Anantavarman Codaganga sometimes between AD 


1135 and the mid+twelfth century. The palm leaf chronicles of the Puri Temple, famous 
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as the Madala Panji, speak of a Jagannatha Temple built by Yayati Kesari, but no trace 
of this Temple is there to prove this. However, the book Prabodha Candrodaya Natakam 
mentions the existence of a Temple of Jagannatha before the present temple was 
constructed by Chodagangadeva. The Nagari plates of Anangabhima Deva fII, the 
Kendupatna Copper plates of Narasimha Deva II and the Puri plates of Narasimha IV 
have all mentioned the construction of a new temple by a Ganga monarch in place of an 
old temple. The Kendupatna Copper plates credit Chodaganga (ap 1078-1147) as the 
builder of the Temple of Jagannatha. An inscription atop Mahendragiri (Ganjam district), 
contemporaneous with Chodaganga’s victory over the Somavamsi King Karnadeva bears 
testimony to Chodaganga empire holding sway over the vast tract from the Ganga to the 
Godavani, to the shifting of the capital from the banks of the Vamsadhara to the banks 
of the Mahanadi, and the appointment of Jarasavaras of the Mahendragiri region as chief 
worshippers at the Jagannatha Temple at Puri. Soon Jagannatha was to be regarded as 
‘Rastradevata’. The Madala Panji refers to Anangabhima surrendering his empire to Lord 
Jagannatha and acting as Rauta or agent to “King Jagannatha” and the empire coming to 
be known as ‘Purusottama Samrajya’. The king as Rautla to Jagannatha came to be known 
as the mobile incarnation of Jagannatha (Calanti Visnu). Whether this ‘Rautship’ to 
Jagannatha was out of political prudence or spontaneous religiosity is hard to determine. 
But there have been instances of the deification of the king. The ancient Puranas speak 
of Narada and Gautama equating the king with God—omnipotent, omnipresent and 
omniscient. The classical textbooks of statecraft attributed divinity to the royalty in the 
Gupta Age. Manu stated that the Creator created the king with essential parts taken 
from Indra, Yama, Vayu, Surya, Agni, Varuna, Kuvera, Chandra, etc. The double entendre 
or parallel of king and God was in lavish use in Orissa during the reign of the 
Bhaumakaras. Some land grants of the Bhaumakaras depicted the king, though 
indirectly, as lineal descendant of Vishnu, like the Somavamsis who were seen as 
descendants of the Moon. The Bhaumakara king Subhakara was compared with Bharata, 
Bhagirathi and Bhagadatta, just as another, Sivakara by name, was compared to Kuvera. 
Mahasivagupta Yayati had been represented as Vishnu, Katikeya, Balarama, 
Madhusudana, Parasurama, etc. just as Mahabhavagupta Janmejaya was portrayed as 
Kamadeva, and compared to the Sun. The god-king cult in southeast Asia is 
commendably represented and portrayed by I.W. Mabett in Devaraja. The Bhaumakaras 
and the Somavamsis, Saivites as they were, described themselves as ‘exceedingly 
mighty’, ‘peerless in quality’ with their ‘glory pervading the three worlds’ Divinization of 
kingship is discernible in the elaborate parallelism drawn between these two institutions 
(kingship and godhead). 

Construction of temples and monasteries by monarchs may be explained in the 
light of the aforementioned double entendre, and it had gained great momentum in early 
medieval Orissa. The Bhaumakaras had constructed many Maths and Mandapas. Even a 
Bhaumakara queen, Mahadevi, had constructed the Madhabeswara Temple and a 
Somavamsi queen, Kalavati, had constructed the Brahmeswara Temple. The 
Bhaumakaras and the Somavamsis were a kind of segmentary state over which the king 
exercised only a ritual hegemony. This might have led the Ganga monarch Anangabhima 
to formalize it through his acceptance of ‘Rautship’ and by starting the process of a 


defined rule. This sub-infeudation is thus unique in its genesis and substance. 
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Buchanon’s account of the transaction at Juggernaut, the English people were 
considerably ignorant of the real character of Hindooism” ‘Jaggernaut’ has 
metaphorically come to denote a relentless destroyer in English language ever since. 
This draws a strong counter from R.L. Mitra that never was opprobrium more unjustly 
cast on an inoffensive object. With the advent of the British the Christian Missionaries 
wanted to supersede the spiritualism of Jagannatha and the other religious institutions 
like the monasteries in Puri. To quote Peggs, “Orissa presented a special challenge to 
the missionaries” since it contained the Temple, it suggested the formation of a Christian 
Institution to underscore and undermine the spiritual empire of ‘Juggernaut’ William 
Carey, the Head of Serampore Mission, asked one Pandit Purusottama to translate the 
New Testament which the latter completed in 1809. Its distribution as a pamphlet during 
Car festivals yielded no iota of dividend. Long before his death in 1838 Sadhu Sundar 
Das, the exponent of he Mahima Dharma, had declared himself as Christ's re-incarmation 
in Puri. The object of Carey was in line with the two letters in which Buchanon had 
implored the Court of Directors for “preaching the pure religion of Jesus Christ” during 
car-festival at Puri when “heathens” from all parts of India came there. Sutton speaks of 
the followers of the ‘Mahima’ cult making an abortive attempt in 1881 to destroy 
Jagannatha'’s image so as to preserve his symbolism without his form for the worship, 
which had been the monopoly of the Brahmins. British attempts to first infiltrate into, 
and then corrode the religious mass of Jagannatha cult through the setting up of a 
settlement house and charitable dispensaries at Puri during 1811-23 failed to compete 
with similar functions of the monasteries and did not evoke any positive response from 
the people. This inefficaciousness perhaps led them to lament, ‘the Oriyas combined in 
Mahaprasada brotherhood... makes it difficult for the Government to maintain law and 
order’ The Oriyas thus continued to be “rude and ignorant” in the eyes of the British. 
Lord Wellesley was prudent and pragmatic to advise Lt. Col. Campbell not to disturb but 
preserve the Jagannatha Temple and not to cause affront to the religious sentiments of 
the Brahmins, mendicants and pilgrims. The British, thus, ultimately had to reconcile 
themselves to the fact that Jagannatha Puri was one of the greatest religious centres of 
the world. Prior to the British, the predatory Muslim armies that had made several 
incursions into Orissa had, too, felt helpless against the presiding deity Jagannatha, 
because Jagannatha was not like Somnatha or Viswanatha, idols housed in temples but 
(also) a living God enshrined in the hearts of the children of the soil. 

I The Temple of Jagannatha also known as Sri Mandira, stands on the holy ground of 
Sri Ksetra or Purusgottama Ksetra. Verging on the sea it is also described as Sankha 
Ksetra. Located between Lat. 19°19’17” N and Long. 85°51°39” E this majestic edifice is 
214.66 feet in height from ground level, standing on a raised platform of stone (area, 
420000 sq. ft.) surrounded by an outer wall known as the Meghanada Pracira of 665 feet 
in length and 6 metres in height as well as by an inner wall of Kurma Bedha of 420 feet 
in length. The sanctum sanctorum contains the Ratnabedi (throne of chlorite) and over this 
five-feet high platform are seated the deities. This Ratnabedi or jewelled pedestal was 
brought from Vijayanagar as part of the spoils of victory by Gajapati Purusottama Dev. 
Awareness of the sanctity of the deities and the place spread throughout India after this 
majestic temple was constructed by Anantavarman Codaganga sometimes between AD 
1135 and the mid-+twelfth century. The palm leaf chronicles of the Puri Temple, famous 
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as the Madala Panji, speak of a Jagannatha Temple built by Yayati Kesari, but no trace 
of this Temple is there to prove this. However, the book Prabodha Candrodaya Natakam 
mentions the existence of a Temple of Jagannatha before the present temple was 
constructed by Chodagangadeva. The Nagari plates of Anangabhima Deva III, the 
Kendupatna Copper plates of Narasimha Deva II and the Puri plates of Narasimha IV 
have all mentioned the construction of a new temple by a Ganga monarch in place of an 
old temple. The Kendupatna Copper plates credit Chodaganga (ap 1078-1147) as the 
builder of the Temple of Jagannatha. An inscription atop Mahendragiri (Ganjam district), 
contemporaneous with Chodaganga's victory over the Somavamsi King Karnadeva bears 
testimony to Chodaganga empire holding sway over the vast tract from the Ganga to the 
Godavari, to the shifting of the capital from the banks of the Vamsadhara to the banks 
of the Mahanadi, and the appointment of Jarasavaras of the Mahendragiri region as chief 
worshippers at the Jagannatha Temple at Puri. Soon Jagannatha was to be regarded as 
‘Rastradevata’. The Madala Panji refers to Anangabhima surrendering his empire to Lord 
Jagannatha and acting as Rauta or agent to “King Jagannatha” and the empire coming to 
be known as ‘Purusottama Samrajya’. The king as Rauta to Jagannatha came to be known 
as the mobile incarnation of Jagannatha (Calanti Visnu). Whether this ‘Rautship’ to 
Jagannatha was out of political prudence or spontaneous religiosity is hard to determine. 
But there have been instances of the deification of the king. The ancient Puranas speak 
of Narada and Gautama equating the king with God—omnipotent, omnipresent and 
omniscient. The classical textbooks of statecraft attributed divinity to the royalty in the 
Gupta Age. Manu stated that the Creator created the king with essential parts taken 
from Indra, Yama, Vayu, Surya, Agni, Varuna, Kuvera, Chandra, etc. The double entendre 
or parallel of king and God was in lavish use in Orissa during the reign of the 
Bhaumakaras. Some land grants of the Bhaumakaras depicted the king, though 
indirectly, as lineal descendant of Vishnu, like the Somavamsis who were seen as 
descendants of the Moon. The Bhaumakara king Subhakara was compared with Bharata, 
Bhagirathi and Bhagadatta, just as another, Sivakara by name, was compared to Kuvera. 
Mahasivagupta Yayati had been represented as Vishnu, Katikeya, Balarama, 
Madhusudana, Parasurama, etc. just as Mahabhavagupta Janmejaya was portrayed as 
Kamadeva, and compared to the Sun. The god-king cult in southeast Asia is 
commendably represented and portrayed by I.W. Mabett in Devaraja. The Bhaumakaras 
and the Somavamsis, Saivites as they were, described themselves as ‘exceedingly 
mighty’, ‘peerless in quality’ with their ‘glory pervading the three worlds’ Divinization of 
kingship is discernible in the elaborate parallelism drawn between these two institutions 
(kingship and godhead). 

Construction of temples and monasteries by monarchs may be explained in the 
light of the aforementioned double entendre, and it had gained great momentum in early 
medieval Orissa. The Bhaumakaras had constructed many Maths and Mandapas. Even a 
Bhaumakara queen, Mahadevi, had constructed the Madhabeswara Temple and a 
Somavamsi queen, Kalavati, had constructed the Brahmeswara Temple. The 
Bhaumakaras and the Somavamsis were a kind of segmentary state over which the king 
exercised only a ritual hegemony. This might have led the Ganga monarch Anangabhima 
to formalize it through his acceptance of ‘Rautship’ and by starting the process of a 
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In one sense the Jagannatha cult can be described as a transcendental secularism 
for the fact that many individual religious faiths appear to have been transcended and 
synthesized in it. If religion is, as Frederic Ferre puts it, one’s own way of valuing most 
comprehensively and intensively or not mere intellectual conformity or ceremonial piety; 
it is spiritual adventure. It is not Theology but practice, then the Cult of Jagannatha is 
more than an amalgam of Buddhism, Jainism, Saivism, Vaisnavism, etc. Thus it is that 
the influences of different sects on Jagannatha cult are descernible, but “Jagannatha has 
welcomed all and embraced all, but has been overwhelmed by none and has lost himself 
in none” The Cult of Jagannatha is an eclectic system that has “assimilated and 
incorporated in its fold the influences of divergent religious creeds and sects” A sect is 
a separately organised religious body, having its distinctive name and its own places of 
worship, a denomination. In the sociology of religions a sect denotes or designates a 
particular kind of religious group. “It is part of a typology of religious grouping which has 
been found useful in the study of religious movements and bodies”, says the International 
Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences. The following discussion will reveal that Jagannatha is 
never a sectarian deity. He supersedes sectarian considerations and comprehensions. 
His image is crude and unanthropomorphic. The mode of worship of the deities is also 
diverse. The Mahaprasada recognizes no caste barriers. There is seldom a sect that does 
not deify Jagannatha and claim him to be its own at Puri. To the Sakta Tantrics, 
Jagannatha is Bhairava and Vimala, Bhairavi. To the Rama Vaisnavas, Jagannatha is 
Rama. It leads one to wonder whether the simultaneous prevalence of divergent faiths 
(Buddhism, Jainism, Vaisnavism, Saivism, cult of Mother Goddess, of Madhava, 
Nrisingha, Nagas, Yaksas, etc.) shows a heterogeneous society, too varied to be unitary. 
A thorough analysis would, however, point to the contrary. 

Ever since Sankara visited Puri right up to present times, the monasteries and 
other religious institutions at Puri have been singularly developed to the deification of 
Lord Jagannatha in their individual sectarian beliefs and cult to monotheistic proportions. 
To Sankara, the triad was a harmonious synthesis of Saivism with Vaisnavism. To 
Ramanuja, Lord Jagannatha was Lord Narayana Himself. And while, to Caitanya, 
Jagannatha was a symbol of life, to Nigamananda, He was a symbol of truth. A beacon 
feature of this cult at Puri is its catholicity and humanism, to be arrived at not necessarily 
bv bringing down Lord Jagannatha to the worshipper but by elevating the worshipper to 
approximate to Him. 

With the advent of the British, the Christian missionaries made several, though 
abortive, attempts to supersede the spirituality of the monasteries and the triad at Pun. 
Buchanon suggested the formation of a Christian institution to underscore and undermine 
the indomitable cult of Jagannatha. William Carey, the head of the Serampore Mission, 
asked one Pandit Purusottama to translate the New Testament to the local vernacular 
which the latter completed in 1809. The purported intention was to distribute these 
among the vast gathering of ‘heathens’ from all over India at Puri during the car festival 
of ‘Jaggernaut’ so as to attract their attention to the ‘pure religion of Jesus Christ’ In 
another instance, long before his death in 1838, Sadhu Sundar Das was propped up by 
the British and he proposed himself as Christ's reincarnation at Puri. The Sadhu’s 
conjunction with the new Alekh cult is perhaps an early evidence of the latter’s tirade 
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of the Alekh cult manifested itself in 1881 in an abortive bid to destroy the images so as 
to preserve the symbolism of the triad and not the physical entity that has been the 
monopoly of the Brahmanas. During 1811-1831, the British, too built settlement houses 
(Dharmasala), charitable dispensaries, etc., to eclipse such social and humanitarian 
functions of the temple and the monasteries, but to no avail. The failure of the British 
was imprudently attributed to the ‘rude and ignorant’ Oriyas. 

Man is an amphibian who lives simultaneously in two worlds—the given and the 
sanctified. The monastic life at Puri is a confluence of these two. The common religion 
of the monasteries at Puri is Jagannatha Dharma, incorporating and accommodating all 
the mutually different Brahminical, Buddhist, Jaina and other cults. Even Islam and 
Christianity are said to have been compounded into the cult. The ‘Mahaprasada’ 
brotherhood and the ceremonies and functions of the temple unite the different monastic 
orders and people at large. 

‘Jagannatha Dharma’ is both expansive and constrictive, pluralistic and sectarian, 
sprawling and rigidly defined. Its lesson is that religions must be constructed, not in 
terms of any particular belief, but simply as a way of looking at the world and human 
experience as a whole. As noted above, even Lord Wellesley advised Lt. Col. Campbell 
not to disturb the equanimity but preserve the temple and not cause affront to the 
religious sentiments of the Brahmins, the mendicants and the pilgrims. Thus, starting as 
a local deity of an aboriginal tribe, Jagannatha has been elevated due to the monastic 
confluence, to one of the greatest cults and geographically, eminent among the religious 
centres of the world. 

In the ceremonies pertaining to the car festival, Brahmanas mingle humbly with 
the supposedly impure lower classes. The uniqueness of this festival—indeed of this 
cult—is that all are equal before Him and all social distinctions disappear in this 
presence completely. The sectarian segregations are thus jointly equated in a bid to 
approximate to the Lord at Puri. Puri thus comes to justifiably take its name as ‘Sarva 
Dharma Samanwaya Dhama’. Casteism had not entered into Utkal up to 1715 and Bruton’s 
Report reveals no religious barrier, and no objections whatsoever from the 9000 Brahmins 
and priests in the temple for gaining entrance to the temple. Thus, during the period 
under study, Puri was a sobering influence and progressive in its tendencies. This 
unifying of divergent forces while imbuing a sense of religiosity still is its heritage and 
contribution. 

Indian culture has been a delicate balance between the religion of the social order 
and the religion of the individual. Man's first object of awareness is not God but the 
world, and the consciousness of God is not forced upon man but awaits his own 
uncompelled response to non~<coercive modes of revelation. The monastic life at Pun, 
ever since Sankara, has traditionally been the repository of such realization—pinpointing 
the radical malaise of society and suggesting remedies. Occupation and attendant life- 
styles such as those of priest or spiritual preceptor, which focus thought and action on 
realizing the essential truths of the universe, are ‘Sattvik’, or through them men 
approximate their greatest human potential, and may even realize their essential unity 
with the Brahman. The monasteries at Pun, thus, tend to be conceived as divine agents 
who, while deifying Lord Jagannatha for individual ends and spiritual dividends, help 


foster moral development. 
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Hinduism is a mirror of the national spiritual vision founded on the intuition of 
oneness and wholeness of the supreme. It recognizes that more than one reading of the 
experience is possible. But this variety of interpretation need not be used as a support 
for scepticism. The term ‘Dharma’ is a compendium of religion and ethics for the twin 
purpose of happiness on earth and salvation. It stands for those ideals, objectives, 
influences and institutions that shape man as an individual and social being. Dharma is, 
thus, like the ‘Sittlichkeit’ of the Germans, independent of both individual conscience and 
laws of the state. It does not force men to virtue but trains them for it. 

It owns its origin to the Vedas. The Vedas were authored by none, but complied into 
a compendium through listening to various sages and saints (sSruti). The Rgveda speaks 
of one Supreme Truth (Ekam Sat). The Upanisads speak of the various names of the 
Supreme Truth. The concept of the Triad is puranic in origin. The three qualities of 
creation (Srishti), maintenance (Stith) and destruction (Laya) are individually ascribed 
to each of the Triad. Later, Brahma, Vishnu and Siva came to have their consorts in 
Sarasvati, Laxmi and Uma. Such forms are given to the formless Absolute for the 
benefit of the aspirants. 

To these forms of the Hindu came to be added certain aboriginal signs and 
symbols like the tree , the snake, the pillar, etc. The absorption and assimilation of these 
aboriginal or foreign masses within the Hindu fold was the task of new Hinduism, a task 
mainly accomplished between the seventh and eleventh centuries AD and it was so 
thoroughly done that we now find throughout northern India a Hindu population fairly 
homogeneous in blood, culture, and religion, and sufficiently marked from the degraded 
tribes that still haunt the outskirts of civilization. The evolution of the cult of Jagannatha 
epitomizes these trends and tenets. To describe it as the “hollowness of the myth of 
Indian spiritually” would therefore be no act of prudent scholarship. 

Jagannatha is of tribal origin. It is established by the iconographic look of the 
image of Jagannatha and subsequently the other two deities as well. Also, the tradition 
associated with the Daita@s and the prominent position occupied by them in the mode of 
worship, including dressing of the deities and moving them, would substantiate the 
legend of Visvabasu as written in various literary sources. From the aboriginal worship 
of ‘Darw’ to the wooden figures was a development owed to the Brahminical influences, 
in the process of Hinduization. The ‘Kitung’ (the deity of tribal ‘Sacras’ meaning the Lord 
of the world) is also an instance that substantiates the tribal origin of Jagannatha. 

The jina-natha or Jagannatha concept of Jainism, the iconographic affinity purported 
to be existing between the legendary ‘Nilamadhaba’ and the Jaina Triratna images, the 
‘natha’ affix of Jagannatha as also of many Jaina Tirthankaras, the famous 22 steps of the 
temple said to be symbolically representing the 22 Jaina Tirthankars and the Jaina 
Kaibalya as the pseudonym for Mahaprasada are arguments in favour of the Jaina influence 
on the emergence of Jagannatha. 

Many scholars argue that Jagannatha was a Buddhist deity. The three Ratnas of 
Buddhism and the Jagannatha triad, the ‘tooth-relic’ of Buddha supposedly inside the 
deities, the ninth of the ten incarnations and the Car festival (on Buddha's birth day) of 
the Buddhists and its probable influence on the one at Puri are some of the supporting 
evidences. King Indrabhuti (AD 717) founder of the Vajrajana sect of Buddhism, made 


first mention of Jagannatha as an avatar of Buddha in his work Jranasiddhi. 
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Similarly, advocates of Brahminism have described Lord Jagannatha as a Vedic 
deity and His iconography fits into the Upanishadic specifications. The later evolution of 
the tantric mode of worship, the offering of Mahaprasada first to ‘Bhairaba’ Jagannatha 
and then to ‘ Bhairab? Vimala in the ‘Bhairabi Cakra’ are Hindu modes of tantricism. As 
per the Neulapur copper plate of Subhakar Deva I (Somavamsi), the worship of 
Purusottama and Baladeva was already popular on the eve of ninth century AD. Popularity 
of Vaisnavism or Brahminical Hinduism might have prompted Sankara to institute the 
triad on the mode of the Bhagabata Triad and introduce certain modes of worship and 
offering (Bhoga) so typical of Brahminism. 

Contemporaneous with the reign of the chief patron of Brahminical revival, Yatni, 
the ‘rastradevatas’ of southern Kosala and Kangoda were Purusottama Narasimha and 
Cakradhara Madhava, respectively. Inscriptions, archaeological evidences and modes 
of worship of the deities at Puri ascribe to Narasimha a significant place. Narasimha is 
‘Brahman, i.e., Indeterminate Being, of whom Jagannatha is the Determinate form’ and 
so, Narasimha is the ‘Guardian deity of the temple’ An inscription of Anangabhima’s 
general Visnu praises Chodaganga as the manifestation of ‘the glory of the Narasimha 
incarnation (of Vishnu)’ This is but one of the many close identifications of Jagannatha 
with Narasimha, bolstered up by common tantric-Saktic characteristics of these 
Vaisnavite deities. The contention is furthered by the Laxmi Narasimha concept. 

By the twelfth century AD, Jagannatha had carved out a special niche in Hinduism, 
inside and outside Orissa. Yet He was not a sectarian deity, and has not as yet spawned 
forth any coherent cult of Himself, in spite of Sankara'’s visit to Puri. It is only during the 
reign of the imperial Gangas that the cult of Jagannatha evolved for itself a coherence and 
and homogeneity the Ganga made Jagannatha their state-deity (Rastradevata), and it 
continued unabated into the reign of the Suryavamsis. Impending needs of state craft 
might have impelled Chodaganga to construct the great temple and imbue the state with 
the cult of Jagannatha at the crest of its assimilation of Sakta, Saiva, Tantric, Buddhist, 
Jaina and even tribal influences. But this fostered the growth of the Jagannatha cult along 
the lines of Vaisnavism emphatically for the first time. It was during the reign of 
Anangabhima III (ap 1211-33) that the cult became the state-cult, Jagannatha the ° Samrat’ 
and His ‘samardjya’, managed under His advice (dadesa) by His deputy (Rauta) 
Anangabhima. It started a heritage, followed up by the later Gangas, whereby the cult 
came to gain credence in the Hindu world. The ‘Gajapatis’ improved on it by adding that 
they were nominated by Him and any opposition to them was apt to be akin to droha 
(defiance) to the Lord. 

Irrespective of their political connotations, the cumulative result of these 
declarations was that ‘all religious faiths in Orissa ultimately converged in the great 
institute of Jagannatha’, The visits to Puri of eminent religious reformers of the country 
and their influences and innovations bolstered the cult up. In due course it came to be 
known as ‘Jagannatha Dharma’. The identification of Jagannatha with Vishnu on the dais 
in the temple, with Ganesha on the annual bathing ceremony, with Siva during 
Navakalevara with Durga in the ‘Sayana’ festival and with Sun when riding the chariot 
during the Car Festival were contemporaneous developments. These helped project 
Jagannatha as representing assimilation and deification of all the divergent cults, creeds 
and sectarian philosophies coming individually within the purview of Hinduism. The cult 
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had absorbed into its fold all the sanguine tenets ranging from aboriginal tribalism to 
Vedic Aryan-Hinduism, from Jainism, Buddhism and Tantrism and Tantricism to Sakta, 
Saiva and Vaisnava modes and faculties, from the Advaita philosophy of Sankara to the 
Visistadvaita philosophy, Suddhadvaita philosophy of Vallabha and from Nimbarka’s 
advocacy of the soul’s dependence on God to the all-surpassing affection of Chaitanya 
for God. Indeed, Jagannatha had evolved, by the sixteenth century, to be one among 
many and many in one. 

The ‘Dharma’ of Jagannatha is thus ‘sandatana’ (the eternal) dharma and it is 
universal in its secretarian appeal (Brahma Sampradaya). Its centre is Puri; its presiding 
deity Jagannatha; its garland the recital of the name of ‘Han’; its pilgrimage, the sea; its 
meditation, the Supreme Lord; its knowledge the realization of the self; its devotion, the 
divine recitations; its outlook the universal brotherhood of man; its food the Mahaprasad,; 
and its garden, the Heaven (Baikuntha). Needless to say, it is the great synthesis, the 
global ‘sanatana dharma’. 

Nowhere else are found such a sequence of successive transformation of the 
polytheistic concepts of sanatana dharma, as at Puri. It has shown itself as vigorous, 
flexible and dexterous in reconciling all extremes, from refined idealism to gross 
idolatry. An analysis of the mode of worship in the temple would substantiate this. 

An examination of the history of Hindu religion would reveal two principal modes 
of worship, namely, the nigama mode or the Vedic way and the agama mode or the tantric 
way of gratifying gods. Both are of age-old antiquity the former dating to the Vedic age, 
appears older than the Indus valley civilization which contained the earliest evidences of 
the latter through the worship of Tree, Mother Goddess and Linga (phallus). During the 
period from sixth to eighth centuries AD, some regional philosophical concepts had come 
to gain credence like the Sakti cult in eastern India, the Saiva cult of Kashmir and south 
India as well as the Pancaratra system of northern India. 

Analysing the philosophical framework of the theism of the Jagannatha cult from 
its mode of worship, one is apt to be baffled by its external appearance of heterogeneity. 
The worship is mostly conducted along Pancaratra delineations of Vaisnavite theology. 
Narada Pancaratra is frequently referred to. The Pancaratra mode is a Vaishnavite theology 
that differs from the Vaikhanasa mode (Vedic Mantras) in its liberalism and flexibility. 
Its capacity to absorb is its beacon feature. This is particularly reflected in the worship 
of Jagannatha. The Pancaratra mode of worship in the temple was introduced by 
Ramanuja. In course of time it came to be quaintly mixed up with some tenets of 
Saktism (for, Orissa too was a stronghold of Saktism) as well as the modifications 
brought about by the strong Bhakti movement of Chaitanya in the sixteenth century. 

The Gopalarcanavidhi appears to be the oldest work on the mode of worship in the 
temple. It is ascribed to the reign of Gajapati Purusottama Deva (ap 1466-1497). In all 
likelihood it was prepared by Dibakara Mishra, the royal court poet of the time. This 
author was an ardent worshipper of Krishna in the ten-syllabled ‘Gopala’ hymn. From 
this work it appears that Dibakar Mishra was indebted to two sources, both of Kashmiri 
origin, namely Saradatilakaum and Kramadipika. As a consequence, there came an over- 
emphasis on the role of the Matrkas and other tinges of Kashmirian Tantricism. Both 
these works of Kashmir were complied sometime during tenth and fifteenth centuries AD. 
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A ten-syllabled mantra (Om Gopijanavallavaya Svaha) and an eighteen-syllabled 
mantra (Om Klim Kysnaya Govindaya Gopijana Vallavaya Namah) are used in the worship. 
The use of ‘OM’ is significant. It is ‘Pranava’ of the Vedic strand, ‘Klim’ represents the 
Tantric strand and the rest, the Puranic and Vaisnavite strands. The worship is generally 
influenced also by lines suggested in Srimad Bhagavat Parasurama Kalpasutra. According 
to these, the mixed form of worship of the deities (both vedic and tantric) is prescribed 
as ideal. Thus, though the deities are generally conceived and revered along Puranic 
lines, the Vedic models of Pranava worship and the tantric modes of Yantra and 
Bijamantra worship are also adopted. There too are discernible symptoms of the influence 
of the stamp of Vedanta. This Vedantic concept of salvation (Mukti) and the prescribed 
path of meditation through Pranava to gain union of the terrestrial self (Jivatman) with 
the divine self (Paramatman) in the Sahasra-Cakra in the skull are further evidences in this 
regard. 

Yet another unique feature is that although the four deities (Jagannatha, 
Balabhadra, Subhadra and Sudarsan) are seen in four different forms, shape and 
colour, they are conceived as one. Three priests perform the worship simultaneously of 
the triad. Sudarsan, symbolizing the Jyoti Brahma, is supposed to be formless (Arupa) 
and therefore cannot be directly worshipped. The rites are performed simultaneously 
and in perfect cohesion by the three priests for the three deities. 

Another feature of the synthesis is the adoption of divergent systems like abheda, 
bheda, bhedabheda and acintyabhedabheda together in the daily rituals in the temple. Abheda 
or absence of difference is manifest in the Mahaprasada. Bheda is seen in the system that 
none but the chosen cooks can touch the bhoga before it is offered to the deities. The 
bhedabheda is reflected in the mode of fetching water for the worship of the deities; Sudras 
(lower caste) bring it to the temple and then Garabadus (Brahmanas) carry it near the 
alter of the deities. Acintyabhedabheda is to be discerned in the Navakalevara rituals of the 
deities when the Daitas, legendary relations of the deities, assist in the carving of images 
but cannot dress or decorate the deities for the ceremonies that follow. The above would 
show how divergent and apparently contradictory concepts are harmoniously moulded 
into the cult of Jagannatha. Thus, as a synthesis of various aspects of Hindu philosophical 
thought, the cult of Jagannatha is as admirable as it is unique. 

Some outstanding descriptions need to be cited to reiterate the contention. The 
Ganga rulers regarded Jagannatha, Purusottama as the presiding suzerain enjoying 
Supreme temporal and ecclesiastical adoration and veneration. He is Daru Brahman and 
is identified with ‘OM’, the mystic syllable of Pranava. He is Siva Bhairava (Vimala 
Bhairavi Yatra Jagannathastu Bhairava) ever since Sankara’s visit to Puri. He is identified 
with Buddha and gave up hands and feet to assume the form of the latter. Devout 
Vaisgnavas regard him as Vishnu, the consort of Laxmi. He is also ‘Purna Brahma’, the 
divine consciousness (Cinmaya Purusa) epitomising sat, cit and anand, as focused at the 
crest of the Bhakti movement. He is Krsna and the famous ‘ Hare Krshna’ mantra can be 
identified with the triad and Sudarsana together. The ‘Bijamantra’ of Hlim, Slim, Klim is 
identified with Balabhadra, Subhadra and Jagannatha, respectively. Meditation and 
Yogic trance on the ‘Sahasta Cakra’ (thousand-petalled lotus symbolizing the mind) or the 
‘Hrdaya Cakra’ (twelve-petalled) would bring attainment and union with Him. Seldom 
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does one meet with so powerful a conception of synthesis and regeneration. Puri is the 
Jerusalem of the Hindus and its king is the mobile Vishnu (Calanti Vishnu). The actual 
king is but a ‘Rauta’ (first servitor) of the Lord. Jagannatha, the oldest deity in the world, 
continues to be worshipped while his many contemporaries have receded into 
retrospective parlance either in the labyrinths of history or corridors of museums. 


TRANSCENDING SECTARIANISM 


Vadanta speaks of ‘no investment’ and science speaks of ‘no stability’ Both being 
relative, the universe appears as a reality that is immutable as well as in a flux. The Lord 
of the universe, Jagannatha, is inside and independent of the flux. The process of 
transfusion of the Lord into his own creation is both symbolic and unique. The 
Purusottama is thus a supreme wonder—representing the Vedic symbolism with all its 
characteristics and essence. The Upanishads speak of Brahman as without hands, feet 
and ears and still capable of movement, hearing and knowing everything. The Jagannatha- 
triad is a symbolic expression of this omniscience, omnipresence and omnipotence—in 
a word, the excrescence of Hindu philosophy. Jagannatha has been the object of universal 
deification and ultimate reverence, over a cycle of centuries and He may, thus, be 
deemed as the final frontier for all seekers of spiritualism irrespective of sectarian 
classifications of Buddhism, Jainism, Saivism, Shaktism, Vaisnavism, etc. Every sect, 
even amidst all internal schisms and strains has from time to time, deputed its sages 
and savants to get exclusive deification of Jagannatha for itself but has failed to entangle 
him in its philosophical cobwebs, for he transcends all sectarian barriers in his 
‘Sanatana’ lustre. The example includes a galaxy inclusive of Sankara, Ramanuja, 
Madhva, Nimbarka, Vallabha, Chaitanya, Nanak, Sankardev, Ram Das and perhaps 
Kabir, Tulasidas and Mirabai, too the vestiges of whose memory are still reverberating 
in the monasteries of their respective sects at Puri. 

Sankaracharya’s visit to Puri is authenticated by his establishment of the 
Gobardhan Math; the “Guru Parampara” lexicon that lists 144 successors to the seat of 
‘Sankaracharya of Puri’, has composition of Jagannathastakah dedicated to Lord 
Jagannatha and the training for eligibility as servitors of the Temple to the priests 
imparted by the Math. Sankara prescribes two phases of life of the ‘Jeevan Mukta’ 
(Seeker of God-realization). It is either samadhi or mystic trance when he turns inward 
and loses himself in Brahman, or the condition known as Vyutthana or reversion to 
common life when the spectacle of the world returns but does not delude the practitioner 
since he has, once for all, realized its metaphysical falsity. Thus divinity should not be 
held apart from humanity, and so, in the larger interest of the latter, Sankara advocated 
Vyutthana and established Maths. The Gobardhan Math at Puri thus came into being. 
Sankara is the solitary example, among the legions of saints and reformers visiting 
Onssa, of being deified and his image inserted into the ‘Ratnabed?’ the main pedestal of 
worship. Henceforward, the head of the Gobardhan Math was to preside over the 
Muktimandapa (seat of philosophical and spiritual discourses and practices inside the 
temple), whenever this highest council of the temple assembled. The ‘Smarta’ influence 
helped Jagannatha dharma to devolve and develop the process of synthesis. 
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The Vaisnavite saint, Narahari Tirtha, was attached to the Jagannatha temple and 
one of his pupils was the custodian of offerings at the Simhachalam temple. Saint, 
Ramanujacharya came under the spell of Jagannatha at Puri and started the ‘Srivaisnava’ 
sect, installing Goddess Laxmi in the temple, setting up the Alarnath temple near 
Brahmagiri in the suburbs of Puri as an adequate substitute of public veneration during 
the fortnight of Jagannatha’s seclusion from the public, the Emar Math in front of the 
temple and advocating a monotheism replete with immanentism through such postulates 
and concepts as ‘ Prapattr’ , ‘Bhaktt’, ‘ Pratayam’, ‘Bheda’, ‘Antima Smrut?’ and ‘Moksha’. Sri 
Vaigsnavism of Ramanuja regarded Narayana as the supreme Lord, established the 
identity of Jagannatha as Narayana and thus developed the cult of Laxmi-Narayana at 
Puri. The sixteen-syllabled hymn for the triad as well as the introduction of cooked 
offerings of Mahaprasada came as refreshing changes in the ritualistic tradition of the 
temple. The Pancaratra system of worship also came to be endorsed by Vishnuswami, the 
illustrious Vaisnaba saint of south India, at Puri. It was left to the pioneer-scholar of 
Orissa, poet Jayadeva (mid-twelfth century), to initiate the Radha-Krishna concept in 
Puri through his monumental Sanskrit treatise Geeta Govindam. It is as original as the 
Hari-Hara cult and Nrsimha cult at Puri. The latter two were offshoots of Sankara’s 
influence for a harmonious synthesis with Jagannatha Dharma. The ‘Gopinatha’ cult gained 
credence in Orissa as a sequence to Jayadeva. 

By the thirteenth century, the worship of the Sun had also come to be incorporated 
into the fold of Jagannatha Dharma. The Car Festival, in vogue at Pun for two millennia 
now, came during that time to be described as ‘Ravi Ratha’ and the resurgence of Sun 
worship was apotheosized in the construction of the Konark temple. Subsequently, the 
‘axial-era’ of Jagannatha Dharma came during the following three centuries when the 
feeling of the devotion was stirred to find anew the authentic in it. Interestingly, one of the 
pivotal members of the inaugural ‘Khalsa’ of Guru Govind Singh was a man from Puri, 
Himmat Rai by name. Jagannatha-triad is worshipped at Puri not only as the supreme or 
absolute, but also as a synthesis of the five principal deities of the Hindus, namely, 
Vishnu, Siva, Durga or Shakti, Surya and Ganapati. Four kinds of modes of worship, i.e. 
Vedic, Puranic, Tantric and Saora, are current in His temple since he is associated 
intricately with the Vedic Hindus, Buddhists, Jainas as well as the aboriginal tribes. 

The travel diary of Amir Ali, a person who came all the way to visit the Jagannatha 
temple (during the sixteenth century) speaks intensely of communal harmony and 
universal brotherhood of man as practised at Puri. The mahaprasada—brotherhood stems 
from the fact that in the temple, Muslims and Hindus and people of high and low caste 
share the ‘mahdaprasada’ from the same plate together in a symbolic gesture to reveal 
that no artificial barrier can separate one from another on grounds of caste, creed, 
status or religious affinity. The cumulative impact is a valid humanistic and secular 
appeal from Asoka and Kharavela to the aquarian gospel and Amir Ali. It ranges from 
the universal appeal of Mahaprasada to the specificities of caste-transcending division of 
labour of ‘Chhatisaniyoga’ (thirty-six categories of equally indispensable servitors below 
the king who is the foremost servitor or ‘Adya Sevak’)—all subsuming and transcending 
the non-Vedic hurdles of caste and community for an indispensable contemporaneous 
relevance. No wordy war among seekers of moksha can belittle it or limit its expansive 
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consciousness, united through mutual participation and permeating all manifest 
phenomena in practical reality as well as through neural connections. Where else in the 
world can one find such tuners of the all-prevading field of cosmic awareness or such 
pragmatic response to obvious needs of existence? Significantly, the adhesion of the 
people to Jagannatha makes it impossible for them to locate him outside themselves. 
The famous Car-Festival of the deities, when million throng outside the temple to drag 
the chariots of the three deities, is but a glaring reflection of this anthropic cosmological 
principle, helping an overall connection between the primary realities that constitute the 
world, i.e. the unified field and consciousness. 


SECULAR TRADITION 


It would be highly pertinent to make specific mention of the richness of secular tradition 
of Orissa which is both supportive and adjunctive. It is integral to Orissa, fostered since 
the ancient times. The sixteenth century work of Ghulam Hussain Salim, ‘Riyaz-us- 
Salatin’ may be quoted in this context, here in Purusottam, Hinduism unlike their 
practice elsewhere, eat with the Muslims and other races; all sorts of cooked food sell 
in the Bazar and Hindus and Muslims buy them and eat together and drink together” 
Further, a Persian Sanand (1711-12), preserved in the State Museum, speaks of a land- 
grant for Lord Gopinatha made by Zamindar Mirza Wali Baig. Similar examples abound, 
like the Qadm Rasool at Cuttack and Balasore which were originally consecrated as joint 
prayer-halls of the Muslims and Hindus. A well at Cuttack carries the tacit inscription 
that it was dug by a Muslim by the side of the highway to Puri so as to help the Puri-bound 
pilgrims quench their thirst. The construction of the twenty-two steps to the Puri temple 
and the pillar at Qadm Rasod in Cuttack bear ample background-testimony to the 
communal rapport that is both traditional and constantly gaining in stature. Certain 
other examples may be cited in this regard to substantiate it further. Till now the Muslim 
‘Dalabehera’ of Manikgoda village in Puri district continues to be the chief patron of the 
festival of Durga Puja there, without whom the festival cannot be held. The ‘jananas 
(prayer-songs exclusively addressed to Jagannatha) composed by the Muslim poet 
Salabega are among the most popular ones in Orissa. The travel accounts of the Persian 
pilgrim, Amir Ali, the details of journey by foot from Midnapore to Puri, his visit inside 
the sanctum sanctorum of the Temple, taking of Mahaprasada and beholding the deities in 
a sense of awe and devotion speak volumes for the non-communal traditions. A monastery 
in Puri, Kabir Chaura by name, still dishes out watered rice to Muslim and Hindu 
pilgrims alike. Thus, unlike elsewhere, the historical vision has never contracted in 
proportion to the expanding historical horizon. The Oriya culture is yet to narrow its field 
of vision of cultural harmony to see it through blinkers or as a U-boat commander. This 
culture has withstood the vicissitudes of modern distortions primarily because social 
attitudes have been flexible towards its sustenance. Needless to say, communal harmony 
is absolute in Orissa and the clarion-call which Asoka had issued here, about two 
thousand years ago, for peace and harmony still tolls here for every Indian today. The 
lesson that it teaches is, thus, that the degree of social diversity may vary but diversity 
is the norm of every society, therefore such cultural activity is a social prerequisite for 
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accommodating the conflicts that might stem from that diversity. This contributes 
substantially to the contours of a coherent picture of the vast panorama that is India. 

As such Orissa is a rare example of a cultural continuum and an inextinguishable 
philosophical resolve for humanist traditions that appear quite credible from 
contemporary view-points. It has retained a cultural identity more prominent than political 
tradition, though periodical political stability and economic vitality have largely 
contributed to the growth of that culture. The political tradition of consecration of the 
kingdom or state to the state-deity (‘/agannathasya Samrajyah’) and the consequent moral 
imperatives entailed on citizenship would make Kautilya, Plato and the Holy Roman 
Empire pale into insignificance. Ironically, too, the tradition of coalition government 
(intermittent in Orissa since 1941) is a modern political contribution of Orissa to 
national politics. 


EDUCATION 


In the field of education, Orissa’s contributions traditionally, to the national mainstream 
have been substantial. The Sanskrit words, Vidya and Siksha denote study, learning and 
acquisition of knowledge. Vedic education is a very ancient tradition in Orissa, though 
there is a birth of documentary evidence prior to the fourth and fifth century Bc. The 
Brahmins of Orissa invariably belong to the ‘Kanva Sakha of Sukla Yajurveda’. From 
among the innumerable palm-leaf manuscripts of hoary antiquity luckily available till 
today, quite a good number of complete and authentic manuscripts of Paippalada Samhita 
have come to the fore. Brahmins of the Paippalada branch of Atharva Veda were scarcely 
seen outside Orissa. Hence there is every likelihood that this Samhita and its allied 
literature has been composed in Orissa. The Paippalada branch, later, spread out to 
other parts of the country, particularly to Gujarat, Karnataka and the adjoining areas of 
Bihar and Bengal. The twenty books (Kandas) of this Samhita contain specific chapters 
on Paustika (promote welfare), Santika (efface evil), Vasya (subjugation), Mohan 
(bewilder), Starmbhana (cripple), Dvesana (hatred), Marana (death), Akarshana (attract) 
and many other topics of philosophy and rituals. Twenty books of the Kanva branch have 
so far been discovered in Orissa. Similar and as yet unpublished manuscripts on Gayatn, 
Kumarabodhini, Advaita and Amritavidya, etc. are lucky to have been preserved. Hundreds 
of inscriptions dating between the third century Bc and eleventh century AD and belonging 
to Orissa, ‘have been published’; most of these speak of the reading, writing and teaching 
of the Veda, Puranetihasa, Dharmasastra, Nyaya, Yoga, etc. through the ages. It, therefore, 
can be assumed logically that Vedic education, interrupted in Orissa from the sixth to 
fourth centuries BC due to the pre-eminence of Buddhism and Jainism, had evolved 
through a glorious trail in Orissa right into modern times. The land grants made to 
Vedic institutions and scholars as well as to Sanskrit tolls is a healthy reflection of the 
laudable process of dissemination of knowledge and till now there has been no 
perceptible laxity in its spread. The richness and catholicity of Orissa’s educational 
heritage can be gleaned from Kharavela’s times when kings and princes were made to 
qualify in the study of correspondence (/ekha), currency (rupa), accountancy (gananda) 
and law and jurisprudence (vyavahara, vidhi). Kharavela’s inscription speak of royal 
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patronage of brahmins, Buddhists and Jaina teachers. The ‘Mukta Mandap’ (perverted 
to Mukti Mandap) inside the Jagannatha Temple was an open-air theatre (Khula manch) 
for religious discourses and philosophical dialogues and debates. This significant 
contribution especially is reflected in and through the national school at Satyabadi (1909 
to 1921). Set up indigenously as a cheap residential school for nationalist and vocational 
(work-based) purposes and stealing a march over such contemporaneous experiments 
at Santiniketan and Dacca, this school was the cradle of nationalism, spring-board for 
individual economic sustenance, and the nursery of charity, humanism and versatility 
imbued with a sense of intense nationalism and historical revivalism. 


LITERATURE 


Orissa’s literary corpus has consistently blazed a glorious trail of creativity, originality 
and humanism. Orissa is the birth-place of the Pali language. Sanskrit literature has 
traditionally been the forte of the Orissan literary heritage. The Paippalada Samhita and 
Jaydeva’s Geeta Govindam apart, Orissa is famous for its school of dharmasastras which 
stipulated the higher and nobler modes of life and codes of conduct. From 600 Bc to AD 
200 formed the initial phase when the Sutras, Srauta and Grhya rites came to be written 
and compiled. The next five centuries saw the dharmasastras being written in the form of 
verses. From Ap 700 till 1800, commentaries on the old Smriti works and ‘Nibandhas 
came to lexicography tradition. Customs, fairs and festivals typically reflect the 
specificities of the Orissan region. A long trail of 54 Smriti writers beginning with 
Satananda Acharya (mid eleventh century) to Balunki Pathi (eighteenth century) wrote 
with contrite precision about the spirit of the age as reflected during the Ganga, Gajapati 
and later periods, their works totalling (26 + 28 + 36) 90 in number. During the British 
period, seven more writers came to add nine more works to the existing stockpile of 
dharmasdastras. 

The topics covered and discussed exhaustively in all these works include mainly 
the following: ‘Asauca’ involving the impurities associated with birth and death and the 
remedies; ‘Acara’ as a catalogue of traditions and customs as well as fifty-five prescribed 
practices; Ahnika involving the ‘dos’ and ‘don’ts’ of daily practices from sun-rise to sun- 
set; ‘Kala’ determining the auspicious and inauspicious moments and occasions; Dana 
detailing acts of charity; Pratishta involving formal consecration of shrines and divinities; 
Prayaschitta or the penance to be undertaken for expiation of sins whether inadvertently 
or knowingly committed; Bhakti or devotion and/or passionate attachment whether of the 
materialist or the sufferer or of the wise or of the seekers of knowledge; Yajna or 
sacrifices irrespective of whether these are minor or major in nature; Vrata or observance 
of some rules of conduct for specific occasions; Suddhi involving the process undertaken 
for purification of animate and inanimate objects; Santi involving propitiatory rites to 
immunize oneself from the wrath of nature and divinities; Sraddha or the ceremony 
performed to propitiate the ancestors through fire-sacrifice; offering of food and 
appeasement of the brahmins; Rajadharma or the discharge of executive (prasasana) and 
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judicial (vyavahara) by the king. This can also be extensively gleaned from Gajapati 
Prataparudradeva’s monumental treatise entitled sarasvativilasa, and samskara involving 
purificatory acts for self-mortification and transcendence. The precepts and concepts of 
practical morality, as specified in the subjects of the Orissan school of dharmasastras, 
are very comprehensive and all these put a premium on duties and relegate to second 
place the concept of rights in typical Indian tradition. The Oriya language evolved from 
‘Odri (Magadhi) Apavramsa of fifteenth century. Prior to this the Sanskrit works 
predominantly scientific and consistently brilliant, ranged from texts like Geeta Govindam, 
Sahitya Darpan, Ekavati, Saraswativilasam, Kapila and Paippalada samhitas, etc. The Oriya 
works of Sarala Das and the highly knowledgeable Panchasakha modern and post- 
modern works are testimony that the vernacular literature of Orissa too has highly 
enriched the national cultural and literature. This commenced as a process from 
‘Panchasakha’ and Chaitanya; the ‘Prabandham’ tradition set to tune by Jayadeva; the text 
book-cum-literature of the three pivots, Fakir Mohan Senapati, Radhanath Ray and 
Madhusudan Rao; the patriotic literature of Chandan Hazuri; the output in different 
genres of prose, poetry, drama—‘ Chhanda’, ‘Janana’ ‘Chaupadt, ‘Champu', ‘Chautisa’, 
‘Yatra’, ‘Suanga’ and ‘Leela’, etc. as well as tribal literature. All these constitute a 
compendium emerging from the fertile soil of Orissa for a remarkable bumper harvest. 

Specific attention may here be drawn to the patriot-poet Chandan Hazuri. This 
selfless ‘panda’ from Puri managed the liaison among Laxmibai, Tantia Tope, Nana 
Saheb and a host of others, leading the flow of information from ‘Hazan’ bridge to 
Kanpur regiment during the revolt of 1857, though he was no victim of ‘doctrine of lapse’ 
or any other British policy. He lodged complaints against the atrocious foreign yoke, in 
the form of prayers, before Lord Jagannatha. He did so decades before the Anand Math. 
Similarly rich is the patriotic tradition of Buxi Jagabandhu Bidyadhar, the apostle of the 
‘Paik’ rebellion against the British in 1817, four decades before the similarly-oriented 
larger Indian revolt of 1857. Veer Surendra Sai was another such patriot of western 
Orissa (in 1857). 


ART, ARCHITECTURE AND SCULPTURE 


The Orissan example is unique in the field of art and architecture. The Kalingan school 
and style of architecture, resplendent in and through the Jagannatha, Konark and Lingaraj 
temples, are poetries in stone, unique in attraction and seductive in charm. The style 
emerged in the eleventh century not as a fusion of the northern and southern styles as any 
impatient scholar may deduce, but as an original and developed form that pales 
everything else into insignificance. These were born out of the “Silpa Sashtras”, as was 
established by reference to the traditional texts like Bhuban Pradipa, Silpa Prakash, Bastu 
Sutra Upanishad, Silparatnakosh and Silpa Sarini. The curvilinear “Vimana” of “Rekha Deula” 
and the integral “Jagamohan” of “Pidha Deula” and half-a-dozen components of the top 
(“Mastaka”) of the “Jagamohan” namely, the “Bek”, “Ghanta”, “Anla”, “Khapun", “Kalash” 
and “Ayudha”, are as unique as they are exemplary, Orissa had its own canons of 
architecture and the burgeoning hagiology of its temple and monuments also substantiate 
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patronage of brahmins., Buddhists and Jaina teachers. The ‘Mukta Mandap’ (perverted 
to Mukti Mandap) inside the Jagannatha Temple was an open-air theatre (Khula manch) 
for religious discourses and philosophical dialogues and debates. This significant 
contribution especially is reflected in and through the national school at Satyabadi (1909 
to 1921). Set up indigenously as a cheap residential school for nationalist and vocational 
(work-based) purposes and stealing a march over such contemporaneous experiments 
at Santiniketan and Dacca, this school was the cradle of nationalism, spring-board for 
individual economic sustenance, and the nursery of charity, humanism and versatility 
imbued with a sense of intense nationalism and historical revivalism. 


LITERATURE 


Orissa’s literary corpus has consistently blazed a glorious trail of creativity, originality 
and humanism. Orissa is the birth-place of the Pali language. Sanskrit literature has 
traditionally been the forte of the Orissan literary heritage. The Paippalada Samhita and 
Jaydeva’s Geeta Govindam apart, Orissa is famous for its school of dharmasastras which 
stipulated the higher and nobler modes of life and codes of conduct. From 600 Bc to AD 
200 formed the initial phase when the Sutras, Srauta and Grhya rites came to be written 
and compiled. The next five centuries saw the dharmasastras being written in the form of 
verses. From AD 700 till 1800, commentaries on the old Smriti works and ‘Nibandhas’ 
came to lexicography tradition. Customs, fairs and festivals typically reflect the 
specificities of the Orissan region. A long trail of 54 Smriti writers beginning with 
Satananda Acharya (mid eleventh century) to Balunki Pathi (eighteenth century) wrote 
with contrite precision about the spirit of the age as reflected during the Ganga, Gajapati 
and later periods, their works totalling (26 + 28 + 36) 90 in number. During the British 
period, seven more writers came to add nine more works to the existing stockpile of 
dharmasastras. 

The topics covered and discussed exhaustively in all these works include mainly 
the following: ‘Asauca’ involving the impurities associated with birth and death and the 
remedies; ‘Acara’ as a catalogue of traditions and customs as well as fifty-five prescribed 
practices; Ahnika involving the ‘dos’ and ‘don'ts’ of daily practices from sun-rise to sun- 
set; ‘Kala determining the auspicious and inauspicious moments and occasions; Dana 
detailing acts of charity; Pratishta involving formal consecration of shrines and divinities; 
Prayaschitta or the penance to be undertaken for expiation of sins whether inadvertently 
or knowingly committed; Bhakti or devotion and/or passionate attachment whether of the 
materialist or the sufferer or of the wise or of the seekers of knowledge; Yajna or 
sacrifices irrespective of whether these are minor or major in nature; Vrata or observance 
of some rules of conduct for specific occasions; Suddhi involving the process undertaken 
for purification of animate and inanimate objects; Santi involving propitiatory rites to 
immunize oneself from the wrath of nature and divinities; Sraddha or the ceremony 
performed to propitiate the ancestors through fire-sacrifice; offering of food and 
appeasement of the brahmins; Rajadharma or the discharge of executive (prasasana) and 
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judicial (vyavahara) by the king. This can also be extensively gleaned from Gajapati 
Prataparudradeva’s monumental treatise entitled sarasvativilasa, and samskara involving 
purificatory acts for self-mortification and transcendence. The precepts and concepts of 
practical morality, as specified in the subjects of the Orissan school of dharmasastras, 
are very comprehensive and all these put a premium on duties and relegate to second 
place the concept of rights in typical Indian tradition. The Oriya language evolved from 
‘Odri (Magadhi) Apavramsa of fifteenth century. Prior to this the Sanskrit works 
predominantly scientific and consistently brilliant, ranged from texts like Geeta Govindam, 
Sahitya Darpan, Ekavati, Saraswativilasam, Kapila and Paippalada samhitas, etc. The Oriya 
works of Sarala Das and the highly knowledgeable Panchasakh@ modern and post- 
modern works are testimony that the vernacular literature of Orissa too has highly 
enriched the national cultural and literature. This commenced as a process from 
‘Panchasakha’ and Chaitanya; the ‘Prabandham’ tradition set to tune by Jayadeva; the text 
book-cum-literature of the three pivots, Fakir Mohan Senapati, Radhanath Ray and 
Madhusudan Rao; the patriotic literature of Chandan Hazuri; the output in different 
genres of prose, poetry, drama— Chhanda’, ‘Janana’ ‘Chaupad?, ‘Champu’, ‘Chautisa’, 
‘Yatra’, ‘Suanga’ and ‘Leela’, etc. as well as tribal literature. All these constitute a 
compendium emerging from the fertile soil of Orissa for a remarkable bumper harvest. 

Specific attention may here be drawn to the patriot-poet Chandan Hazuri. This 
selfless ‘panda’ from Puri managed the liaison among Laxmibai, Tantia Tope, Nana 
Saheb and a host of others, leading the flow of information from ‘Hazan’ bridge to 
Kanpur regiment during the revolt of 1857, though he was no victim of ‘doctrine of lapse’ 
or any other British policy. He lodged complaints against the atrocious foreign yoke, in 
the form of prayers, before Lord Jagannatha. He did so decades before the Anand Math. 
Similarly rich is the patriotic tradition of Buxi Jagabandhu Bidyadhar, the apostle of the 
‘Paik’ rebellion against the British in 1817, four decades before the similarly-oriented 
larger Indian revolt of 1857. Veer Surendra Sai was another such patriot of western 
Orissa (in 1857). 


ART, ARCHITECTURE AND SCULPTURE 


The Orissan example is unique in the field of art and architecture. The Kalingan school 
and style of architecture, resplendent in and through the Jagannatha, Konark and Lingaraj 
temples, are poetries in stone, unique in attraction and seductive in charm. The style 
emerged in the eleventh century not as a fusion of the northern and southern styles as any 
impatient scholar may deduce, but as an original and developed form that pales 
everything else into insignificance. These were born out of the “Silpba Sashtras”, as was 
established by reference to the traditional texts like Bhuban Pradipa, Silpba Prakash, Bastu 
Sutra Upanishad, Silparatnakosh and Silpa Sarini. The curvilinear “Vimana” of “Rekha Deula” 
and the integral “Jagamohan” of “Pidha Deula” and half-a-dozen components of the top 
(“Mastaka”) of the “Jagamohan” namely, the “Bek”, “Ghanta”, “Anla”, “Khapun”, “Kalash” 
and “Ayudha”, are as unique as they are exemplary, Orissa had its own canons of 
architecture and the burgeoning hagiology of its temple and monuments also substantiate 
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naturalism, idealism and splendidly perfect equipoise. The brick+temples of the early 
Christian era, the early traces of architectural styles from Puri, Jajpur, Bhubaneswar, 
etc.. the harmonious synthesis of the Nagara and Dravida styles and the parallel forging 
of the Kalingan style of the Ganga and Gajapati periods were harbingers of the 
architectural refinement that is unique to Orissa. 

The richness of the Orissan art and sculpture is scattered throughout the state, 
though particular mention may be made of the caves of Khandagiri, Udayagiri, Lalitgiri 
and Ratnagiri that acted as the spring-board for Buddhism and Jainism. The stupas and 
viharas, the cities and forts particularly those at Dhauli, Barabati and the 
‘Mahavijayaprasada’ of Kharavela still attract tourists and connoisseurs of architecture 
and are the theme of cocktail circuits and fine icons of bronze and stone abound in 
Orissa.’ The iconography of Orissa is also reflected today in various places of South and 
South-east Asia. While old styles of art and architecture still continue to be rich and 
vibrant, the emerging new styles of modern and post-structural art-forms of Orissa are 
now the craze of the foreign tourists and art-lovers. Mention may be made of a few 
Orissan handicraft treasures like the ‘Patta’ paintings of Raghurajpur, the cloth-paintings 
of folk significance which are ‘unique’ and without a ‘parallel in the history of any form 
of European painting; the applique-art of Pipili; the filigree works of Cuttack; the tribal 
handicrafts on wood and metal and other such miscellaneous items as terracotta and 
stone works, pottery, conch and horn art and brass and bell-metal decor. The handloom 
works of Barpalli, Sambalpur, Sonepur, Bolangir and the imaginative craftsmanship of 
the artisans of Berhampur also require special mention. Paintings of western Orissa, 
particularly from Ulapgarh, Ushakothi, Yogi matha and Sitabanji are living traditions, 
still most of these artists are self-taught, and that speaks of their fervent zeal for 
creativity. Orissa’s ‘bayanika’ group of weavers continue to bag international acclaim 
year after year. An old text, ‘Manasallasa’ speaks profusely of the textile products in the 
Kalingan style. Krutartha Acharya pioneered its resurgence in the last century and was 
honoured with the title of ‘Padmashri’ 


DANCE AND MUSIC (PERFORMING ARTS) 


While evoking the timeless within the realms of time, Odissi dance and music reverberate 
the ethos of Orissa’s past. Since the days of Kharavela when dance and music were in 
their pristine glory, the mystic rhythms of these twin art-forms not only have edited 
Onissa’s past but they also enliven the present and challenge the future. The Odissi form 
of dance and music, supposedly bequeathed by gods through their agents, owe their 
historical origin to the Odra-Magadhi tradition as wel! as to Bharata Muni’s Natya Sastra 
and Nandikeswara'’s Abhinaya Darpana. The Abhinayachandrik@ makes the ‘Odra’ form of 
dance famous in the display of emotions and sentiments. The frozen fluidity of the 
postures of Odissi dance, the sculpturesque poses and the bewitching enhancement of 
grace and poise can be traced to the motifs of Konark (1338-64) and the traditions of 
Devadasi dance to the demonstrative elegance for scores of their modern exponents 
across the globe. Dance still continues to enthral the viewer. From puppetry, bamboo- 
queen and shadow dancing to the cacophony of Pala and Daskathia is a heritage 
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bequeathed since remote times. Kharavela's concept of ‘ranjet? (entertainment of his 
subjects) is reflected in the dancing hall of Ranigumpha that depicts lavishly ornamented 
damsels in dance and music postures. The nachuni and gauni are rich traditions of 
professional female artists. For a time, when Saivism was predominant in the religious 
culture men took over dance from their female counterparts and started the ‘téndav’ and 
‘natray’ traditions. But from tenth century onwards, with the efflorescence of Vaisnavism, 
the dance-monopoly passed on to the Devadasis who became the pioneers of Odissi 
dance and music. Unlike elsewhere in India, the devadasi of Orissa is a virgin consecrated 
to God. Her purity and safety were protected adequately through officerial escorts like 
‘Mina Néayaka’ and body guards like ‘Dosandha niyoga’ History even records queen 
Padmavati opting to join the rank of ‘mahan’ (dancing damsels performing exclusively 
for Lord Jagannatha). Princesses like Chandrika were praised for their dancing skills. 
Plato was right when he said that the “models of music” affect “the very roots of social 
order” and condition “the laws of the state” The sophistication of dance and the 
simplicity of its accompanying music have helped these retain their original vitality till 
today. The sculptures of Odissi dance have been frozen poetry for generations of their 
beholders. The Chhow dance of Orissa, particularly originating from Mayurbhanj, is 
majestically emphatic and elegant. Like an infectious disease it has now come to engross 
the attention of most of Bengal, Chhatisgarh and Jharkhand. Also not lagging behind in 
popular reckoning and admiration are such other forms of folk-dance as Ghumra, Chadha, 
Ranappa, Sambalpun, Naga and Dalkhai dances. The Chaiti Ghoda Paik, Gotipua and Kela- 
Keluni, etc. are other popular dance-forms particularly attractive to the foreigners’ eyes 
because of their gay-abandon. 


‘KLING’: PAN-INDIANISM 


Apart from the cultural traditions of Orissa that have enriched the nation, its economy, 
trade and commerce also made a significant mark. The ‘Kling’ tradition represents the 
people of this state as the pioneers of India’s cultural, commercial and political sway in 
South-east Asia, Africa and Rome. Not only was Kalinga the most important part of India 
to the outside-world, Kalingan economy itself rested on the solid foundations of plenitude. 
The ‘Sadhava’ (trading-class) of Orissa was not only the architect of the effluence of 
Kalinga, he was the Indian ambassador to Bali and other parts of Indonesia, South-east 
Asia in general and China. The zebra gifted to the king of Orissa, as shown on the 
Konark panel, links Orissa with Africa. The Roman gold-coins and mints from the ruins 
of Sisupalgarh show that India had good contacts in the Mediterranean that continued 
till the age of mercantilism in Europe. The ‘Kling’ was the transporter of Buddhism to 
the outside world, particularly to South Asia, South-east Asia and the Far East. 

A Buddhist text describes the Bay of Bengal as the ‘Kalinga sea’ and the 
Raghuvamsa of Kalidas refers to the king of Kalinga as “the Lord of the sea” The ports 
of Paloura (referred to by Ptolemy in second century A.D.)}), Chelita-lo (Hiuen Tsang) 
and Pihunba (referred by the Jaina text Uttaradyana Sutra) were but a few of such naval 
outlets of India to the outside world. The first king of erstwhile Ceylon (now Sri Lanka) 
was the great-grandson of the king of Kalinga and thus Snilanka was the half-way house 
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to South-east Asia. Legends of Java in Indonesia mention, “20,000 families were sent to 
Java bv the prince of Kling. These people proposed and multiplied”. Java’s old name ‘Ho- 
ling’ was a Chinese name for Kalinga. The ‘ Kala-Makara and Kirtimukha ornaments still 
in fashion in Indonesia were exclusively imported from Kalinga. 


RICH RESOURCES 


Ivory-works. filigree works in silver, textile products, applique works, gems, stones, horn- 
works and rice are but a few of the rich merchandise from Orissa that made India 
famous in the outside world. That in ancient times, Kalinga monopolised trade and 
commerce in the Indian ocean and the Bay of Bengal was known as Kalinga-sea was 
reiterated in a Mahayana Buddhist text called Aryamanjusrimulakalpa. Kalinga, indeed, 
represented India in commerce. Relations with the West are also proved by the discovery 
of rouletted ware from Sisupalgarh and Tamluk. Interaction with Rome is also proved by 
the discovery of Roman coins. The giraffe panel at Konark denotes intercourse with 
Africa, Srilanka was christened into modernity by Kalinga, as were Java, Sumatra, 
Borneo, Bali, etc. Accounts of Cosmas (sixth century AD) speak of the sale of elephants 
to foreign lands from Kalinga which was famous for its elephant population. Ivory works, 
pepper, betel nut, precious stones and fine textile products were the articles of export. 
Rice and paddy of superior variety made their way to South-east Asia from Kalinga. 
Traditionally, Orissa has been rich in forest resources, far exceeding its optimum 
requirements till half a century ago. Agriculture traditionally flourished and cereals, 
pulse, oilseeds and cash-crops were surplus. The Iron of Orissa was famous alongwith 
manganese, coal, aluminium, etc. The livestock was also rich. Wang Ta Yuan (fourteenth 
century) was eloquent on the superior quality of Indian (Orissan) rice; ‘Manasollasa’, an 
ancient text, echoes this. The latter also speaks profusely of the textile products of the 
Kalingan style. The tradition still continues, as mentioned earlier. Kalidasa’s Raghuvamsa 
speaks of the speciality of Orissa’s coconut, Abul Fazl was enamoured of its betel-leaf, 
and Bhojaraja wondered with awe about its quality-iron. 

Yet, everything is both mutable and subject to decline. The sixteenth century saw 
a decline of trade, as well as commerce as well as the economy of Orissa consequent to 
the rise of the powerful Vijayanagar and Afghan kingdoms. Administrative and 
bureaucratic bunglings accentuated by the credibility-crisis of the pseudo-cultural- 
correctors led to the pauperization of primary producers. The vaunted mineral resources 
being imprudently managed and the much boasted about forests have come down to 
skeletal figures (9 per cent). 

Still, Orissa's culture is not so fragile as to succumb to such susceptibilities as a 
conspicuous absence of administrative fidelity to national interest or of sacral and 
selfless character of service. Its rich flora and fauna at Ushakothi, Similipal, 
Nadankanan, Tikarpara, Bhitarakaniska, Chilika (honeymoon and breakfast inlands 
included), Hirakud, Daringbadi, etc.; its waterfalls at Bagra, Duduma, Padhanpat, 
Harisankar, Nrusighanath, Khandadhar and the like, and its sulphur springs of Atri, 
Taptapani and Deulajhari are still centres of attraction. The fairs and festivals of Orissa 
continue to draw crowds to them, even if such social exchanges are too frequent. Till now 
the Oriya tradition in the field of science and mathematics, set to motion by the eminent 
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mathematician-cum-astronomer Samanta Chandra Sekhar through his monumental 
work, Siddhanta Darpan, continues to enthuse and engross. In the field of medicine and 
therapeutics, the tribal methods of medicine and magic as resuscitated by Laxman 
Mishra through ‘Atharvangirasa’ still evoke medical awe and wonder. The shrines and 
architectural monuments at Puri, Bhubaneswar, Konark, Kakatpur, Jagpur, Remuna, 
Aaradi, Bhadrakali, Panchalingeswar, Gupteswar, Huma, Khiching, Kalilas, Kalijal, 
Banpur, Sakhigopal, Cuttack, Kantilo, Banki, Taratarini. Vedavyasa and the Varahi- 
yogini temples at Ranipur-Jharial and Hirapur are marvels across the years. 


CONCLUDING OBSERVATIONS 


Orissa has a rich plethora and staggering variety of cultural material which is not only 
unique with its intrinsic worth and transcendent excellence but also has a fundamental 
affinity with the national identity. 

Today, Orissa is rich but, ironically, the Oriyas are poor. Moreover as our horizon 
is expanding, our historical vision is contracting. The Chhow dance, for example, stands 
exiled today from the soil of its origin. The glimmer of hope comes from the 
‘Mahaprasada’ and ‘Moksha’ as categorical imperatives and an occasional revelation 
that man has a transcendent dignity and perhaps, destiny—under the benign glitter of 
the obsidian eyes of Lord Jagannatha. 
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CHAPTER 28 


Orissa’s Folk Culture 


L.K. Mahapatra 


CONCEPTUAL FRAMEWORK 


ulture is the nodal concept in our present discourse. Most broadly put, culture is 

the man-made part of the- world of the total environment of man. Man has to 

adapt himself to his own creation, culture, as also to the other part of the world. 
He cannot avoid this imperative. 

Culture and civilization had been used interchangeably in the mid-nineteenth 
century by E.B. Tylor acknowledged to be the father of anthropology. His famous 
definition was “Culture or Civilization is that complex whole which includes knowledge, 
belief, art, morals, law, customs and any other capabilities and habits acquired by man 
as a member of society.” UNESCO had convened the World Conference on Cultural 
Policies in 1982, where 126 member states adopted a new and broader concept of 
culture, which almost coincided with the above anthropological definition of culture, and 
which went beyond the earlier concept restricted to education, science and the arts (cf. 
Netherlands National Commission for UNESCO, 1985). However, mid-twentieth century 
anthropologists, such as, Robert Redfield and his associates, built upon the archaeologist 
Gordon Childe’s differentiation of culture and civilization. While even the primitive 
peoples, as a matter of fact, all human groups since their emergence, had culture as the 
sine qua non and absolute marker of ‘human status'’, ‘civilization’ was conceived as a 
latecomer on the human scene—barely 7000 years back or so. Civilization was 
characterized by certain basic, universal features for example: the great increase in the 
size of the human settlement; central accumulation of capital through institution of 
tribute or taxation; monumental public works, such as palaces, temples, etc., the art of 
writing; the beginning of such exact and predictive sciences like arithmetic, geometry 
and astronomy; developed economic institutions with expanded foreign trade; fulltime 
technical specialists, with complex division of labour; a privileged ruling class; and the 
state, or the organization of society on the basis of residence or on the basis of kinship 
(cf. Childe 1950). Civilization is thus visualized as the antithesis of primitive society, 
designated as ‘folk society’ by Redfield, which consisted of very small, isolated, 
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homogeneous and self-sufficient little communities, with simple division of labour based 
on age and sex, personal relationships connecting men and familial or kinship ties, not 
based on political affiliation or contract. Under civilization, thinking became reflective 
and systematic, led by the reflective literati. 

In the primary phase of urbanization when civilization emerged, as hypothesized by 
Redfield and Singer (1954, excerpts in Teodor Shanin (ed.) 1971): 


a pre-ivilized folk society is transformed by urbanization into a peasant society 
and correlated urban center. It is primary in the sense that the peoples making up 
the pre~ivilized folk more or less share a common culture which remains the 
matrix too for the peasant and urban cultures which develop from it in the course 
of urbanization. Such a development, occurring slowly in communities not radically 
disturbed, tends to produce a “sacred culture” which is gradually transmuted by 
the literati of the cities into a “Great Tradition” Primary urbanization thus takes 
place almost entirely within the framework of a core culture that develops, as the 
local cultures become urbanized and transformed, into an indigenous civilization. 
This core culture dominates the civilization despite occasional intrusions of foreign 
peoples and cultures (Shanin: 344). 


When a folk society, pre-civilized, peasant or partly urbanized, is further urbanized 
by contact with peoples of widely different cultures from that of its own members, the 
secondary pattern of urbanization occurs. 


This secondary pattern produces not only a new form of urban life in some part in 
conflict with local folk cultures but also new social types in both city and country. 
In the city appear “marginal” and “cosmopolitan” men and an “intelligentsia”; in 
the country various types of marginal folk: enclaved, minority, imperialized, 
transplanted, remade, quasifolk, etc., depending on the kind of relation to the 
urban center (ibid. 345). The integration of the city and the country, which is rather 
effortless in the primary phase of urbanization, cannot rest on a basic common 
cultural consciousness or a common culture, for there is none. It will rest primarily 
on the mutuality of interests, the ‘symbiotic’ relations or other mechanisms of 
rapprochement (cf. ibd. 356). 


Within the civilization there was the great tradition of written sacred texts, which 
was articulated, refined, systematized and mediated by the learned priests and literati. 
This great tradition is contrasted with little traditions which were specifically localized 
in primitive little communities beyond the pale of civilization. However, when the primitive 
or folk became part of the civilization process, these little traditions and their cultural 
components provided the building materials out of which the Great Tradition was shaped 
and systematized. In other words, an indigenous civilization is one whose Great Tradition 
originates by a ‘universalization’ or a carrying forward of materials which are present in 
the Little Traditions which it encompasses (cf. Redfield and Singer, 1954). 

The transformed primitive people around the city but within the range of the 
expanding civilization are the people who were made half-converts to the city way of life, 


who provided taxes or tributes, and food surpluses or surplus labour for state or city. 
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These became the peasants within the sphere of civilization. The peasants are adjusted 
to city or civilizational trappings, including the written word, the higher gods, temples, 
priests, technical specialists, artists and entertainers, etc. The peasants are in a half- 
way house between the urban and primitive communities, the latter equated with folk 
society beyond the pale of urban communities and civilization (cf. Redfield, 1953). 

Foster (1953) finds that the peasants, historically speaking, have grown up in a 
symbiotic, spatialtemporal relationship with the more complex components of their 
greater society, i.e. the pre-industrial market and administrative city. This subordinate 
relationship produces political, cultural and often religious dependence as well. 

Redfield highlights another important dimension of the moral community that the 
pre-civilized primitive community, the peasant community and the city exhibited. He 
distinguishes between the moral order and the technical order. In the pre~civilized world 
of homogeneous little communities, the moral order was predominant and the technical 
order was rather sparsely developed. While the moral order is based on what is peculiarly 
human-sentiments, we-feeling, morality and conscience, the technical order results from 
mutual usefulness, from deliberate coercion, bonds of necessity or expediency or from 
the mere utilization of the same means. In the technical order, men are bound by things 
or are themselves things, whereas in the moral order, men are bound by bonds among 
men. Under the urban condition the technical order is vastly expanded in range and 
multiple varieties; but though “the moral orders suffer, new states of mind are developed 
by which the moral order undergoes transformation” Then, “there is a double tendency 
within the moral order. On the one hand, the old moral orders are shaken, perhaps 
destroyed. On the other, there is a rebuilding of moral orders on new levels.” Public or 
state-managed moral order with speculative thinkers now becomes ‘self-generative’; 
creation of a new moral order goes hand-in-hand with the development of the technical 
order. The moral community is expanded to include the diverse peoples, cultures and 
even moral systems under the state and civilization. In the peasant style of life, there is 
a ‘balanced adjustment’ between moral order and technical order. The peasantry has a 
system of values which is consistent, in the main, with those of the city people, with the 
market and the state (cf. Redfield, 1953). 

Other anthropologists and social scientists have, however, questioned Redfield's 
synonymity of ‘folk’ and ‘primitive’ categories. Writing on the folk culture, G.M. Foster 
takes it to be part and parcel of the civilization and the state, whereas the culture of the 
tribe is self-contained and complete in itself (cf. Foster, 1953). Foster even goes further 
when he says, “a folk culture may be thought of as a common way of life which 
characterizes some or all of the people of many villages, towns and cities within a given 
area” (1953: 170). Allan Dundes views the term ‘folk’ as referring to “any group of people 
whatsoever who share at least one common factor. It does not matter what the linking 
factor is—it could be a common occupation, language or religion—but what is important 
is that a group formed for whatever reason will have some traditions which it calls its 
own...” (1965: 2). 

Hence, for the purpose of the present paper, we shall adhere to the definition of 
peasant culture as also folk culture as a part-culture and the folk society as a part-society 
of the great society and civilization in which these concepts inhere, following the light of 


characterization of peasant culture and society by Alfred Kroeber (cf. 1948, 284). 
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As to the issue of folklore forming the major identifiable contents of this folk 
culture, we may adopt Professor Bascom's conceptualization: 


Folklore, to the anthropologists, is a part of culture but not the whole of culture. It 
includes myths, legends, tales, proverbs, riddles, the texts of ballads and other 
songs, and other forms of lesser importance, but not folk art, folk dance, folk 
music, folk costume, folk medicine, folk custom, or folk belief, all of these are 
unquestionably worthy of study, whether in literate or non-literate societies. All 
folklore is orally transmitted, but not all that is orally transmitted is folklore 
(Bascom, 1965). 


However, folk music drama, folk dance, fairs and festivals, folk entertainments, 
folk religion and magic, as also folk customs and traditions, will be considered here a 
part of our study of folk culture. In other words, 


The folk in this context always refers to the mass of ordinary people, largely 
illiterate and inarticulate, having traditional ideas, beliefs, customs, rituals and 
practices which are not systematized or coherently organized. Therefore, 
contradictions among them are evident. This does not mean that the written 
culture or the wisdom of the books is not reflected in, or mediated through folklore. 
In other words, folklore itself is a product of the interplay between the written 
culture and the locally or regionally prevalent indigenous culture (Das and 
Mahapatra 1993: vii-viii, 130). 


CIVILIZATION IN INDIA AND ORISSA 


It is common knowledge that there was civilization in India by the time the Aryans 
reached here. There was an indigenous ‘primary’ civilization, viz. the Indus Valley 
Civilization, which flourished about five thousand years ago. If we remember that the 
civilization in Vedic times was quite different from what was followed in the days of the 
Puranas, we could hardly question the fact that the Hindu civilization of India was the 
end product of a long-standing process of indigenous development. The ancient 
civilization of India was a product of indigenous component, as well as borrowed strands, 
elements and institutions from other countries like, Iran, Mesopotamia, Egypt, Greece, 
etc. We need not go into the details here but what was the most colourful combination of 
diverse peoples and cultures was brought into the vortex of the Mahabharata in fighting 
for some common causes and values. This vast drawing together of the Aryan, Dravidian 
and numerous tribal resources in men, materials, technology and knowledge, was 
symbolic of the process of building up of the Indian civilization. The tribal contribution 
and components were not the mean or the least part of the great Indian civilization. The 
Nishada, Dasa, Dasyu, Kirata, the pre-Aryan Janas (Ray, 1972), the autochthonous people 
of India, who could be easily taken as the still unassimilated tribal peoples of India, 
constituted the substantial population of India. 

We are not surprised, therefore, to find cultural and racial continuities in India as 
basic features from the days of the Indus Valley Civilization. Think of the cow worship, 
tree worship, mother goddess worship and Pashupati cult, Yoga and even the linga or 
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phallus worship, which are traced by most scholars to have originated and spread from 
the Indus Valley Civilization centres. The gap between the cow-eating tribes and the cow- 
worshipping tribes of ancient texts and in present-day India, is not in any way lesser than 
the cultural hiatus between the cow-sacrificing civilization of the Vedas and the cow- 
worshipping and horse-meat avoiding civilization of the Puranas. 

The marriage of cross-cousins in western Orissa, which is an anathema in the rules 
governing eligibility in marriage among the Aryans, as also in Dharmashastras, is popular 
there. It is most probably due to the political and numerical dominance of the Gond 
tribal chiefdoms in those regions. Kamakhya, the famous centre of the Shakta cult near 
Guwahati (Assam), is reputedly a Khasi tribal goddess and cult centre. To this day many 
gods like Sri Jagannatha of Puri, Sri Lingaraja of Bhubaneswar and Sri Nursinghaswamy 
of Simhachalam are acknowledged to be of Savara tribal origin. Almost everywhere in 
Orissa, the Shiva phallus has been worshipped by tribal or lower caste priests since time 
immemorial. It goes to the credit of Indian civilization that diverse gods and goddesses, 
rituals, religions, customs and social institutions, whether within or outside the varna- 
caste system, were not suppressed, even if these were often looked down upon as un- 
Aryan. 

Hutton, the famous author of Caste in India (1961), veteran anthropologist and 
former Census Commissioner of India, was so overwhelmed with these facts that he 
drew many parallels between popular Hinduism and tribal religions. The animal 
sacrifices, votive offerings, spirit possession, worship of animals, plants and other 
objects, the anthropomorphic nature of gods and spirits, magical beliefs and practices, 
etc. offer only a few examples of the basic similarities between the two. The tribal 
derivation can be easily documented by taking a census of regional gods and goddesses 
in the villages and towns of Orissa, where the priests are traditionally the local tribesmen. 
And these gods, goddesses, and the fasts and festivals in their honour, are as much 
important for the so-called non-tribals as for the tribals in the region. 

As a sequel to such perspectives of the process leading to the emergence and 
development of civilizations of the world and by drawing parallels between Hindu society 
and culture at the village and the regional levels, anthropologists have come to the view 
that most of the tribal cultures found in India have been involved and used in the process 
of building up the great mosaic, the variegated fabric of civilization in India. In fact, 
some like Hutton go to the extreme of holding them up as the residues of culture building 
materials, which were not absorbed, systematized or refashioned in the civilizational 
process in India. The tribal cultures of India were, in other words, rather like the essence 
yielding plants, from which the cultural essence had been extracted to fill the pool of 
civilization of India. This view is inescapable, if we rightly emphasize the indigenousness, 
the Indian-ness of our civilization. To give you one example, the tribal music of Birabhum 
area in West Bengal has been shown by Purnima Sinha to be directly ancestral to some 
raga/ ragini of the classical North Indian style. That is, there is sometimes a continuum 
from the tribal music through folk music to classical music. Similarly, the court level 
Chhow dance traditions in Mayurbhanj and Seraikela princedoms have been found by 
Nagendra Nath Mohapatra to be based on the Chhow at the village level among tribesmen 
and on a tittle more sophisticated chhow at the regional level. There, unfolds the process 
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of the growth of a classical tradition of chhow during the last two hundred years or so (cf 
Mohapatra. N.K. and Mahapatra, L.K., 2003). 

This civilizational process is, however, not unidirectional. The tribal cultures, out of 
which the civilization emerged and grew, were in turn influenced and changed by their 
own end-product, the civilization. This resulted in the induction of the concept of 
reincarnation, which itself was a ratification of the widely prevalent tribal concept of 
transmigration of souls; the concepts of papa and punya re-entered and replaced the 
naive moral values of punishment for wrongs committed against the gods and spirits. 
Tribal headmen were elevated to the status of chieftains and kings; and division of 
labour by age, sex and ethnic groups was transmuted to caste-like occupational structure, 
arranged in a hierarchy; and concepts of purity and pollution and even of untouchability, 
infiltrate the tribal society. For example, the Saora of Gajapati and Rayagada districts 
have developed caste-like endogamous groups with occupational specialization in 
blacksmithy, weaving, basketry, brasswork, etc. Similar caste-like specialized sections 
have been reported from among the Kondh in blacksmithy, pottery, basket-making-cum- 
weaving (cf. Behura, 1997). 

True to the spirit of secondary phase urbanization and expansion of civilization in 
the Orissa region, especially in tribal areas, there was a penetration of the intrusive 
culture of the Aryanized lowlands, giving rise to potential estrangement and conflicts 
with the local tribal peoples who ‘owned’ the territory and were dominant in all respects. 
This conflict situation was subdued or circumvented by the people intruding from the 
plains adapting themselves to the tribal culture, in the case of customs, rituals, and 
language as also life rhythms. This process has been called ‘tribalization’ which occurred 
almost pari passu with the partial Hinduization of the Kondh and Saora themselves. 

This rather cyclical process of give and take between the tribal cultures and the 
ancient, yet growing civilization in India, on the other was a wide-spread phenomenon. 
For a large majority of the tribal peoples in India, except in the northeastern frontier 
regions, where the tribal groups in most cases were rather recent immigrants into Indian 
territory, the tribal heritage in the traditional Indian civilizations perhaps holds some 
mysterious charm of kinship and continuity, and this enables them to approach the 
mainstream of Indian society with some confidence and trust. 

It is, therefore, significant that a large number of tribal groups in Orissa, whether 
speaking Dravidian or the Munda family of languages, have replaced, in some of their 
sections, their tribal language in favour of Orissa’s regional language, or have turned 
bilingual (Mahapatra B.P., 1997). A few tribal groups in Orissa such as the hill Kharia 
of Mayurbhanj, the Bathudi of Mayurbhanj and Keonjhar or the Bhuiyan of northern 
districts do not know any other language besides Oriya since late nineteenth century or 
the early decades of the twentieth century when they were first reported upon by adminis- 
trators or anthropologists. 

When understood in this perspective, the process of transformation of Orissa’s 
tribal cultures has proceeded far, in almost all cases, towards becoming folk cultures 
within the civilization. The exception to this exist in the remote interiors in the 
Mayurbhanj Similipal hills, Keonjhar Juang Pirh, southeastern hills of Sundargarh 
district, some inaccessible regions in Phulbani-Kondhmal district, adjacent hill regions 
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of Rayagada district, interior hill regions of Gajapati, Malkangiri and Koraput districts 
and in the outlying interior hill regions of Nawarangpur and Nawapara (Nuapara) 
districts, there are some very ‘primitive tribal groups’, who have mostly retained their 
tribal languages and many social institutions and cultural practices which align them 
more with the pre-civilized peoples without intimatic interaction with the state or market 
systems. Even then there are exceptions in these interior hill areas; for the hill Kharia of 
Similipal hills, a ‘primitive tribal group’, do not know any language other than Oriya and 
have the tradition of having their princedom and hill forts. The hill Bhuiyan of Keonjhar 
and Sundargarh districts, who are identified as ‘primitive tribal group’, are very much 
part and parcel of the local state system and have been credited with political support 
for launching the princes in the respective princedoms. The Gond in many western and 
northern districts had their own chiefdoms and had progressed far towards Hinduization, 
so much so that all the priestly castes including Brahmans serve them. Similarly, the hill 
Bhuiyan as also other Bhuiyan groups are accorded high ritual status by the Hindu 
princes, mostly because of the dominant tribals’ political support for state formation 
and polity management. Most of the tribal groups in Orissa have eschewed beef-eating, 
pig-rearing and other ritually defiling customs and institutions which have brought them 
into the fold of the locally dominant Hindu castes. 


LITTLE TRADITIONS: UNIVERSALIZATION AND PAROCHIALIZATION 


The Little Traditions of the rural society, of the assimilated or enclaved or acculturated 
tribal communities, or of the relatively homogeneous slum or ‘bast? population from 
Orissa or people from Orissa working in tea estates in Assam are examples of rural folk 
culture, transplanted or remade, outside Orissa. Such little Orissas, like little Bihars, 
have been reported in anthropological and sociological studies of these urban 
communities. The rituals, festivals, fasts and feasting and even games and sports, etc. 
as are commonly practised in different regions of Orissa, are sought to be replicated in 
their new neighbourhoods. The Jagannatha cult, though originally derived from the little 
traditions of worship by the Savara tribe, has been sanskritized by Brahman priests and 
the rajas at Puri, the pivotal seat of the Lord; but it has also undergone universalization by 
being elevated to the supreme godhead of the Hindu religionists as a whole. Indeed, 
Jagannatha has been identified as Vishnu, the supreme lord of the universe, in his 
penultimate avatar (incarnation), at least in the sacred lore of Geetagovinda of Jayadeva, 
who enhanced Vishnu’s identity further as Lord Buddha, another avatar. While this is a 
process of universalization, the cult has undergone the process of parochialization too, as 
in western Orissa, where each village celebrates the ratha yatra (car festival) of Lord 
Jagannatha in its own ways in emulation of the world renowned car festival of the Lord 
at Puri. Similarly, if the supreme godheads of the holy Trinity—Vishnu, Shiva and 
Brahma, belong to the Great Tradition, their worship has been parochialized in the little 
traditions for the last two hundred years or so in Orissa by holding the Trinatha mela on 
the roadside or under a tree or any convenient place where even the Indian hemp (ganja) 
is offered to the gods and shared smoking occurs among the devotees to the 
accompaniment of bhajan recitals with the khanjani (tambourine) instrument. 
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It is necessary here to briefly introduce these two concepts. Universalization is the 
process of carrying forward of materials already present in Little Traditions by 
identifying and restructuring them with the sacred lore or gods of the Great Tradition of 
Hinduism. The downward spread and consequent transformation of Great Traditional 
rituals. gods or goddesses to be adapted to local festivals, rituals, etc. is a process of 
parochialization. Mckim Marriott has very lucidly developed these concepts in his study of 
Kishan Garhi in an old cradle of Hindu civilization of the Ganga-Jamuna Doab. He finds 
that both little communities and greater communities are mutually necessary conditions 
for each other’s existence in their present forms. The Great Tradition has achieved, 
through the festivals, an integrated position in village life over about three thousand 
years of Sanskritization. Even then, out of 270 festivals of the Hindu religious year in the 
list of Underhill, only eleven are observed here, and from Swami Sivananda'’s list of 
thirty-five all-India Hindu festivals, only nine are observed. However, behind Sanskritic 
names and Great Traditional rationales, the festivals of Kishan Garhi contains much 
ritual which has no evident connection with the Great Tradition (cf. 1961: 198-199). 
Again, the elements of the great tradition do not appear to have entered village festival 
custom “at the expense of” much that is or was Little Tradition. “Instead, we see 
evidence of accretion and of transmutation in form without apparent replacement and 
without rationalization of the accumulated and transformed elements” (1961. 9201). 
However, the elements of both the Great and the Little Traditions are regarded there as 
old and indigenous (cf. ibid.). Mckim Marriott also finds another striking fact which 
highlights the differential absorption of Great Tradition elements like deities among 
castes. More than half of their deities are non-sanskritic, even though Kishan Garhi 
belongs to an original area of Brahman orthodoxy. Strangely, only forty-five percent of 
the deities worshipped by Brahmans are sanskritic, thirty-five percent of the deities 
worshipped by ten high castes below Brahman, and only fifteen and nineteen percent, of 
the deities worshipped by the low and the lowest castes respectively, are sanskritic 
deities (cf. 1961: 215). However, he traces “in the careers of the little-traditional deities 
worshipped in Kishan Garhi the elaboration, the refinement and the systematization 
of the cults as such towards more universal cultic forms” (1961: 219). 

A similar integration of Little and Great Tradition elements is exemplified in the 
Jagannatha cult, which has evolved as the magnetic central cult of Orissa with all 
aspects of regional cultural development: literary, scholarly, sculpture, painting, culinary, 
architecture, music, dance, astrology, caste traditions, defensive institution (akhara), 
other arts and crafts, and even political consolidation—all veering around this 
overwhelming presence in Orissa. The associated values of tribal heritage in this cult— 
the basic fraternity and equality of all men as devotees of the Lord, absence of 
commensal taboos among castes while partaking of the sanctified food offered to the 
Lord, the folk medicine administered to the god at the time of illness, and the divine 
directions in dreams, visions and miracles—are all integrated into the cult system. 
Here, the Little Traditions, associated with the Lord co-exist and are valued along with 
the elements of great tradition rituals and institutions introduced and mediated by the 
Brahman priests and the rajas from time to time. 

The worship of the village goddesses, goddesses of virulent and epidemic diseases, 


deified ancestors of villages, the local spirits of hills, gorges, rivers, etc., are all important 
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centres of Little Traditions, whether there are shrines or not, whether these are placed 
in the forest, roadside or under a banyan or other sacred or even sinister-looking trees. 
Sometimes Buddhist, Jaina, Shakta or other cult gods and goddesses are worshipped as 
Hindu deities. Villagers are often not unanimous as to their separate, sexual, sculptural 
or religious identities. 

However, not all goddesses of the Little Tradition are identified with deities of the 
Great Tradition. The patron or protective goddesses of the princely dynasties either 
housed in the palaces or forts, are often derived from the Little Tradition of the localities, 
but these are most often universalized and sanskritized to be aspects or incarnations of 
Great Tradition mother goddesses, affiliated to Chandi or Durga. These demand animal 
sacrifices frequently, especially on some Great Traditional ritual occasions like 
Dasahara. 

A very interesting and popular parochialization of the Great Tradition goddess, 
Lakshmi, wife of Vishnu, Lord Jagannatha, has taken place in Orissa. Lakshmi does not 
discriminate between her devotees on the basis of caste or ritual purity. The untouchable 
caste, Chandala, is especially abhorred in the Brahman society as despicable and one 
particular Chandaluni, who was a devout devotee of Lakshmi, and she was visiting and 
blessing her family. Lord Balabhadra, the elder brother of Lord Jagannatha, who is 
identified with Shiva, wanted to banish Lakshmi because of her defilement through 
association with scavengers and other untouchable people. Ironically, Shiva in the Great 
Tradition has always come to the assistance of all his devotees irrespective of their 
caste. 

Devotees undergo extreme physical austerities, often by piercing the tongue or 
other body parts, and walking over fire, etc. for redeeming their pledges to the goddesses 
or gods when their wish is fulfilled. In such little traditional rituals, often shamanistic 
spirit possession is held. The Hindu villagers do not stop in this quest for wish fulfilment 
with only Hindu deities. Even Muslim pirs are revered and prayers and offerings are 
deposited at their sacred sites for fulfilment of wishes. 

Animal sacrifices were common among tribal communities, to secure the favour of 
the gods and spirits, for success in life, agriculture and family crises, etc. Human 
sacrifice among the Kondh for higher fertility of crops was long since substituted by 
buffalo sacrifice or monkey sacrifice in some regions. But the deadly fear of becoming 
a victim for human sacrifice, even now perpetrated for all sorts of favours, including 
political success, and especially when there is any hurdle in completing a new 
construction: house, bridge, even temple, is so unnerving that in some interior parts of 
Orissa one may not be able to secure the services of someone to travel alone in 
unfrequented roads, forests or other such abandoned places. 


CULTURAL TRADITIONS IN ORISSA 


H.K. Mahtab, prominent historian of Orissa had observed in 1991: 


The shade of Aryan civilization is distinguishable in north India whereas in the 


south that of pre-Aryan Dravidian civilization is distinguishable. But Orissa is a 
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region lying between the north and the south, the synthesis has been so complete 
that the shades of two civilizations are not distinguishable. Thus, Orissa is the 
epitome of India as its culture developed in course of centuries as a result of action 
and reaction of pre-Aryan and Aryan civilization. At the initial stage when there was 
conflict between the two civilizations, there was a ban for the Aryans to come to 
Kalinga... (1991: 2). 


The process of reconciliation between the Aryan and the pre-Aryan civilizations 
started when Buddhism and Jainism—the two reformist religions, became the mass 
religions of India. Orthodox Brahmanism received a serious jolt when the general masses 
turned towards the above two religions. Buddhism and Jainism spread to Orissa soon 
after their inception. There are copious references in Buddhist and Jaina literatures to 
Kalinga and Utkal. 

Indeed, since prehistoric days the land of Orissa has been inhabited by various 
peoples. The Stone Age remains have been discovered along the Burhabalanga, the 
Brahmani and the Mahanadi rivers and its tributaries like the Tel. Recently, prehistoric 
remains have also been found in the interior of western Orissa and in the river valleys 
and plateaus of southern Orissa. Although the prehistoric communities cannot be 
identified, it is well known that Orissa had been inhabited by tribes like the Saora or 
Sabar (‘Suari’ according to Pliny, the Roman historian from the Mahabharata days). To 
this dav, the Saora in the hills and the Sahara and Sabar of the plains continue to be an 
important tribe distributed almost all over Orissa. In the earlier centuries, the proportion 
of the tribals to the general population in Orissa must have been much greater. As can 
be seen from successive censuses during the British rule, more and more tribal people 
returned to Hinduism and adopted Hindu manners, customs and rituals. A classic 
example of this penetration of Hindu influence may be given about the very primitive 
Bonda Parajas of Malkangiri district, whose women keep themselves tonsured right from 
their infancy. The explanation offered for this custom was Sita Devi’s curse from the 
Ramayana days. And these Bonda Parajas have always been infamous as aggressive 
raiders in the hill abodes, and had therefore no intimate contact with the Hindus of the 
valleys around. The influence of Hindu society was not restricted to the fields of religion 
and customs. It extended to the formation of caste-like social and occupational 
differentiation on the lines of the local caste system. 

Jt must have been felt that the tribal component of the population in Orissa, would 
become overpowering if allowed to remain too long outside the Hindu fold. And this 
could not be tolerated because Orissa forms a continuous link with northern, eastern, 
southern and central India. In this context, it is not surprising to find Indradyumna, the 
legendary king of north India, with whom all the gods were pleased and who could go to 
Brahmaloka in his mortal body, suddenly coming to Orissa to elevate an unknown god of 
the local tribe—Savaras, to the status of a supreme deity of the Hindus of India. Some 
other king might have made the attempt to elevate the local Shiva Linga, worshipped by 
the Savaras, to the status of a deity (lord Lingaraj) of all-India importance. It is also 
significant that the great anti-Buddhist saint, Shankaracharya is said to have visited 
Purushottama-Kshetra (Puri), one of the foremost sacred pilgrimage centres in the 


eighth century, and to have composed the famous Jagannathashtakam. A monastery 
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(math) established by him was shifted to Puri in the ninth century where it assumed 
tremendous importance in the management of temple rituals (Mishra, 1981: 151-152). 
The Shaiva king Yayati Keshari, perhaps the same as Mahashivagupta Yayati II of south 
Koshala, the doyen of the Somavamshi emperors of Orissa, who is alleged to have built 
the Lord Jagannatha temple at Puri and the Lord Lingaraja temple at Bhubaneswar, 
brought Veda-knowing Brahmanas from north India, held a famous public horse sacrifice, 
and re-established Brahmanism in Orissa in the tenth century. As a result, he is popularly 
designated Indradyumna II (Mishra, 1981: 30-32). 

The resurrection of Brahmanism was aided by the process of ‘universalization’ 
which, it appears, must have been a very ancient and recurrent process in the 
orthogenetic growth of Indian civilization. But this was especially imperative and 
expedient in the region known as Dandakaranya or Jharkhand, which was the hinterland 
of the Orissa coast, where the spread of the Jagannatha cult in the interior came in handy 
for holding the caste services as ritual obligations that are sacred and inviolable. To aid 
this process, the rajas, many of whom were tribal in origin, founded numerous Brahman 
villages in their princedoms. Therefore, it is not surprising that “in the Protected States 
of India few chiefs have retained their position as the paramount caste authority to such 
an extent as the chief of the Feudatory States of Orissa, a tract long isolated and 
untouched by modernizing influences” (O’Malley, 1932: 64-65). Whether this speculation 
is valid or not, the fact remains that most of the numerous and powerful tribes inhabiting 
the northern, western and southern hills and plateaus, such as the Bhuiyan, the Bathudi, 
the Gond, the Binjhal or Binjhwar, large sections of the Kondh and Savara, the Bhumia, 
and the Amanatya, have come to be more or less assimilated into the Hindu peasantry 
and are often considered equivalent in status to non-shudra castes. For once Elwin 
(1943) has been proved wrong, because Hinduization has not left the tribals with a low 
menial status in Hindu society. F.G. Bailey finds a counter-process, later named as 
tribalization, of the warrior and other Hindu caste families who lived in immigrant Oriya 
villages surrounded by Kondh villages. The Oriyas mastered Kui tribal language and 
participated in Kondh rituals. Further, “It is also clear from records and tradition that 
Oriyas were fully committed in the Kondh ritual of Human sacrifice. Even today many 
rites in an Oriya village are in essence Kondh rites.” The Oriyas cultivate swiddens 
(shifting cultivation) to supplement their livelihood, as the Kondh did (cf. Bailey, 1955: 
119). 

The Saora tribal group in Gajapati and adjacent Rayagada districts have Hinduized 
themselves in a special manner. In the Saora hills, there are at least seven grades of 
Hinduized Saora, self-designated as Sudha Sabar: Jurei, Jara, Bhima, Jati, Sarda, Male 
and Sunapania, the last having travelled the farthest towards Hinduization and is 
accorded the highest prestige. All the grades of Sudha Sabar emphasize their 
dissociation from the primitive Lanjia Saora and their superiority to both Lanjia Saora 
and the Christianized Saora. The last is even more despised as they are hobnobbing with 
the Christian Pan, the converted untouchable caste. Each of these seven grades of Sudha 
Sabar is endogamous and exclusive in commensal and connubial relations, and does not 
undertake swidden cultivation, which is indulged in by Lanjia Saora and is a low-status 
marker. They have abjured beef, pork and animal sacrifices, observed the purity-pollution 


regimen of the local Hindus, cremated their dead, believed in hell and heaven and 
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salvation (moksha) of Hindu theology. It seems the groups are in the process of moving 
towards caste-stratification and have more or less taken up other diacritical marks of 
castes (Mohapatra G., 1982-83: 189). They have innovated Kula Mela (community 
assemblv), “similar to the caste councils of the local Hindus in their relations with the 
primitive groups of Saora and the deviants are fined and punished. The significant 
function of the Kula Mela is to keep records of their group principles and to add or to 
drop out the new or old principles standing in the way of upward social mobility in the 
region” (ibid., 188). “The Sudha Sabara make an effort to integrate and identify 
themselves with the Hindu castes of the neighbouring society” (ibid.). 

When we think of cultural heritage of Orissa, usually we conjure up in our mind the 
glorious past: monuments, memorable creations in arts, crafts, religion and literature 
etc. But when we think of Utkal, the ancient land of excellence in the arts do we 
consciously include in these arts, the formidable archery, the intricate designs of nets 
and traps used in hunting, the engineering skill of the Saora terrace-making, the beautiful 
house-decoration of the Santal and Ho, the elegant and eloquent exhortation and 
ceremonial speeches of the tribals, or for that matter, the awe-inspiring hook-swinging or 
fire-walking as part of the Danda Nata cycle of rituals, or the dhokra brass work in the 
ancient cine perdu process, or the clever story-telling and legend-chanting by the bards, 
minstrels and genealogists of rural and tribal Orissa? I do not think that the ceremonial 
weeping or kandana of rural Orissa was included in our cultural heritage in the popular 
conception. Inherited ‘glory’ and ‘benefit’ are two elements prominent in the popular 
conception of cultural heritage. But ‘glory’ seems to overshadow, even eclipse, the 
element of ‘benefit’ Otherwise, our custom of taking pakhala (soaked rice), which is 
beneficial in many ways as well as nutritious and which must have sustained the stone 
workers and sculptors of Orissa in their back-breaking and mentally exhausting work in 
erecting the Konarks or Khichings of Orissa, should have come to our mind, the moment 
we talk of cultural heritage of Orissa. If we are told that there was a pakhala tradition in 
Thailand, we may possibly believe it. But Orissa’s folk culture has usually been devalued. 

That Onssa's cultural heritage in our popular conception has been a ‘class’ 
phenomenon, is not difficult to discover. This cultural heritage of the ‘Oriya’, the high 
class Oriya, the Oriya claiming the so-called ‘Aryan’ derivation, is also an ethnic 
phenomenon. Of course, our present-day concern with ‘cultural heritage’ was not a part 
of our ancient cultural heritage. The concern for, and with, our classical cultural heritage 
was born along with our nationalistic revivalistic upsurge. Since independence, there has 
been a regional ‘ethnic’ revivalism. But this search for our ethnic ‘roots’, our ‘sources’ or 
‘foundations’, has only very recently tried to encompass the folk, the ordinary, the 
humdrum, the tribal, the low class, and even the forgotten or obsolete traditions, customs 
and practices. In this process of unfolding of the concept of, and attitude towards, our 
cultural heritage, the contribution of foreign patrons and promoters like an American 
lady who resuscitated the dying art of pattachitra, cannot be over-estimated. Alongside 
this, the very concepts of ‘culture’ and ‘sanskrii have undergone a sea change. 

In order to properly understand the cultural complexity in Orissa, we have to 
consider at least two types of socio-cultural units. First, we may consider the particular 
castes which have a traditionally ascribed occupation and an ascribed ritual and social 
status in a hierarchy of castes. Between themselves they insist on certain social distance, 
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whether in terms of marital taboo or in food and drink taboos. There are also other types 
of taboos, like when approaching a person of higher rank or the manner in which one 
enters a house belonging to a man higher in rank. Besides the restrictions on accessibility 
to public facilities and institutions, like public tanks, wells, temples or centres of prayer 
and recitation of religious texts, there were other taboos on participation in village 
festivals also. In addition there was also a ban on certain modes of dress like footwear 
or turbans and on certain manners of sitting or movement (for example, ban on riding 
horses and elephants or on bullock carts while passing through the main street of a 
Brahman shasan village). Each caste practically had its own cultural world and social 
milieu, with its peculiar festivals and rituals, its own tutelary deities and sacred centres, 
its peculiar marriage, funeral and other customs, and its own level and limitations of 
social interaction with members of other castes and religious communities in the village 
society. In day-to-day life, people of various castes had to come into close contact with 
each other for achieving certain ends, like cultivation and harvesting, house building, 
fighting diseases in epidemics or meeting other daily or seasonal necessities. But these 
inter-caste relations were usually limited to social necessities. In other words, necessities 
of living together in the same area and occupational specialization in most of the castes 
had compelled them to depend on one another. Some cementing bonds were established 
through a peculiar social institution called ritual kinship and friendship (Mahapatra 
1968). Ritual friends, godfathers, godmothers, godbrothers or godsisters quite often cut 
across castes and ethnic groups and religious communities. This institution ensured a 
semblance of social interaction between the families of persons so related. 

However, this interdependence did not ensure intimate social relationship for two 
main reasons. First, the so-called untouchables and most of the scheduled castes lived 
in their own sections or neighbourhoods away from the hamlets of major castes. This did 
not encourage children of various castes to mix, or to play together, or adult men and 
women of various castes to mix and gossip together. Second, there were the marriage 
and food related taboos restricting social intimacy. Only on occasions of certain common 
festivals or certain village crises like epidemics or quarrels with other villagers, or on the 
visits of a roving sanyasi, or on the performance of folk operas, dances or other 
entertainment programmes, were there opportunities for the various castes participating 
in the same activities. Taboos on religious instruction, especially of the Vedas and 
Puranas, for most of the castes, and the rare opportunities to go to a village school, 
automatically restricted knowledge of the sacred texts and other books to the higher 
castes in the village. Even the minimal literacy was very rarely met with among the 
scheduled castes and tribes. These communities did not boast of literate persons, until 
the British administration opened schools for them and made them eligible to study in 
the common village school. An overwhelmingly large village population under these 
circumstances, continued to be illiterate for ages. The tribal communities had their own 
exclusive settlements in the hills and jungles. They were visited on rare occasions by 
officials of the state or some petty traders and at times by some Hindu sannyasis and in 
later years by Christian missionaries and contractors. When not living in the plains, or 
in the valleys, dominated by their non-+tribal neighbours, the tribal communities led their 
almost autonomous cultural existence, and maintained their social exclusiveness. 
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The higher traditions of Hindu civilization, the epics, the sacred myths and the 
regional legends, never reached the majority of the population directly. The channels for 
spread of these myths and legends were various and were not restricted to the Brahmana 
or higher caste agencies. The Brahmanas usually recited the Bhagabata and other Puranas 
to the villagers through special institutions, like that of Bhagabata Tungi, a centre of 
recitation where villagers assembled in the evenings. Through the mechanisms of folk 
operas, folk dancing, folk singing of peripatetic entertainment troupes, the scheduled 
castes relayed in their own dialects and with their own emphasis what they had learnt 
orally and informally from others belonging to the higher castes. Therefore, the oral 
means of communication and tradition were not only strong, but were often the only 
means of participating in the civilization and cultural heritage of India. The oral traditions 
not only incorporated the bits of knowledge, wisdom and instruction from the sacred 
literatures, but also reinterpreted and synthesized these with the local tradition into a 
harmonious whole. Besides this, the oral tradition transmitted from generation to 
generation the purely local stories, myths, legends and songs etc., which the 
anthropologists identify as the ‘Little Tradition’, distinguishing it from the ‘Great 
Traditions’ of the Vedas, epics, Puranas and other classical literatures. These facts 
should convince us about the crucial importance of oral tradition and folklore in the 
cultural life of the people of Orissa, not only in the past but also during the present 
century. 

Another facet of the cultural life of Orissa, which adds to its complexity and brings 
in another dimension of cultural differentiation is the regional differences within Orissa. 
Broadly speaking, we may think of four cultural regions within the present boundaries of 
Orissa. The north-eastern areas bordering on Bengal have been influenced in dress, food 
habits, language, social customs and festivities by the Bengali culture and language. The 
southern parts of old Ganjam and Koraput districts have a sizable Telugu speaking 
population and have been influenced in language, food habits, dress and marriage 
customs by the Andhra culture and language. The western districts of Sambalpur, 
Deogarh, Baragarh, Jharsuguda, Bolangir, Sonepur, Kalahandi and Nawapara may be 
said in many ways to lie in a cultural and to some extent, linguistic continuum with the 
region of Chhattisgarh, earlier in Madhya Pradesh, just beyond the border, where many 
Oriya-speaking castes live even at present. The fourth region may be said to be the 
distinctive or typical, in both cultural institutions, social customs, and linguistic and 
literary sophistication. This region comprises roughly the coastal districts of Balasore, 
Bhadrakh, Kendrapara, Jajpur, Jagatsinghpur, Cuttack, Puri, Khurdha and Nayagarh and 
portions of adjoining districts. The remaining areas of the State extending from the 
northern (undivided) districts of Sundargarh, Keonjhar and Mayurbhanj to the southern 
tribal areas of Kondhmal-Phulbani, Boudh, Ganjam, Gajapati and Koraput, Rayagada, 
Nawarangpur and Malkangin districts, to a large extent, cannot be called more or less 
homogeneous cultural regions. The only common feature of these areas (except Ganjam, 
Boudh district in the south and southern parts of Keonjhar district) is that these are 
inhabited by tribals who account for more than fifty percent of the total population. Each 
of the tribal communities has its own language, whether Munda, Dravidian, or in several 
areas, the dialects of the regional language, Oriya. Each of them, again, has its own 


tribal religion, assimilating to a larger or smaller degree the local cults of Hinduism. 
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Besides, in the pattern of dress, food habits, drinks, house, architecture, village 
organization and other social and economic characteristics, they differ from one another. 
As noted earlier some of the tribes, like the Kondh and Saora have developed internal 
social differentiations along occupational specializations, as potters, weavers and basket 
makers. Some other tribes like the Bhuiyan, the Bathudi, the Gond and the Binjhal 
(Binjhawar) of northern and western Orissa, have been very much Hinduized and their 
status is equivalent to that of the clean Hindu castes from whom water is accepted by the 
Brahman. 

The opening up of opportunities to migrate to the industrial areas of Calcutta and 
Jamshedpur or to Assam tea gardens and even to Burma in colonial days have diluted 
many tradition-anchored customs and institutions and broken many social and economic 
barriers. The hill Saora, Kondh, and even the hill Bonda have been affected in their 
cultural moorings through such work outside their habitat or even when jailed for criminal 
activities. Orissa has been predominantly a rural society, with barely 13.43 percent of its 
population (in 1991) living in towns of various categories. Its culture is overwhelmingly 
village-centred. 

The cultural centrepiece in Orissa has been the Jagannatha cult, the worship of the 
supreme deity of the Hindus at Puri, known as Shrikshetra for ritual/sacred purposes. 
It has become a cultural, religious and even secular/ political base of the royal dynasties 
beginning with the Ganga dynasty in the eleventh century. Lord Jagannatha, His 
associated gods and goddesses, local cults and the regional spread of his cult to almost 
all the feudatory princely states under the Orissa emperor, has left an imprint upon the 
cultural and social life of Orissa since at least eleventh century. The association of the 
tribal people, Sabara along with their descendants Daitapati, in not only this all-pervasive 
Jagannatha cult, but also in the Shaivite cult of the Lord Lingaraja of Bhubaneswar at 
Ekamrakshetra, gives the religious orientation of Orissa a distinctive character. Besides, 
in Vaisnava conceptualization Lord Jagannatha has been equated with Lord Vishnu’s 
divine reincarnation as the penultimate avatara. It is probable that during the days of the 
Kalinga war, this region was a great Buddhist base and this avatara-ascription to the 
allegedly tribal Nilamadhaba stone deity of the Sabara in the vicinity of Pun, is therefore 
easily understandable. Lord Jagannatha is also conceived of as a Jaina godhead. Orissa 
has been the land of Shakti, Pashupata, Ganapati and Natha cults and the saints and 
mystics of various faiths, including Islam, have made this their abode. Onssa has also 
been a great centre of Sun worship, of which the Black Pagoda or Sun temple at Konark 
is a cultural monument of world fame. 

Literature, varieties of food, sculpture, wall paintings, lacquer work, patta paintings, 
temple architecture, brass, applique work, wood work, music and dancing have centred 
around these religious cults, especially in relation to the Jagannatha and associated 
cults. The nineteenth century Mahima cult of Shiunyavada, in many ways a heterodox, 
aniconoic, anti-hierarchic, egalitarian cult, which professes against Brahmanic 
domination and animal sacrifices, etc. has been thriving in Onssa as partly parallel and 
partly convergent to the Jagannatha cult. 

Cultural specialization had taken place in Orissa contributing to the diverse arts 
and crafts: cire perdue casting of images in iron or brass, artefacts of brass and bronze, 
pottery, applique work, puppetry, pattachitra painting and wall-painting (jhoti), body 
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decoration (tattooing). horn work, masks, ivory work, wood work, silver and gold filigree 
and brass ornaments, exquisite textile weaving especially of ikat (tie-dying) special 
effect, lacquer work, bead work, etc. In a sense, only Kerala among Indian states can 
come upon Orissa’s level in virtuousity in myriad arts and excellence. The classical 
Odissi dancing, the varieties of folk music, folk dancing, folk opera and drama, Odissi 
music with infusion of south Indian, north Indian and tribal and indigenous folk raga and 
rhythms have enthralled audiences in India and abroad, and added substantially to our 
Indian repertoire. Evolving a unique Orissa school of architecture has been a great 
example of cultural innovation in medieval Orissa. 

Fairs, festivals, fasting, vow-fulfilment penances and ritual tortures of the body are 
other dimensions of cultural expressions. The temple gods and goddesses of numerous 
locations have their own rituals and festivals, special ornaments and accoutrement 
(vesha), food offered to them, etc. But usually the non-Brahman priests served them in 
tribal and rural areas. 

Gods and goddesses of various sects, cults and regions and even of ethnic groups 
mav be differentiated into several levels. First there are the pan-Indian Vedic or Puranic 
gods and goddesses, about whom myths are found more or less in a uniform manner all 
over India. These gods and goddesses may be said to belong to what is known as a 
‘Great Tradition’ or scriptural tradition or to Sanskritic traditions. The second level is 
concerned with specific gods and goddesses, especially sacred to certain regions or 
local communities of a province, district or even a village. In the third level we have 
deities, who are sacred specifically to an occupational group or a caste group or to a 
tribal group. When we think of the myths about gods and goddesses belonging to the folk 
tradition, we invariably think of the last two levels in addition to those of the Sanskritic 
gods and goddesses, who had taken, as it were, local roots, and are reflected in the 
regional or local folklore. 

The Hindu trinity of Brahma, Vishnu, Maheswara or Shiva has taken an all-India 
form but sometimes it may have local variations. According to some Puranas, Brahma 
was cursed to undergo reincarnation as a goddess in Kaliyuga and was to be offered 
worship only in company with the other members of the trinity. We need not go into the 
elaborate and well-known myths about Lord Jagannatha, whose ancient sacred temple at 
Puri goes back to the eighth century AD. The Vaishnava tradition, symbolized by the 
Jagannatha cult in Orissa, has produced many myths at the folk level about Vishnu. We 
have, for example, Kshira-Chora Gopinath (the beloved of gopis who stole milk) located 
at Remuna in Balasore district and Sakshigopal (Gopal, who bore witness) at a place of 
the same name in Puri district. 

The trinity has again in recent years become very popular in the form of the cult of 
‘Trnnatha Mela’ This cult has spread all over Orissa and even beyond in less than a 
hundred years. Lord Shiva with or without his consort Parvati or Gouri has similarly 
entered into folk-level myths in Orissa. There are a number of religious observances 
(Osha and Vrata) followed mostly by women. These observances are supported by their 
relevant myths explaining their origin. Similar myths and associated religious 
observances are found centred around Lakshmi, Durga, Kali, Dharti (goddess Earth), 
etc. 
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When we come to regional or local deities, we may consider the myths about the 
snake goddess, the village goddess like Mangala or other exclusively local gods and 
goddesses of the ‘state’ cult (for example, goddess Danteshwari in Bastar, 
Samaleishwari of Sambalpur, Kantakuanri in Bonai, all of which were princely states). 

At another level of differentiation, as noted above, we find some gods and 
goddesses of all-India or Sanskritic tradition adapted to the local context of the 
occupational or caste groups. For example, Vishwakarma is specifically sacred to the 
carpenters, smiths, masons, and in the present days, to the engineers. Similarly, Goddess 
Durga is specifically sacred to warriors and Goddess Lakshmi almost exclusively to 
businessmen. But when goddess Lakshmi is regarded as the goddess of rice or fertility 
in general, she has basically the folk character in myths, almost restricted to the 
farmers. The agricultural caste of western Orissa, namely, the Kulta, has a specific 
caste-deity, presiding over the destiny and safeguarding the interests, of this particular 
caste. Similar caste deities of other castes are also known to have myths woven around 
them. 

Each tribal community—even when it is almost wholly Hinduized like the Gond, the 
Binjhawar of western Orissa, the Bhatada and Omanatya of Koraput district, the Bhuiyan 
of Sundargarh district and some sections of the Kondh, Sudha Sabar or even some Juang 
in Dhenkanal district—has a largely distinctive set of gods and goddesses not derived 
from the Hindu pantheon. That the Hindu gods and goddesses and their myths are 
absorbed into the tribal deities and myths, is not strange at all. For, the tribal 
communities and their Hindu neighbours have co-existed for centuries and the tribal 
absorption of Hindu ways has been traditional and gradual. 


HIERARCHY OF FOLK TRADITIONS 


The great traditions or shastric traditions emanating from the Indian scriptures, deities, 
rituals, festivals and the Brahmana literati are supposed to be applicable all over India 
with equal force among all sections of the Hindus. However, these are not manifest 
among all the seats equally; rather some scriptures which are specially sacred for the 
Shaivas, may not be at all relevant for Vaishnavas or Shaktas. Even when people belong 
to the same religious divide, some shastras better serve the Hindus of one region than 
those of another region. For example, for deciding on the caste-varna transgressions in 
marital and other matters, in Orissa Shukraniti is mostly relied upon. Obviously, for 
regulating the moral and ritual conduct of the Brahmana, the shastras cannot be the 
same for the fish and meat-eating Gouda Saraswata Brahmana of western India or the 
fish-eating high class Brahmana of Bengal, Assam, and Orissa or the strictly vegetarian 
north Indian or south Indian Brahmana. Similarly, the nine categories of Brahmanas of 
Orissa including the ploughman (halua) Brahmana or taro (saru) cultivating (with hoe) 
sarua Brahmana, or jhadua Brahmana of western Orissa, would be governed by shastras 
or shastric regulations which may differ from group to group. The coastal aristocratic 
samanta or shasani Brahmana, of course, would be following some shastras which may be 
claimed to be purer or higher or more ancient. Likewise, the Kishan Garhi Brahmana 
many not worship all the shastric deities or observe all the Hindu festivals (cf. Marriott). 
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This is just a sample, albeit selective, of the variations considered normal in Hindu 
sacred traditions. The shastric traditions could not have been rigid or inflexible in their 
spread to diverse cultural regions of India. 

However, it may be said, that folk traditions by definition restricted to localities, 
little communities of peasants and other castes in various regions, must be highly 
diverse, and conflicting with one another, in the same caste over a wide area. Hence, we 
require a deeper understanding of the hierarchy of folk traditions to find a pattern in the 
almost unpredictable variations. 

At the outset, we have seen how we may conceive of regional (in the sense of culture 
regions of India: Bengali, Assamese, Oriya, Maithili, Jnarkhandi, Magadhi etc.) shastric 
traditions followed by the Brahmana groups below the Great Tradition of Indian shastras, 
epics, Puranas, Bhagavata Gita etc. Of course, there are regional variations of the 
Mahabharata or Ramayana (e.g., Sarala Das Mahabharata or Balaram Das'’s Ramayana of 
Orissa). Similarly, new Puranas are being composed in recent decades (for example, 
Jagannatha Purana out of the materials from Skanda Purana and other ancient Puranas, 
or Ekamra Mahatmya for Lord Kruttibasa or Lingaraj godhead in Bhubaneswar (Ekamra 
Kshetra). These regional versions are usually innovative, often syncretistic, accretions 
from both Great Traditional classical sources and folk level ‘little tradition’ lore and 
events. When the shastras mention desahara, they most often refer to this regional level 
of shastra-cum-folk achara or traditions. 

However, I have found a very potent, though not always codified or publicized, form 
of desahara. Let me illustrate this from personal experience. In 1951, at the Calcutta 
University hostel, the Oriya mali (gardener) in the hostel refused to lift the dead body of 
one of the workers who died there. When I asked him whether the dead person belonged 
to a different caste, I was told that he belonged to the same caste, but he came from 
another rdajya in Cuttack district. The problem was that there was no equivalence of 
moral traditions between members of the same caste between two neighbouring desas, 
Ali and Kanika. We know the oft-quoted adage: desh deshke phank, nai naike bank (as 
there are bends in the river, one desa differs from another). For all practical purposes, 
the same castes were not perceived as one, as they belonged to two different desas. This 
taught me rather shockingly that not only there were differing caste traditions (about 
which as a social anthropologist I knew), there were also princedom-wise divergences in 
their caste constellations. I took up, much later though, a research project on the role of 
the Hindu princes in the caste system of India (cf. Mahapatra, L.K. 1984). The study 
revealed that each princedom, going back to some centuries, functioned as autonomous 
unit, not merely politically, but also economically, socially (in matters of caste 
regulations), juridically, morally, and above all, religiously and ritually. Hence, desahara 
at the princedom-level was the effective desahara, which none could flout with impunity. 

The castes and tribes are known in anthropological literature as ethnic groups. 
Though the vedic term was jana for tribes, loka (in vernacular luka) is applied to both 
tribes and castes in the villages of Orissa. The Kondh call themselves as kuiluka, the 
people speaking Kui language. Similarly, Dom luka, Chasa luka, etc. are some other 
castes. Hence, caste customs, rituals, caste deities, regulations for moral conduct and 
punishment, proper taboos in food, drink and dress, marriage and divorce rules, relative 
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caste may then be called lokachara of folk traditions. These are very stringent folk 
traditions, as ostracism or outcasting of a person for breach of desachara or lokachara was 
enforced, if necessary, with the threat of physical force by the prince. 

The last category of folk traditions is relevant at the family level, and especially 
affects the newly-inducted daughter-in-law from another desa or even another micro- 
marriage-region (one marries in the same sub-caste within a micro-region). The kulachara 
or the family traditions may sometimes override or run parallel to the lokachara traditions. 
At the time of marriage, funeral, childbirth and other life cycle rituals like ear-piercing, 
haircutting, etc., the traditions of the bridegroom's family, as distinct from those of the 
bride’s parental family, hold good, and cannot be violated by the daughter-in-law. Very 
interestingly, certain steps or items in a particular ceremony or even a whole ceremony 
may be dropped, just because an ancestor had banned it or because some mishap befell 
the family while observing certain customs or elements in the local tradition. 

The above delineation of the differentiated levels of folk traditions must be seen to 
comprehend also the gods, goddesses, myths, rituals, brata, osS@ (observed by women), 
fasting and other austerities for the sake of fertility, well-being and prosperity of husband, 
son, brother, the first-born (boy or girl) and unmarried girls. Folk law and morality, 
widow remarriage and childmarriage regulations, crime and punishment, etc. also 
adhere to such differentiation. 

We have seen in the section on Little Traditions, how the classic form of chhow 
dance was systematized and made sophisticated at the court level in Mayurbhanj and 
Seraikela; this had its base in the folk level Little Traditions among the tribes and 
villages, and in the intermediate level of the inter-village semi-feudal entities of the 
pargana, pirh or sardar. Similarly, in the evolution of Odissi classical dance of the present 
day we may discern the four folk levels of gotibuag dance in Ganjam, etc., or the higher 
level of Mahari tradition in the Jagannatha and other temples where devadasi system was 
introduced. This movement back and forth between the Little Traditions and classical 
Great Traditions have characterized the civilization process in Orissa. Therefore, the 
levels of folk culture have vindicated their raison d'etre again and again. The elevation of 
pahan classical raga from the folk level as also the integration of Bhumij and other tribal 
music to classical level in Barabhum on the Bihar-Bengal border tell the same story. 

Thus, it may be clear from a survey of the regional folk literature, folk music, folk 
dance, folk drama, folk arts and crafts, folk myths, folk medicine, folk knowledge and 
folk science, etc. that our folk level culture has enriched and replenished the classical, 
shastric, sophisticated thesaurus to elevate the great civilization of India to the highest 
levels it has reached so far. 


FOLK WORLD-VIEW 


There are many near synonyms that approximate the concept of world-view 
(weltanschauung in German). These are: ethos, cognitive map, collective representations, 
ideology, belief and values, etc. The most inclusive, of course, is culture, which, again, is 
a very wide term. However, the ‘cognitive map’ preferred by Bailey (1966) consists of a 
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interactions. World-view in the conceptualization of Vaughan (1977) “implies that 
societies organize natural and supernatural phenomena into integrated, meaningful 
systems what might be called philosophic system.” For him, a world-view is more 
accurately a matrix which channels and encompasses the totality of cultural experiences. 
To make it more precise in the same vein, Professor Surajit C. Sinha (1957) analyses it 
in terms of man's conceptualization of, and relations with nature, other men, and the 
supernatural phenomena. Further, it can be conceptualized on three planes: sensory, 
extrasensory and moral, as also in the time dimension. However, this paper is not the 
place for such conceptual elaboration. 

It goes without saying that what constitutes the folk worldview would mostly be 
reflecting the worldview of the rural peasants, for, they constitute the overwhelming 
majority of the rural mass in Orissa, and belong to the Hindu religion. Apart from some 
field study in central Orissa and characterization of the Oriya peasants’ ‘cognitive map’ 
as attempted by F.G. Bailey, we shall be guided by scholars who have studied the 
peasants in traditional cultures. The peasants, as conceived in anthropology, are not 
restricted to landowner-cultivators, but may include agricultural labourers, service castes 
and artisans who subsist on agricultural production as its way of life. 

The peasants in Orissa lead a very harsh and strenuous life. For an urbanite, the 
village peasant life may have romantic associations. But the agriculturist is burdened 
with uncertainty. The moment the paddy plants put on blades, he immerses himself in 
pressing agricultural tasks till the plants “bear” the paddy grains. When the paddy crop 
ripens, there is a general spirit of celebration. All the peasant’s efforts, precautions, and 
exertions may not add up to much, if the imponderables go awry. Hence, the overall 
philosophy of life hinges on fatalism, which the proverb graphically captures. 

His vision of the world, family and nature is all coloured by his view from the earth, 
the ecology of cultivation and vulnerable life. He knows from his earthly experience that 
if he cultivates over three years the same species of paddy in the same plot of land, the 
paddy becomes as unproductive as weed. Similarly, he also knows that in three 
generations, his family may be shorn of its reputation. 

The folk wisdom in the villages is born of stark realities. The proverbs pithily 
conjure up the untenable substitutes: an adopted son is not to be equated with one’s own, 
a length out of a tangled yarn cannot be found straight, a morsel of rice in a potful of 
torani (slightly fermented rice water kept overnight) is not to be equated with a full meal 
(or rice), and similarly, if there is a drizzle, it is not to be called adequate for ploughing 
the field. The same earthly humour moulds his view of his family size. As a single piece 
of fuel wood does not burn, a lone son does not play. It requires more than one child to 
have a family. 

Though a peasant is a master in his village and has relatively high status, especially 
if he owns his own farmland, yet he is expected to lead a modest life. For, he knows the 
more he shows off, the greater will be the expectations by the village servants as also by 
the visiting officials. 

The peasant's life style does not admit of ostentation and false airs. Hence, the 
folk humour wittily deprecates the following in a telling proverb: to express resentment 
when one takes food in another’s house, to play at dice (a costly aristocratic game of 
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chance), when one goes out begging, to flaunt an ironed white dress being a peasant, and 
to address the moneylender in a language unbecoming of his status—all this goes in 
vain. Moreover, he also knows that he is a mere subject and citizen, and he has to obey 
the orders of the raja (of Dhenkanal princely state in the pre-Independence era) and his 
present-day political masters and administrators. So runs the proverb: leave your duties 
to the ancestors and serve the rulers. 

It is not surprising to find a plethora of folk sayings, folk evaluation, proverbs, folk 
songs and stories, beliefs and customs centring round, and even extolling the virtues of, 
agricultural life and activities. Above other vocations, agriculture is held high, as evident 
from a sample of Oriya proverbs current in Dhenkanal district: cultivator sustains a lakh; 
whoever does not cultivate, does not have a fixed abode. But the chores of cultivation take a 
heavy toll of social life in the busy season. For, if the cultivator neglects the right timing 
of an agricultural operation in terms of the weather, rainfall, soil condition and if the 
plant growth is not heeded to, he runs the risk of losing a good crop for a whole year! 
Compared to this, the proverbs point out that the merchant frequenting the weekly 
markets, loses only a week if he neglects his occupation. The cultivator does not 
understand the game of dice, which evidently is the game of the leisure class. If he 
neglects his agricultural work, he loses everything not only for one year, but cumulatively 
his poverty and his loss increases over the years. Cultivation does not brook delay or 
staggering of operations, whereas successful trading requires a little patient waiting for 
better profit—so goes a proverb. Another proverb about a comparative evaluation of loss 
due to neglect states: The cultivator loses one year, the agricultural labourer loses only 
one day (of wages), but the head of the household loses one generation through neglect 
of his work and responsibilities. 

On the other hand, the cultivator, compared to more knowledgeable castes, is often 
the butt of rural jokes: for example, a cultivator is a rustic fellow; he does not know the 
qualities of camphor, he smells it and identifies it merely as rock salt. Again he does not 
know the delicious green coconut water, for he confuses it with the water of soaked rice 
which is his favourite and familiar food! But he is thrifty and very clever, like a field rat, 
which saves even a grain and stores it for the rainy day! His vocation is one, which does 
not require literacy, while trading is impossible without the trader being literate to keep 
accounts. In spite of this low evaluation, because of his illiteracy, ignorance and 
simplicity, the cultivator is nonetheless valued as a friend, much as the processed 
arecanuts are useful in times of need. He is contrasted in the rural society with the 
fisherman, Girigiria, or the oilman or sweetmeat seller, who have to travel a lot, vend 
their wares in several markets or villages, or catch fish in streams or tanks in several 
villages; hence, they have ‘thirteen’ (many) camps in twelve months, unlike the cultivator 
who is rooted in the village and is the mainstay of the village economy, rituals and cycle 
of life throughout the year, as the proverbs make it very clear. 

However, as noted above, the lot of the cultivator is very onerous, harsh and he has 
to be industrious and patient beyond limit. He requires manpower, mostly depending on 
his family members, as he cannot always get the services of outsiders as day labourers. 
Moreover, giving the land to tenants will not bring in much by way of harvest. Hence, a 
cultivator prepares his son(s) for agriculture. However, a trader has to mind his business 
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himself, for a son may not be sufficiently clever or careful to run the business. The 
proverbs to this effect are further strengthened by another proverb, which clearly puts a 
great value on the cultivator’s son as his father's assistant for successful farming. 

However, cultivation as traditional occupation is identified as the proper work of 
the cultivator caste, Chasa, which is a fairly high status group in village society. If this 
cultivator caste owns a lot of land in a village, they may be considered a dominant caste, 
even if their population does not form the majority in the village. 

Talking mainly about the Oriyas, and their evaluation of other men, F.G. Bailey 
finds their perception of the social world in categories of rank. The relationships within 
a community of a peasants or tribals are for the most part multiplex: that is to say, they 
are not specialized to deal with a single activity. The watershed between traditional and 
modern society is exactly this distinction between single-interest and multiplex 
relationships. The hallmark of a modern society is the specialized role and the whole 
apparatus of its productive prosperity rests upon the division of labour between 
specialized roles. 

The Oriya peasant tries to transform the transaction, which he knows is one of 
exploitation, into a moral relationship, because it is in his interest to do so. In just the 
same way, when the campaigning politician addresses him as ‘brother’, the peasant 
sees this as an act of hypocrisy, and looks behind the facade of symbolic friendliness for 
the hidden interest. 

For the villagers, the moral community comprises their own family, the members 
of their own caste in the same village, their fellow villagers (markedly graded according 
to their distance from ego in the caste system), their kinsmen in other villages and their 
caste fellows in other villages, and getting near to the limit, people of other castes in 
those villages. Then, after a gap, come people who are villagers like them, with the same 
style of life and speaking the same dialect, but with whom, as yet, no connection can be 
traced: if they desire to be admitted to the moral community, the villagers use elaborate 
and rigorous techniques to test their cultural credentials. 

Beyond this category are people whose culture—the way they speak, the way they 
dress, their department, the things they speak about as valuable and important—places 
them unambiguously beyond the moral community of the peasant. 

Those who are given the highest status as members of the community are able to 
bear social responsibilities while commanding the corresponding social rights, and they 
relegate the lowest into a category which is scarcely human. Those who are so marginal 
as to be considered outsiders can be used as if they were objects or instruments, 
providing the user has the power to do so: this is not regarded as a moral relationship, 
but as one of exploitation (Bailey, 1971: 302). 

A village community with a strong sense of internal solidarity also has a well- 
defined sense of distinctness in relation to the outside world. Thus, the inhabitants of 
neighbouring villages are always treated as strangers. They are treated differently, 
though with varying degree of antipathy. The following statement by one of my informants 
will best illustrate this ethical relativism: ‘It is not permissible to beat the people from’ 
our own village (swojacy, dialect) but the people from other villages can (and should) be 
beaten’ (Dobrowolski, 1958). 
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Men who come on bicycles and in jeeps, but never on their feet are the people to 
be outwitted: these are the people whose apparent gifts are by definition the bait for 
some hidden trap. 

Villagers recognize two kinds of big men: a secular leader whom we will call ‘chief 
and a man of religious eminence whom the villagers call a ‘yogi’ or a ‘guru’ (teacher) but 
whom we will call a ‘saint’ Those who form a closer relationship as pupils or disciples 
choose to do so for ideological or moral reasons: the saint does not drum up a following 
in the way that a chief does. 

The mediating role has probably been the most effective in spanning the gap 
between peasants and elite. This is the village broker, the man who makes a profession 
of helping officials or politicians and peasants to communicate with one another, and is 
paid either directly or indirectly for doing so. Although his stock in trade is the favour he 
has done for people, such a man is not honoured or even trusted by the villagers. He is 
a renegade, a half-outsider, albeit necessary to temper the cold winds of bureaucracy. 

Bailey has discussed a number of roles which, at first sight, might seem to provide 
a moral commitment by holding the trust of the peasants. But virtually in all cases this 
trust is withdrawn if the broker is seen to be a missionary for modernization. 

No peasant thinks in terms of five-year plans, and the idea of planning can exist 
only in those cognitive maps which include the idea of man in control of predictable and 
controllable impersonal forces. In brief, both the uncertainty of peasant life and the fact 
that they explain failure by blaming people rather than by admitting a miscalculation or 
impersonal forces means that policy making and planning are not part of their cognitive 
map of the world and human society. 

A man whose crop is poor when all others have good crops cannot blame witches 
if he is known to be a slovenly cultivator: it is recognized that with luck (i.e., the absence 
of human malevolence and adverse fate) good crops are the result of hard work and 
skilled cultivation. Further: 


But, as is perhaps true also in (western) society, few people think hard work and 
skill a means of changing a poor man into a rich man in twenty years’ time: if 
changes like that happen, they come overnight by mystical means, by magic or fate 
or luck; by finding a crock of gold; in our culture by devious and anti-social property 
deals or by winning on the football pools (Bailey, 1971: 315). 


Peasants are known to be fatalists and for very good reasons. Whatever the stability 
of nature’s grand design, they see little security in their own life. When women die during 
childbirth and children die young, even as infants, in circumstances like this, no one can 
feel that man is the master of his environment: nature may have a grand continuing 
design, but a man’s life is filled with discontinuities. 

“Some peasants have learned to see time as an arrow: and most peasants, at least 
in countries like India, are from time to time compelled to behave as if they saw time 
that way. But when there is failure, where accidents occur and the arrow misses the 
target, then they look for explanations and they take initiatives in the idiom of the round 
of time—in terms of human wickedness rather than of scientific error” (ibid. 316). 
Sorcery has been attributed to lack of success in many fields including agriculture, as we 
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have observed among peasants and tribal groups. “Spectacular success is evil because 
your success means my failure: my failure is caused by your malevolence. Outsiders talk 
about spectacular change and spectacular success, but we peasants can only be 
instruments in their schemes: in any case, if their fantasies were realized, this could only 
be by anti-social means” (ibid. 316). 

Traditionally peasants have relied not only on their professional knowledge of 
agricultural techniques and age-old folk knowledge of the seasons, rainfall, weather, soil 
quality, etc., but also on the magical and religious insurance against hazards and 
failures. Wooing the supernatural in their battle of survival is enmeshed with technology 
and this synthesis has stood them in good stead against imponderable forces, terrestrial 
and supernatural. But this conviction is wearing thin these days with the induction of new 
farm technology. For long the peasants have been upbraided as conservatives. Their 
constraints even in the new technocratic/bureaucratic setup still weigh them down and 
make them wary of new innovations. 
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CHAPTER 29 


Tribal Heritage of Orissan Culture 


Khageswar Mahapatra 


PROFILE OF TRIBAL ORISSA 


Orissa is a prominently visible area in the tribal map of India and a little more than ten 
per cent of the total tribal population of the country is in this State. Further, the 
humanscape of tribal Orissa is variegated with three ethno-cultural classes of people— 
Austric (Munda), Dravidian, and Indo-Aryan. Some remarkable features of tribal 
demography are noted below: 


i. 


[=r 


so 


il. 


ll. 


There are as many as 62 scheduled tribes with a population of 81,45, 081 
(2001 Census) people who form 22.13 per cent of the State's population. (See 
Annexure for the list of tribes). 

Distribution of the tribal population in the districts is uneven. Some 
communities are concentrated in particular pockets and some are spread all 
over the state. There are seven scheduled districts having more than 50 per 
cent of tribal population and the Tribal Sub-Plan Area includes 118 out of a 
total of 314 blocks having 50 per cent of tribal population. 

Some tribal communities are typical to Orissa as they are not found anywhere 
else. These include the Juang, Bonda, Kutia, Dongria, Lanjia, Paudi Bhuyan, 
Didayi, Pengo, Jjatapu, etc. 


iv. Some tribes living still in isolation are ‘vulnerable ethno-cultural groups’ and 


are identified as ‘primitive’ tribes. These include the following: Saora, Lanjia 
Saora, Kutia Kondha, Dangriya Kondh, Mankidia, Paudi Bhuyan, Hill Kharia, 
Lodha and Chuktia Bhunjia. 


. About thirty tribes have their own language and the rest speak one of the 


regional Indo-Aryan dialects. However, most of the tribal language speakers 
are bilingual and they use their own language at the intra-community level. 


. Only 8.41 per cent of the tribal population live in urban areas. 
i. The percentage of literacy is 22.31 per cent as per the 1991 Census against 


the national level figure of 29.60 per cent. 
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viii. The tribal communities have many variations among themselves and each 
tribe differs from another in many cultural aspects, such as dress and 
costumes, food and drink, language, social organization, observance of rituals 
and festivals, housing patterns, dance & music, art & crafts, etc. 

ix. Different tribal communities are now at different level of development. There 
are semi-nomadic food gatherers and hunters as there are also shifting 
cultivators, settled agriculturists, artisans, industrial workers and service 
holders. 

x. Dimensions of Development: 


The Tribal Sub-Plan area has 21 operational units called ITDA (Integrated Tribal 
Development Agency) which are spread over 9 districts covering 118 blocks. There are 
also 17 micro-projects under the ITDAs for all round development of the 13 primitive 
tribal communities. The tribal areas remaining outside the ambit of the ITDAs are taken 
care of by 46 MADA (Modified Area Development Approach) projects and 14 clusters. 


CULTURAL HERITAGE OF THE TRIBES OF ORISSA 


The tribes of Orissa have their distinct ethnic identity which is overtly marked in their 
language, culture, art and craft, beliefs and value judgements and their life-style. Each 
tribal community has its own ethos, in contrast to others but all are related by a common 
historical fate shared by the members of the ethos. One tribe may differ from another 
in many ways, but at the same time many tribes share some common customs and 
values. Thus, the commonalities realized at the inter-community level, form the core or 
the substratum of the cultural tradition or ethos. Some of the major components of their 
cultural tradition and heritage are sketched below to give an overview of the dimension 
of tribal humanscape in Orissa. 


LANGUAGE 


The language of each community is an expression of its cultural tradition and all the 
customary functions are carried out in ancestral language terms. A viable tribal language 
traditional to the community members contributes to their sense of personal and social 
identity. 

The entire bulk of Orissan tribals are ethno-linguistically classifiable into three 
groups namely, the Mundas (Austric), Dravidian and Indo-Aryan; each group has its 
inter-community language affinities. The languages of each group have a common source, 
common ancestry and cultural heritage. On the other hand, above the group level or 
inter-group level they share certain basic features in their verbal behaviour regardless of 
their own linguistic ethnicity. The most fundamental characteristics of human verbal 
behaviour are preserved in their languages whether vocabulary, sound symbolism, 
grammatical structures or any other aspects. Thus, the Santal and Saora of the same 
Munda family and Bonda, Parji and Desia of Munda, Dravidian and Indo-Aryan families 


show certain remarkable common features in the nature and structure of the tribal 
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language. For example, absence of separate honorific and non-honorific terms of 
pronouns, formation of echo words with change of vowels of the base-word, construction 
of morphologically distinct verb forms to indicate motion towards or away from speaker 
and self-benefactive imperative, use of classifiers in respect of human and other animate 
and non-animate nouns, etc. Such common typical features characterize tribal language 
and form part of their unique culture and ethnicity. The demolinguistic picture of the 
tribal languages and dialects of Orissa is as follows: 


Munda Group 


Gata (Didayi) 

Gutob (Gadaba) 

Juang 

Koda 

Birhor (Mankidia) 
Mundari (Mundari/Munda) 
Santali 

Sora (Saora, Lanjia, Juray, Arsi) 
Gorum (Parenga) 

Remo (Boda) 

Kharia (Kharia/Mirdha) 
Korwa 

Bhumija 

Ho (Ho/Kolha) 

Manhili (Mahali}) 


Dravidian Group 


Parji (Dhamnua) 

Koya 

Kui (Kondh-Kutia/Dongria) 
Ollari (Godaba) 
Konda/Kubi (Konda Dora) 
Kurukh/ Oraon 

Gondi (Gond) 

Madia 

Kuvi (Kondh, Jataopu) 
Pengu (Pengo Kondh) 
Kisan 


Indo-Aryan Group 


Dialects Language Affinity 
Desia Southern Oriya 
Bhuyan Southern Oriya 
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Bhatri Southern Oriya 

Jharia Southern Oriya 

Matia Southem Oriya 

Kondhan Western Oriya 

Laria Western Oriya 

Bhulia Western Oriya 

Aghria Western Oriya 

Kurmi Northern Oriya-S.W. Bengali 
Sounti Northem Oriya-S.W. Bengali Sounti 
Bathudi Northem Oriya-S.W. Bengali 
Sadri Hindi-Oriya 

Binjhia Chhatisgarhi 

Banjara Hindi Dialect 

Biaga Chhatisgarhi 

Bhunjia Marathi 

Halbi Oriya-Marathi-Chhatisgarhi 


All these non-literary Indo-Aryan dialects are used by the tribals either as their 
mother tongue or second language. These dialects are based on archaic forms of the 
modern literary languages and have developed peculiarities in course of time due to a 
convergence of languages belonging to different families, diffusion of linguistic traits 
across genetic boundaries and hybridization of language as the result of extensive bi- 
lingualism or multilingualism. In multi-familial and multi-dialectal situations there have 
been lot of inter-mixtures and mutual borrowings resulting in the development of certain 
common traits among the dialects of divergent origins. 


Typological classification 


It appears from the above statements and statistics that the sixty-two tribes in Orissa 
use a variety of languages and dialects. This is conceivable from several aspects, such 
as, numerical strength of the speakers, primitiveness of the tribe, the use of own separate 
script, richness of oral literary tradition, influence of other languages, prevalence of 
bilingualism, tendency towards Oriyanization, adaptation of regional Oriya dialects at 
the inter4tribal level, etc. As a result of such considerations, the tribal languages are 
being differentially treated now as major/minor, autonomous/ semi-autonomous, pure/ 
pidgin, literary/colloquial and recognizable/ignorable. It is better to categorize the 
languages under some sort of typological classification. 
In this context, the following notable facts are to be taken into consideration: 


1. Some language have a definite tribal identity (e.g. Santali, Bonda, Oraon, etc.) 
and some have no particular community affiliation but function at the inter- 
community level as the lingua franca (e.g. Desia, Sadri, etc.). 

11. Some of the tribes, such as the Lodha, Mirdha, Bhumia, Jatapu, Bagata, 
Pentia, and a section of Gond, etc. do not have distinctive linguistic identity. 
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iil. Some tribals like the Mahali, Kondh, Kisan, etc. have only dialectal distinction 

from autonomous languages like Santali, Kui, Kuvi, Kurukh, etc. 

iv. Some of the tribes that have scattered settlements in different regions, under 
the same tribe-name use different languages (e.g. Kondh, Saora, etc. living 
elsewhere outside Koraput, Ganjam and Phulbani districts use Oriya dialects). 

v. In some cases the name of the tribe and the name of their language are 
different (e.g. Dharua speak Parji, Kolha speak Ho, Gadaba speak Gutob or 
Ollari, Kondh speak Kui or Kuvi or Konda). 

vi. Larger tribes like the Kondh, Saora, etc. have several subgroups as there are 
Desua/Kutia/Dongria/Pengo/Jatapu Kondhs and Lanjia/Juray/Arsi/ Sudha 
Saoras and each of these sub-group speak a distinct dialect of the language. 

i. Languages form cognate groups with commonalities at the grammatical level 
and in vocabulary. 


Ss. 


Writing System 


In general the tribal languages are non-literary. These languages began to appear in 
written form only in the last century. Initially, the Christian missionaries produced 
written and printed texts in Roman script. Subsequently, attempts were made to use the 
script of the regional literary languages (Oriya, Telugu, Bengali, Hindi, etc.). However, 
in the recent past between 1935-85, at least five scripts have been devised for the 
following—Santali, Ho, Saora, Mundarni and Kui. The exponents of these scripts are 
taking various steps to promote literacy in the scripts at their respective community 
levels. 

It is true, of course, that the scripts have been created to uphold the ethno- 
lingusitic identity of the tribal communities, though it is also true that the Oriya script is 
inadequate to represent such phonetically peculiar sounds as checked consonants, glottal 
stop, low tone, stress, long or geminate vowels, positionally different articulation of 
palatal and velar nasals, different qualities of vowels, etc. However, a section of the 
enlightened members of the tribal communities think that instead of developing separate 
writing systems for each and every spoken language, a more practical solution could be 
to employ the existing Oriya graphemes with necessary diacritic marks for standardizing 
the language. This is gradually getting both popular and academic support, because of 
the simple fact that the tribals being bilinguals by necessity, can use a single script for 
writing their own language as well as the state language. It is noteworthy that publication 
of an increasing number of books in many tribal languages during the last few years by 
adopting the Oriya script has greatly expanded literary activities in the tribal languages. 


Specimens of the Scripts 


The structures of the letters and the organization of these in the script are illustrated in 


the following diagram: 
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Tribal Scripts 


i. Santali (O1 chiki) Devised by Pandit Reghunath Murmu (1905-1982) is being 
used by the Santali speakers and a good number of printed texts are available 
in this scripts. 


ii. Saora (Soran Sampen) Devised by Guru Mangei Gamango (1916-1981) is 
being used by a section of Saora speakers and some texts have been printed 
in the script at a press established at Dambsara (Gunpur). 


oovoon 
etfs 


Nn LE LL 
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iii. Ho (Ho chiki) Devised by Kol Laka Bodra (Singbhum) is being promoted by 
some Ho speakers of Bihar and Orissa and few texts have been published in 
the script. 


‘UaS AGE cq -a0 
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iv. Kui (Kui Lipi Varnamala) Devised by Dayanidhi Malik (G. Udaygiri) is now in 
an experimental stage and no printing press has been setup. 


A487 GO 
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v. Mundari (Mundari Bani Hisir) Devised by Sri Rohidas Sing Nag (Rangamatia, 
Mayurbhanj) is now in formative stage and not yet propagated all over the 
community. 
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TRIBAL LITERATURE 


Oral Literary Tradition 


The corpus of tribal literature may be broadly encompassed under two categories: oral 
and written. In general, the tribal languages are non-literary, but have rich oral literary 
traditions comprising folk literature in the form of tales, myths, songs, ballads, proverbs, 
riddles, incantations, etc. Some folklore narrators and anthropologists have collected 
and complied specimens of such texts. But the bulk of the stuff still exists in the oral 
tradition. 

Tribal Literatures is mostly in the form of song-poetry. The tribals are great lovers 
of music. They have songs for every occasion and music for all sentiments. Almost all 
the tribal men and women are born composers. Their stories are equally fascinating for 
depiction of their wit, humour, satire and pathos. The themes, characters and style of 
narration, have great socio-cultural and literary values. The tribal folk literature is a 
dependable source of cultural history. 

The appearance of Verrier Elwin’s pioneering work, Tribal Myths of Orissa (1954) 
and Laxminarayan Sahoo’s collection of tribal poetry entitled Songs of the Hills (1954) 
inspired some tribal lovers to attempt a collection and compilation of tribal folk 
literature. Notable among these are Gopinath Mohanty, Sitakanta Mohapatra, Shyam 
Sundar Mohapatra and Mahendra Kumar Mishra who have contributed much towards a 
systematic documentation and analysis of the oral literature of the tribes of Orissa. 
Professor Khageswar Mahapatra is to be credited with inspiring and guiding a good 
number of young scholars who in the course of preparing linguistic studies of 25 tribal 
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languages also compiled an attractive corpus of songs, tales, riddles, etc. in each of the 
languages with Oriya translation. 

The long and rich oral literary tradition of the tribal folk is gradually getting lost or 
corrupted especially with the impact of modernization. The literary heritage of the tribal 
languages is now facing the threat of pervasive amnesia. Educated tribal youth however 
are being inspired to set a trend of written creative literature. 


Written Literary Trends 


The tribal languages began to appear in written form only in the last century. The 
Christian missionaries took the initiative to study the languages and to produce and 
publish Biblical texts in the Roman script. Subsequently, attempts were also made to 
use the script of the regional literary language, such as, Oriya, Bengali, Devanagari, 
Telugu, etc. However, due to certain historical factors from the 1930s onwards, some 
tribal leaders and writers attempted to invent scripts to provide indigenous writing 
systems for promoting literary and literary activities in their languages. But, in spite of 
their zealous efforts, the authorship as well as readership are till now confined only to 
some segments of the communities as very limited scope for learning, reading and 
writing in the tribal scripts in any formal educational institutions exists. It is rather 
remarkable that publication of numerous books in many tribal languages during the last 
few years by adapting the Oriya writing system has greatly expanded literary activities 
in the tribal language. 

Contextually, it may be noted that as regards the production and publication of 
creative literary works, the Santali language is in the forefront with a vast and varied 
corpus of written literature in its own OI chiki script and in other scripts. Next comes, 
Saora followed by Bhuyan, Battudi, Kurmali, Oraon, Kharia, Kisan, Kuvi, Kui, Ho, Mundri, 
Parja, Koya, Sadri, Desia and others. An encouraging fact is that the literate tribal 
youths are involved emotionally in creative activities. They are publishing books and 
journals, forming literary-cultural associations, organizing literary competitions and 
workshops while honouring the writers along with the leaders. Thus, it seems that literary 
activities in tribal languages are gaining momentum and some sort of renascent climate 
prevails in the literary sphere along with economic development. 

“TARBA” (Wild blossom), a festival of tribal literature (Adivasi Sahitotsav), was 
organised in November, 2000 at Parlakhimundi in Gajapati district, Orissa, with the 
support of the Indira Gandhi Rastriya Manava Sangrahalaya. This proved beyond doubt 
that a new era has dawned in the tribal world of letters. The literate, educated and self 
conscious tribals are increasingly conscious of their linguistic and literary heritage and 
desire to steadily develop their native cultural sub-nationalism within the ambit of Indian 
culture. 

The emerging literary trend has significance and relevance at the present juncture 
of transition towards modernity. 

The ancient and medieval Oriya literature was based on a foundation of tribal and 
folk literature. But, today the literature produced by the younger generation of tribal 
writers is by and large inspired by the contemporary trends of Oriya literature. Many of 
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them, even write in the Oriya language and script with or without the overt imprint of 
tribal culture and character. 

On the other hand, some of the noted Oriya writers are greatly inspired by tribal 
folklore, its socio-cultural milieu, world view, ideas and beliefs and personalities. Tribal 
texts translated into Oriya are gaining popular appreciation. Forms and themes of tribal 
literature are being borrowed or adopted in modern Oriya literature to bring in freshness 
in creativity. 


ART AND CRAFT 


Tribal art and crafts need special mention. These aspects of tribal culture reflect the 
aesthetic and artistic outlook of the people and maintain a feeling of continuity between 
the past and the future and fosters social solidarity. Unlike classical art which is usually 
the monopoly of specialists, in folk art every common man and woman contributes to the 
tribal art in a free way. 

Tribal art permeates many different aspects of life. The Kondhs show great skill 
in carving doors with traditional figurines and tobacco pipes with many geometric 
designs. The Juang are famous for their combs which are made into many lovely shapes 
with engraved designs. The Saura icons drawn on walls have received international 
approbation. The tribal houses particularly those of the Santal and the Ho with walls 
decorated in pretty colours and painted with figures of animals, birds and flowers to add 
beauty, are found fitting to the landscape in northern Orissa. Similarly, the dome shaped 
traditional architecture of the Gadaba houses are greatly appealing to visitors in southern 
Orissa. 

Basketry, textiles, head dress and personal attire offer opportunities for artistic 
creation. In this respect, the Koya head dress, the Gadaba ear rings and the Bonda 
necklace of coloured beads and metallic rings are artistic specialities of tribal society. 
The way a woman wears hand woven and multi-coloured bark cloth as in the case of 
Gadaba or wears a tuff of flower in her bun in the case of Parja is in itself an expression 
of art. Indeed, the life of tribal communities, though full of stark poverty is copiously 
enriched in this way of a joyful living. 


DANCE AND MUSIC 


Most of the tribal communities have retained the rich and varied heritage of colourful 
dance and melodious music developed by tradition without the aid of a professional 
dancer or teacher. To them dance and song are part of their life and form a source of 
enjoyment and relaxation. 

Although every tribe has its unique patterns of dance and song, there are several 
characteristic features which are common to all. Tribal dances are usually accompanied 
by songs and orchestra. Both men and women, young and old dance, but the 
accompanying orchestra is usually provided by the male members, often hired pipers 
and drummers from the Dom caste. Invariably, the dancers sing to the accompaniment 


of music. To them, dance and song are group activities forming an integral part of the 
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celebration of religious festivals, weddings and funeral rites and occasionally for 
enjoyment and relaxation. Dance and song are named after the specific ceremony with 
which these are associated. For example, Santal dance types are Ligne, Enej, Dang 
Dahar, Danta, Baha, Ringja, etc. 

Tribal dance is characterized not only by its originality and spontaneity but also by 
its rhythmic movement of limbs, free expression of emotion and colourful dancing 
costumes and attire. Some of the most distinguishing costumes are that of the Koya 
male dancers’ head gear and females’ head band, necklace of coins, Saora’s tailed loin 
cloth and feathered turban, Gadaba women’s large ear-rings and striped bark cloth, 
Kondha’s comb decorated hair do. The theme of the song is considerably influenced by 
the natural phenomena of the environment and the subject matter of folklore and legends 
relating to the supernatural forces current among them. 

The orchestra includes different types of musical instruments varying from one 
group of tribals to another. Drums of diverse shapes and sizes, different types of string 
instruments, flute and varieties of gong and clapper are played on. The Kondhs alone 
have 25 kinds of musical instruments, such as Denka, Dungduri, Dadam, Pindim, Damph, 
Tordoki, Koma, Gari, Laudi, etc. The Koya drum, the Juang Changu, the Saora horn pipe, 
the Santal Nagra are typical and community specific. 


RITUALS AND FESTIVALS 


The amazing conglomeration of traditions, beliefs, values and philosophies that together 
constitute and vitalize the religion of the tribe has descended from antiquity and has 
been preserved unimpaired to the present day. Every facet of their life covering round the 
year activities is intimately connected with religion. It is these aspects of their culture, 
that give meaning and depth to their lives, and solidarity to their social structure. Among 
the tribes there are religious functionaries who cater to their spiritual needs. For example, 
the hierarchy of priests among the saoras may be divided into two caregories. The Bugya 
is a priest who presides at agricultural festivals and offers sacrifices that specially 
characterize these occasions. The Kudan is a shaman who combines the functions of 
priest, prophet and medicine man. The sacredotal head among the Juang is called Nagam 
or Buita, Pujari or Sisa among the Bonda and Jani among the Kondh. The post of these 
officials are mostly ascribed but not achieved. 

The unquestionable belief of the tribals in the supernatural which regulates human 
existence in the world forms the basis for the observance of many festivals and rituals. 
The festivals are celebrated at three levels: family, village and region. Most of the 
celebrations are fixed in time and place and are observed for a definite purpose, such 
as good farming, sound health, safe living and so on. Besides, gods and goddesses, the 
forefathers are worshipped with equal awe and respect. Every festival has two sides— 
sacred and the secular as along with performance of the rituals, they participate in 
eating, drinking, dancing and socializing. Thus, religious and socio-cultural aspects are 
always twined together in the tribal life. 

An instance of the tribal socio-cultural-religious event is observable in the 
celebration of Kedu by the Kondh. Kedu in Kui, the language of the Kondh tribe, means 
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in a broader sense a large celebration, a festival. This name is in vogue since the 
suppression of ‘Meriah’ sacrifice and substitution of a buffalo in place of a human being. 
The main objective of the ritual is to please the Earth Goddess by propitiating her with 
sacrifices, which used to be human in the past and are buffaloes at present. The festival 
is observed at intervals of five to ten years at a place in a cluster of villages and the 
duration varies from three to five days. It is celebrated with great solemnity and lavish 
festivity. The houses get painted, people put on their best clothing and body decorations; 
kinsmen and relatives flock with presents; drinking of the millet-bee ‘Katul’ goes on to 
make them forget all the worries and anxieties of the usual tribal life. Excepting the 
cruelty involved in the sacrifice and the superstition of pleasing the Earth Goddess by 
blood for a better harvest, all other paraphernalia of the festival have great socio-cultural 
significance. Even while to menting the animal before killing, they sing to the victim with 
sympathy: 
We are sacrificing you like a human being 
Like a beloved wife and mother, 
Thus you are their substitute, 
You are like a silver and golden mother. 


Similar great festivals of other tribes are Kutia’s Burlangukalu, Bonda'’s Giag-gige, 
Lanjia’s Rogen-adur, Didayi’s Pus-pande, Juang’s Asarhi, Paudi’s Jatal-puja, Oraon'’s 
Saharai, Santal’s Baha, etc. 

Tribal communities have still retained their own way of managing their internal 
affairs. Most of them have an extremely democratic organization in their society. At the 
village level, the secular headman is known as the Naik among the Juang, the Pradhan 
among the Bhuiyan, the Gamango among the Saora, the Majhi among the Santal, the 
Pradhan among the Oraon, the Munda among the Ho, the Badaik among the Gadaba 
and so on. The village priest otherwise described as the sacredotal headman is known 
as the Dehury among the Bhuiyan, the Boita among the Juang, the Jani among the 
Gadaba and so on. They generally officiate in the tribal worships, both the secular and 
sacredotal headman along with the messengers and some assistants constitute the 
village-level functionaries and act along with village elders as the village panchayat to 
look after the village affairs relating to the tribal customary laws. Some tribes like the 
Juang, the Bhuiyan, the Gond, the Oraon, the Santal, the Kharia and the Kondh have an 
organization for a group of ten to twelve neighbouring villages. The headman of the most 
important village presides over the meeting of this inter-village organization. Matters 
relating to inter-village disputes and other matters affecting the tribe as a whole are 
discussed in periodic meetings or whenever the occasions arise. The posts of those 
functionaries are mostly hereditary. 


SOCIAL ORGANIZATION 


The social organization knits various institutions together into a cohesive unit and foster 
a harmonious relationship with each other. The tribal groups are different from the 
another due to the distinctive characteristics in their social organizations and the manner 


in which the social elements are bound with one another. 
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Most of the tribes are divided into a number of sub+ribes which are further divided 
into clans. The large tribal groups such as the Kondh, the Saora, the Gond and the 
Santal have not spread over wide areas but among them the subdivisions also are many. 
These sub-tribes with a sizable population function as independent tribes. For example, 
among the Kondhs, there are three sections namely, the Kutia Kondh, the Desia Kondh 
and the Dongria Kondh who not only function as separate entities but also are quite 
distinct culturally. Similar is the case among the Lanjia Saoras of Puttasing and the 
Sudha Saora of the coastal districts. Among these sections, the cultural differences are 
very much pronounced. Among the small tribal communities, like the Bondas and the 
Birhors; the divisions are a few in number. The Bondas are divided into two groups, 
namely, the Plain Bonda and the Hill Bonda. Both of them are not only distinctive 
sections but also are conflicting groups. Similarly, the Birhors are divided into two 
groups, namely, the Thani, the settled group and the nomadic group. Both these groups 
have a distinctive economic life, social organization and ritual cycles. 

The next bigger unit in the social system is the sib or clan which is the pivot of all 
socio-economic activities. The number of clans a tribe may have varies from tribe to 
tribe. The clan organization is very prominent among the Kondh, the Gadaba, the Paroja, 
the Juang and the Santal. Among the Juang as many as twenty four have been recorded. 
Among the Kondh, different sections have different clan names. In most of the tribal 
communities, the clans seem to have totemic origin named after grains, objects, trees 
and animals. The members of the clan believed to have descended from a common 
ancestor, observe certain totemic taboos and show a high degree of reverence towards 
the totem. The clan organization which is unique to all the tribal communities is 
conspicuous by its absence among the Saoras. In their cases, the main exogamous unit 
is the extended family called birinda descended from a common ancestor. A remarkable 
feature among the Saoras is that a woman belongs to her father’s birnda even after her 
marriage. But among the other tribal groups, the woman after marniage belongs to the 
clan of her husband. 

Kinship is treated as the basic organizing principle among the tribes of Orissa. 
Among them there are both consanguineal and affinial kin groups. They use both 
classificatory and descriptive terms in their terms of address. The descriptive 
terminology refers to the application of a particular term of address for each relationship 
whereas under the classificatory terminology, a single term of address is used for a 
number of relations. Another distinguishing feature of the kinship system is the presence 
of joking and avoidance relationship. 

All the communities in the state are patrilineal. Marriage is an important institution 
in the social organization. It has an important bearing in the social life through which 
alliance between two clans is established. Among the tribes of Orissa, mostly adult 
marriage is in vogue. Among all the tribes, with the exception of the Bonda and the 
Saora, the boy is always elder than his marrying partner. But among the Saora and the 
Bonda, it is just the opposite. Although, monogamous marriages are held as ideal in their 
society, yet polygamous marriages in the form of polygyny are found among certain tribal 
groups. For example among the Saora, many well-to-do persons have got more than one 
wife. It is a sign of prestige and prosperity on the part of a Saora to have more than one 


wife. It also implies expansion of hill cultivation and greater accumulation of foodgrains. 
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The practice of polygyny is also prevalent among other tribal groups. There are certain 
rules and regulations which govern marriage in tribal society. Most of the tribal groups 
observe clan exogamy while some in addition to this also observe village exogamy. 
Besides, the status of both the parties are given due consideration before finalizing the 
marriage proposals. Payment of bride price forms an integral part in the tribal marriage. 
Although, this custom is present among almost all the tribal groups, yet, the amount of 
bride price prescribed differs from tribe to tribe. Bride price in the form of either cash 
or kind or both is paid to the bride’s family by the bridegroom's parents at the time of 
marriage. It is just the opposite of the dowry system prevalent in Oriya society. 


ECONOMY AND AGRICULTURE 


The tribal communities of Orissa are now at different level of development. At one end, 
there are food gatherers and hunters and at the other there are acculturated and 
advanced communities. According to the 1981 Census, about 90 percent of the tribal 
population are dependant on agriculture, while the remaining 10 percent are engaged in 
occupations such as hunting, gathering pastoral life, trade and business, service and 
industrial work. Economically the tribes of Orissa can be classified into the following 
categories, (i) Hunter-gatherers, (ii) Pastoral, (iii) Shifting cultivators, (iv) Plain 
cultivators, (v) Industrial and mining workers, (vi) Service holders. 

The large number of tribes who dwell in the hills and forests are dependent on 
shifting cultivation coupled with food-gathering and hunting. 

The method of shifting cultivation among the tribes in different regions has some 
variation. In general, however, it follows a cycle marked by following stages: (a) selecting 
the forest patch, (b) worshipping and sacrifices, (c) cutting of the forest patch, (d) 
collection of logs and fuel wood, (e) clearing and spreading of ashes and preparing the 
land for sowing, (g) sowing of seeds, (h) weeding, (i) watching and protecting the plants 
and crops from the wild animals, (j) harvesting, and (k) storing. In these operations, all 
the members of the family are involved in some way or the other. After completion of two 
to three cycles on a patch of forest, it is left fallow for 5 to 10 years. 

Hill slopes and hill tops which are generally used for shifting, cultivation are 
communally owned. Individual ownership of such land is recognized as long as this is 
used for growing crops by a particular family. In some areas (like Lanjia, Saora) 
individual ownership is recognized on a hereditary basis. Mixed crops of hill paddy, 
minor millets and pulses are grown in shifting cultivation and these are harvested in 
succession. 


YOUTH DORMITORY 


The youth dormitory which is found in several tribal societies is the core of tribal culture 
and it reinforces the age-old traditions. In Orissa, this institution occurs among many 
tribal communities in some form or other. It is variously called by different tribal groups. 
The Juangs call it Majang and Darbar, the Kondh call it Dindaghar, the Bhuiyans call 
Dhangarabasa among the Bondas it goes by the name Ingersin. Of all the tribes, the 
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dormitory system is well organized among the Juang. Conspicuous in the village the 
Mandaghar is the largest hut. It has a wall on three sides and is open in front. The 
wooden posts and side walls are carved with decoration symbols depicting animals. The 
boys hang their Changu, a flat tambourine like drum which is used at the time of 
dancing. In front of the Mandaghar is the small open space where dances take place 
almost every night after the day’s work is over. The dormitory is so to say a school of 
dancing and the expression of the communal art of the people. The elders of the village 
assemble at the dormitory house every day for every important event of their community 
life. Here, they discuss matters concerning the welfare of the village, settle the 
distribution of swidden and fix the date and time for celebration of the village festivals, 
etc. In these respects the dormitory may be considered as the centre of the social, 
economic and religious life of the village. The tribal youth view their dormitory as the 
premier institution of ancestral knowledge and for the elders it is the prototype of the 
‘Bhagavat-ghar’ of an Oriya village. 


INTEGRATION OF TRIBAL AND ARYAN CULTURE IN ORISSA 


The British administration in India introduced the term “Tribe” to designate 
economically backward, isolated and autochthonous section of the population. It was 
discovered that the tribes presented a wide spectrum of culture, though they were at a 
low level of economic development and acculturation with regard to the Hindu culture. 

The tribal cultures give us an idea of the initial primitive level of cultural raw 
materials that contributed to the development of Indian civilization. The tribal heritage 
of Indian civilization is unquestionable. The Hindu civilization was the end product of a 
long-standing process of indigenous development. The tribal contribution and 
components were not a negligible part of the great Indian civilization. 

In the context of Orissa, we find that the tribes influenced the history and culture 
of the land to a very large extent. There are good grounds to believe that Orissan culture, 
which developed in a broader Indian framework, has assimilated the tribal cultural 
elements all along its very long history. Even the name “Orisha” has been derived from 
“Odra”, which is a tribal term. 

The Orissan culture is a synthesis of three cultural traits, that of the Austric, 
Dravidian and Aryan. This is overtly marked in the spheres of language, folk literature, 
dress and body decoration, food and drink, art and craft, dance and music, rituals and 
festivals and various other aspects of culture. The affinities between tribal and Oriya 
cultures indicate that historically the tribal culture formed a substratum of the Orissan 
culture. The strongest evidence is that Lord Jagannatha, the presiding God of Orissa, is 
basically a tribal deity and as such the Savara tribesmen enjoy the rights of performing 
certain rites in the temple till today. 

The evidences of integration and interaction with tribal culture in almost all aspects 
of Oriya culture are plenty. As for example, one major area is language. Oriya is an Indo- 
Aryan language evolved through Magadhi Prakrit and Audri Apabhramsa. This Audr is 
defined by Markandeya in his Prakritasarvaswa as ‘Sabaryam evaudn yogat taddesya 
Saurasanyadeh’ which means, the colloquial speech of Odradesa and Sauraseni, etc. i.e. 
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their words synthesized with Savarni language produced the mixed language called Audri. 
In this context, the ‘Savari’ is a generic term that includes all the tribal speeches of the 
Munda and the Dravidian families which were used by the indigenous people before the 
arrival of the Arvans in that region. This fact is supported in the language of the ‘Caryq’ 
songs, the earliest extant specimen of the proto-Oriya language. The texts contain many 
words and forms of tribal origin, such as, guma (central place), kangu (millet sp.), jana 
(corn sp.), lanka (far off place), ghata (narrow hill patch), hind (to walk around), taila 
(hill slope from land), etc. The Oniya scholars emphasize this point while contesting the 
claims of cognate language groups—Bengali, Assamese, Maithili—over the Carya songs. 

Oriya in its formative period absorbed some linguistic characteristics of the tribal 
speeches because of coexistence and political and cultural contacts with them. The 
fundamental Indo-Aryan quality of Oriya was influenced by the non-Aryan languages of 
the Odra region. One clear evidence is in the formation of echo words. Normally, in all 
the modern Indo-Aryan languages, the echo words are derived from the base words by 
change of initial consonant (e.g. ph in Oriya, ta in Bengali, sa in Punjabi, wa in Hindi). 
But, in the southern and western dialects of Oriya, the process involves change of vowel 
(e.g. bhat—bhuta). This is an original feature of the Munda and Dravidian tribal 
languages. 

Similarly, in the sphere of old Oriya literature too, tribal elements are a force to 
reckon with. A most popular form of poetry in Oriya is ‘ Koilt'. The speciality of the genre 
is that the bird cuckoo is taken as a captive listener to the monologue of the narrator. 
Some scholars think this form is taken from Sanskrit ‘Duta Kavyas’ like ‘Meghadut’ But, 
koili is not a messenger here. Its parallel is to be seen in tribal lyrics of ode type in which 
natural objects like tree, bird, etc. are addressed. Sarangadeva has designed such 
songs as ‘Dest 


CONCLUSION 


The tribals in Orissa are in a state of transition from tradition to modernity. It is 
apparent everywhere as one may find a primitive Dongria Kondh boy dressed with nose 
ring, armlets etc. while also sporting a wrist watch and torch light. It shows that he has 
one foot rooted in deep tradition and while being ready to move forward towards 
modernity. The cumulative effect of the developmental programme and several 
prospective measures have brought in changes in the economic and socio-cultural life of 
the tribal communities. The pace may be slow, the result may not be as expected, but the 
emergence of the tribals of Orissa on the brink of the mainstream culture is not invisible. 
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Annexure 


Tribes of Orissa 


SL. No. Scheduled Tribes Population Area of Concentration 
1. Bagata 2,616 Cuttack, Balasore 
2. Baiga 188 Kalahandi 
3. Banjara 10,925 Koraput, Mayurbhanj 
4. Bathada 1,47,970 Mayurbhanj, Keonjhar 
5. Bhottada 2,47,709 Koraput, Kalahandi 
6. Bhiuya, Bhuyan 2,07,719 Sundargarh, Keonjhar 
7. Bhumia 75,221 Koraput, Sundargarh 
8. Bhumij 1,57,613 Mayurbhanj, Balasore 
9. Bhunjia 9,077 Kalahandi, Koraput 
10. Binjhal 98,631 Sambalpur, Bolangir 
11. Binjhia, Binjhoa 8,041 Sundargarh, Sambalpur 
12. Birhor 142 Sundargarh 
13. Bondo Paraja 5,895 Koraput 
14. Chenchu 39 Kalahandi, Sundargrah 
15. Dal 18,163 Bolangir, Kalahandi 
16. Desua Bhumji 1,183 Puri, Mayurbhanj 
17. Dhamua 8,611 Koraput, Mayurbhanj 
18. Didayi 1,978 Koraput 
19. Gadaba 56,913 Koraput 
20. Gandia 2,263 Koraput, Dhenkanal 
21. Ghara 618 Kalahandi, Sambalpur 
22. Gond, Gonda 6,002,749 Kalahandi, Sambalpur 
23. Ho 44,496 Mayurbhanj, Keon jhar 
24. Holva 8,883 Koraput, Kalahandi 
25. Jatapu 18,457 Koraput, Ganjam 
26. Juang 30,876 Keonjhar, Dhenkanal 
27. Kandha Guada 15,189 Phulbani, Puri 
28. Kawar 8,549 Sundargarh, Sambalpur 
29. Kharia, Kharian 1,44,178 Sundargarh, Sambalpur 
30. Kharwarl 1,434 Keonjhar, Mayurbhanj 
31. Khonda, Konda, Kandha, 

Nanguli, Kandha, Sitha Kondha 9,89,342 Koraput, Phulbani 

32. Kisan 2,27,992 Sambalpur, Sundargarh 
33, Kol 4,235 Keonjhar, Phulbani 
34. Kolahlaras, Kol Loharas 7,562 Sundargarh 
35. Kolha 3,26,523 Mayurbhanj, Keonjhar 
36. Koli, Malhar 4,711 Dhenkanal, Ganjam 
37. Kondadora 17,442 Koraput, Ganjam 
38. Kora 5,823 Dhenkanal, Keonjhar 


Contd... 
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39. Korua 986 Sambalpur, Koraput 
40. Kotia 19,136 Koraput, Phulbani 
41. Koya 87,260 Koraput 
42. Knlis 1,498 Sambalpur, Bolangir 
43. Lodha 5,100 Mayurbhanj 
44. Madia 1,066 Koraput, Dhenkanal 
45. Mahali 11,767 Mayurbhanj, Sundargarh 
46. Mankadi 205 Kalahandi, Sundargarh 
47. Mankirdia 1,005 Mayurbhanj, Sambalpur 
48. Matya 12,123 Dhenkanal, Koraput 
49. Mirdhas 28,077 Sambalpur, Bolangir 
50. Munda, Munda Lohra, 
Munda Mahalis 3,38,935 Sundargarh, Sambalpur 
51. Mundari 24,667 Sundargarh, Mayurbhanj 
52. Omantya 19,465 Koraput, Ganjam 
53. Oraon 2,15,337 Sundargarh, Sambalpur 
54. Parenga 9,622 Koraput 
55. Paroja 2,67,184 Koraput 
56. Pentia 7,908 Kalahandi, Sambalpur 
57. Rajuar 2,313 Mayurbhanj, Keonjhar 
58. Santal 5,30,776 Mayurbhanj}, Balasore 
59. Saora, Savar, 3,70,060 Ganjam, Sambalpur, 
Saura, Sahara Koraput 
60. Shabar, Lodha 3,29,209 Mayurbhanj 
61. Sounti 67,872 Keonjhar, Mayurbhanj 
62. Tharua 1,034 Mayurbhanj, Balasore 


Sources: Census (1981) 5, 915, 067 


(1991) 70, 32, 214 
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CHAPTER 30 


Feminism in Orissa: From Emancipation 
to Empowerment 


Sharada Rath 


DEFINITION OF FEMINISM 


West has now become a global philosophy crossing the boundaries of states and 

societies. It is based on the ideologies of gender equality, justice, freedom and 
rights of women. When women are denied all these — theoretically or practically — gender 
discrimination takes place and as a reaction to this, feminism gains ground. Bom out of 
women’s experience of powerlessness, feminist philosophy seeks to understand the 
nature of power as it operates in women's lives. Its explanations go beyond the origins of 
gender subordination to include such normative values as right, liberty, equality and 
freedom in a changing socio-economic scenario (Veena Poonacha 1995). 

A common starting point for all feminist ideas is the belief that women are 
disadvantaged in comparison with men, and that this disadvantage is not a natural and 
inevitable result of biological difference but something that is artificially created by the 
individual and that can and should be challenged (Bryson 1993). With this idea of 
inequality, discrimination and disadvantage in the position of women, feminist philosophy 
emerged in the different stages of development of human civilization. 

There are two schools of feminists. One school asserts that women are in no way 
inferior to men and gender equality is a natural phenomenon. The other school claims 
for women not a position of equality with men, but one of superiority. However, the 
feminist idea understood in the above terms is undeniably a product of ideas about the 
nature of the individual about the ethical basis of his/her relation in society. Both 
schools of feminists have looked at the problem of construction of gender identity and 
reasons for the subordination of women with different approaches, namely, the Moderate 
or Liberal, Marxist or Radical and Post-Modern orientation. 

Liberal feminism had its roots in the philosophical revolutions of the eighteenth 
century. The most comprehensive argument for liberal feminism emerged from the 
works of the following: Mary Wollstonecraft in the Vindication of the Rights of Women 


Freer a western concept that had its origin in the developed countries of the 
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(1772): Olympe de Gouges in the Declaration des Droits de la Femme et de la Citoyenne 
(1791); and John Stuart Mill's and Harriet Taylor’s extremely detailed essay, titled On 
The Subjection of Women. 

All these philosophers had commonly asserted that women are equal with men and 
thev should have the same legal and political rights, and the opportunity to compete 
equally with men in power politics and employment. In other words, liberal feminism is 
known as ‘equal rights feminism’ It believes in abolishing the most exploitative 
characteristics of feudal patriarchy and putting an end to the gender-based stratification 
system, where women are forced to remain at the lowest rung of the social ladder. The 
liberal feminists saw gender differentiation as a product of the socialization process in 
society and they have limited their demands to legal reforms and access to equal 
opportunities (Veena Poonacha 1995). They successfully questioned the widely prevalent 
rationalization of women’s secondary position in the family and society. Advocating the 
rights of women to participate in the public arena, they demanded the opportunity for 
women to realize to their potential on the basis of their rationality and humanity. 

Marxist feminists argue that women’s oppression is essentially a by-product of 
class society and the class oppression that is its primary cause. They believe that under 
capitalism, women's experiences of oppression differ. Friedrich Engels argued that 

working-class women are less oppressed than the bourgeois women. This entry of 
working-class women into the labour market make them independent of working-class 
men in a way that bourgeois women are not independent of capitalist men. The distinctive 
feature of Marxist feminism is that it stresses the theoretical relevance of understanding 
gender oppression as a product of the historically evolved socio-political structure, 
rather than the intentional actions of individuals. Extending the basic Marxist critique of 
capitalism, they see worker's oppression as the outgrowth of the capitalist modes of 
production and stress the primacy of material force, i.e. the production and reproduction 
of social life as the prime movers of society. As private property is seen as the basis for 
sexual control of women, they advocate its dissoultion as a pre-condition for 
improvement of women. (Veena Poonacha 1995). Foreman (1977) pointed out that 
women would experience a deep sense of alienation if they feel that their family or 
friends do not need them. The political agenda of the Marxist feminist therefore, is to 
create a world order in which women will experience themselves, as integrated persons 
rather than fragmented or splintered beings. 

Marxist feminists focus their attention on the women’s situation under capitalism 
and their discourse centres round the ways in which class and gender identities intersect. 
They see capitalism as a system of exploitative power relations and women as an 
economically disadvantaged group (like labourers) are subject to exploitation. Full 
equality will only be achieved when capitalism is replaced by genuine socialism. Marxist 
feminists believe in women's full liberation and advocate an absolute freedom for women 
and it is an expression of extreme feminism, otherwise known as ‘radical feminism’ 
(Vicky Randall 1987). 

The radical feminists see the patriarchal control over women’s sexuality and 
reproduction as a matter of concern. They have identified gender oppression as the most 
fundamental form of existence in every known society, and it is very difficult to eradicate, 
because it is intrinsically interwoven into the socio-cultural fabric of society. The injustice 
of the system is not clearly perceived either by the oppression oroby°thesvierimSsoduecto 
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their internalized values. The roots of gender differentials, they accede, may be 
biologically determined, but undoubtedly the differences in the conditions of the sexes 
are socially structured. It is partly through these systems of socio-political organization 
that male dominance is established. The radical feminists advocate feminist culture, 
values and qualities of nurturing (experience) as a viable alternative to the masculine 
values in society. Identifying and glorifying women's culture, they try to go beyond male 
definitions of gender identity (Poonacha 1995). 

Radical feminists like Millet in Sexual Politics (1970) and Firstone in the Dialectic 
of Sex (1970), argued that sex is political, primarily because male-female relationship is 
the paradigm for all power relationships. Sexual class precedes all other forms of 
inequalities such as racial, political or economic. It is necessary to eliminate gender 
differentiation, which is socially constructed and disproportionately exaggerated under 
patriarchy. Subsequently, it is only by destroying patriarchy that other forms of oppression 
can be dismantled. Criticizing the male value system, the radical feminists feel that 
there is a need to reassert the feminine ideal for all human beings and suggest 
reconceptualizing masculinity and femininity. Post-modernist feminists argue that 
modernism appears as a history of male achievement. The usual accounts of the 
development of modernism consist of “a long list of the names of men” Modemism is 
in fact primarily a masculine phenomenon and it depicts the mechanisms of patriarchal 
society. In the interpretation of the experience of women and of gender in the light of 
modernism, the post-modernist approach has been developed. Feminists influenced by 
conceptions of post-modernism have argued that there can be no universalizing theories 
of male domination, patriarchy or sexual difference. They have distanced themselves 
from what they see as a misplaced ‘essentialism’: the view that there are some 
characteristics or experiences, which differentiate virtually all women from virtually all 
men. Gender categories like other social categories, are fragmented and contextual. 
Women are being increasingly recruited into waged labour by capital, thus changing the 
nature of the patriarchal relations in which women are enmeshed. Black women, 
whether resident in the First or Third World, bear the brunt of the labour to a 
disproportionate extent, while receiving a disproportionately small part of the rewards 
(Sylvia Walby 1994). 

The post-modern approach to feminism assumes the rationality of women and also 
that a woman is as knowledgeable as man her counterpart. This approach has been used 
as a basis for exploring new woman-centred forms of knowledge and understanding. 
With this approach, new feminists argue that the experiences of rural and poor women 
as well as women of all marginalized groups must not only be included in the feminist 
analysis, but also be taken as a starting point. 


Il 


Feminism as an ideology is related to culture. An attempt to assess the status of women 
in a society should ideally start form the social framework. 

Social structure, cultural norms and value systems are important determinants of 
women’s role and their position in society (Pujari and Kaushik 1994). In India, feminism 
is not understood as the radical feminism of the West, but it is identified with terms like 


‘Women's liberation’, ‘women’s emancipation’, ‘equality of women’, etc, with a meanin 
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of development of women in terms of equality, liberty, justice and rights. Indian culture 
itself from ancient times is feminist-oriented. The concept of ‘equality’ is within the 
framework of Hindu religious texts and Hinduism is the dominant religion, which 
determines the life-style of the majority of people of India. Hinduism believes in ‘Nature’, 
which is the creation of both Shiva and Shakti. Shiva is the symbol of manhood and Shakti 
is the symbol of womanhood. This sort of gender equality is not found in the culture of 
any country. In ancient India as evidenced by the Vedas and scriptures women were not 
discriminated as their role with respect to socialization was concerned. Women were 
imparted education and some like Gargi and Madalasa excelled even in knowledge, 
shastras, war and in court administration. 

This Vedic culture of India received a setback during the war between Aryan and 
non-Aryans and became worse, when the Muslims ruled over the country. This period 
brought inequality in the status to women, who were considered even lesser than the 
slaves. Subjugation, torture and discrimination against women became a part of Indian 
social culture, which was purely man-made. 

Again the nineteenth twentieth century India saw a wave of reforms that intended 
to bring back Vedic values to Indian culture and society. Social reforms during this 
period were a reaction to the age-old women-related customs in India like Sati, widow 
marriage, polygamy, child marriage, female infanticide, purdah, divorce and remarriage. 
Reformers such as Rammohun Roy, Ranade, Dayananda Saraswati and Swami 
Vivekananda took the leadership in these movements and some social legislations like 
the Widow Remarriage Act of 1856 and Civil Marriage Act of 1872 were passed. These 
legislations constitute a landmark in the history of Indian feminism, but male leadership 
came forward for making and implementing these while in most cases women 
themselves were not prepared to accept these laws. Realizing the existence of a lack of 
mental preparedness amongst the women, advocacy for women's education emerged for 
the first time in the country. Here lies the difference between the feminist movement in 
the West and that in India. The first wave of the feminist movement can be traced to 
women's assertion of their equality with men and in their demanding the right to 
participation in the public sphere. In India, it was essentially a movement started by men 
for women; it was inextricably linked with their experience of colonial rule and the 
ensuing introspection about the existing goals and objectives of Indian socio-political 
life. (Poonacha 1995). The intentions behind these social laws and movements were to 
create more space for women first of all in the family, and then in the society without 
creating much disturbances in the social order. For the first time, however, state action 
was taken for gender development. 

The founding of the Indian National Congress in 1885 with its membership available 
to both sexes opened new vistas for women, enabling them to enter the public sphere. 
The intention of the founders was more to increase the membership of the Congress than 
gender equality per se. However, the induction of women into the Congress gave space 
and opportunities to them to participate in the political field. This, in fact, was the first 
opportunity for women to come to public life. 

Gandhiji’s arrival on the national scene gave a clarion call for the emancipation of 
women from household drudgery to join the National Movement for the freedom of the 
country. It was a people's movement in which the number of the fighters was very 
important, so, women were inducted as well. Digitized by srujanika@gmail.com 
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However, as Indian politics, during that period, was preoccupied with national 
struggle for independence incorporating women in the nationalist movement brought 
about a change in the outlook of society for women’s emancipation and development. A 
number of All-India Women's Associations with their local branches were formed in 
order to effectively advance the status of women particularly through their right to 
education and enfranchisement. Nonetheless, during this period, the freedom of the 
country and women's rights appeared as synonymous and there was no intention to start 
a separate women's movement as it had happened in West. 

When India became independent, attention was diverted to the functions of state- 
building and nation-building through constitution-making. That Indian women had ‘roles 
without status’ and ‘duties without rights’ was remedied in the Constitution of India. 
Steps were immediately taken to change the plight of women and sex equality in every 
sphere became one of the ideologies of the framers of the Constitution. Moreover, 
special privileges have been provided to women in several Articles and Directive 
Principles of State Policy of the Constitution. In fact, in the post-Independence period, 
the moderate feminist activists of India have changed their strategy to some extent to 
gain women's equality and development (Ram Ahuja 1992). They took steps to enact the 
Hindu Code Bill and to ensure protection of women's rights by pressing for the 
incorporation of personal law reforms in the Constitution. Hence, to create such an equal 
space for women in Indian society, no struggle and movement were needed or resorted 
to and the constitutional document reveals that the ideological position on gender issues 
was largely a product of the liberal and socialist thought current at that time. Since then, 
a number of women-specific actions are being undertaken by the governments at the 
national and state levels from time to time for the emancipation, welfare, development 
and empowerment of women through different plans and programmes. 


II 


Orissa is a constituent state of Indian Union and there is no significant difference 
between the Indian and Orissan political culture, though, the socio-economic development 
of the state is very low compared to that of other states of the country and the nation as 
a whole. In fact, the political development in India and the space for women therein, are 
more or less reflected in Orissa as well. 

Orissa was late in joining the National Movement, so far as women's emancipation 
and participation in the movement in large number were concerned. The visit of Gandhiji 
and Mira Behn to Orissa had contributed much to the emancipation of women of the 
Province and their joining in the Freedom Movement in the 1939s. A meeting was held on 
the banks of the River Kathjodi at Cuttack and this meeting was attended by Rama Devi, 
the first woman of Orissa to come to public life and work with men for the freedom of the 
country. This was the first deviation from the culturally prescribed role of women in 
Orissa. Thereafter Sarala Devi also joined the Non-cooperation Movement. In the Calcutta 
session of the Congress, seven women of Orissa attended the meeting. In 1924, the first 
women's Congress of Orissa was held at Swarajya Ashram at Cuttack. In the same year 
another women’s conference was held at Ganjam and in 1925, a similar Congress of 
women was held at Bolgarsh of Puri District. In 1926, a Home for widows. Bidhava Ashram 
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was built at Puri. Under the leadership of Dr. Kuntala Kumari Sabat, the first lady doctor 
of Orissa, a large conference of women Orissa was held at Balasore. Some women leaders, 
namely, Sarala Devi, Rama Devi, Malati Devi, and many young girls joined the Civil 
Disobedience Movement and Salt Satyagraha at Knujanga in response to the call of 
Gandhiji and the freedom fighters of Orissa. Women in large numbers came out of their 
homes and joined the Freedom Struggle. Some of them were beaten by the police, arrested 
and jailed several times along with the male leaders of Orissa. 

In Gandhi's planning, two activities went hand in hand, thus: one was the agitation 
activity during the various movements for Independence, while the second was that of 
reconstruction during the period, when there was no such movement. When Gandhiji 
called off the Civil Disobedience Movement, the women freedom fighters of Orissa 
engaged themselves in social reform activities, like abolition of untouchability, illiteracy, 
blind beliefs, etc. They involved themselves in public works like educating the illiterate, 
training women in thread-weaving through the Charakha, training for handwork at home 
and imparting knowledge for abolition of social evils like dowry, child marriage, sati 
system, etc. 

In the integration of the Princely States of Orissa, Smt. Malati Choudhury had a 
special contrivution. She took an active part in mobilizing the people of the then Garajat 
areas and influencing the rulers of these Garajat states to integrate with the Province of 
Orissa to make it a larger state. She was a pioneering worker in the Peasant Movement 
and formed the Utkal Congress Workers Communist League. Through financing she 
also took active interest in the publication of Sarathi, a weekly paper dedicated to make 
the people aware of their misery and suffering under Princes and British Rulers. Kuntala 
Kumari Sabat, a medical practitioner and a prolific poet of Orissa, contributed a lot to 
the Freedom Movement, the Garajat Movement and Praja mandal movement through the 
powerful writings. Basanta Manjari Devi, the Queen Mother of Ranpur also took 
leadership in the Praja Manda! Movement, which led to the death of the political agent 
Bezelgate. During the Quit India Movement of 1942, the number of women agitators in 
Orissa had increased to great extent and it is difficult to a give here the names of all 
these women Satyagrahis. However, this was no doubt, a period of revivalism of feminism 
or women’s strength in Orissa. 

Despite the emancipation and involvement of women in the several social, economic 
and political movements in Orissa gender development was at low ebb for the following 
reasons: 


(1) During the pre-Independence period, the women’s emancipation movement 
was a part of the National Movement of Independence. So, it cannot be 
described as a feminist movement. 

(11) During this period, women-specific issues did not get importance. 

(111) Men initiated women’s emancipation and they took leadership in this field. 

(iv) Women elite during this period were concentrated in coastal and comparatively 
developed areas of Orissa and very few women of the interior areas joined this 
movement. 

(v) Moreover, the women elite hailed from families of high socio-economic and 
educational background where the male members were active participants in 


the freedom movement. 
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But one positive contribution of women's participation in the National Movement 
cannot be ignored, namely, that the participation raised the self-efficacy of women. 
Through their emancipation and joining the Movement, women developed a confidence 
that they could equally contribute to the Freedom Struggle of the country and that without 
them the Movement could not be successful. Oriya women freedom fighters, through 
their writings, speeches and interviews at different times spoke of their feeling and 
stated that once women come out and took part in the Movement, they gained self- 
confidence and strength from the very act. Malati Devi said that though she did not know 
what feminism was it was very clear to her however during the Movement that women 
were not to be terrorized in any way by anybody in the family or in society. Annapurna 
Moharana says that Gandhiji said that a change in society meant a change in oneself to 
start with. They unanimously agreed that even if their work and contribution may not be 
recognized by the present generation, but their contemporaries and comrades did 
recognize their work and mission, which gave them not only satisfaction but 
encouragement as well (J. Samanary 2002). 

Apart from the National Movement for the freedom of India, women in Orissa took 
a leading part in the social reconstruction work for raising the status of women in the 
family and society particularly through formal and informal education. They penned 
several articles, poems and novels, which presented a sordid picture of the women in the 
society of Orissa. They moved from house to house, addressed many public meetings 
and tried to mobilize public opinion for eradicating the social evils and those evils 
relating to women as well. These women social workers devoted their life to the 
development of women. 

Sarala Devi, even though she had little formal education, was one of the 
revolutionaries and most courageous woman of that time. While in jail, she gave 
leadership to other female prisoners. She herself read English in prison and tried to 
educate other female prisoners. She also published many women-specific articles 
particularly relating to the status of women in their parent's house and in their in-law's 
house. She raised many questions relating to the fundamental rights of women 
particularly, their right over property. She also very forcefully wrote that the body of a 
woman could not be the property of her husband. Being her own sole property she 
therefore possesses the right of reproduction. Again, she wrote that a woman could have 
option to choose her own profession, for example, she could join a political party. In the 
name of marriage, a woman Cannot sacrifice her freedom as she is not a slave. Marriage 
is a moral affair and it depends upon the reciprocity in showing sympathy and sacrifice 
to each other. 

In the early part of the twentieth century, many Oriya women devoted themselves 
to the advancement of women’s education and social work. In this field, the name of 
Reba Roy needs to be mentioned. Nirmala Nayak was the Headmistress of Ravanshaw 
Girls’ High School, Cuttack and took an active part in the expansion of women's 
education. Indumati Senapati was the first founder of Maternity and Child Welfare 
Centre at Cuttack. Smt. Basant Manjari Devi, the Queen Mother of Ranpur, founded a 
hospital for leprosy patients at Chandipur in Orissa and this is functioning even today. 

In 1947, India became independent and the first reorganization of Orissa as a 
State of the Indian Union was completed in 1948. After Independence, as it has been 
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mentioned earlier, the first task was to provide a constitution to the people of India. The 
Constitution does not make any gender discrimination, so far as rights, equality, Justice 
and development are concemed, its focus being on the welfare and development of 
women, as the stage of emancipation was already over with the National Movement of 
India. 

Since Independence and with the framing of the Constitution of India, the basic 
principles of women's development were identified as their welfare, equity and efficiency. 
The Government of Orissa, since then, also spelt out the priorities of the state goverment 
as giving priority to the economic and social empowerment of women. To attain this goal, 
the government had always adopted and encouraged a multidimensional approach of 
providing education, ensuring health services, creating opportunities for income 
generating work, fostering an orientation and attitude conducive to development as well 
as accelerating the participation of women in the development programmes. The 
Planning Commission also laid emphasis upon the welfare and development of women in 
the states through the launching of several development schemes, wherein one-third of 
the beneficiaries would be women. The Sixth Plan of the Government of India specifically 
included a chapter titled, “Development of Women” with the intention to make a 
perceivable shift from ‘emancipation’, “welfare” and “growth” to the “development” This 
was reiterated in the Seventh, Eighth as well as in the Ninth Plan of the Government of 
India and all the states had to follow the directions provided by the Union Government 
in this matter. Orissa being no exception to this the question arises, what is the level of 
development of women in Orissa during these years? We may take several indicators to 
measure the development and status of women in Orissa. 

Development has a most conspicuous influence on demography and sex-ratio is 
one of the important demographical factors to be taken into consideration. The following 
table presents a comparative picture of the sex ratio in India and Orissa since 1951. 


Table 1: Sex Ratio of the Women in India and in Orissa (as per 1000 men) 


Female Population in 
India 


Female Population in 
Orissa 


Taking the sex-ratio in Orissa, it is found that the female population per 1000 
males was 1022 in 1951 and this is the highest sex-ratio in Orissa during the twentieth 
century. But, this ratio declined to 971 in 1991 and this is the lowest sex ratio of the 
century. As per the 2001 census report, the number has increased only by one amounting 
to 972. However, the sex ratio in Orissa is better than that of the country as a whole. But 
the numbers of females is declining in Orissa and this has become a serious matter of 
concern for the feminist activists as well as the intellectuals and planners, who are the 
catalysts of social change. It is found that in the urban area, the sex ratio is declining 
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Orissa, it is due to sheer female neglect. But, in both cases, undoubtedly, preference for 
a male child dominates the minds of both the male and female population of the state. 
When women will become more educated and the government will effectively implement 
banning of the use of amniocentesis for the purpose of sex detection of foetus, the 
situation will definitely improve. 

Education serves as the most important factor in affecting the attitude of the 
people and brings about social and economic changes. Education increases the 
individual ability to influence one’s own destiny and enhances his/her desire for more 
meaningful participation in the development process. The following table presents a 
picture of women literacy in Orissa since 1951. 


Table 2: Literacy Rate In Orissa (Sex-wise), 1951-2001 (%) 


Source: Census of India, 2001 , Directorate of Census Operations, Orissa. 


In general, the literacy level in the state as per the Census Report of 2001 is 63.61 
per cent, which is less than the all-India literacy rate of 65.38 per cent. If the number of 
illiterates is more in Orissa, it is because illiteracy is concentrated more among women. 
Women’s literacy rate in Orissa is only 50.97 per cent which is much less than the male 
literacy rate of the state which amounts to 75.95 per cent as per 2001 census report. This 
is due to the fact that the enrolment of girls in primary and middle schools is less and 
the dropout rate of girls in educational institutions is high. No doubt. there is progress 
in women’s education in the state and female literacy is always on the increase. But the 
goal of universalization of education in the case of girls is still a dream in Orissa. This 
factor of low female literacy is a consequence of the socio-economic backwardness of 
the state and this contributes at the same time to make the state less progressive and 
developed. 

Further, ‘health and nutrition’ is another factor conducive to human resource 
development. Malnutrition and ill health is widely prevalent among the women of Orissa 
and constitute the basic handicap in the development of women and that of the state as 
well. Women on Orissa mostly suffer from anaemia due to malnutrition. Child and infant 
mortality among baby girls, particularly in the rural areas, is rampant due to female 
neglect and non-availability of medical treatment, lack of education and poor economic 
conditions. However, gender desegregated health and nutrition data are unavailable 
making it impossible to assess the nature and extent of differences in the health and 
nutrition status of boys and girls. Scattered micro level studies reveal that higher number 
of males as compared to females utilize the out-patient facilities of health centres. 

Work participation of women in Orissa is also not encouraging. The overall 
economic condition of the state of Orissa is very poor and women are poorer still. The 
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mentioned earlier, the first task was to provide a constitution to the people of India. The 
Constitution does not make any gender discrimination, so far as rights, equality, justice 
and development are concerned, its focus being on the welfare and development of 
women, as the stage of emancipation was already over with the National Movement of 
India. 

Since Independence and with the framing of the Constitution of India, the basic 
principles of women's development were identified as their welfare, equity and efficiency. 
The Government of Orissa, since then, also spelt out the priorities of the state government 
as giving priority to the economic and social empowerment of women. To attain this goal, 
the government had always adopted and encouraged a multi-dimensional approach of 
providing education, ensuring health services, creating opportunities for income 
generating work, fostering an orientation and attitude conducive to development as well 
as accelerating the participation of women in the development programmes. The 
Planning Commission also laid emphasis upon the welfare and development of women in 
the states through the launching of several development schemes, wherein one-third of 
the beneficiaries would be women. The Sixth Plan of the Government of India specifically 
included a chapter titled, “Development of Women” with the intention to make a 
perceivable shift from ‘emancipation’, “welfare” and “growth” to the “development” This 
was reiterated in the Seventh, Eighth as well as in the Ninth Plan of the Government of 
India and all the states had to follow the directions provided by the Union Government 
in this matter. Orissa being no exception to this the question arises, what is the level of 
development of women in Orissa during these years? We may take several indicators to 
measure the development and status of women in Orissa. 

Development has a most conspicuous influence on demography and sex-ratio is 
one of the important demographical factors to be taken into consideration. The following 
table presents a comparative picture of the sex ratio in India and Orissa since 1951. 


Table 1: Sex Ratio of the Women in India and in Orissa (as per 1000 men) 


Female Population in 
India 


Female Population in 
Orissa 


Taking the sex-ratio in Orissa, it is found that the female population per 1000 
males was 1022 in 1951 and this is the highest sex-ratio in Orissa during the twentieth 
century. But, this ratio declined to 971 in 1991 and this is the lowest sex ratio of the 
century. As per the 2001 census report, the number has increased only by one amounting 
to 972. However, the sex ratio in Orissa is better than that of the country as a whole. But 
the numbers of females is declining in Orissa and this has become a serious matter of 
concern for the feminist activists as well as the intellectuals and planners, who are the 
catalysts of social change. It is found that in the urban area, the sex ratio is declining 
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Orissa, it is due to sheer female neglect. But, in both cases, undoubtedly, preference for 
a male child dominates the minds of both the male and female population of the state. 
When women will become more educated and the government will effectively implement 
banning of the use of amniocentesis for the purpose of sex detection of foetus, the 
situation will definitely improve. 

Education serves as the most important factor in affecting the attitude of the 
people and brings about social and economic changes. Education increases the 
individual ability to influence one’s own destiny and enhances his/her desire for more 
meaningful participation in the development process. The following table presents a 
picture of women literacy in Orissa since 1951. 


Table 2: Literacy Rate In Orissa (Sex-wise), 1951-2001 (%) 


Source: Census of India, 2001 , Directorate of Census Operations, Orissa. 


In general, the literacy level in the state as per the Census Report of 2001 is 63.61 
per cent, which is less than the all-India literacy rate of 65.38 per cent. If the number of 
illiterates is more in Orissa, it is because illiteracy is concentrated more among women. 
Women’s literacy rate in Orissa is only 50.97 per cent which is much less than the male 
literacy rate of the state which amounts to 75.95 per cent as per 2001 census report. This 
is due to the fact that the enrolment of girls in primary and middle schools is less and 
the dropout rate of girls in educational institutions is high. No doubt, there is progress 
in women’s education in the state and female literacy is always on the increase. But the 
goal of universalization of education in the case of girls is still a dream in Orissa. This 
factor of low female literacy is a consequence of the socio-economic backwardness of 
the state and this contributes at the same time to make the state less progressive and 
developed. 

Further, ‘health and nutrition’ is another factor conducive to human resource 
development. Malnutrition and ill health is widely prevalent among the women of Orissa 
and constitute the basic handicap in the development of women and that of the state as 
well. Women on Orissa mostly suffer from anaemia due to malnutrition. Child and infant 
mortality among baby girls, particularly in the rural areas, is rampant due to female 
neglect and non-availability of medical treatment, lack of education and poor economic 
conditions. However, gender desegregated health and nutrition data are unavailable 
making it impossible to assess the nature and extent of differences in the health and 
nutrition status of boys and girls. Scattered micro level studies reveal that higher number 
of males as compared to females utilize the out-patient facilities of health centres. 

Work participation of women in Orissa is also not encouraging. The overall 
economic condition of the state of Orissa is very poor and women are poorer still. The 
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main occupation of the people of Orissa is agriculture and most women workers are 
absorbed in this informal agricultural sector. They work hard, but get less wages 
compared to those of male workers, though the quality and quantity of work in both the 
cases are the same. Gender discrimination is perceivably present in the informal or 
unorganized sector, as her labour is not properly paid. However, during these years, the 
Orissan economy has witnessed a structural transformation particularly in favour of the 
services sector and it is found that the proportion of women employees in the organized 
sector has been gradually increasing. Women employees constituted 11.6 per cent of 
total employees in the organized sector at the end of 1999 as against 10.7 per cent at the 
end of 1995. In the public sector, the number of women employees increased from eighty 
two thousand in 1998 to eighty three thousand in 1999. However, the number of women 
employees in the organized private sector came down from eleven thousand in 1998 to 
ten thousand in 1999 (Economic Survey, 2000-01, Directorate of Employment, Government 
of Orissa). Though the number of working women has increased in the services sector, 
the increase is very marginal and the ratio tilts very much in favour of male persons. This 
is due to the fact that women lack the proper education, training and skill to hold jobs 
in this sector of the economy. Moreover, the dynamics of gender differentiation, that is, 
female inefficacy and female subordination have been transmitted outside the home to 
the workplace. Added to this picture, the urban-rural divide in Onissa is a dominant 
culture that makes the life of women economically miserable in rural areas. The plight 
of rural women is worse than that of their counterparts in urban areas. 

Crime against women in present day Orissa has become alarming. More and more 
women are becoming victims of violence at every place whether at home or outside 
home. Violence and crime against women in Orissa are increasing every year at home, 
at the workplace, on the street, in custody or elsewhere. The following table presents the 
picture of this sorrowful state of affair. 


Table 3: Crime Figure of Violence against Women in Orissa (1991-2001) 


Rape Doury Dowry Dowry 
Murder Suicide Torture 
98 71 


Source: White Paper, Home Department Government of Orissa, Bhubaneswar 2001. 


The police instead of providing security to women are becoming the cause of the 


torture. Women victims are known to have died because of the torture by the police. 
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However against these police criminals, also departmental proceedings have been 
initiated. 

Thus, Orissa is one of the least developed states of India on the index of women’s 
development. Dowry death, bride burning, and female torture cases are at a higher count 
in Orissa in comparison to those cases at the all-India level. Hence, very little 
improvement in the status of women has been made during these years in Orissa. 

Similarly, the Constitution provides equal political rights to women. In Orissa, 
particularly in the post-1990 period, women’s voting behaviour is much better than what 
it was in pre-1990 period. The gap in voters’ turnout between men and women is getting 
narrowed. A majority of women voters now vote independently. In earlier years, 
campaigning among women was casual. But, now, political parties pay special attention 
to organizing them and campaigning among them. Undoubtedly, the number of women 
compaigners is increasing. 

But the irony is that while the number of women voters has increased, the number or 
women candidates has not increased proportionately. Even in the 2000 elections, the female 
candidature for the Orissa legislative Assembly was only 6.45 per cent to the total 
candidates, of which a few only are supported by different political parties. That is the 
highest percentage of women contestants in the history of elections in Orissa. As the women 
contestants are less, so also women representatives in legislature are lesser in number. 


Table 4: Female Candidates for Legislative Assembly of Orissa (1953-2000) 


Year of Total No. of No. of Female % of Female 
Election Candidates Candidates Candidates 


Table 5: Women Representation and Female Minister in Orissa Assembly (1952-2000) 


Orissa Total No. of Women % of Women No. of Female 
Assemblies Seats Representatives Representatives Ministers 


03 


Contd... 
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Thus, women are not adequately represented in the legislature, in the Council of 
Ministers and in the formal politics in general. Women are less involved in group 
politics, so that their voices are faint and their capability to put forth their demands is 
becoming weak. Unless women are able to reach the main decision-making centres in 
good strength, they might receive eloquent praises but not power. Hence, the post- 
modernist feminists advocate more political space for women for exercising power and 
to make themselves visible in the formal decision-making bodies of the state. Women 
need political power. Lenin once said, “You can not draw masses into politics without 
drawing the women into politics as well.” Dr. Ambedkar also said, “Political power is the 
key to all the locked doors. If you get political power, you can achieve anything. You can 
bring about the right legislation, and laws can play a vital role in furthering women’s 
cause.” Equality can not come without power sharing. Power brings with it rights, justice, 
equality and development of the individual. So, without power, the emancipation of 
women their, welfare, development, participation and efficacy would be meaningless and 
can be used only in political speeches. 

However, steps are taken by the Central Government as well as the Government of 
Orissa to provide more political space for women in the political decision-making bodies, 
particularly at the grassroots level. The 73" Constitutional Amendment Act, 1993 brought 
structural changes through decentralization of constitutional power to local bodies. This 
Amendment Act makes two important provisions in favour of rural women in India. First, 
one third of the total number of seats in panchayat bodies are reserved for women, and 
second, one-third offices of chairpersons of panchayats at all levels (Village, Block and 
District) are to be filled up by women. The introduction of this Amendment is a landmark 
in the history of women’s empowerment in decision-making as well as in the political 
process of the country. 

In fact, Orissa was the first state in the country to implement 33 per cent reservation 
of seats for women in municipalities and panchayats at a time when the Centre was still 
deliberating on this issue. Even before the constitutional amendment, on the basis of 
state legislation, in 1992 elections to municipalities and panchayats, the number of 
elected women representatives in 94 municipalities was 480 and in 5262 gram 
panchayats and 314 panchayat samities, their number was more than 30,00. This number 
again increased during the 1997 elections to the local bodies. The following table 
presents a picture of women members and women chairpersons of panchayats at 
different levels in Orissa during the post-1997 elections to panchayats. 

It is evident from the above table that for the first time in 1997, a large number of 
women representatives have entered into the political decision-making bodies at the 
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Table 6: Break-up of Women Members and Women Chairpersons 
in Panchayats in Orissa during Post-1997 Panchayat Elections. 


Panchayat Total No. % of 
No. Bodies at of Elected Women 
different Members Chair- 

levels persons 


1. |Gram Panchayat 1862 35.39 
(Sarpanch) 

2. |Panchayat 114 36.30 
(Chairpersons) 

3. |Zilla Parishad 10 33.33 
(President) 


Source: State Election ‘Commission Report, Bhubansewar, 1997. 


more than 33.33 per cent which is the minimum constitutional requirement. At the same 
time also, the percentage of women chairpersons at the gram panchayat and panchayat 
samiti levels is more than 33.33 per cent of the total number of chairpersons at these two 
levels. This is, undoubtedly, a positive sign of women’s empowerment by their entry into 
formal positions of power. Affirmative action policy for women at the grassroots level in 
Orissa has proved to be successful in bringing women out of their domestic sphere and 
to enable them to take decisions and exercise power in political decision-making bodies. 
Researches have shown that due to the policy of reservation, women in villages have 
become more politically conscious, aware of political problems and more interested in 
the local politics. Now, the rural women in Orissa want to be literate, they have developed 
some sort of self-efficacy amongst themselves and they are trying to realize their own 
talents, skills and capabilities. In the first panchayat elections in the post-reservation 
period, 1992, women candidates were not available and they were dragged and forced to 
sign the candidature form. But in the 2002 elections, there was competition among the 
rural women to be candidates. 

Again, Orissa is one step ahead in the path of women's empowerment in that there 
is 33 per cent of reservation of posts for women in the state government services, which 
till now has not been experimented in other states of India. In Orissa, there is the 
provision of cost-free education for women at all stages in government supported 
educational institutions. To deal with women’s problems properly, separate women 
police stations have been established in Orissa. Mahila Banks have also been established 
and are functioning to help women in all financial transactions. In these banks, all 
employees are women and the customers are women. Institutional supports for women's 
development, equality, justice and empowerment are being provided by the Department 
of Women and Child Welfare, Mahila Bikash Nigam, State Social Welfare Advisory 
Board and State Commission for Women, Government of Orissa. 

Women’s participation in informal politics in Orissa is also noteworthy and this 
has been reflected both in positive and negative ways. Positively, women's participation 
in informal politics had been aimed at the promotion of women's education, health and 
equal opportunities for employment, as well as in articulating and integrating demands 
for the making of legal provisions to eradicate the dowry system and all kinds of female 
torture in society. Negatively, women’s participation in informal politics had been 
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reflected in the protest movement, which dated from the time of the National Movement 
for Independence. But in the post-independence period, women in Orissa became more 
conscious of their own interests, their talents and capabilities, which could be utilized 
for their community and society as well. They are aware of emergent social issues and 
can thus face challenges collectively. In this context, many recent examples may be 
cited. Due to the Hasko Project at Malkangiri, Koraput, the local women made allegations 
that they suffered great losses due to this Project and in protest against this Project, the 
women in mass blocked the road with bow and arrow in April 1997. Similarly, in May 
1997, when the Orissa Government included Mahila Mandal volunteers of Mayurbhanj 
district under Sishu Mandal, the Mahila Mandal volunteers sat in demonstration in front 
of the Office of the Collector at Baripada. Women of village around Chilika Lake took the 
leadership in the Chilika Bachhao Andolan and sacrificed their life for the sake of 
protection of the environment and their livelihood from the clutches of the mafia. Further, 
in the tribal areas of Orissa, the tribal women are coming forward to protect forests 
from the brokers and traders, because forests are not only their abode, which should 
remain as natural as possible, but also as forests are the source of their livelihood. 
Moreover, Adivasi women, in order to save their family life from the evil effects of 
drunkenness are fighting against liquor and closing down all liquor shops. The battle 
against the bottle has been gradually gaining momentum throughout the state. The tribal 
women at Nawrangpur in Koraput district had launched a crusade against drinking by 
setting a target to enroll one lakh women as members who would take a vow to destroy 
all the brewing centres in the district. This protest movement has not only been confined 
to the rural and tribal areas, but has spread over into the urban too. In Bhubaneswar, the 
capital city of Orissa women living in slum areas, inhabited mostly by the immigrant 
laboureres, had organized protest and demonstrations against crimes arising out of 
liquor. Such protest or anti-liquor drives are found in large number from time to time in 
different urban areas of Orissa. The Anti-liquor Movement in Orissa has become a part 
of feminist movement, as women themselves are leading it in order to save their own life 
from the crimes of their drunkard husbands and to protect their interests as well as the 
interests of the community and the society. There are many more instances, when 
women in large numbers in urban area are now coming to the street to sit in Dharana, to 
submit to the authorities representations, to lead the street processions and through 
many other forms of demonstration against bride burning and female torture of any sort. 
Women's organizations are also raising voices against the dreadful disease like AIDS by 
making women aware of the causes and consequences of this disease. 

Thus, the feminist consciousness has now spread over, more or less, the urban and 
rural areas of Orissa. When the women, in block, found their group interest is being 
hampered, they raise their voices loud and get heard. Women through associations are 
now fighting against women’s torture, dowry, wife-beating and bride-burning. These 
movements have become more organized, intensified and effective than those of the pre- 
independence period. Moreover, the leadership of these movements has become 
feminist-oriented and democratized in Orissa. 

To conclude, it can be said that women's issues should be considered as a central 
concern for the building of the nation and society, as both men and women are the two 
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wheels of nation's chariot. Such a mindset is based upon the Indian culture from the 
beginning of civilization. 
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Yatra Tradition of Orissa 
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mountain range and rivers, Orissa has developed in her splendid isolation a 

distinct cultural existence of her own. Nature has graced this ancient holy land 
with rare providences and the artists of Orissa have decorated their motherland with 
magnificent beauties of excellent architecture and rare forest sculptures. The very name 
Utkal signifies its love for art or proves it to be a land of art-lovers. Oriya, the language 
of this artistic land possesses a literature that is pre-eminently the literature of the 
masses. Though its early history is shrouded in the rusty shadow of darkness, mention 
of the language is yet found in the Natyashastra of Bharat (fifth century B.c.). Kharavela’s 
(second century B.C.) elephant-cave rock-edict—though inscribed in Pali—has some 
stresses of the language. However, clear evidences can be found in the Charya Geetikas of 
the eighth-ninth centuries—authored by the eighty-four saints of the Vajrayana cult, a 
branch of Buddhism. Some of these saints belonged to Orissa. From these Charyas we 
can trace the existence of ‘Suanga’—a powerful branch of Indian folk-plays. This was 
performed by the lower castes for their own entertainment. 

Then came Jaydeva’s Geeta Govinda which appeared on the horizon of the Indian 
dramatic world with the introduction of the folk-style. The poet collected the theme for 
this immortal work from the Rasa subject of the Bhagabat (tenth canto), adding dance, 
music dialogue and Sutradhara to it. Thus visuality became a very important attraction of 
this work. The presence of Sutradhara from the beginning till the end, performing 
Mangalacharana, giving sufficient indication of the progress of the plot introducing the 
characters, added a dramatic touch to the performance. While he was engaged in 
delivering the descriptive or benedictory verses, the characters were readied to deliver 
their forthcoming dialogues. As each song and dialogue was delivered through music 
and dance—this timing was a necessity. This special provision enabled the show to be 
performed smoothly on a stage throughout the country—especially in Orissa. 

Favourable conditions and strong leadership helped this performing art to develop 
and flourish. Works similar to Geeta Govind were written in the regional language 
particularly, in the vicinity of Puri first, which ultimately spread to other parts of the 


en on one side by the sea and on the other side by deep forests, high 
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state. Thus, a rich folk tradition of Krishna-Leela emerged. The political scenario of India 
was then disturbing and hazy since Muslims ruled over various parts of the Indian sub- 
continent. Orissa under the powerful Ganga rulers was still a proud Hindu state. Religious 
heads from different parts of India regularly visited Puri. Some like Vidyapati, Sankardev 
were greatly impressed by these folk-plays and carried the germ of this idea with them 
to their native places. Therefore a healthy tradition of Krishna ballad spread throughout 
the country akin to the Puri trend of Geeta Govind diffusion within a short span of time 
with respective regional touches. Right from Kerala, Mithila Nepal, Assam, Andhra, 
Mathura till Karnataka, regional names were attributed to this form of art and because 
of linguistic differences it gradually drifted away from its origin though in the first phase 
these were fairly identical. But in the course of time, interaction between the classical 
and folk styles took place. As a result of this both the forms were influenced by each 
other and they thrived borrowing profusely from one another. Hence the intermixture of 
both the forms became a country-wide trend giving scope to the birth of mixed works. 
Needless to say that these new works were not spontaneous though popular. In each case 
a few dedicated artists took the lead and became pioneers in the field. Either they were 
saints, poets, religious heads, rulers or aristocrats. These changed versions were then 
successfully used by the saint-poets as a vehicle to preach their own religious faiths. 

All that we want to say is the origin of this Krishna ballad can safely be traced to 
Orissa from where, in the course of time it spread towards east-west-north and south of 
the country; took different names under different regional influences, influenced the 
classical forms and were also influenced by them duly. Orissa took the lead in this field, 
not Sri Chaitanya Dev as described by the Bengali critics. Jaydeva innovated this novel 
form called ‘Sangeetaka’ His dynamic versatility lifted the popularity of the musical 
element from the folk-genre, gave some classical touch to it and produced this new form. 
Rangacharya in his The Indian Theatre admits that the Bhakti doctrine was the main 
source of inspiration to folk theatre. The saint Chaitanya (1486-1534) had adopted the 
existing yatra form of folk-play and he imparted to it a new force, new appeal and a larger 
publicity. To preach and to inculcate in the people the doctrine of Bhakti was a mission 
to him. He composed songs, he gave a dialogue for arguments and he went from place 
to place. With his own disciples he himself took roles and acted in yatras (p. 85) 
Rangacharya clearly confesses here that Chaitanya, who utilized the popularity to yatra 
to preach his own religion was not the creator or originator as claimed by the Bengali 
critics. He only adopted the existing yatra form of folk-play. The existing form inspired 
by the Ilyrical-play of Jaydeva was already popular in Orissa and popularly known as 
‘Jatara’ Chaitanya explored the popularity of this form for his own purpose. The influence 
of the yatra plays affected the folk<+theatre of the entire Gangetic plain. 

King Kulasekhar Verman (tenth century) of Kerala started a new tradition in his 
state for benefit of the common people. This was called ‘Kutti-a-ttam’. The dictionary 
meaning of this word is ‘mixed-acting’ In the north during the reign of Harisingh Thakur 
(fourteenth century), his court poets Umapati Thakur and ]Jyotiriswar Thakur wrote 
Parijata Harana Nataka and Bhasha Dhurta Samagam Sangeetaka in the regional language, 
where one can note the influence of Jaydeva. Vidyapati (1360-1448) wrote his 
‘Gorakshavijay Sungeetaka’ where both Sanskrit and regional languages have been used. 


The use of ‘Sangeetaka-mabatarayamt? proves the influence of Geeta Govinda upon this. 
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Moreover Gajapati Kapilendradev of Orissa wrote his ‘Parasurama Vijaya Vyayoga’ around 
A.D. 1435 where in he included a complete song in Oriya language. He also had used the 
word ‘ Geetavinary’ which was a clear indication of the existence of the genre during the 
fifteenth century. For example, Raja-Devi, Kimadya ratrau swapna up-a-labdha? 

(Darling, did you see any dream during the night?) 

Chandravadana: ‘Ajja, Suniadu (My lord, just listen). Geetavinaya Kariba (show 
gestures while singing continues)’ 

This is clear evidence that by the fifteenth century, ‘Geetavinay’ or Yatra as a 
powerful branch of the folk-threatre was already a popular art in Orissa before the 
coming of Chaitanyadev. This had again inspired the dramatists of the entire Gangetic 
plain like Umapati, Jyotiriswar and Vidyapati who on their part wrote plays in a mixed 
language. 

We have already referred to ‘Geeta Govinda’ which was regularly sung and enacted 
in the Srimandira from the beginning. The poet developed the script in that way. In the 
text, the word ‘Madhaba’ has been used as a synonym for Lord Krishna. As worship of 
Madhaba was not prevalent anywhere in the country except Orissa in those days, while 
evidence of Madhaba worship is available in plenty here; it is improbable and inapt to 
establish any relation of Bengali Yatra with that of Geeta Govinda. This has been 
coroborated by I. Sekhar in his ‘Sanskrit Drama’ where he writes, “Moreover, it is a 
patent mistake to connect the Geeta Govinda with the Bengali Yatras. The Poem is 
composed in Sanskrit and only resembles the Yatra traits as far as Krishna worship is 
concered” 

Long since Yatra has been a memorable heirloom of Orissan antiquity evidences of 
which are found in plenty. Historical evidences like Hatigumpha (Elephant-Cave) 
inscription of Emperor Kharavela (second century B.C.) in Udayagiri lends powerful 
support to our opinion. In the fifth line of this rock-edict the emperor proudly associates 
himself with ‘Gandharva Vidya’ (the fine art of dancing, singing and acting) and declares, 
“Gandharba-Veda-Budho-Darpa-Nritya-Geeta—Vaditra-sandarshana-hi-utsaba-Samaja- 
Karapanahi cha Kridapayati: Naganm” which means “expert in Tet a4 he (Kharavela) 
entertained his subjects with «¢ (wrestling mock fighting etc.), JW (dancing), Md 
(singing), afd (orchestra) and {aT (staging dramas). Till now the word ‘Samaj’ is 
used for all type of stage plays in Orissa. 

Now about the venue of these performances one may ask where were these 
performances being enacted? Were these being performed in close door pandals like 
contemporary auditoriums or like the present day street-plays? The emperor has clearly 
stated the location of the venue in the thirteenth line of his rock-edict. While giving a list 
of construction work done by him in his kingdom, he writes, “Vidhi-chatwara-Paridhani- 
Gopurani-Shikharani-Nivesati” which means he constructed roads, pandals, ditches, 
gopuras and temples throughout his empire. We may examine the word Ter or ‘Pandal’ 
Chatwara is a Sanskrit word which means ‘Pandal’ or ‘Chautara’ in Oriya. This 
quadrangular pandal was surrounded by ample open space from all sides where the 
audience could easily sit and enjoy the performances. These pandals still exist in many 
places of Orissa, where recreational or cultural activities take place regularly. Social 
functions like marriage, thread-giving ceremony, Homayagna and kirtana ceremonies are 
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still performed in slightly raised pandal. These pandals are still utilized for all types of 
dramatic performances in the state. From the economical point of view the construction 
of these pandals is ideal. Kharavela understood the importance and necessity of these 
pandals and hence after building these pandals throughout his empire, recorded it in his 
rock-edict as his significant contribution. 

Again in the sixteenth line of this historical inscription we come across a sword 
like ‘qrefGs maT ( patalika chatwara) or a pandal covered with roof. Descriptions of these 
covered pandals, decorated with beautifully carved pillars, studded with jewels are also 
there in this inscription. From these narrations we can safely conclude that those pandals 
were special auditoriums constructed for the use of the public. The dictionary meaning 
of ‘Chatwara’ is Rangbhimi or a stage, an amphi-theatre, or arena in English. This does 
prove that Kharavela constructed innumerable auditorium throughout his empire for 
dramatic performances. Some critics (few in Orissa included) are of the opinion that 
‘Jatra’ originated in Bengal and the entire eastern region including Orissa—adopted this 
form in the course of time. We have till now shown some historical evidences which 
clearly indicate its Orissan origin. Long since, the word ‘Jatra’ was being used for this 
performing art in Orissa. Gradually we will give some more evidences in support of our 
view. 

After Kharavela, the history of Orissa became obscure due to long political 
disturbances. Lack of political stability created a hollowness in the field of art and 
architecture. However, the Somavanshi rulers brought peace and prosperity for the 
state. But religious disturbances faltered the progress of culture. That was the period of 
decadence for Buddhism. Brahminism was gradually rising pushing Buddhism to the 
back-stage. Shaivism and Tantrism were already there. Buddhism tried for sometime to 
take shelter under Tantrism and a new branch of Buddhism called ‘ Vajrayana’ came into 
being. 

Eighty-four ‘Siddhas’ or saints who belonged to Orissa appeared in the scene and 
they gave a new scripture to this branch. Their poetic-achievements called ‘Dohas’ have 
been compiled in a volume called “Boudha Gana O Doha” These lyrics were discovered 
in far away Nepal during the first decade of the last century by Hara Prasad Shastri an 
eminent Bengali scholar. Though almost all the prominent languages of the eastern 
region have claimed these verses to be the ancient relics of their respective tongues, yet 
sufficient powerful evidences are there to prove its Orissan origin. 

Atleast in two places of these ‘Dohas’ indications about dramatic performances 
are available. 

(a) “Ato Dombi Toha sama Karibi Mun Swanga”: In this verse the poet has asked his 
lady-partner—a Dombi (untouchable woman) to act in a ‘Suanga’. This Suanga has been 
recognized as the ancient folk-play of Orissa, the relics of which are still available and 
‘domb' or ‘doma’ are the inhabitants of Orissa. Hence, it is evident that ‘Suanga’ was 
already popular in Orissa during the seventh-eighth centuries. 

(b) Nachanti Bajila Ganti Debi Buddha Nataka Visama Hoi 

In this verse the reference to Buddha Nataka indicates the existence of dramatic 
performances in the state. 

After this phase, came Jaydeva (twelfth century), who brought revolutionary changes 


in the field of performing arts. The musical aspect of Sanskrit dramas was very poor. 
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Jaydeva thought to enliven and renovate this by adding sonorous music to the performing 
arts and borrowed musical elements from the folk-plays of Orissa. The musical side of 
the folk-genre kept its audience spell-bound for hours together and Jaydeva was greatly 
impressed by this aspect. Thus Geeta Govinda was conceived in which ‘Geeta’ or Song or 
music got prominence. The careful word coinage, the well-planned metre and sweet 
music added glory to the text and quite aptly it won the hearts of lakhs of Indians. Its 
ability as a performing art added further lustre to it. We all know how it inspired almost 
all the regional languages and innumerable dramatic works were created. The rest is 
history. 

The political scenario in Orissa was fast changing. After the Somavanshis, the 
Ganga Emperors ruled Orissa. They were powerful, tolerant and huge monumental 
constructions were undertaken by them. But regional language was not patronized during 
this period. It was under Kapilendradev, the founder of Surya-dynasty, that Orissa got a 
new lease of life both politically and culturally. Kapilendra having risen from the 
grassroot level could feel the nerves of the people of Orissa. He was a powerful warrior, 
and a great organizer. Under his leadership the imperial boundary of Orissa extended 
up to river Ganges in the north and up to river Kaveri in the south. A good dramatist 
himself, he wrote Parasurama-vijaya-vyayoga in Sanskrit where he incepted an Oriya song 
which shows his great love for his mother tongue, Oriya, the regional language of this vast 
empire. 

During his rule, the Oriya language flourished being used extensively by poets like 
Sarala Das who wrote his immortal work, Mahabharat in Oriya. Das in his work has 
mentioned the ‘Jatra’ as a powerful branch of performing arts in several places. In 
‘Virata Parva’ he writes— 


Ahe Virata Je Deshe Ranga Sabha Nahin 
Jatra Utsab Yebana Deshe Na Huai 
Yebana Deshare Puni Nahi Yaga Yagnya 
Janiba Se Desha Nische Asuranka Bhogya. 


O Virata, a country—where there is no auditorium (Traut), where Yatra and 
celebrations are not held, and where no sacrificial ceremonies are held—is a country 
befitting to be the land of demons. 

The mention of Jatra indicates the popularity of this art during the fifteenth century. 
In those days ‘Jatra’ was the only medium of mass entertainment and communication 
which educated the people through dance, drama and music. This was also used to 
propagate the religious philosophy of the contemporary religious heads. Dance, music 
and acting these were its three integral parts. 

The sixteenth century witnessed a religious upsurge, when Vaisnaivism took a new 
turn under the leadership of Sri Chaitanya. He came to Orissa in ap 1510 and lived here 
for almost two decades. Bengal his birth place was then under Muslim rule and being 
humiliated there he came to Orissa, then under Prataprudra Dev, grandson of 
Kapilendra. Somehow Chaitanya gained favour with the king, which helped him to preach 
his Bhakti cult. Prataprudra, himself became a disciple of Chaitanya. There were 
Balarama Das, Jagannatha Das, Achyutananda Das, Yosobanta Das and Annanta Das. 
Chaitanya had very close contact with them. Balarama (the author of the Oriya Ramayana) 
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wrote ‘Laxmi Purana’ which in those days was performed as folk theatre for its high 
dramatic value. Das for the first time raised his voice in support of womens’ 
empowerment and against untouchability in this work. Another member of this team, 
saint Achyutananda started for the first time the ‘Rasa-Jatra’ or the Rasa-Leela in Orissa. 
From Jaydeva’s time, Krishna ballads had occupied a prominent place in the history of 
the performing arts while various folk-forms in Orissa consisting of the Krishna theme 
had emerged. 

Achyutananda Das, the third saint of the Panchasakhas started the ‘ Rasa-Jatra’ from 
‘Jhankad’ the seat of Goddess Sarala. It has been mentioned in his ‘ Baran-Charita-Gita’ 
that this Leela was staged throughout India, by his twelve disciples. In this palm-leaf 
manuscript, the word ‘Jatra’ has been used for dramatic performances in several places. 
Few examples are quoted below: 


(a) ‘Navadina jatra kari gundicha rahasa’ 
(Nine-days of Rasa-Jatra is arranged during the Rathayatra) 
(b) Dolotsaba Jatra atha dina gani. 
(Eight days of jatras arranged during the Dotffestival) 
(c) Mela-mohotsaba re jatra asina kariba. 
(You will perform jatra during the fair and other ceremonies) 
(d) Haridhwani suni byaghra sangate aila. 
Byaghra ku dekhina grame jatra praya hela. 
(The tiger accompanied the villagers hearing the ‘Hari dhwani’, village turned 
out to be a jatra ceremony to witness the tiger) 


We can came across the word ‘jatra’ in several places of this manuscripts. Hence 
undoubtedly this word was synonymous with stage-art and defined dramatic 
performances, during the sixteenth century and the form was widely known for its sweet 
music, spectacular dance and superb acting throughout India. Gradually other states in 
India followed suit and various folk-forms with a regional touch took shape. 

In the fifteenth century Shankardev of Assam, who was a distinguished Vaisnavite 
saint after travelling over the whole of India, reached Puri in pilgrimage. The cultural 
atmosphere of Puri was charged with sweet and musical songs, dance and drama. 
Shankardev was overwhelmed by such performances. Perhaps during this time he 
decided to create parallel types of proforma in his own state and use this to preach 
religion. After retuming to Assam he translated his idea into action. This has been 
unequivocally admitted by Assamese scholars that ‘Ankiya nata’ the Assamese form of 
folk drama was, thus, bom. Folk-plays of Orissa inspired him for this, writes Naveen 
Chandra Sarma in his ‘Purani Asamiya Sahityara Subash’. In several places of Orissa 
‘Yaksha gana’ was being performed. Shankardev witnessed these dance numbers in 
Orissa. No doubt these performances inspired him to create a form for his own state. 
Hence the influence of south Indian dramatic style can be seen in Shankardev's creation 
(p. 93). Dr. Das admits that Shankardev never visited South India. Therefore, the 
southern influence was transmitted to his works through Orissan performances. 
Yakshagana which had a strong cultural tie with South India was never performed in 
Orissa, not even in south Orissa. So whatever Shankardev saw was purely Orissan in 


origin and Ankiya Nata was inspired by the direct influence of Orissa’s folk-plays. 
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Eminent Bengali scholar Gouri Prasanna Bhattacharya admits the influence of 
Geeta Govinda, upon the Krishna yatra tradition of India—(Lokanatya Sameeekhya, 130). 
Chaitanya Dev was a great exponent in this art and he was also a superb performer. He 
himself played the role of Rukmini in ‘Rukmini Harana yatra’. Krishna Das Kaviraj, the 
author of Chaitanya Charitamrita gives a vivid description of two Jatra performances 
staged at Puri by Chaitanya Dev. He not only arranged those plays, but also took part in 
them. Writes Kaviraj in the Madhya-Leela (fifteenth chapter): “after the rainy season, the 
birth day celebration of Lord Krishna came when Chaitanya dressed himself up as a 
cowherd. His disciples also assumed different roles to enact the birth of Krishna in Jatra 
form. All of them entered the acting zone carrying loads of milk and curd. Kanai Khuntia 
acted as Nanda, Krishna's father. Jagannnatha Mohanty took the role of his spouse. 
Emperor Prataprudra, Kashi Mishra, Sarbabhauma and other attendants of the temple, 
participated in this Jatra along with Chaitanya” Kaviraj has elaborately described this 
unique Krishna Jatra where he narrated how Chaitanya was adorned with Lord Jagannath'’s 
clothing (a rare respect shown to Chaitanya by Emperor Prataprudra), how charged with 
emotion Kanai Khuntia and Jagannatha Mohanty distributed all their earthly belongings 
and how an over-pleased Chaitanya saluted both as his parents, and acted just like a 
cowherd boy. 


Aeemata Nana range Chaturmasya gela, 

Krishna Janma Jatray Prabhu Gopabesha Haita 
Krishna Janma Jatray Dine Nanda Mohotsav, 
Gopabesha Haita Prabhu Laiya Bhakta Sab, 
Dadhi dugdha Bharsabe Nija Kandhe Kan, 
Mahotsabar Sthane Aila Boli Han Han. 

Apane Prataprudra Aar Mishra Kashi, 

Sarba bhouma Aar Padichha Patra Tulasil 
Eeéhan Sab Laiyan Prabhu Kare Nritya Ranga, 
Dadhi-dugdha-Haridra Jale Bhare Sabar Anga. 
Prataprudrer Agyanye PadichhG Tulsi, 
Jagannather Prasad Bashtra Ek Layan Aasi, 
Bahumulya Bashtrati Prabhur Mastake Bandhila, 
Acharyadi Prabhur Bhakta ganere Pareieéla, 
Kanai Khuntia Jagannatha Dui jan, 

Abeshe bilayeela ghare chhila Jata dhan, 

Dekhi Maha Prabhu bada santosh paila, 
Pitamata gyane dohinke namaskar Kaila, 

(Sri Chaitanya Charitamrita-Madhya Leela-15 Canto) 


‘Thus after spending the four months of rainy season through various devotional 
activities, the Lord was attired as a cowherd for the Krishna Janma Jatra. Nanda Mahotsab 
also falls on the same day. Other devotees of the Lord were dressed like cowherds with 
him. All of them came to the ceremonial pandal carrying loads of milk and curd, 
chanting the sacred name of Hari. Then the Lord accompanied by Prataprudra, Kashi 


Mishra, Sarbabhouma, and Tulsi Patra sprinkled others bodies with milk, curd and 
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turmeric-water. Ordered by Prataprudra, Tulsi Patra brought a piece of Jagannatha’s 
sacred cloth and tied it on the head of the Lord along with other devotees. Kanai Khuntia 
and Jagannatha distributed all their wealth amongst the poor and this pleased the Lord 
very much. He paid His ovation to both like his own father and mother.’ 

While at Puri Chaitanya arranged a second Yatra performance during the Vijaya 
Dasami day (Dussera festival) when the Ravanvadh (slaying of Ravan) play was enacted. 
Kaviraj has given a vivid description of the performance. 

He writes: 


Bijaya deshami Lanka vijayer dine, 

Banar sainya hai Prabhu Laiya Bhotagane, 
Hanu man beshe Prabhu Brikhya sakha Laiya, 
Lankar gade Chadi Phele gad Bhangiya, 
Kahan re Rabana Prabhu Kahe Krodhaboshe, 
Jaganmata Hare Papi Marinmuk Sabanshe, 
Gosainra Aabesh dekhi Loke Chamatkar, 
Saraba Loka Jay Jay Kdhe barbar. 


‘Then came Vijaya Dashami—a day when Lanka was conquered. The Lord, with 
his devotees were dressed like monkey warriors. Again the Lord himself dressed like 
Monkey God Hanuman took a branch of a tree in his hand climbed over Lanka Fort and 
demolished it. “Where are you O’ Ravana the sinner? You have kidnapped the mother of 
this universe. 1 shall kill you with all of your progenies” The audiences were simply 
charmed to see the transformation of the Lord and hailed him.’ 

Both Shankardev and Chaitanya Dev utilized this folk media to preach their cult. 
Needless to say that they derived this inspiration from Orissa. 

Unfortunately, no script of that time is available in Orissa. But ample evidences 
can be traced from the lyrical works, and poems of those ages where dialogues in the 
first person were used. These are clear indications about the existence of a powerful 
dramatic literature in the state. 

The word ‘jatra’ was being used for dramatic performances much before the 
advent of British rule in Orissa. Late Dhiren Das, an expert in folk-dramas said that the 
word ‘jatara’ or ‘jatra’ has been derived from ‘chautara or ‘chatwara’-used in Kharavela's 
inscription. According to him chatwara or jatrd means’ excellent towers with carved 
interior’ That means ‘chatwara’ was actually an auditorium. The synonym for Oriya, 
‘jatrad’ in Sanskrit is ‘yatra’ Usually Ja(s) of Prakrit becomes Ya(J) in Sanskrit. 
(୮ ଆଁ ୪ ୩) Hence a deduction can be drawn about the transformation of ‘Jatra’ in 


Oriya into ‘Yatra’ in Sanskrit. It may not have any direct connection with TH or to move 
or follow. Orissa is the only state in India, where the use of ‘Jatara’ for dramatic 
performances can be traced during the second century B.C., said Das. Though this is a 
remote possibility, yet there is enough strength in the inference when we consider the 
rock edicts of Kharavela. 

We have tried to prove that ‘Jatra’ or ‘Jatara’ is a memorable heirloom of Orissan 
antiquity. It existed in the second century B.c. during the reign of Kharavela perhaps in 


a different name. That was the real ‘people’s theatre’. For its smooth operation, 
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Kharavela erected thousands of Pandals throughout his empire. Again we can trace its 
existence during the seventh-eighth centuries though again under a different name. That 
was a period of decadence for Buddhism. Immorality in the name of religion almost 
jeopardized the social fabric. Free sex-practice, as a part of religion weakened society. 
The ‘Suanga’ or ‘Swang dramatic form engaged in entertaining and educating the 
people was only a different form of ‘Jatra’. As we know, the word ‘Suanga’ has been 
derived from ‘sovan-anga’ or ‘beautiful body’ It can be presumed that the theme and 
plot of this ‘Suanga’ must have been good and beautiful to society. 

The theme of all the performances in those days were based on religion. Gods and 
Goddesses appeared before the people to share their woes and happiness. The object of 
these performances was to educate people in a delightful manner. Educating while 
entertaining was the motto. Heavenly characters were analysed from the humanitarian 
point of view. In fact the authors made it a point to view the Gods as being on par with 
human beings. All the human weaknesses and strengths were bestowed upon them. Lord 
Siva tilled his own field, quarrelled with his spouse as an ordinary man. Srikrishna 
chased the cowherd-girls, grazed the cows, played on his flute and also played all types 
of pranks with his cow-herd friends like an ordinary village boy. Thus, the Gods had all 
the human qualities such as anger, hatred, kindness, malice and sexual hunger. Through 
these characters, the authors wanted to preach one thing: victory to virtue and punishment 
to the sin and thereby set up an ideal for society. Improvement of social conditions was 
their main aim. However, no direct social theme was accepted for these performances, 
though social problems did find a place through these celestial characters. 

Jatra or Jatara was the rural open air theatre which was staged on the village-road 
or in the village terminus or near a monastery or temple or any open space. In the centre 
a quadrangular slightly raised space was left for the performance. On the side of this 
improvised stage, sat the accompanists with the ‘Guru’ (the master-+trainer, the producer 
and the owner of the party) who participated in the play whenever required. Local and 
limited instruments were used. There was no harmonium, no clarionet or bugle in those 
days. These are all western instruments, which found their place in the Indian stage, 
much after the Britishers settled here permanently. Simple instruments like the Dholak, 
Pakhauj, Cymbals, Mahuri or Sahanai and flute were used. 

The stage was surrounded by the audience from all sides. A narrow space was left 
for the entry and exit of the actors. An improvised green-room was built somewhere near 
the stage. Stress upon high-pitched music was given as the performances were mostly 
musical. The accompanists also gave their voices to the actors, whenever required. 
Actually, after singing a stanza, the actor left it and the accompanists repeated it for 
some time giving the actor a bit of rest. When rested the actor sang the second stanza 
and the choir followed. 

There is a proverb in Oriya, which is directly connected to the ‘Jatra’ performances. 
It says ‘Bara Bhai Akhada or an akhada of twelve brothers. Akhada is a synonym for jatra. 
This proverb is still being used here, though its meaning is derogatory now. At the 
beginning, the performing party constituted a smaller number. It was almost like a 
family affair with twelve members in total required to form the party. Two pair of kings 
and queens for both the sides, one prince and one princess, one minister and one 
commander—these constituted the acting-unit. The remaining four were accompanists. 
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Thus it was a small-scale family industry managed by the family members. But gradually 
due to its increasing popularity talented outsiders were invited to participate. Continuous 
efforts were made for its improvement. It became a powerful medium for the 
encouragement for the local artists. Selection from the locality was advantageous for the 
director, as he could judge the calibre of the artist before hand. Artists on their part were 
fully aware of the expectations of the audience and acted accordingly. Thus a beautiful 
rapport between the actors and the audience could easily be established. This added 
much to the success of the performances. 

In those days there were no loud-speakers or mike-sets. These performances, 
being the only media for entertainment, were attended by almost all the rural population 
which sometimes happened to be five to ten thousand in number. The poor actor had to 
shout at the top of his voice to be audible to the audience. Moving around the 
stage casually he delivered the dialogues. Fluency of the speech satisfied the viewers as 
there was little chance to enjoy the fine acting talent of the artist. Hence they had to 
culture their voice carefully and severe training was imparted to them. Early morning 
they were taken either to a nearly pond or a river and made to stand in throat deep water, 
were asked to shout loudly for hours together. Thus was gained control over voice and it 
was called ‘Opera-voice’ As the tradition of females taking part in plays was not in 
vogue, male-actors acted out the female-roles. Sometimes they did it so well that they left 
their female-counter parts far behind in performing female-roles. The name of Gopal 
Das, who was just superb in the role of Vidya in Bengali Vidya-Sunder yatra legendary. 
This has been admitted by almost all the Bengali scholars that only Bal-Gandhar of 
Maharastra can be compared with Gopal in this respect. 

Certainly the actors desired to be dressed and made up elegantly in their costume 
and make-up system. But poverty came on their way. Even then characters like God and 
Demons were dressed up and painted in a spectacular manner—as far as possible. The 
viewers loved colourful dresses to be used on the stage. Local materials were used for 
painting. Sometimes masks were used for Gods and Demons. Far-fetched imagination 
was utilized while conceiving of these characters. Stage property was almost non-existent. 
Only a chair was placed on the stage to be used as the throne of the king, the bed of the 
queen and, for such other purposes. 

Sonorous and sweet music was the soul of these performances. Actors were 
specially trained in this. The development of the plot was shown by means of music. 
Each character entered the acting arena-introducing himself through music. It is only 
during the twentieth century that prose won over poetry. Baishnab Pani, the legendary 
jatrakara introduced this change and due to its popularity, it was quickly imitated by 
others. Pani reduced the amount of poetry and inserted more prose. Thus, the narrative 
portion which was unfolded by the poetry earlier gradually gave way to prose. The final 
victory of prose was complete. 

A jatrakara of note, who established himself as a pioneer in the yatra-field of 
undivided Bengal, was Gopal (urey) Das of Jajpur in the former Cuttack-district of 
Orissa. Gopal (1819-59) went to Calcutta in search of a livelihood and was associated 
with a jatra group. Writes Dr. S.K. Dey in his “Bengali Literature in the 19th century”, “It is 
said that Biswananth Matilal, a rich man who loved music, once heard Gopal’s street- 


cry. He called Gopal and at his recommendation Radha Mohan Sarkar of Bow bazar 
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took Gopal into his party, which was patronized by Raja Naba Krishna of “Sobha Bazar” 
(p. 412). It was only due to his talent that Das could win over the Bengali audience and 
gave Vidya Sundar Jatra a new twist. He was extremely handsome with an impressive 
sweet voice. His acting talent was superb. He was a good director and though illiterate 
could compose good songs. His role as Vidya (the heroine of the Jatra) or Malini (the 
chief co-ordinator of the Jatra) impressed the audiences so much that he was invited to 
various parts of Bengal to perform. 

We shall quote four authorities on Bengali dramas to prove Gopal's talent and show 
how he renovated the Bengali jatra. Hemendranath Dasgupta writes, “In sakher jatra, no 
one achieved so much success as Gopal Ooray. His fame spread from one Bengal to the 
other. He was invited almost to every quarter. The song of the Vidya Sundar Jatra are still 
sung in Bengal.” Dinesh Chandra Sen in his ‘Brihat Banga’ (2nd pt.) writes, “In this age 
flourished few talented preceptors both in words and ideas. Gopal the only expert in the 
application of words and ideas has adorned many a night of festivals.” Dr. Suniti Kumar 
Chatterjee, an eminent Bengali linguist and national scholar admits, “in the development 
of the popular musical operas or dramas in early 19th century Bengal an Oriya master 
known as Gopal Ude (Or Udiya) had considerable influence” (A.B. Mohanty Memorial 
Lectures, p. 73). The last is a portion of a personal letter written by Satyendranath 
Thakur. Writes Satyendranath, “My dear Goonoo Dada, the origin of the Jorasanko 
theatre is now hidden in the deep folds of rusty antiquity. It was Gopal Ooriah's Jatra that 
suggested us the idea of projecting a theatre” (14th July 1867). This shows clearly how 
Gopal not only entertained the Bengali audience by his historionic talent but also inspired 
the procenium stage-movement during the fifties in the nineteenth century. 

Gopal had a short life-span of only forty years and was a bachelor. But he left 
behind a powerful legacy which was followed later by his able disciples like Kailash Nath 
Barui and Shyamlal Mukhopadhya. It is needless to say that Gopal carried with him a 
rich tradition of Orissan Jatra from which Bengal bountifully benefitted. Is there a single 
instance like this, of a Bengali Jatrakara coming to Orissa and Oriya Jatra being influenced 
by him? 

For the probable date in the use of the word Jatra for acting in Bengali language, 
Sanjit Mukhopadhya writes, “Sri Chaitanya Dev was performing Jatra in Nawadeep. 
From that time onward perhaps this word is being used for acting (takhan thekei 
sambhabatah abhinayarthe Jatra sabder byabahar hai) (Gopal ude O Vidya Sundar Bangla Loka 
Natyar Gati O Prakruti. ed. Ajit Chakravarty. 1978 p. 95).” Chaitanya's time is the second 
half of the fifteenth century and we have seen that the word Jatra was being used for the 
performing art much before that in Orissa. Undoubtedly it was not borrowed from 
outside Orissa. ‘Utkal Deepika’ the renowned Oriya periodical had discussed Jatra and 
admitted that though the contemporary Oriya Jatra was inspired by the Bengali Jatra the 
word and the tradition were a part of Orissa's life and culture much before that. Durning 
the nineteenth century under the pressure of the Brahmas, the Bengali Jatra underwent a 
radical change and obscenity from the performances were discarded as far as possible. 
In Orissa also a group of reformists raised their voices against this aspect in the 
contemporary Oriya Jatra and regular written protests were published in the periodicals. 

Some scholars in Orissa are of the opinion that Jatr@ originated here only during 
the Muslim rule. The Muslim rulers were highly obsessed with mujras and Majlishes and 
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these scholars thought Jatra was the ultimate result of these cultural ceremonies. The 
presence of Muslim characters and incidents connected with them in the Jatras are cited 
as proof of their theory. We can only comment that the appearance of Muslim characters 
on the stage is not universal. Sometimes, they do appear as per the requirements of the 
plot. But that again is accidental. Moreover, it has been forbidden in the Quran to imitate 
others. Hence, conservative Muslims actually hate any type of dramatic performance. In 
this situation it is really difficult to support the Muslim origin theory of the Jatra. Further, 
Muslim rule in Orissa was only of short duration and it leaves no influence on Orissan life 
or culture. Dr. Mayadhar Mansingh, an eminent poet, essayist and scholar of Orissa 
writes, This Jatra hence, can safely be declared as the open-air drama of the village 
terminus. This exists in Orissa from time immemorial. Performances of this peoples 
theatre are carved in the walls of Khandagiri caves and perhaps during the Jain period 
doublestoreyed Rani’s cave was used as a public auditorium” (History of Oriya Literature, 
p. 346). 

A question may arise about the antiquity of he Oriya Jatra. If really this genre is so 
ancient, then why is no documentary or written evidence available in support of this 
theory. We must remember first of all that. orality is the primary criteria of folk literature. 
The rural mass were mainly illiterate. Printing media was absent. Hence, the author or 
authors were not in a position to record their spontaneous feelings in any written form. 
Moreover, as we know, instead of single authorship in those days group authorship of all 
folk literary work was preferred. The creators gathered in a group, added their feelings, 
words and lines to a particular cause to make their creations musical, as it was easy to 
memorize a song instead of a prose dialogue. Though sufficient circumstantial evidences 
are available to prove its antiquity, it is only for this reason that, no written evidence is 
available. These works passed from age to age in the Guru sishya tradition. Moreover, 
manuscripts in those days were prepared on palm leaves which were easily perishable. 
Water, fire, fragility, white-ants; its enemies were innumerable. This might be a reason 
why we could not trace sufficient written evidences. 

After the printing media was introduced, we were in a position to print the works of 
our authors. Perhaps Baishnab Pani was the first Jatrakara to avail this opportunity. 
Works of Jagannatha Pani (1836-97) and Gopal Dash (1876-1938) senior to Pani were 
published much later. In this connection, we may state here that, during the nineteenth 
century, there were two Gopal Das in Orissa. The first Gopal (1819-59) as mentioned 
earlier had not left any written work behind him as he was totally devoted to Bengali 
_Jatra. Moreover, as he died young, he might not have had time to do something for his 
mother-land. The second Gopal (1876-1938) belonged to village Palsingha in Kendrapara 
district. He had written more than fifty Jatra plays some of which have been published 
only recently. 

The first Jatrakara about whom written evidences are available was Krupasindhu 
Mishra (1832-1895) of Midnapur, now in West Bengal. Once, this entire area belonged 
to Orissa and the Oriya population there is still not negligible. Mishra was born in a 
village called Depal. He wrote his first play at the age of sixteen. It is said that he wrote 
more than a hundred plays, which place him second to Baishnab Pani. A prolific writer 
Mishra wrote Lalita Haran, Sachala Haran, Chandravati Haran, Manohar Phasyara, etc. 


which were successfully staged throughout Orissa in those days. It is said that his pla Ss 
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are still popular in the Midnapur area. One Shankar from Puri was his teacher in the art. 
This Shankar was a good writer and director. He had a Jatra party and he staged his own 
plays throughout Orissa. Mishra followed his teacher and constituted a party of his own. 
Unfortunately, the valuable works of both these stalwarts are not published as yet. 

The next dramatist of note was Jagannatha Pani (1836-97) of Nalanga village, now 
in Bhadrak district. He was contemporary to Krupasindhu Mishra. He wrote several 
lyrical plays and the theme of his plays were mythological. ‘Subhadra Parinay’, ‘ Harabati 
Haran’, ‘Ushabati Haran’, ‘Mahiravan Vadha’, ‘Daksha Yagnya’, ‘Parijat Haran’ were some 
of his distinguished works. Pani had not used any prose dialogue in his creations and had 
divided his plots into few chhandas or cantos. Direction about change of sense, entrance 
and exit of the characters were given through songs. While on the stage the actors were 
supposed to deliver prose dialogue as per the requirements of the scene, Pani inserted 
a few descriptions of contemporary society in his works. 

Another popular dramatist of this period was the junior Gopal Das of Palsingha. 
His father Kanhei Das was a poet and wrote a few Leelas and constituted a party of his 
own. Hence theatre production, direction, acting and writing came to Gopal as his 
ancestral inheritance. Towards 1911, he constituted his own party and toured far away 
places in Bihar and Bengal. The standard of his company was very high and hence, he 
earned wide popularity. Gopal besides being a good poet and actor, was also an able 
organizer. His ‘Jaanubhagna’, ‘Rukmini Bibah’, ‘Karna Badha’, ‘Sahasta Ravan Badha’, 
‘Rangasabha’, ‘Bhisma Badha’, ‘Kanchi Kavert’, ‘Jayanta Jayapal, ‘Daksha Yagn’, ‘Bhisma 
Sarasajya’, etc. became popular. He wrote more than 70 plays. He was the first person, 
to adopt legends and history as plots for his creations, besides mythology. 

As was the practice of the day, Baishnaba Pani was dependent upon Gopal for few 
manuscripts. Gopal was already an established Jatrakara when Pani constituted his own 
party. As Pani was not a playwright by then he had to borrow manuscripts for his party 
from Gopal. Once it so happened that Gopal did not oblige him with a promised 
manuscript despite several requests. A dejected Pani, then sat before his family deity for 
seven days in meditation, and it is said that by this grace he produced his first play 
‘ Meghanad Badh’ in 1903. Thus a genius was born, who ruled the Jatra arena for the next 
half-a-century as its uncrowned king. This is again an irony of fate that Gopal was 
defeated by Pani in a Jatra competition at Calcutta. 

Gopal Das, as already has been told, was himself a powerful writer. His simple and 
emotional dialogues easily won the audience. Instead of depending totally upon sensual 
narration, he also explored the impact of pathos and humour upon the audience and 
became successful. Perhaps he was the first playwright who introduced prose dialogue 
for his characters which was readily welcomed by the audience. This practice was then 
followed by Pani and others. 

Das also was a reformist, who tried to create an atmosphere of social awareness 
by criticizing the blind belief and superstitious attitude of society through satire. 
Exploitation, social injustice and inequality in the society invoked his ire and he raised 
his voice from the Jatra Pandal against these evils. One is simply stunned to note the 
courage of this semi-literate person who became a lonely fighter against all these social 
ills. He tried to establish the superiority of Orissan art at the all India level and boldly 


declared in Calcutta, the capital of Bengal. 
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“I would rob the Bengalis out of their name and fame/shall create better 
employment opportunity for the Oriyas” where the protest of a nation against the age-old 
injustices of its powerful neighbour was recorded. Das was actually a pioneer in the Jatra 
of Onissa. 

Baishnab Pani (1882-1956) another contemporary Jatrakara of Gopal Das, was also 
equally powerful in Jatra for almost half-a-century. During this period he wrote more than 
300 plavs out of which ‘Ranga Sabha’, ‘Dakhsa Vagnya’, ‘Karna Badha’, ‘Kedar Gourt’, ‘Nala 
Damayantr , ‘Kala Pahad , ‘Madhab-Sulochana’ became immensely popular. It is said that 
he could complete two to three plays in one night. 

Pani’s musical talent paved him a permanent path to the heart of the Jatra lovers 
and he is still honoured and remembered for this. He composed almost one hundred 
tunes and beautifully utilized these in his works, which were later on used by others. He 
was also a reformist like Das and raised his voice against social injustices. A staunch 
nationalist he also recorded his protest against the tyranny of the then powerful British- 
rule. 

He declared: 

“Fie with the British rule, 

It stole away our money and wealth, 

Weakened the Indian society” 

Again he raised his voice against addiction through one of his characters, who sang, 

“Never shall I touch wine, which looks like black water, 

If this is taken, then one thinks himself to be the master of the Universe” 

We may remind our readers that, this occurred much before Mahatma Gandhi 
raised his voice against addiction. 

Pani had the magic power to win over his audience. He can only be compared with 
Charan Kavi Mukunda Das, a Palakara of our neighbouring state who could mesmerize 
his audience by his enchanting power. Pani utilized his creations as a vehicle to entertain 
and educate the people simultaneously. Once Pani was treated like an outcaste by the 
Ornriyas in his bad days. Now he sits honourably in the heart of all art-loving Oriyas. This 
is the magic of genius. 

Though younger to Pani by almost two decades. Balakrushna Mohanty (1900-58) 
was another powerful Jatrakara of the twentieth century. He was born at Palasol, a remote 
village in the present Jagatsinghpur district. Towards 1921, he constituted a party, 
named ‘Jaya Durga Natya Mandali’ and toured throughout the state. His first Jatra, ‘ Bijay- 
Basant’ won over the audience and he instantly became a successful and popular 
Jatrakara. In no time, he established himself as an able competitor of Baishnaba Pani 
and often both had proved their histrionic talent from the same pandal. Mohanty toured 
the neighbouring states like Bengal and Bihar. He was also a prolific writer like Pani. 
Though we are unable to quote the exact figure that his works number, still it must be 
more than one hundred. He utilized, mythology, history, legend and folk tales, for his 
dramas. ‘Bana Panajay’, ‘Kamnajuna’, ‘Kamsabadha’ ‘Chandi Das’, ‘Amar-Bilas’, ‘Susila- 
Malatr , ‘Kumuda-Kedar were just a few of his popular creations. The quantity of prose 
was enhanced in his dramas. 

Like Pani, Mohanty dreamt of a flawless society. Like him he was also an instant 
poet. His lucid language, sonorous music, simple yet meaningful, dialogue and powerful 
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story made him successful as a playwright. During his lifetime he occupied a permanent 
place in the hearts of the Jatra lovers of Orissa and he is still there. 

The first half of the twentieth century is the ‘Golden-Age’ of Oriya Jatra. This period 
was not only adorned by talents like the Das-Pani-Mohanty trio but many other Jatra 
writers also flourished during this period. We have already mentioned the rich tradition 
of Jatra in Orissa. Towards the end of the nineteenth century, Orissa was flooded by a 
host of talented Jatrakaras among whom were Bhikari Nayak, Maguni Das, Padmanabh 
Das and Jagu Das. At that time Bhikari Nayak'’s “Chandravati Haran” and Bandhu 
Nayak's “Kapatapasha” created a sensation amongst the Jatra goers. During the twentieth 
century also there appeared many talented Jatrakars besides Baishnaba Pani and 
Balakrushna Mohanty. Ramachandra Swain, Kanhu Nayak, Krushna Prasad Behera, 
Raghunath Panda, Krushna Prasad Basu, Laxmikant Mahapatra, etc. were just a few of 
them. Ramachandra Swain was the first person to introduce Shakespeare in Oriya Jatra. 
He adopted Shakespeare’s famous tragedy ‘Hamlet’, gave a local colour to it and 
presented it as ‘Basanti Puja’ which was immensely popular with Oriya audiences. 
Similarly, Yadumani Kanungo is the first man to introduce contemporary social themes 
into Jatra. During the fifties of the twentieth century as the manager of the ‘Sarada Kala- 
Kunja’ (Nagaspur) Opera he wrote and staged a few Jatras dealing with social problems. 
We clearly remember, how these presentations were hailed during those days. 

The natural and rich flow of Jatra tradition started drying up towards the 1950s. 
The first and foremost reason for this being the change in taste of the audience. Jatra 
had always been the darling of the common masses in Orissa. We have seen how during 
the nineteenth century it faced severe criticism from the educated mass. Though it 
survived somehow in spite of this, the undaunted support of the illiterate audience was 
the main reason. But the spread of western education increased the trend of rejection 
while the gradual progress of the celluloid media installed the last nail in the coffin of 
the Jatras. The Jatra culture which actually was the offspring of the soil decayed and was 
finally uprooted from its native place. Thus our legacy with the past was 
severed for ever. During the 1960s efforts were made to revive the Jatra culture through 
radio. Gopal Chhotray, an eminent playwright of the state adopted Baishnaba Pani's 
“Ranga Sabha” for the electronic media. When broadcast it became an instant success. 
After that Chhotray adopted a few other plays of Baishnaba Pani and Balakrushna 
Mohanty for radio. He himself wrote some Jatra plays and broadcast it through the 
media. Its popularity encouraged a few other dramatists to follow the style and write 
some Jatra plays. Though these plays were welcomed by both class and mass still the 
_Jatra culture of bygone days could not be revived. The Jatra loving audience were lost for 
ever. 

Some people address the so-called present ‘Gananatya’ as ‘Jatra’. It must be made 
clear that, in no way can the traditional Jatra be compared with the contemporary 
‘Gananatya’ which is a poor imitation of the C-grade Bombay films. Violence, nudity 
cheap-type political conspiracy and exhibition of obscene sexual hunger have been the 
principal ingredients of these shows. One script is prepared by punching a few C-grade 
Bombay-films. Hence there is no scope for original thinking in it. Oriya culture and 
tradition are naturally absent from it. Once the Oriya Jatra stood as an epitome of local 
culture. Now this so called ‘Gananatya’ demolished whatever is left of the tradition. 
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Needless to say that it has succeeded in its mission. It is very easy to impress people by 
enticing their animal instinct. which the present ‘Gananatya’ is doing. Hence we firmly 
believe that comparison between the traditional Jatra and the present day ‘Gananatya’ is 
simplv impossible and they clearly are two separate dramatic forms. 

It is unfortunate to note that a handful of biased academicians are trying to 
misguide the public by finding intimate relations between the two. The reason is perhaps 
to establish a legacv between the two and prove its antiquity, which is a foolish effort. 
Traditional Jatra was pursuing art, the new found genre is sheer business. We know 
‘Gana-natva’ has become a social craze for reasons obvious. When traditional Jatra 
struggled hard for its existence allegations were made regarding its Bengali connection 
while ‘Gana-natva’ lives totally on external, foreign or even Bengali aid with no questions 
asked. 

Crores of rupees are invested in this business. We don't say that there are no 
talented artists in the group but their talents are at the service of commercialism. 
‘Gananatya’ has emerged as a threat to the celluloid-media also. There is no censor to 
control it. They can show whatever they like to attract people. We don't find any brighter 
side to this corrupt business, except that it creates opportunity for some exploitation 
along with the scope for employment. 

We have discussed briefly the origin and development of traditional Oriya Jatra in 
these pages. We have proved that Jatra is of pure Orissan origin and evidences of its 
existence during the second century. B.C proves its antiquity when Bengal and Assam did 
not know what Jatra was. Of course we admit that during the nineteenth century, Oriya 
_Jatra was influenced by Bengal Jatra. The Bengal Jatra was started only in the sixteenth 
century and Chaitanya himself a good actor used this media to preach his Bhakti cult. 
But he laid down certain conditions. He strictly advised his followers not to observe or 
participate in any performance, which had objectionable things in it. During the fifteenth 
century Srimant Sankara Dev of Assam came on pilgrimage to Puri and was highly 
impressed by the lyrical plays staged here in those days. While returning to his own state 
he carried the idea with him and adding some local touches created his own Jatra. Thus 
Ankiya Nata’ was born. So also Chaitanya Dev inspired by the performances of Jayadeva's 
Geeta Govinda, Ray Ramananda'’s ‘Jagannatha Ballava Natak’ and other folk-plays of 
Orissa, conceived the Krishna Jatra of Bengal. Hence the question of Oriya Jatra, being 
influenced by Bengali Jatra does not arise at all. It is true that Chaitanya Dev was a good 
actor. He played the role of Rukmini when ‘Rukmini Haran Jatra’ was staged in the house 
of Acharya Chandra Sekhar during the first half of the sixteenth century. Yet Chaitanya 
did not permit his followers to participate or witness any Jatra, where females were 
involved. Ray Ramananada, a contemporary of Chaitanya Dev was a good actor and 
director. He constituted a party and staged his own drama ‘Jagannatha Ballav’, where 
female artists participated. A reference to Mukta—a mahari (temple dancer) tells us of 
who acted in this drama. But we believe that this an exception. Otherwise, in Oriya Jatras 
female roles were played by males. 

While examining the origin of the word ‘Yatra’ we admit that it has been derived 
from ‘aT tTg which means TA or travel (Mao g THaqa). Professor Asutosh Bhattacharya 
writes, “It was believed that unless and until the symbol of the sun was placed on chariot 


and signalled to move forward, many mishaps and accidents were supposed to happen. 
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(Bangla Natya Sahityer Itihas, Pt. 1-p. 29) Dol jatra, Jhulan Jjatra, Ratha jatra, etc. were 
actually a type of worship of the sun God. Arranged prayers to invoke God's blessings 
were made. Gradually these invocations took the shape of a story, dialogues were already 
there. Thus a play was born.” 

Professor Bhattacharya, while examining various possibilities about the origin of 
Jatra narrates another story. According to him the word must have been of Dravidian 
origin. He states that there exists a celebration among the Oraon's of Chotanagpur 
which is known as yatra. The gathering of unmarried boys and girls there to select their 
spouses is called a yatra. Songs and dances are arranged there. The place where this 
celebration is arranged is called ‘yatra-tad’. The place is considered sacred for them. 
‘Yatra, then was an institution of day-to-day life of the primitive society. But this inference 
is hard to believe. ‘Yatra’ is a Sanskrit word derived from 'al‘ and it is very difficult to 
transfer this to Dravidian language only on the basis of a presumption. Scholars always 
differ. 

Gouri Shankar Bhattacharya writes, ‘to enjoy poetry is just a natural phenomena of 
the human beings. In olden days even prose pieces were ornamented with poetic touch 
and were sung before the listeners with gestures. Bhattacharya thinks that folk-plays 
must have originated from this. That was the reason why this was song and dance 
oriented (Bangla Lok Natya Samikhya, p. 53) 

The basic life of the common man when acted with emotion is called ‘folk-play’ 
But Chaitanya’s Krishna yatra is not produced from the people’s life, yet this is well 
connected with it. The best definition of an unadulterated folk play is, ‘it is for the 
people, by the people, of the people’ Contemporary folk plays are written by particular 
writers. Mass psychology is reflected there. These are written and staged for the people, 
but are influenced by the urban culture. 

Folk-plays can be divided into five categories, namely: religious, mythological, 
historical, social and legendary. During the initial stage, folk-plays were mostly 
mythological. Umapati Upadhyay's ‘Parijat Haran’ (Maithili), Shankar Dev's ‘Ankiya Nata’ 
(Assamese), and ‘Danda-nata’ of Orissa belong to the religious category. Both Ramleela 
and Krishna Leela are of mythological category. Khyal, Tamasha belong to social 
category. Historical folk plays were written only during the nineteenth century. 

Folk plays analyse human feelings through different incidents of life. Though 
mythology, history and even legends find their place in folk-plays, dissection of social 
problems have been its main objective. Its characters are more conscious of the 
contemporary situations. While depicting contemporary life, the folk writers always give 
importance to people’s living style. The playwrights are mostly traditional and have little 
attraction for modernism. Their faith is deep rooted in their own tradition. Love for 
religion, involvement with rituals and custom have been their way of life. 

During the fifteenth-sixteenth century due to Muslim supremacy the Indian culture 
was at crossroads. Folk plays came to its rescue by accepting the challenging role of a 
saviour. Religious leaders like Vidyapati, Shankar Dev and Chaitanya Dev utilized various 
styles of folk plays to preach their faith. Voices against exploitation, were raised and 
sympathy towards the exploited class was shown. The exploiters were identified and 
marked as the enemy of the people. 
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A special tendency of the government employees during the British rule was to 
exploit the rural people. The simple villagers could not take any action or even raised 
their voices against these tyrannies. But their subdued emotions were reflected in various 
folk plays, where spontaneous outbursts of mass reactions against these tyrants were 
shown by the rural poets through severe criticisms, and sharp satires. This had its own 
good repercussion in society where mass-awareness and violent protests against social 
injustices were intended to increase a sense of self-confidence in the rural mass. 

In this small literary effort we have tried to prove the originality of the Oriya Jatra 
and we strongly believe that Orissa has influenced other east Indian states in the 
production of Jatra plays after their own pattern and not the other way round as some 
people believe. As per documentary evidences, a strong tradition of Jatra culture took 
shape after Jaydev presented his Geeta Govinda in the Jagannatha temple and gradually 
it spread throughout the state. From the fifteenth century onwards, religious heads of 
different sects came to Puri, enjoyed this tasteful genre and carried with them the ideas 
to their own state, while returning. By the time we come to the seventeenth century, this 
folk theatre had established itself. A stage was there at any cross roads, an audience 
was ready, dancers, singers and actors had developed into a professional caste. In 
addition to the traditional themes, contemporary men and way of life also had a place in 
the folk play. The only drawback is that no drama of the period is available in written 
form. But as songs, poems and dances were handed down from generation to generation 
and the prose commentary was improvised by the actors this remains an oral tradition. 
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expression of the people. They form an integral part of their lives. In India, be it 

dance, drama or music it is soul-filling means of religious participation, a way for 
reaching God. Therefore, most of these forms associated with religious worship, fairs, 
festivals and as well as serve as a means of social and cultural recreation. 

Orissa, like any other state in the country is the proud possessor of a rich variety 
of dance, drama and music. Besides Odissi, its famed classical dance it has the vibrant 
masculine form, Chhow and a plenitude of lively and colourful folk dances. Traditional 
religious folkplays are still cultivated by the rural people with utmost sincerity and 
devotion. In the field of music it nourishes Odissi in the classical tradition. Folk songs 
in different dialects are mostly associated with religious as well as social festivals and 
popular folk dances. Orissa is the only state in India which has kept alive all the forms 
of traditional puppetry. For example, string (Gopaleela Kumdhei), rod (Kathi Kundha), 
glove (Sakhi Knadhei) and shadow (Ravanchhaya). Besides these, there are various other 
performing arts like acrobatics (Bannsa Rani), martial arts (Paika Akhda), ballad singing 
(Pala and Daskathia), etc. 

Any form of art whether it is plastic or performing, takes shape in form and 
character in a continuous tradition over years of sincere pursuit. Thus, the Indian 
classical dances took shape in the remote past developing their own indigenous form 
and character. Over centuries these drew inspiration from the prevailing religion, art 
and culture. The kings, religious endowments and rich people were their patrons. Before 
the temples were built, there were special caste groups known as ‘Natas’ and 
‘Gandharvas’ to carry tradition of dance and music. Most of the dancing-girls (Nartaki) 
were from these two communities. Such caste-groups are still there in Orissa who have 
discontinued their tradition long since. They have adopted agriculture and other 
professions for a living and have totally forgotten the art of dance and music. 


r | he performing arts of any country or region are the unassuming creative 
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HISTORICAL EVIDENCES 


The carliest evidence of dance by professional female dancers (Nartahi) is found in the 
caves of Khandagiri and Udayagiri, ncar Bhubaneswar, the capital city of Orissa 
excavated in 100 B.c. From the Hatigumpha inscriptions it is known that Kalinga by the 
first century B.c., excelled in the art of dance and music under the patronage of Kharavela 
who stands as the earliest luminous personality having proficiency in ‘Gandharva Veda’ 
The king also proudly records that he organized performances of dance, song, concert 
and acrobatics. It is believed that he revived the cultural trends of ancient Kalinga in 
dance, song and instrumental music by his sincere patronage which contributed 
immensely to the development of these performing arts. These arts were known earlier 
to the people of Kalinga before the times of Ashoka. In the descriptions found in the 
Jiatakas we find royal courts and chambers resounding with music and dance. The old 
Gathas of the ‘Tittira Jataka’ depict the experience of a traveller in Kalinga who walked 
through rough roads with staff in hand and enjoyed the company of the dancers and 
fought with cudgel stick in the midst of Samaja (convivial gatherings). 

The epigraphical records of Hatigumpha are amply corroborated by sculptural 
representations of elaborate scenes of dance and music in other caves of these two hills. 
The most striking scene of a dance performance is seen in a relief in the right wing of 
the lower story of the Ranigumpha. We find there a richly designed pillared pavilion on 
which a danseuse is seen dancing in a vigorous pose as if taking a stance. It is interpreted 
by Ananda Coomaraswamy as a scene in a Natyasala or dancehall. The concert for the 
dance is being played by three female musicians all seated in the pavilion. The dancing 
girl has parted her hair in the middle of the forehead and has two strands of plaited hair 
falling by her sides at the back up to the waist. She decorates her head with a bunch of 
ribbon which flutters at the time of dance and a scarf covers her back lending 
prominence to her hairstyle. Necklaces dangle from her well-shaped neck up to her 
round bust exhibiting youthful grace. She wears heavy ear-studs and anklets. Her raised 
right hand palm is probably in ‘Pataka hasta’ and left hand is outstretched with some 
unspecified object probably a bunch of flowers. 

Among the three female inusicians seated in the pavilion, one beats a cylindrical 
drum (Muraja), the second plays a many-stringed harp and the third above plays a flute 
having a lion-head design at one end. Each of them is found deeply engrossed in playing 
the instruments. 

Another girl is seen dancing in a sitting position in which the left knee touches the 
ground and the right knee is raised. The hands are raised above and joined together. 
This dancing figure has been mistaken by some historians as a drummer as her right leg 
is badly damaged. The costume, ornaments, hair-style and the stance of the first 
danseuse does not bear any similarity with the poses of the present form of Odissi. But 
the pose of the second danseuse can be identified as a peculiar pose of Odissi, mostly 
used in the Batu-Nrutya. 

The second elaborate scene of dance is found in the same Ranigumpha in its upper 
storey, which is however very badly damaged. But the outlines of the dancing girls and 
the musicians are still clear. Here we find two female dancers dancing in two different 


poses. The prominent one is in ‘Chauka’ pose , which is the basic stance of Odissi while 
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another graceful pose is struck by the other dancer. Out of the three musicians one 
occupies the middle position and forcefully beats a kettle drum (dunduvi). The musician 
on the right faces the observer and gently beats in her right hand a small drum which is 
held in the left hand and placed on the right thigh. The third female musician plays a 
many-stringed harp with a plectrum. 

We encounter the third scene of dance in the Tattwa Gumpha No. 2 where a 
vivacious danseuse dances in a graceful movement. Her right hand in raised palm is 
placed in front of the chest and the left hand is outstretched above. She dances to the 
tune of a male-musician who plays on a beautifully designed harp. Both the young artists 
exhibit aesthetic taste in their costume and omaments, particularly in their hairstyles. 
Particularly the hairstyle of the female dancer is very elaborate and bears close 
resemblance with the present-day hairstyle in Odissi. Both the danseuse and the musician 
are seen together alone under the shadow of a dreamy tree creating an atmosphere of 
romantic harmony with the rhythm of dance and the music of the harp. 

From the sculptural representations and epigraphic records it is evident that there 
was a particular mode of dancing and professional female musicians and dancers were 
there to dance for the entertainment of king and the general public. We do not have 
further records to prove their continuity of the tradition. Mention has already been made 
about the caste groups of ‘Natas’ and ‘Gandharavas' whose profession it was to dance 
and sing. But the ‘Gunis’ or the ‘Ganikas’ were there till the 1940 who were singing and 
dancing for the entertainment of Rajas, Maharajas, Zamindars and rich people. Later, 
their class was replaced by the visiting Baijees of Lucknow and other places of North 
India. 

We do not find any evidence of dance in Orissa either in the form of sculpture or 
epigraphic records till the sixth century A.D. After this period we find Buddhist and 
Tantric deities sculptured in dancing attitudes. As exclusive scenes of dance of dancers 
are rarely seen it is presumed that the dance received religious sanction in the Buddhist 
and the Tantric shrines where the devotees themselves were enjoined to sing and dance. 
Otherwise, the deities would not have been sculptured in dancing attitudes. 

The dance as a ritual service in temples started with the growth of Shaivism in 
Orissa. In early temples of Bhubaneswar ascribed to the sixth-seventh century A.D. 
Nataraja (Dancing Shiva) appears in all the front facades in medallions. Besides images 
of the Dancing Shiva we find images of Dancing Ganesha, and panels of male dancers 
eloquent of a distinct school of dancing. Female dancers are rarely seen in the early 
temples of Bhubaneswar, namely, Satrughneswar, Rameshwar, Parsurameswara, Boitala, 
Markandeswara, Sisireswar and Swarna-Jaleswar, which were built around the seventh- 
eighth centuries. Elaborate scenes of male dancers and musicians, and dancing 
Natarajas, testify to the male predominance in dance quite in contrast to the earlier 
tradition of female predominance as shown in the caves of Khandagiri and Udayagiri. 
The poses they depict, the feet positions and the hand-gestures are very similar to the 
description of some Karansa, Padavedas and Hastas in the Natya Sastra of Bharata. 
Therefore, it is presumed that the male-dancers were following a strict code of dancing, 
may be the Natya Sastra. 

The consecration of dancing girls to the temples of Orissa started in the tenth 
centuty A.D. as evident from the inscriptions of Brahmeswar and Megheswar temples of 
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HISTORICAL EVIDENCES 


The earliest evidence of dance by professional female dancers (Nartaki) is found in the 
caves of Khandagiri and Udayagiri, near Bhubaneswar, the capital city of Orissa 
excavated in 100 n.c. From the Hatigumpha inscriptions it is known that Kalinga by the 
first century B.C., excelled in the art of dance and music under the patronage of Kharavela 
who stands as the earliest luminous personality having proficiency in ‘Gandharva Veda’ 
The king also proudly records that he organized performances of dance, song, concert 
and acrobatics. It is believed that he revived the cultural trends of ancient Kalinga in 
dance, song and instrumental music by his sincere patronage which contributed 
immensely to the development of these performing arts. These arts were known earlier 
to the people of Kalinga before the times of Ashoka. In the descriptions found in the 
Jatakas we find royal courts and chambers resounding with music and dance. The old 
Grithas of the ‘Tittira Jataka’ depict the experience of a traveller in Kalinga who walked 
through rough roads with staff in hand and enjoyed the company of the dancers and 
fought with cudgel stick in the midst of Samaja (convivial gatherings). 

The epigraphical records of Hatigumpha are amply corroborated by sculptural 
representations of elaborate scenes of dance and music in other caves of these two hills. 
The most striking scene of a dance performance is seen in a relief in the right wing of 
the lower story of the Ranigumpha. We find there a richly designed pillared pavilion on 
which a danseuse is seen dancing in a vigorous pose as if taking a stance. It is interpreted 
by Ananda Coomaraswamy as a scene in a Natyasala or dancehall. The concert for the 
dance is being played by three female musicians all seated in the pavilion. The dancing 
girl has parted her hair in the middle of the forehead and has two strands of plaited hair 
falling by her sides at the back up to the waist. She decorates her head with a bunch of 
ribbon which flutters at the time of dance and a scarf covers her back lending 
prominence to her hairstyle. Necklaces dangle from her well-shaped neck up to her 
round bust exhibiting youthful grace. She wears heavy ear-studs and anklets. Her raised 
right hand palm is probably in ‘Pataka hasta’ and left hand is outstretched with some 
unspecified object probably a bunch of flowers. 

Among the three female musicians seated in the pavilion, one beats a cylindrical 
drum (Muraja), the second plays a many-stringed harp and the third above plays a flute 
having a lion-head design at one end. Each of them is found deeply engrossed in playing 
the instruments. 

Another girl is seen dancing in a sitting position in which the left knee touches the 
ground and the right knee is raised. The hands are raised above and joined together. 
This dancing figure has been mistaken by some historians as a drummer as her right leg 
is badly damaged. The costume, ornaments, hair-style and the stance of the first 
danseuse does not bear any similarity with the poses of the present form of Odissi. But 
the pose of the second danseuse can be identified as a peculiar pose of Odissi, mostly 
used in the Batu-Nrutya. 

The second elaborate scene of dance is found in the same Ranigumpha in its upper 
storey, which is however very badly damaged. But the outlines of the dancing girls and 
the musicians are still clear. Here we find two female dancers dancing in two different 
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another graceful pose is struck by the other dancer. Out of the three musicians one 
occupies the middle position and forcefully beats a kettle drum (dunduvi). The musician 
on the right faces the observer and gently beats in her right hand a small drum which is 
held in the left hand and placed on the right thigh. The third female musician plays a 
many-stringed harp with a plectrum. 

We encounter the third scene of dance in the Tattwa Gumpha No. 2 where a 
vivacious danseuse dances in a graceful movement. Her right hand in raised palm is 
placed in front of the chest and the left hand is outstretched above. She dances to the 
tune of a male-musician who plays on a beautifully designed harp. Both the young artists 
exhibit aesthetic taste in their costume and ornaments, particularly in their hairstyles. 
Particularly the hairstyle of the female dancer is very elaborate and bears close 
resemblance with the present-day hairstyle in Odissi. Both the danseuse and the musician 
are seen together alone under the shadow of a dreamy tree creating an atmosphere of 
romantic harmony with the rhythm of dance and the music of the harp. 

From the sculptural representations and epigraphic records it is evident that there 
was a particular mode of dancing and professional female musicians and dancers were 
there to dance for the entertainment of king and the general public. We do not have 
further records to prove their continuity of the tradition. Mention has already been made 
about the caste groups of ‘Natas’ and ‘Gandharavas’ whose profession it was to dance 
and sing. But the ‘Gunis’ or the ‘Ganikas’ were there till the 1940 who were singing and 
dancing for the entertainment of Rajas, Maharajas, Zamindars and rich people. Later, 
their class was replaced by the visiting Baijees of Lucknow and other places of North 
India. 

We do not find any evidence of dance in Orissa either in the form of sculpture or 
epigraphic records till the sixth century A.D. After this period we find Buddhist and 
Tantric deities sculptured in dancing attitudes. As exclusive scenes of dance of dancers 
are rarely seen it is presumed that the dance received religious sanction in the Buddhist 
and the Tantric shrines where the devotees themselves were enjoined to sing and dance. 
Otherwise, the deities would not have been sculptured in dancing attitudes. 

The dance as a ritual service in temples started with the growth of Shaivism in 
Orissa. In early temples of Bhubaneswar ascribed to the sixth-seventh century A.D. 
Nataraja (Dancing Shiva) appears in all the front facades in medallions. Besides images 
of the Dancing Shiva we find images of Dancing Ganesha, and panels of male dancers 
eloquent of a distinct school of dancing. Female dancers are rarely seen in the early 
temples of Bhubaneswar, namely, Satrughneswar, Rameshwar, Parsurameswara, Boitala, 
Markandeswara, Sisireswar and Swarna-Jaleswar, which were built around the seventh- 
eighth centuries. Elaborate scenes of male dancers and musicians, and dancing 
Natarajas, testify to the male predominance in dance quite in contrast to the earlier 
tradition of female predominance as shown in the caves of Khandagiri and Udayagiri. 
The poses they depict, the feet positions and the hand-gestures are very similar to the 
description of some Karansa, Padavedas and Hastas in the Natya Sastra of Bharata. 
Therefore, it is presumed that the male-dancers were following a strict code of dancing, 
may be the Natya Sastra. 

The consecration of dancing girls to the temples of Orissa started in the tenth 
centuty A.D. as evident from the inscriptions of Brahmeswar and Megheswar temples of 
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Bhubaneswar. Following the earlier tradition the inscriptions are corroborated by 
sculptural representations of dancing girls in different poses. The Brahmeswar temple 
alone provides us with two elaborate scenes of dance and a large variety of beautiful 
poses by female dancers which still remain as an inspiration to Odissi dancers. The other 
temples of Bhubaneswar which provides us with a larger number of dance sculptures are 
Mukteswar, Rajrani and Lingraj. All the dance sculptures in these temples bear eloquent 
testimony to the distinct school of dance that was practiced by the dancing girls of the 
time. Virtually they helped us immensely to reconstruct the present form of Odissi Dance 
when its tradition was almost lost. 

The imperial Ganga rulers of Orissa with their capital at Cuttack were great patrons 
of religion, art, architecture and culture as a whole. They ruled over Orissa for over four 
centuries beginning from the eleventh to fourteenth century A.D. They built the magnificent 
temple of Jagannatha at Puri and the Sun temple at Konark. From the epigraphic records 
it is testified that they also consecrated a large number of dancing girls to these temples. 
The records are again corroborated by profuse sculptural representations of dancing 
girls and dancers in both the temples. In the Bhogamandap of the temple there is one 
scene of dance where a female dancer is seen performing “Bandha Nrutya” in front of the 
king who is seated on a raised platform surrounded by servant girls holding umbrella, fly- 
whisks etc. This testifies to the dance being performed in the royal courts also. 

The Gajapati rulers of Orissa who came to power in fifteenth century regulated the 
services of the Devadasis or the Maharis. In an inscription dated July 1499 a.D. in the 
temples of Jagannatha, Prataprudra Deva, a powerful ruler of this dynasty issued orders 
regulating the dance of the two batches of female dancers. Mina Nayakas were appointed 
to escort the Devadasis to the temple and back to their homes. Dosandha Nijogas were 
appointed to guard their houses lest they would be attacked by amorous people. 

The Devadasis or the Maharis were an exclusive group, some for dancing (Nachuni) 
and some for singing (Gauni). The performance of a Nachuni was limited to pure dances 
alone. There was no accompaniment of vocal singing to her dance nor she was permitted 
to sing. Similarly, the gauni’s function was limited to singing only. Therefore, there was 
no sequence of abhinay or interpretative dance in the performance of a Devadasi. 


TRADITIONAL DANCES OF ORISSA 
1. Odissi Dance 


The history of Odissi dance is largely the history of the Devadasis (dancing girls) attached 
to almost all the important shrines of Orissa. A considerable number of inscriptions 
testify to the consecration of dancing girls to the temples. The practice of consecrating 
dancing girls in honour of Gods was at one time prevalent throughout India and it began 
in Orissa with the growth of Shiva temples at Bhubaneswar. The Magheswar Temple 
inscription (1045-1190 a.D.) describes the consecration of dancing girls as follows: 
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Whose eye-lashes constitute the very essence of captivating the whole world, whose 
very gait brings about a complete stillness in the activities of the three worlds, 
whose bangles bejeweled with precious stones serve as un-arranged candles during 
the dance, those deer-eyed maidens are offered in devotion to Him-Lord Siva. 


History proves that the dancing girls known as Maharis in Orissa were first attached 
to the shrine of Jagannatha at Puri by the powerful Ganga rulers in early twelfth century 
A.D. Chodaganga Deva, the strongest and most powerful ruler of his age was great patron 
of art and architecture and is credited with having built the famous temple of Jagannatha. 
He introduced as well as appointed a number of Devadasis for the ritual services of the 
diety. Towards the close of the Ganga rule, king Rajaraja Deva appointed twenty dancing 
girls for services in the temple of Jagannatha. 

In 1435 a.D. Kapilendra Deva, the powerful king of the solar dynasty regulated the 
service of the girls. Kapilendra was succeeded by his son Purusottama Deva. His wife 
Padmavati, of her own accord enlisted herself as a Mahan (dancing girl) to serve the 
Lord Jagannatha, and it is recorded that later, the temple honoured her by presenting a 
Gopa Sari according to the custom of the temple. Prataprudra Deva, the son of 
Purusottama, in an inscription dated July 1499 a.D., regulated the performance of dancing. 
It was ordained that the dancing girls were to dance and sing only from the Geeta Govinda 
at the time of food-offerings (Bhoga) in the Jagannatha temple. One Shri Gopinath 
Praharaj provided the Jagannatha temple which he erected with “maidens as charming 
as Rambha” (Gopinathpur Temple Inscription v. 21) 

Ramananda Ray, the highly esteemed Vaishnavite minister of Prataprudra, was a 
great savant in the field of dance, drama, music and poetry. He used to impart regular 
training in various aspects of dance and drama to the Devadasis of the Jagannatha 
temple. As a erudite scholar in the field of Vaishnavism he was also held in high esteem 
by Shri Chaitanya and his followers. 

Dancing was not only confined to the Devadasis. As an art of honour it was also 
practiced by princesses as evident from the commemorative inscription of the Ananta 
Basudeva Temple (1278 A.D.) at Bhubaneswar. The poet Umapati composed the prasati 
in praise of princess Chandrika. The nineteenth verse describes: 


Learned in songs, a seat of sport in skilful practice of arts of musical measure, 
beating of time and the dance, and having a soul inspired with devotion to Achyuta 
(Vishnu) from the childhood onwards and the radiance and beauty of the moon, 
this daughter Chandrika together with jewels was given (in marriage) by her father 
to Paramardi, the knight (kshatriya) and the scion of the Haihaya lineage. 


By the end of sixteenth century A.D. Orissa had lost her independence and 
successively came under the rule of Bhois, Pathans, Mughals, Marathas and finally, the 
British. For over three hundred years the political life of the region remained in turmoil 
which greatly affected the religious, social and culture aspects of life. The Devadasis 
ceased to be respected as they took to easy virtue. The technically mature and well- 
codified dance, that demanded a long laborious training began to wane. The voluptuous 
dances of the “Gotipua” and “Sakhipila” (young boys dressed as girls) took its place 
catering to the low-taste of the general public. 
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Though other classical dances of India were revived before the attainment of 
Independence, the attempt to revive Odissi started only later. It was a tremendous 
ordeal for the pioneers. However, Odissi dance could be revived and has now found its 
rightful place on the dance map of India. Shrimati Sanjukta Panigrahi, and Kumari 
Kumkum Das are the fine exponents of this style. Other artists of international fame who 
have added Odissi to their repertoire are Indrani Rehman, Yamini Krishnamurty, Ritha 
Devi and Sonal Mansingh. Among the foreign exponents, Frederica of U.S.A and Mirtha 
Bervey of Argentina deserve mention. 


The Style 


Odissi is a highly stylized dance, with strict rule governing every aspect of its rendering. 
As the dance once inspired the inner rhythms of harmony in the architecture of Orissa 
which abounds with thousands of dancing images, Odissi is full of sculptural poses 
known as Bhangis. Mostly, these Bhangis are based on “Tribhanga” or the three-bend 
concept of Hindu iconography. This feminine pose is most approved of with three bends 
in the body: the first caused by the crossing of the legs; the second by a curvature at the 
waist; and the third by an inclination of the head to one side, generally to the left. This 
is esteemed, the most amatory and grateful and dancing girls are often represented with 
these or similar bends. Moreover, in pure and decorative dance items of Odissi, where 
there is no meaning to convey, importance is given to the stance, the bodyline and the 
manner of performance. The movements are soft and lyrical. All these combine to build- 
up the elaborate grace and charm, the fundamental characteristics of Odissi. 


Repertoire 


Odissi has a rich repertoire and embraces both Nritta (pure dance) and Nrutya 
(interpretative dance). Generally both these elements are found together, though in 
different measure in the different items of the repertoire. These items are the 
Mangalacharana, Batu Nrutya, Pallavi, Abhinaya and Mokshya Nata. In all these items the 
music is sweet and melodious. The Mardala or a drum, the Gini or a pair of cymbals and 
a flute provide the accompaniment. The songs are in Sanskrit (mostly from Geeta 
Govinda) or Oriya (composition of the poets of medieval period). 

The most remarkable feature of Odissi dance is its extensive representation in the 
ornamental temple sculpture of Orissa. The temple of Jagannatha at Puri, the world 
famous Sun Temple at Konark and the numerous shrines at Bhubaneswar are profusely 
adorned with thousand of dance poses which bear eloquent testimony to the glorious 
tradition. 


The Gurus and Dancers 


The Gurus who are more prominent in the field of Odissi dance are Guru Pankaj Charan 


Das, Guru Kelucharan Mohapatra, late Guru Deva Prasad Das and Guru Mayadhar Rout. 
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Most of the well-known dancers are the disciples of these gurus. Younger gurus who are 
coming up are Harekrishna, Raminirajan, Gangadhar, Durgacharan and Kanduricharan. 

It was Dr. Priyambada Mohanty who attracted the attention of dance-lovers and 
critics to Odissi by her brilliant performances in and outside the state in the late fifties. 
After her, Smt. Sanjukta Panigrahi still reigns as the queen of Odissi since the last three 
decades. The other Oriya dancers who have earned a reputation by their performances 
are Smt. Kum Kum Mohanty, Alok Kanungo, Nandita Patnaik, Aruna Mohanty and a few 
others. 

A young galaxy of Oriya girls who are coming to forefront are Sangeeta Dash, 
Mamta Mohapatra, Gopa Lenka, Rajashree Cheentak, Mayuri Panda, Kumari Urmila 
Sahoo, Kumari Rupa Das, Kumar Trupti Biswal, Kumari Alok Kanungo, Kumari Nibedita 
Patra, Kumari Pramila Singh and Kumari Snehanjali Lenka. 


2. The Chhow Dance of Mayurbhanj 


Mayurbhanj, one of the thirty districts of modern Orissa was the largest among the 
eighteen erstwhile princely states annexed to the Indian Union in 1948. Chhow Dance 
flourished under princely patronage and the fostering care of the Maharajas or the rulers 
of Mayurbhanj for over a century. Evolved out of the extant war-dances of the area the 
dance has a unique character of masculine vitality. Its annual ceremonial presentation 
formed an essential feature of the tribal festival ‘ Chaitra Parva’ held for three consecutive 
nights. The dancers were divided into competing groups, each trying to excel by virtue 
of their neat performance. For this annual celebration preparations paying great attention 
and care used to start six months earlier. The Chhow Dance has a character of its own. 
In the process of its evolution and growth, it has also freely imbibed from the prevalent 
folk and tribal dances and makes a harmonious blending of classical, traditional, folk 
and tribal traditions. Unlike the Seraikela and Purulia styles, the Mayurbhanj Chhow has 
dispensed with the mask. This has greatly influenced the style and the technique of the 
dance. In comparison to the other masked-styles it has a wide range of intricate 
movements with acrobatic stunts and beautiful choreographic patterns. Being without 
masks it has adopted a style which retains the virility of the original movements of the 
martial craft. 


Repertoire 


Mayurbhanj Chhow has a vast repertoire of over hundred dances. Excepting the earlier 
dances with heroic characters, thematically it draws substantially from the Ramayana 
and the Mahabharata. Many themes are also drawn from the Krishna legend. The dance 
is more famous for its group numbers sometimes having more than twenty characters at 
a time. Most of the themes are taken from Purdanic episodes like Maya Shavan, Kirata 
Arjuna, Saptarathi, Garuda Bahan, Dwapar Leela, Vastra Haran, Pramilarjuna Bhasmasura, 
etc. The duet dances are but few. Most famous among these are Geeta and Rangapanda. 
The characteristic solo dances are Krishna, Shiva (Mahadeva), Rama, Parasurama, 
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Hanumana, Shavara, Dandi, Jambanan (mythical bear hero of Ramayana), Indrajeet, etc. 
The themes of Chhow, thus, largely drawn from the mythologies combining elements of 
tremendous kinetic fury and very fast foot work with mellowed elegance and lyricism 
become visual poetry of strong passions gestured in a style that is free, intense, affluent, 
dynamic yet melodious. 


Moods and Modes 


Keeping with the martial tradition, Chhow dance in its rudimentary form had only one 
dominating mood, that of ‘Heroism’ The solo dancers were simple displaying stylized 
vigorous movements with sword and shield in hand. The dance themes were as Sandhamar 
(strong man), Dushman Pachhad (chasing the foe), Paka Lanka (red chilly), Bajra Maruni 
(thunder bolt), Singha (Lion), Ghani Ghoora (to puzzle the enemy, obviously with martial 
display) etc. When fresh themes and group items are composed the dance widens its 
moods and modes, corresponding to the demand of the characters especially with the 
introduction of female characters. So, at this stage Chhow had to evolve three modes of 
rendering movements to build up the general aesthetic climate. The first Hatiardhara, 
meaning holding of an arm for martial and masculine characters, Kalibhanga, meaning 
holding the pliant end of a sprig for more delicate lyrical and non-martial characters, 
especially females and Kalikata, meaning to cut off the tender sprig with a weapon is a 
judicious mixture of the other two for both male and female characters. 


Technique 


When a dance develops on more prominent lines and a fair number of techniques are 
evolved, some kind of codification by naming them becomes necessary so that it does 
not deviate from the set pattern. The Chhow dance followed the same process and 
evolved its own code of movements still handed down by oral tradition. 

The basic stance in Chhow is called Chauk where legs bent on the knees form the 
quadrangle in a straight line. The right hand is held aloft and the left is held below. The 
hands suggest holding of a sword and a shield. When these are actually held, the dance 
is called Dharan. Every unit of dance culminates in Dharan with a jerk of the shoulders. 
The eight basic gaits are called Topka and the twenty-eight dance movements are called 
Ufli. Each of the movements has a suggestive name. 

Besides these basic movements there are many peculiar movements known as 
Hana (to cut with force), Matha (Thrusting movement), Habsa (crushing movement), 
Palta (turning movements) Chamka (jerky movements), Ghoora (whirling movements), 
etc. 

With permutation and combination of all these movements a Bhangi or an unit of 
dance is born and with series of such neatly woven Bhangis a full dance is created. 
Therefore, all the dances of this style are well-knit with dramatically structured 
movements and with these sharp movements of the dancers the narrative grows and 
there is a sense of dramatic progression. 
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When exclusively under royal patronage Chhow was presented to the audience only once 
in a year for three consecutive nights during the last three days of the Hindu new year in 
mid-April. But, the undeveloped village groups used to perform during Dussehra festival 
which has religious sanction. 

As the dance is full of acrobatic stunts in which the dancers are required to 
balance their feet, the dance is held in the open ground which is specially prepared with 
soft earth and sand. 

A performance of Chhow dance begins with a musical prelude with intense 
drumming known as Ranga Vadya. This short piece of vigorous music charges the 
atmosphere and the dancers get inspired. 

Like the classical dances of India, the Chhow dance has three stages of 
development, one in slow tempo called the ‘ Chali," the second is middle in tempo, the 
‘Nata’ and the third in fast tempo the ‘Natkr which brings about the climax. In Chali the 
dancer enters the stage with majestic gait posing dramatically with the beats of the 
drums. In ‘Nata’ the mood of the character is developed with suggestive as well as 
expressive movements. The climax ‘Natk?’ is characterized by fast movements and 
intricate choreographic patterns. 


Orchestra 


The orchestra is generally provided by traditional drummers and musicians of the ‘Dom’ 
community whose profession is also to provide music during marriage and other religious 
celebrations. The instruments they play are as follows: 


(i) Dhot—A barrel-shaped drum played with the palm and fingers of the left hand 
and a blunt stick in the right. 
(ii) Chad Chadi or Kadaka—A short cylindrical drum played with two lean sticks to 
produce a vibration sound. 
(iii) Dhums—A huge bowl-shaped kettle-drum of iron case covered with buffalow 
skin played with two heavy and blunt sticks. It produces reverberating sound. 
(iv) Mahuri—A local variety of wind-instrument in which all the tunes are played 
out. 
While the music is provided by a number of Mahunas playing in unison, the Dholias 
provide the fairly complicated rhythmic designs with great enthusiasm. Thus, the 


plaintive cry of the Mahuri and the sound of various drums combine to produce the loud 
orchestra of Chhow. 


3. FOLK DANCES OF ORISSA 


Orissa can boast of a large variety of folk dances which are of great beauty and variety. 
They are closely associated with fairs, festivals, marriages and religious ceremonies, in 
fact with the whole life of the people. Besides the dance performed on auspicious 
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occasions, there are dances to appease evil powers that bring misfortune and to please 
good powers that bring good fortune. There are also dances solely for self-entertainment. 
Each is distinguishable by its variety of movement, form, gesture, costume and music. 
All of them manifest different styles derived from the local traditions and the social 
environment. 


(i) Paika Nrutya—Battle Dance 


The word ‘Paika’ is derived from the Sanskrit word ‘Padatika’ meaning the infantry. In 
olden days the powerful Ganga and Gajapati rulers of Orissa extended their territory 
from the river Ganges in the north to Godavari in the south with the help of a vast army 
of valiant Paikas. They were not in the regular pay roll of the army, but received huge 
land-grants from the kings and the chieftains. They had the rank of a peasant-militia. 
Though agriculture was their main occupation they kept themselves prepared by regular 
practice and training in war techniques. Several village groups were under the command 
of a Dala Behera or group-commander. 

Most of the Paiha villages of Orissa, spread all over the state have maintained the 
older tradition of Paika Akhada—the village gymnasium, where young people assemble in 
the evening after the day’s work. Along with traditional physical exercises, they dance 
with sword and shield in hand to the accompaniment of the country-drum. The primary 
aim of this dance was the development of physical excitement and consequently courage, 
in the dancing warriors. In ancient times this was unconsciously a rehearsal of battle. 

During Dussehra all the akhadas celebrate their annual festival. In several 
prosperous villages, a display of traditional gymnastics, acrobatics and dance by various 
village-groups is arranged on a competitive basis. Each group participates with great 
enthusiasm. For all such display special grounds are prepared with soft earth sprinkled 
with oil and water. 

Needless to say that the tradition of this dance carried to the contiguous tribal belt 
of Mayurbhanj, Seraikela and Purulia, that has imbibed freely the music and dances of 
the area has developed into a magnificent dance style of India called ‘Chhow'’. It is so 
called because in Oriya it means ‘Guerilla war’ or to pounce upon the enemy stealthily. 
The other relative words are Chhowni (armour for the chest); Chheuka, that hunt stealthily 
(of cats and dogs); Chhau mariba, to make a vault, etc. 


(11) Ghanta Patua 


For the whole month of Chaitra, the village streets in Orissa reverberate with the sound 
of Ghanta (brass gong) played by Ghanta Patuas in accompaniment to their peculiar 
dance on stilts which is similar to the Karaga dance of Mysore. In Orissa, it is closely 
associated with the worship of Mother Goddess who has various names as Sarala, 
Hingula, Charachika, Bhagavati, Chandi, etc. Ghanta patuas are the non-Brahmin sevakas 
or servants of the deities. With the blessings of the respective deities attached to the 
shrines, they set out in two to four groups. One of them dresses himself as a female with 
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tied on the head like a round cap while the flowing two ends are held by him in both 
hands separately. He places the Ghata (sacred pitcher) on his head which is profusely 
decorated with flowers, vermilion, sandal paste and coloured threads. The Ghata is first 
placed on the head on a stemming wooden stand. Balancing the Ghata on the head he 
displays a variety of yogic postures. Then he dances a while with bare feet in speedy 
running movements. Thereafter he ties the wooden stilts to his feet with ropes. Without 
any support for the hands, the dancer displays rare skill, with dance movements. Dhol 
and Ghanta are the accompanying instruments and their players, while working out 
uncanny rhythms control the tempo of the dance. 

After the performance, the performers distribute holy vermilion paste to the 
villagers and collect money and cereals. Like this they keep on moving for the whole 
month and return to their respective shrines for their annual celebration on the first day 
of the Hindu new year, Visuva Shankranti. Such celebrations are marked by small fairs 
and ornate rituals connected with the worship of the goddesses together with 
performances of dance and music. 


(it1) Chaitighoda 


For a whole month beginning from Chaitra Purnima (full moon in March) to Baisakh 
Purima (full moon in April) the fishermen community of Orissa celebrate their annual 
festival of Baseli worship with dance and music as part of their rituals. Baseli is a local 
form of Bhairavi who is believed to be horse-headed. So, the dummy-horse becomes a 
necessary part of their invocation to the Goddess. In this dance, a horse made out of 
bamboo sticks and cloth is utilized. The head of the horse is of solid wood and is fixed 
to the frame as a separate piece. It is carefully preserved in a temple and is only taken 
out once in year for the dance. Painted brightly in red, black yellow and white colours it 
is profusely decorated with flowers during the dance. A man places himself in the big 
cavity inside the frame and carries the dummy-horse as if riding over it. Then he dances, 
displaying different movements of a horse. In the district of Ganjam such dummy-horses 
are huge in size and are richly decorated with applique works and conch-shells. Inside 
its cavity two persons conceal themselves with only legs visible to the audience. Both of 
them dance in such unison that it gives a realistic impression of a horse dancing with 
four legs. Such dummy horses are taken out only during ceremonial processions of the 
deities. They belong to the temples as a single one costs more than five thousand rupees 
to make which is beyond the reach of common villager. Two more characters, a man 
(Rauta) and woman (Rautani) sing songs and dance with the dummy horse-dancer. 
Their initial songs are in propitiation to the Goddess, who is said to have rescued the 
community during a factional war with other communities. Then they sing from ° Kaivarta 
Geeta’ which narrates the origin, growth and functions of the community. During bnief 
take-offs they sing of mutual love and courtship punching it with subtle humour. 
Sometimes a clown is also introduced to come between them. 

All the characters sing and dance intermittently. The female dancer has more 
peculiar movements than the males. The performance continues for the whole night. 
Mahuri, Jodi Nagar and Dhol are the common musical instruments to accompany the 
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occasions, there are dances to appease evil powers that bring misfortune and to please 
good powers that bring good fortune. There are also dances solely for self-entertainment. 
Each is distinguishable by its variety of movement, form, gesture, costume and music. 
All of them manifest different styles derived from the local traditions and the social 
environment. 


(i) Paika Nrutya—Battle Dance 


The word ‘Paika’ is derived from the Sanskrit word ‘Padatika’ meaning the infantry. In 
olden days the powerful Ganga and Gajapati rulers of Orissa extended their territory 
from the river Ganges in the north to Godavari in the south with the help of a vast army 
of valiant Paikas. They were not in the regular pay roll of the army, but received huge 
land-grants from the kings and the chieftains. They had the rank of a peasant-militia. 
Though agriculture was their main occupation they kept themselves prepared by regular 
practice and training in war techniques. Several village groups were under the command 
of a Dala Behera or group-commander. 

Most of the Paika villages of Orissa, spread all over the state have maintained the 
older tradition of Paika Akhada—the village gymnasium, where young people assemble in 
the evening after the day's work. Along with traditional physical exercises, they dance 
with sword and shield in hand to the accompaniment of the country-drum. The primary 
aim of this dance was the development of physical excitement and consequently courage, 
in the dancing warriors. In ancient times this was unconsciously a rehearsal of battle. 

During Dussehra all the akhadas celebrate their annual festival. In several 
prosperous villages, a display of traditional gymnastics, acrobatics and dance by various 
village-groups is arranged on a competitive basis. Each group participates with great 
enthusiasm. For all such display special grounds are prepared with soft earth sprinkled 
with oil and water. 

Needless to say that the tradition of this dance carried to the contiguous tribal belt 
of Mayurbhan]j, Seraikela and Purulia, that has imbibed freely the music and dances of 
the area has developed into a magnificent dance style of India called ‘Chhow’. It is so 
called because in Oriya it means ‘Guerilla war’ or to pounce upon the enemy stealthily. 
The other relative words are Chhowni (armour for the chest); Chheuka, that hunt stealthily 
(of cats and dogs); Chhau mariba, to make a vault, etc. 


(ii) Ghanta Patua 


For the whole month of Chaitra, the village streets in Orissa reverberate with the sound 
of Ghanta (brass gong) played by Ghanta Patuas in accompaniment to their peculiar 
dance on stilts which is similar to the Karaga dance of Mysore. In Orissa, it is closely 
associated with the worship of Mother Goddess who has various names as Sdrala, 
Hingula, Charachika, Bhagavati, Chandi, etc. Ghanta patuas are the non-Brahmin sevakas 
or servants of the deities. With the blessings of the respective deities attached to the 
shrines, they set out in two to four groups. One of them dresses himself as a female with 
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tied on the head like a round cap while the flowing two ends are held by him in both 
hands separately. He places the Ghata (sacred pitcher) on his head which is profusely 
decorated with flowers, vermilion, sandal paste and coloured threads. The Ghata is first 
placed on the head on a stemming wooden stand. Balancing the Ghata on the head he 
displays a variety of yogic postures. Then he dances a while with bare feet in speedy 
running movements. Thereafter he ties the wooden stilts to his feet with ropes. Without 
any support for the hands, the dancer displays rare skill, with dance movements. Dhol 
and Ghanta are the accompanying instruments and their players, while working out 
uncanny rhythms control the tempo of the dance. 

After the performance, the performers distribute holy vermilion paste to the 
villagers and collect money and cereals. Like this they keep on moving for the whole 
month and return to their respective shrines for their annual celebration on the first day 
of the Hindu new year, Visuva Shankranti. Such celebrations are marked by small fairs 
and ornate rituals connected with the worship of the goddesses together with 
performances of dance and music. 


(iii) Chaitighoda 


For a whole month beginning from Chaitra Purnima (full moon in March) to Baisakh 
Purima (full moon in Apnil) the fishermen community of Orissa celebrate their annual 
festival of Baseli worship with dance and music as part of their rituals. Baseli is a local 
form of Bhairavi who is believed to be horse-headed. So, the dummy-horse becomes a 
necessary part of their invocation to the Goddess. In this dance, a horse made out of 
bamboo sticks and cloth is utilized. The head of the horse is of solid wood and is fixed 
to the frame as a separate piece. It is carefully preserved in a temple and is only taken 
out once in year for the dance. Painted brightly in red, black yellow and white colours it 
is profusely decorated with flowers during the dance. A man places himself in the big 
cavity inside the frame and carries the dummy-horse as if riding over it. Then he dances, 
displaying different movements of a horse. In the district of Ganjam such dummy-horses 
are huge in size and are richly decorated with applique works and conch-shells. Inside 
its cavity two persons conceal themselves with only legs visible to the audience. Both of 
them dance in such unison that it gives a realistic impression of a horse dancing with 
four legs. Such dummy horses are taken out only during ceremonial processions of the 
deities. They belong to the temples as a single one costs more than five thousand rupees 
to make which is beyond the reach of common villager. Two more characters, a man 
(Rauta) and woman (Rautani) sing songs and dance with the dummy horse-dancer. 
Their initial songs are in propitiation to the Goddess, who is said to have rescued the 
community during a factional war with other communities. Then they sing from ‘ Kaivarta 
Geeta’ which narrates the origin, growth and functions of the community. During brief 
take-offs they sing of mutual love and courtship punching it with subtle humour. 
Sometimes a clown is also introduced to come between them. 

All the characters sing and dance intermittently. The female dancer has more 
peculiar movements than the males. The performance continues for the whole night. 
Mahuri, Jodi Nagar and Dhol are the common musical instruments to accompany the 
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(iv) Ghoomra Dance 


Ghoomra is a typical drum. It is just like a big pitcher with a long stem made of clay. The 
mouth covered with the skin of a Godhi (a reptile). When played with both hands, it 
produces a peculiar sound quite different from other varieties of drums. 

The dance performed to the accompaniment of this drum is called Ghoomra Nata. 
It begins fifteen days before the Gamha Purnima (full-moon in September) and culminates 
on that night in a ceremonial performance. Young men of various communities each fix 
a Ghoomra on the chest and with a string tied round the body, simultaneously, dance and 
plav. 

The performance begins with slow circular movements. The Nisan (smaller variety 
of kettle-drum played with two leather-sticks) player always places himself in the centre 
and controls the tempo of the dance. He also indicates change over of movements. After 
a brief dance sequence in different rhythmic patterns, all the dancers move in a 
concentric circle and then stand erect in a line. Then enters the singer who first sings in 
praise of Saraswati and other Gods and Goddesses. During the song, the drums remain 
silent. After the prayer-song, Chhanda, Chauupadi and other literary folk-songs are sung. 
Each couplet of a song is followed by a dance piece. At the end of each couplet the singer 
adds ‘ Takita Dhe’ which is a neumonic syllable for time-beats and indicates the dance 
to begin. 


(v) Kelakeluni 


The Kelas are a nomadic class of people in Orissa. Except for a month in the year they 
remain out of the their homes. Originally they are charmers and bird-catchers who roam 
about the countryside to earn their livelihood. Besides, they also display tight-rope 
walking and other varieties of gymnastic events along with dance and songs. In the dance 
only two persons take part, a Kela and a Keluni (a female of the tribe). The Kela plays a 
peculiar string instrument, Ghuduki which produces a peculiar sound. He works out 
rhythms by playing his fingers in strokes on a string. He dances with the Keluni and also 
sings. The dance of the Keluni is fast with swaying movements of legs, hips and the head. 
There are also exalted actions in a half-sitting position. Generally, it is the Keluni who 
carries the show. The songs are of a special variety and are popularly known as Kela- 
Keluni geeta in which love and humour predominate. This dance is fast dying out. But it 
is being adopted by professional Yatra troupes and other groups of entertainers. 


(vi) Kathinacha or Stick Dancing 


Stick dancing is common all over India. In Orissa they are of two varieties, the first is 
performed with comparatively long sticks and the second with short sticks. The former 
with long sticks is performed by the cowherd community of coastal Orissa. The festivals 
of Dussehra, Giri Gobardhan Puja and Dol Yatra (Holi) provide important occasion on 
which the dance is performed by the young boys. They weave out different geometrical 
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patterns with simultaneous tapping of sticks and singing of traditional songs relating to 
the sports of Lord Krishna. 

The other type with smaller sticks is performed by the people of the scheduled 
class of Mayurbhanj and Bolangir. In this, the sticks are about two feet in length and are 
made of resonant wood to produce percussion. The sticks are held in pairs. The dancers 
are all young boys who standing in a line, begin their dance, striking each others sticks 
according to the rhythm of the madal. Two or more singers and drummers move with the 
dancers. 

Following the rhythm of the madal, they increase the speed of various movements 
until the dance ends in a crescendo of sound produced by the sharp taps of the sticks. 
Makar Sankranti and Nua Khia festivals are the occasions for this dance. In the district 
of Bolangir, this is known as Kalanga when the dancers wear costumes like the Karma 
dancers of the Binjhal community. 


(vii) Dalkhai 


Though Dussehra provides the special occasion for the performance of Dalkhai the most 
popular folk-dance of western Orissa, its performance is very common on all other 
festivals such as Bhaijauntia, Phagun Puni, Nuakhia, etc. This dance is mostly performed 
by young women of Binjhal, Kuda, Mirdha, Sama and some other tribes of Sambalpur, 
Bolangir, Sundergarh and Dhenkanal districts of Orissa in which men join them as 
drummers and musicians. The dance is accompanied by a rich orchestra of folk music 
played by a number of instruments known as Dhol, Nisan, Tamki, Tasa and Mahun. 
However, the Dhol player controls the tempo while dancing in front of girls. 

The young women dance and sing intermittently. The songs are of special variety 
with the additive ‘Dalkhai Bo’ which is an address to a girl-friend. While dancing to the 
uncanny rhythms of the Dhol, they place the legs close together and bend the knees. In 
another movement they move forward and backward in a half-sitting position. Sometimes 
they make concentric circles clock-wise and anti-clock wise. 

The women generally dress themselves in the colourful Sambalpun sari and wear a 
scarf on the shoulders holding the ends below in both the hands. Bedecked with 
traditional jewellery their robust frames sustain the strains of the dance for long hours. 

The Dalkhai dance has several forms known as Yalajada, Rasarkels, Gunji Kuta, 
Jamudali, Banki Jhulki, Sainlad:i, etc. 


(viti) Changunata 


Changu is a rural variety of the tambourine. It is played by the members of the Bhuiyan, 
Bathudi, Kharia, Juang. Mochi and Kondha communities of Sundergarh, Keonjhar, 
Mayurbhanj and Phulbani. The dance in accompaniment is performed by women alone. 
The men only sing, play on the Changu and move with the female dancers with simple 
steps. The women advance, they recede back and on their advance the females retreat. 
In between, the male dancers perform vigorous stunts in which they jump into the air and 
make wide circling movements. 
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(iv) Ghoomra Dance 


Ghoomra is a tvpical drum. It is just like a big pitcher with a long stem made of clay. The 
mouth covered with the skin of a Godhi (a reptile). When played with both hands, it 
produces a peculiar sound quite different from other varieties of drums. 

The dance performed to the accompaniment of this drum is called Ghoomra Nata. 
It begins fifteen days before the Gamha Purnima (full-moon in September) and culminates 
on that night in a ceremonial performance. Young men of various communities each fix 
a Ghoomra on the chest and with a string tied round the body, simultaneously, dance and 
play. 

The performance begins with slow circular movements. The Nisan (smaller variety 
of kettle-drum played with two leather-sticks) player always places himself in the centre 
and controls the tempo of the dance. He also indicates change over of movements. After 
a brief dance sequence in different rhythmic patterns, all the dancers move in a 
concentric circle and then stand erect in a line. Then enters the singer who first sings in 
praise of Saraswati and other Gods and Goddesses. During the song, the drums remain 
silent. After the prayer-song, Chhanda, Chauupadi and other literary folk-songs are sung. 
Each couplet of a song is followed by a dance piece. At the end of each couplet the singer 
adds ‘Takita Dhe’ which is a neumonic syllable for time-beats and indicates the dance 
to begin. 


(v) Kelakeluni 


The Kelas are a nomadic class of people in Orissa. Except for a month in the year they 
remain out of the their homes. Originally they are charmers and bird-catchers who roam 
about the countryside to earn their livelihood. Besides, they also display tight-rope 
walking and other varieties of gymnastic events along with dance and songs. In the dance 
only two persons take part, a Kela and a Keluni (a female of the tribe). The Kela plays a 
peculiar string instrument, Ghuduki which produces a peculiar sound. He works out 
rhythms by playing his fingers in strokes on a string. He dances with the Keluni and also 
sings. The dance of the Keluni is fast with swaying movements of legs, hips and the head. 
There are also exalted actions in a half-sitting position. Generally, it is the Keluni who 
carnes the show. The songs are of a special variety and are popularly known as Kela- 
Keluni geeta in which love and humour predominate. This dance is fast dying out. But it 
is being adopted by professional Yatra troupes and other groups of entertainers. 


(vi) Kathinacha or Stick Dancing 


Stick dancing is common all over India. In Orissa they are of two varieties, the first is 
performed with comparatively long sticks and the second with short sticks. The former 
with long sticks is performed by the cowherd community of coastal Orissa. The festivals 
of Dussehra, Giri Gobardhan Puja and Dol Yatra (Holi) provide important occasion on 
which the dance is performed by the young boys. They weave out different geometrical 
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patterns with simultaneous tapping of sticks and singing of traditional songs relating to 
the sports of Lord Krishna. 

The other type with smaller sticks is performed by the people of the scheduled 
class of Mayurbhanj and Bolangir. In this, the sticks are about two feet in length and are 
made of resonant wood to produce percussion. The sticks are held in pairs. The dancers 
are all young boys who standing in a line, begin their dance, striking each others sticks 
according to the rhythm of the madal. Two or more singers and drummers move with the 
dancers. 

Following the rhythm of the madal, they increase the speed of various movements 
until the dance ends in a crescendo of sound produced by the sharp taps of the sticks. 
Makar Sankranti and Nua Khia festivals are the occasions for this dance. In the district 
of Bolangir, this is known as Kalanga when the dancers wear costumes like the Karma 
dancers of the Binjha!l community. 


(vii) Dalkhai 


Though Dussehra provides the special occasion for the performance of Dalkhai the most 
popular folk-dance of western Orissa, its performance is very common on all other 
festivals such as Bhaijauntia, Phagun Puni, Nuakhia, etc. This dance is mostly performed 
by young women of Binjhal, Kuda, Mirdha, Sama and some other tribes of Sambalpur, 
Bolangir, Sundergarh and Dhenkanal districts of Orissa in which men join them as 
drummers and musicians. The dance is accompanied by a rich orchestra of folk music 
played by a number of instruments known as Dhol, Nisan, Tamhki, Tasa and Mahun. 
However, the Dhol player controls the tempo while dancing in front of girls. 

The young women dance and sing intermittently. The songs are of special variety 
with the additive ‘Dalkhai Bo’ which is an address to a girl-friend. While dancing to the 
uncanny rhythms of the Dhol, they place the legs close together and bend the knees. In 
another movement they move forward and backward in a half-sitting position. Sometimes 
they make concentric circles clock-wise and anti-clock wise. 

The women generally dress themselves in the colourful Sambalpun sari and wear a 
scarf on the shoulders holding the ends below in both the hands. Bedecked with 
traditional jewellery their robust frames sustain the strains of the dance for long hours. 

The Dalkhai dance has several forms known as Yalajada, Rasarkeli, Gunji Kuta, 
Jamudali, Banki Jhulki, Sainladi, etc. 


(vizi) Changunata 


Changu is a rural variety of the tambourine. It is played by the members of the Bhuiyan, 
Bathudi, Kharia, Juang. Mochi and Kondha communities of Sundergarh, Keonijhar, 
Mayurbhanj and Phulbani. The dance in accompaniment is performed by women alone. 
The men only sing, play on the Changu and move with the female dancers with simple 
steps. The women advance, they recede back and on their advance the females retreat. 
In between, the male dancers perform vigorous stunts in which they jump into the air and 
make wide circling movements. 
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Peculiarly enough the women cover up their persons with saris. Only their bangled 
hands and feet remain visible. In a group, female dancers dance in a half-sitting position 
with swaying movements. During festivals and on any moon-lit night the young boys and 
girls assemble and dance to express their joy in living. 


(ix) Medha Nacha 


This a mask-dance most common during the religious processions in coastal districts of 
Orissa. During Dussehra, Dol Purnima (Holi), Ram Navami, Sahi Yatra and other festivals 
when the idols are taken in precession for congregration (Melan) or immersion, mask- 
dancers join the procession. The procession halts at market places and road crossings, 
thereby to show their skill. Huge masks of demons, Raja and Rani (King and Queen) etc. 
made out of paper pulp and painted bright are worn by them who dance to the rhythm 
of Changu and Dhol. 


(x) Naga Dance 


The most virile and spectacular dance during the religious sessions in the district of Puri 
is known as Naga Dance. Generally, young and energetic men are chosen for the dance. 
The costume is heavy and elaborate. The dancer wears a huge head-gear profusely 
decorated with silver omaments and a false beard almost covering the face. Multi- 
coloured flags attached in bamboo sticks are tightly fitted to the arms. With jerky 
movement of the body he dances in heroic steps. Sometimes he holds a gun. He moves 
at the head of the procession along with the drummers who provide rhythm to his events. 
Formerly, the dance was confined to Brahmins only, but now it is performed by people of 
other castes also. 


(xi) Karma Dance 


Karma or Karma literally means ‘fate’ The dance of this name is performed during the 
worship of the God or Goddess of fate (Karma Devata), whom the people consider the 
cause of good and bad fortune. It begins from Bhadra Shukla Ekadasi (eleventh day of 
bright moon of the month) and lasts for several days. 

This is popular among the scheduled tribes in the districts of Mayurbhanj, 
Sundergarh, Sambalpur and Dhenkanal. In Dhenkanal and Sambalpur the dance is in 
honour of Karamsani, the deity who bestows children good crops. However, the rituals, 
the rituals connected with the dance remain the same everywhere. In the afternoon of the 
auspicious day two young unmarried girls cut and bring two branches of the ‘Karam’ tree 
from a nearby jungle. They are accompanied by drummers and musicians. The two 
branches are then ceremonially planted on the altar of worship and symbolize the God. 
Germinated grains, grass flowers and country liquor are offered to the deity. After 
completing the ritual the village-priest tells the story of ‘Karam’ who worked miracles 
with his magical powers. On completion of the rites all drink the liquor (Handia) and 
then leisurely prepare for the dance. 
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The Karam dance continues from dusk to dawn. Group after group drawn from 
nearby villages dance alternately throughout the night. In the early morning they carry 
the Karam branches while singing and dancing they then immerse them ceremonially in 
a river or tank and then disperse. 

The dance is usually held in the courtyard of the village that arranges the 
performance. In the centre of the courtyard a bamboo is fixed and it is split into four up 
to a certain weight and then bent to form the arches. Each split is fixed with a pole on 
the outer side to form the arch. Then it is decorated with festoons of mango leaves and 
water lilies giving it a festive look. The ground is neatly plastered with cow-dung. Men 
and women dance winding in and out beneath the arches. 


(xii) Danda Nata 


The most ancient and indigenous among all of Orissa’s folk dances is what is known as 
Danda Nata. It is an ensemble of folk dances entwined with a plethora of songs with a 
variety of characters. But only a few of the dancing characters are co-related. Most of 
them appear in pairs and indulge in song dialogues. Though the older tradition is still 
continued, it has also inspired a number of folk plays which grew in later years for the 
entertainment of the rural fork. 

Danda Nata has always been a part of the mass religious culture of Orissa. A series 
of complex rituals are connected with it and its occasion is the Chaitra Festival when 
other important folk dances like Chhow, Patua and Chaiti Ghoda are preformed. In Danda 
Nata, Lord Shiva and His Consort Gouri are propitiated. This type of ritual is also 
observed in the neighbouring areas. The Gonds of Madhya Pradesh call it Meghnad. The 
people of Chhotanagpur in Bihar observe it as Manda festival, in Bengal it is Chadak Puja 
and in different parts of Orissa this festival is also known as Jhamu Nata, Jhani Yatra, 
Patua Yatra, Danda Yatra, Uda Parab, Panasankranti, etc. But in Danda Nata, the rituals 
are specific and the dances different, it begins a month before Panasankranti, the first 
day of the Hindu new year and culminates on this day in a grand finale. 

Danda Nata is prevalent ‘mostly among the low caste Hindus in the areas of the 
former province of Orissa. Its origin can be traced back to the age of Tantrism (eighth- 
ninth century A.D.) which found its way to Orissa on the remote past and greatly influenced 
the art and culture of the people. In those days Orissa was a great seat of Tantric 
learning and was known as Uddiyana Pitha. Danda literally means a staff and Nata is 
dance. The founder of the Pasupata system of Shaivism held a Laguda (staff) for which 
he was known as Lagudisa or Lakulisa. In a number of Shaivite temples in Orissa 
Lakulisa appears holding a staff in his hands. At one time a sect of Shaivite mendicants 
were also known as Dandi as they were holding a Danda or staff as a symbol of religious 
authority. Here, Danda or staff represents Shiva. In a Danda Nata performance, two 
cane-staffs are planted on the ground perpendicularly. They represent Shiva and Gouri 
whom the dancer propitiate. But peculiarly enough, the staffs are named after Gouri only 
as Gouri Beta. 

Some are of the opinion that the word Danda does not apply here to the staff 
representing the deities. Its meaning in their opinion extended to the control of speech 
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(Bak Danda). Mind (Mano Danda) and body (Kaya Danda) as the devotees practice such 
controls during the observance of the rituals. 

Those who participate in Danda Nata are called ‘Bhokta’ (Bhakta or Devotee) or 
‘Dandua’ Others who observe the religious vow (Danda Vrata) but do not dance are also 
called Bhokta. They are first initiated to Shiva gotra or Shiva'’s clan. All of them wear the 
sacred thread or dhotis that are coloured with red-clay or turmeric and carry a cane staff 
all the time. During the period of observance which may be nine days, twelve days, 
eighteen days or twenty one days, they keep themselves out of their homes. They live in 
a house, generally the village club-house or the temple precinct built at a distance from 
the village which they name as Kamana Ghara (the house of desire). There, a lamp is 
kept burning for all the days of observance. They take a meal of rice, only once in a day. 
While taking meals in the afternoon, drums are beaten loudly as they are not to hear 
human voice during the time. If perchance they hear this, they relinquish their meals. 
This is considered inauspicious. In the district of Dhenkanal those who observe 
Dandavrarta give up non-vegetarian food, onion and garlic before one month and sustain 
only with Lia (perched paddy) and soup of molasses during the vrata period. The main 
devotee is called Para Bhokta or Pata Dandua, Pata meaning the chief. Beginning two day 
before Panasankranti, the Bhoktas other than the dancers for a total of three days walk on 
a bed of live-charcoal, stand on edged swords, pierce iron nails on their skins and tones, 
as marks of their severe penance to draw the attention of the deities to expiate them 
from all sins and bless them with boons for their desires to be fulfilled. All these take 
place during mid-day under the hot sun in front of a temple or a public field on the 
outskirts of a village. Village people gather in great numbers to watch the rituals and 
also lend moral support to the devotees. Though there is no strict rule to limit the 
number of other devotees, the dancing devotees always remain thirteen in number. 

In the district of Dhenkanal where the dance is most popular, the dancing devotees 
accompanied by the drummers and the pipers travel from village to village. While 
passing through the village street if they see cow-dung plastered in front of a house, it is 
a sign of the religious vow kept by the owner of the house and his desire for a 
performance. They dance there and the house owner hosts them. Thus, they keep on 
moving from village to village for twenty-one days and return to their own village for the 
closing festival known as Meru Yatra, held on the night of Panasankranti. 

In the district of Ganjam, there are professional groups of Danda Nata patronized 
by rich villagers. In spite of its professional character they have not deviated from the 
rituals and the period of performance traditionally fixed. Beyond the fixed days, a 
performance of Danda Nata is an impossibility. Besides the devotees, the rich house 
holders belonging to upper caste Hindu society also keep religious vows to have the 
Danda Nata performances if their desires are fulfilled. But, such vows are not kept by 
poor people as it entails expenditure beyond their capacity. The poor people observe the 
Vrata or religious vow by enrolling themselves as Bhoktas. The rich or upper class who 
perhaps consider it socially derogatory to be at par with low caste Hindus in observing 
the festival as a participant or Bhakta, only take pleasure in having a performance in their 
precincts. They invite the professional groups. The troupe moves to the village during the 
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them. After a purificatory bath in a tank or river they finish their dinner in the evening. 
At about mid-night accompanied by drummers they proceed to the house of the host 
where the performance takes place. All their expenses including charges for performance 
is borne by the hosting party which comes to about a thousand rupees. 

Danda Nata has a rich and varied repertory of its own, it includes different items 
like Gaur Beta Bandana, Jhuna Khela, Parava, Patra Saura, Chadaya Chadayani, Shiva 
Binakara, Karuani, Baidhata, etc. Though deeply religious in intent, all these dances 
accompanied by characteristic songs present a vivid picture of rural society. Through 
songs, not only do they bring out stories or events from mythologies or legends, but many 
things are told of the concerns of family and social life. 


Gouri Beta Bandana: Customarily, the Danda Nata performance begins with the Goun Beta 
Bandana, an invocatory piece of song accompanied by mild dancing. It has been 
mentioned earlier that two cane staffs are planted on the ground of performance 
representing Shiva and Gouri (Parvati). The dancers pay their obeisance to the deities 
incarnate through songs and dances. The songs are all in praise of Kali, Rudrani, 
Bhabani, Drakshyayani, etc., the terrific aspect (Bhairavi) of Gouri. The village folk 
irrespective of caste and creed sit with great enthusiasm and devotion. Hula Huli sound 
(a shrill sound of women by wagging their tongues inside the mouth) reverberates, 
charging the atmosphere with a magical charm. The songs are sung intermittently in the 
dance and Dhol (Country drum) and Mahun (wind instrument) provide the rhythm and 
music. This item lasts for about ten to twenty minutes during which the audience settles 
down for the night's performance. 


Jhuna Khela: Jhuna’ is resin and ‘Khela’ means play. After the invocatory piece is over 
the Pata Dandua (Chief devotee) and Pan Dandua enter the arena of dancing from both 
the sides facing each other and holding flaming torches in their hands. A man stands 
nearby with a pot full of resin powder. The two dancers while dancing to the loud drum 
beats take handfuls of resin powder and throw it upward to the flame of the torches 
which results in flashes of glowing red light. When the flame rises to the sky they along 
with other devotees shout Kalarudramani Bho Jay (Victory to the gem of Kalarudra). This 
creates a terrific impact, the fear of God, in the hearts of the village-folk strengthening 
their belief and devotion to the deities. 

In the district of Ganjam the tradition is a little different. This item of dance is 
held during the ceremonial march of the devotees from the temple to the place of 
performance. At first, the fire brought from the original lamp in a coil of straw rope 
which is lighted and from it the torches for Jhunakhela are lighted. While the devotees 
march through the village street all of them dance with the dancers. The entire village 
comes out to watch the procession. Some of them fall prostrate on the village street 
before the advancing devotees. The Pata Bhokta (Chief devotee) the non-Brahmin priest 
gives a feather touch to their backs with a bunch of peacock feathers while moving past, 
as a mark of expiating them from sins and blessing them as well. 

The dancers participating in Jhuna Khela are generally smart, agile and skilful. 
They wear Janghia (a tight fitting half pant of red cloth with black, green or white 
borders) fitted with small bells falling on the thighs. A girdle of Ghagud: (big bells) is 
worn round the waist. The neck and the chest are covered with garlands of large size 
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(Bak Danda). Mind (Mano Danda) and body (Kaya Danda) as the devotees practice such 
controls during the observance of the rituals. 
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‘Dandua’ Others who observe the religious vow (Danda Vrata) but do not dance are also 
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the village which they name as Kamanda Ghara (the house of desire). There, a lamp is 
kept burning for all the days of observance. They take a meal of rice, only once in a day. 
While taking meals in the afternoon, drums are beaten loudly as they are not to hear 
human voice during the time. If perchance they hear this, they relinquish their meals. 
This is considered inauspicious. In the district of Dhenkanal those who observe 
Dandavrarta give up non-vegetarian food, onion and garlic before one month and sustain 
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from all sins and bless them with boons for their desires to be fulfilled. All these take 
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also lend moral support to the devotees. Though there is no strict rule to limit the 
number of other devotees, the dancing devotees always remain thirteen in number. 

In the district of Dhenkanal where the dance is most popular, the dancing devotees 
accompanied by the drummers and the pipers travel from village to village. While 
passing through the village street if they see cow-dung plastered in front of a house, it is 
a sign of the religious vow kept by the owner of the house and his desire for a 
performance. They dance there and the house owner hosts them. Thus, they keep on 
moving from village to village for twenty-one days and return to their own village for the 
closing festival known as Meru Yatra, held on the night of Panasankranti. 
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by rich villagers. In spite of its professional character they have not deviated from the 
rituals and the period of performance traditionally fixed. Beyond the fixed days, a 
performance of Danda Nata is an impossibility. Besides the devotees, the rich house 
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them. After a purificatory bath in a tank or river they finish their dinner in the evening. 
At about mid-night accompanied by drummers they proceed to the house of the host 
where the performance takes place. All their expenses including charges for performance 
is borne by the hosting party which comes to about a thousand rupees. 

Danda Nata has a rich and varied repertory of its own, it includes different items 
like Gauri Beta Bandana, Jhuna Khela, Parava, Patra Saura, Chadaya Chadayani, Shiva 
Binakara, Karuani, Baidhata, etc. Though deeply religious in intent, all these dances 
accompanied by characteristic songs present a vivid picture of rural society. Through 
songs, not only do they bring out stories or events from mythologies or legends, but many 
things are told of the concerns of family and social life. 


Gouri Beta Bandana: Customarily, the Danda Nata performance begins with the Goun Beta 
Bandana, an invocatory piece of song accompanied by mild dancing. It has been 
mentioned earlier that two cane staffs are planted on the ground of performance 
representing Shiva and Gouri (Parvati). The dancers pay their obeisance to the deities 
incarnate through songs and dances. The songs are all in praise of Kali, Rudrani, 
Bhabani, Drakshyayani, etc., the terrific aspect (Bhairavi) of Goun. The village folk 
irrespective of caste and creed sit with great enthusiasm and devotion. Hula Huli sound 
(a shrill sound of women by wagging their tongues inside the mouth) reverberates, 
charging the atmosphere with a magical charm. The songs are sung intermittently in the 
dance and Dhol (Country drum) and Mahuri (wind instrument) provide the rhythm and 
music. This item lasts for about ten to twenty minutes during which the audience settles 
down for the night’s performance. 


Jhuna Khela: Jhuna’ is resin and ‘ Khela’ means play. After the invocatory piece is over 
the Pata Dandua (Chief devotee) and Pan Dandua enter the arena of dancing from both 
the sides facing each other and holding flaming torches in their hands. A man stands 
nearby with a pot full of resin powder. The two dancers while dancing to the loud drum 
beats take handfuls of resin powder and throw it upward to the flame of the torches 
which results in flashes of glowing red light. When the flame rises to the sky they along 
with other devotees shout Kalarudramani Bho Jay (Victory to the gem of Kalarudra). This 
creates a terrific impact, the fear of God, in the hearts of the village-folk strengthening 
their belief and devotion to the deities. 

In the district of Ganjam the tradition is a little different. This item of dance is 
held during the ceremonial march of the devotees from the temple to the place of 
performance. At first, the fire brought from the original lamp in a coil of straw rope 
which is lighted and from it the torches for Jhunakhela are lighted. While the devotees 
march through the village street all of them dance with the dancers. The entire village 
comes out to watch the procession. Some of them fall prostrate on the village street 
before the advancing devotees. The Pata Bhokta (Chief devotee) the non-Brahmin priest 
gives a feather touch to their backs with a bunch of peacock feathers while moving past, 
as a mark of expiating them from sins and blessing them as well. 

The dancers participating in Jhuna Khela are generally smart, agile and skilful. 
They wear Janghia (a tight fitting half pant of red cloth with black, green or white 
borders) fitted with small bells falling on the thighs. A girdle of Ghagudi: (big bells) is 
worn round the waist. The neck and the chest are covered with garlands of large size 
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beads. The arms and the wrists are adorned with peacock feathers. A big mark of red 
vermillion mixed with ghee or oil is worn over the forehead. 


Parva: Parva, generally pronounced as Parava by the rural people means radiance, the 
radiance of the deity, Kali. As one of the tantric deities Ugra Prava is considered to be 
an aspect, an especially terrific aspect of Parvati or Gouri, it may be that the character 
represents the deity. Here, a man dressed like a woman as if representing Kali, dances 
in various steps and movements with sixteen varieties of rhythms provided by the 
drummer. On the occasion of Sahi Yatra of Puri and religious processions, Kali Medha 
Dance is a common feature in which a man dressed as Kali dances as Parava. It might 
be that this item was taken out of Danda Nata for such ceremonial processions. 

An archlike structure made out of bamboo strips and covered with cloths of red 
and black colour in striped pattern is tied at the back of the dancer. This really 
represents the Parva or radiance. The dancer wears a skirt made out of a black sari with 
a red border and a blouse. He does not sing, but simply dances with a tranquil face 
changing one pattern of steps to another and one movement to another according to the 
rhythm provided by the Dhol. He ends the dance with a speedy whirling movement and 
at this moment the drum beats faster and louder. The pipe also becomes louder with a 
continuous whizzing sound. More often the dancer at this stage falls into a trace and is 
usually carried away from the place. This is not the case in this dance alone. In all other 
dances connected with the worship of such divinities. The dances often fall into trance. 
This is particularly observed in Chaiti Ghoda, Mangala Osa and Patua dances. In Mangala 
Osa, the dancing devotees are all Hindu women of low caste. 


Patara Saura: The real performance of Danda Nata begin with Patara Saura (Panna 
Savara) and Patara Souruni (Panna Savan), the main characters representing the earliest 
human couple. In the dance, the Saura or Savara goes out hunting and dies of snake-bite. 
Souruni or Savaruni laments in the jungle at the sad demise of her husband. Then she 
prays to Lord Shiva and by his grace the Savara comes to life. On this occasion, there 
happens to be a brief dance of Shiva and Parvati accompanied by songs delineating their 
geneaology, power and characteristics through the characters by themselves. After their 
departure from the scene the Savara and Savaruni, joyous in their happy re-union sing in 
praise of Shiva and then dance intermittently. The songs are cast in the form of dialogues, 
the theme of which mostly relates to legends, love, humour and various others things and 
usually light hearted. 

The dance of the Patara Saurd is the most vigorous, difficult and exhausting item 
in the Danda Nata. In the beginning he enters with bow and arrow in hand and salutes the 
Gouri Beta by falling prostrate on the ground. This is accompanied by a series of 
acrobatic feats. Then he pretends to enter into the forest and dances imitating all the 
traits of ferocious animals of the jungle while going for a hunt. There he acts out death 
by snake-bite. Then comes Patara Sourni in search of her husband. Finding her husband 
dead, she laments in song. Being moved by her sorrow, Shiva and Parvati who were 
supposed to be walking through the heaven descend to the earth. By their grace the 
Patara Saura comes to life. Their re-union provides a happy occasion for a dance with 


songs of love. 
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A few love songs in the form of dialogues are translated below: 
Patara Saura: 


Oh’ my beloved 

Comes with veil overhead 

Lest will be seen your cheeks red 
Bangles and ornaments of gold made 
Away come from the inhabitation 
Indulge with me in cohabitation. 


Patara Saurani: 


Oh’ Shabara 

Your father, an old carpenter 

Not a coconut shell (in your house) for dinner 
But, you boast so much 

I won't go, I am well as such. 


Patara Saura: 


Oh’ Sabaruni, Un-virtuous woman 

I have seen you with other men 

For such kind of offence 

My slap will send you to father-in-law’s place. 


Patara Saurani: 


Oh’ Shabara, time is passing hour by hour 
I won't go hundred rupees if you offer 

On one condition I can agree 

If you purchase me a fine San. 


The Saura (Shabara) couple not only sing of love, of gods, goddesses, mind of the 
society, their condition, behaviour and relation with others, of kings and queens, the 
past, of life and living in general. They provide a brief account of the religious, social and 
economic life of the rural people. 

The Shabara wears a Janghia (tight fitting half sant corresponding to Ardhoruka of 
Sanskrit) of red colour with bells to mark the time. A girdle of bigger bells (Ghagudi) is 
worn round the waist which produces a rhythmical jingling sound in every jerking 
movements of the body. His whole body is smeared with Kaimati (red clay) and Phulkhadi 
(white clay). He wears a gear of feathers and adorns the arms and the wrists with the 
same. He holds a bow and an arrow all the while. 

The Shabaruni’s costume consists of a coloured indigenous sari and feathers and 
flowers as ornaments. This role is played by a man who wears long natural hair to look 
like a woman. The dance of Shabara-Shabaruni has become the most popular item of folk 
entertainment during religious festivals and processions. 
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beads. The arms and the wrists are adorned with peacock feathers. A big mark of red 
vermillion mixed with ghee or oil is worn over the forehead. 


Parva: Parva, generally pronounced as Parava by the rural people means radiance, the 
radiance of the deity, Kali. As one of the tantric deities Ugra Prava is considered to be 
an aspect, an especially terrific aspect of Parvati or Goun, it may be that the character 
represents the deity. Here, a man dressed like a woman as if representing Kali, dances 
in various steps and movements with sixteen varieties of rhythms provided by the 
drummer. On the occasion of Sahi Yatra of Puri and religious processions, Kali Medha 
Dance is a common feature in which a man dressed as Kali dances as Parava. It might 
be that this item was taken out of Danda Nata for such ceremonial processions. 

An archlike structure made out of bamboo strips and covered with cloths of red 
and black colour in striped pattern is tied at the back of the dancer. This really 
represents the Parva or radiance. The dancer wears a skirt made out of a black sari with 
a red border and a blouse. He does not sing, but simply dances with a tranquil face 
changing one pattern of steps to another and one movement to another according to the 
rhythm provided by the Dhol. He ends the dance with a speedy whirling movement and 
at this moment the drum beats faster and louder. The pipe also becomes louder with a 
continuous whizzing sound. More often the dancer at this stage falls into a trace and is 
usually carried away from the place. This is not the case in this dance alone. In all other 
dances connected with the worship of such divinities. The dances often fall into trance. 
This is particularly observed in Chaiti Ghoda, Mangala Osa and Patua dances. In Mangala 
Osa, the dancing devotees are all Hindu women of low caste. 


Patara Saura: The real performance of Danda Nata begin with Patara Saura (Panna 
Savara) and Patara Souruni (Panna Savan), the main characters representing the earliest 
human couple. In the dance, the Saura or Savara goes out hunting and dies of snake-bite. 
Souruni or Savaruni laments in the jungle at the sad demise of her husband. Then she 
prays to Lord Shiva and by his grace the Savara comes to life. On this occasion, there 
happens to be a brief dance of Shiva and Parvati accompanied by songs delineating their 
geneaology, power and characteristics through the characters by themselves. After their 
departure from the scene the Savara and Savaruni, joyous in their happy re-union sing in 
praise of Shiva and then dance intermittently. The songs are cast in the form of dialogues, 
the theme of which mostly relates to legends, love, humour and various others things and 
usually light hearted. 

The dance of the Patara Saura is the most vigorous, difficult and exhausting item 
in the Danda Nata. In the beginning he enters with bow and arrow in hand and salutes the 
Gouri Beta by falling prostrate on the ground. This is accompanied by a series of 
acrobatic feats. Then he pretends to enter into the forest and dances imitating all the 
traits of ferocious animals of the jungle while going for a hunt. There he acts out death 
by snake-bite. Then comes Patara Sourni in search of her husband. Finding her husband 
dead, she laments in song. Being moved by her sorrow, Shiva and Parvati who were 
supposed to be walking through the heaven descend to the earth. By their grace the 
Patara Saura comes to life. Their reunion provides a happy occasion for a dance with 
songs of love. 
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A few love songs in the form of dialogues are translated below: 
Patara Saura: 


Oh’ my beloved 

Comes with veil overhead 

Lest will be seen your cheeks red 
Bangles and ornaments of gold made 
Away come from the inhabitation 
Indulge with me in cohabitation. 


Patara Saurani: 


Oh' Shabara 

Your father, an old carpenter 

Not a coconut shell (in your house) for dinner 
But, you boast so much 

I won't go, I am well as such. 


Patara Saura: 


Oh’ Sabaruni, Un-virtuous woman 

I have seen you with other men 

For such kind of offence 

My slap will send you to father-in-law’s place. 


Patara Saurani: 


Oh’ Shabara, time is passing hour by hour 
I won't go hundred rupees if you offer 

On one condition I can agree 

If you purchase me a fine San. 


The Saura (Shabara) couple not only sing of love, of gods, goddesses, mind of the 
society, their condition, behaviour and relation with others, of kings and queens, the 
past, of life and living in general. They provide a brief account of the religious, social and 
economic life of the rural people. 

The Shabara wears a Janghia (tight fitting half sant corresponding to Ardhoruka of 
Sanskrit) of red colour with bells to mark the time. A girdle of bigger bells (Ghagudi) is 
worn round the waist which produces a rhythmical jingling sound in every jerking 
movements of the body. His whole body is smeared with Kaimati (red clay) and Phulkhadi 
(white clay). He wears a gear of feathers and adorns the arms and the wrists with the 
same. He holds a bow and an arrow all the while. 

The Shabaruni’s costume consists of a coloured indigenous sari and feathers and 
flowers as ornaments. This role is played by a man who wears long natural hair to look 
like a woman. The dance of Shabara-Shabaruni has become the most popular item of folk 
entertainment during religious festivals and processions. 
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The cultural history of Orissa is largely based on the cult of Jagannatha, the deity 
who is claimed to be a Shabara God in its earliest form. Therefore, in the process of 
assimilation, the Onya culture adopted many features from the existing Shabara culture. 
Even Shabaras are allowed to serve as priests during certain festivals of the deity. In 
Orissa, the number of Shabaras is a little over ten lakhs and they are considered to be the 
earliest inhabitants of the land. It was perhaps for this reason a Shabara couple was 
accepted as a primeval couple in the Danda Nata through whom many things are told like 
creation of this universe, etc. 


Chadaya Chadayani: Unlike the Shabara couple, another couple of a clan known as Chadaya- 
Chadaydani form an interesting item of Danda Nata. “Chadaya” means a bird hunter and 
“Chadayani”, his wife. This form varies from district to district in content and technique 
of the dance. In the beginning Chadaya enters and introduces himself to the audience 
through songs. He also dances intermittently. Then comes Chadayani with whom he 
indulges in a verbal duel through songs from which people learn many things. In a battle 
of wits to establish individual supremacy they ask, questions to each other. At the end, 
both of them sing of love and fun, dance for a while and then leave the arena. 

In the district of Dhenkanal, the Chadaya used to wear a wooden mask which 
practice has now been discarded. He says in a song instead of a tighter-face | am 
wearing a wooden face. The significance of wearing a mask is however not 
understandable. He holds a staff representing nala (bamboo or wooden pipes used for 
catching birds) which he changes from one hand to another during his dance. A coloured 
dhoti is worn by him as loin-cloth and turban decorated with peacock feather is fixed on 
the head. 

In the district of Ganjam, the Chadaya is the most colourful and important character 
of the Danda Nata. He wears a colourful ‘Janghia’ (tight fitting half pant) and a piece of 
long cloth is decoratively coiled on the waist. He wears a turban with peacock feathers. 
A decorated staff is held by him in the left hand and noose in the right hand. He dances 
vigorously to the accompaniment of the country drum. 

The Chadayani played by man wears a coloured sari. Traditional ornaments of 
silver and brass commonly used by women of villages are also worn by him. The dance 
of Chadayani is of mild nature in contrast to that of Chadaya’s virile movements. Both the 
characters represent the basic relationship of man with woman and vice-versa. 

In the whole repertory of Danda Nata, this item provides more elements of love, 
laughter and fun to which village people are more prone. It is for this reason the item is 
held for a longer duration. 


Other Characters in Danda Nata: Other characters in Danda Nata are ‘Dhoba Dhobant 
(washerman couple), ‘Fakira Fakiran?’ (Wandering Mendicant couple), ‘Sapua Sapuani 
(snake charmer couple), Binakariani (Binakara Couple) and Baidhana. Except Parabha 
(Prabha) and Baidhana all other characters appear as a couple. The Binakara which 
literally means, one who plays a Veena, does not actually hold a Veena, but a bow fitted 
with jingling bells which he moves with occasional jerks to mark the timebeats. The 
songs set to different tunes are peculiar to each character. The Binakara and Baidhana 
recite theological riddles in the closing items of Danda Nata. Sometimes there occur 
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rhythmic word combats and song duels in the form of question and answer lasting for 
several consecutive nights. The village people watch enthusiastically with loud 
appreciative cheers. This variety of dramatization raises the pitch and the tempo and in 
the process both sentiments and artistic skills are clearly brought out. 

Throughtout the items of Danda Nata, the rhythm is provided by the Dhol and music 
by Mahuri (wind instrument). During song the Mahuri is silent, the drum alone maintains 
the beats in lower key. Mahuri always provides the dance-music. The first few lines of the 
songs are sung in narrative style when the instruments remain silent and the refrains are 
always musical and accompanied by dance. 

In the western region of Orissa, especially in the districts of Sambalpur and 
Bolangir, characters depicting the gods and goddesses appear in Danda Nata and they 
are more important than the other. Generally, Shiva and Parvati are considered to be the 
most important characters. Through songs they introduce themselves describing their 
origin, appearance, costume, virtues, powers and the benefaction of their worship. A 
song of Shiva is translated below: 


I have come, Hara! 

God of three worlds. 

Ask me with content mind 
I will offer you boons, 

Fall prostrate on my feet 
Am God of three worlds. 


XXXXXXXXXXXXXX 


Oh’ Parvati! 

Mother of Ganesh come soon 

Let Kartika and Ganesha play in the street 
Let Nandi Bhrukuti guard the temple 

You come for a dalliance. 


Though Shiva and Parvati are heavenly figures with supernatural powers they are 
brought down to the human level in the dance. They sing, dance and converse on various 
things pertaining to human ideals. 

Dhanda Nata has embraced a number of dances of the folk tradition. With the 
changing of time and faith it has also changed adding something new to its repertoire. 
It has always moved with society. Every change in the social system finds a reflection in 
the dance. For this reason, though the dance purely associates itself with Shaivism and 
Tantrism, we now find Vaishnavas, Krishna and Gopi as characters. Thus in the repertoire 
of Danda Nata the characters represent different people of different ages as a record of 
human civilization and their religious behaviour. 


Danda Nata and Chhow Dance 


Scholars are of the opinion that the famous Chhow owes its origin to Danda Nata. They 
advocate certain relevant arguments in support of their view which can not be cast aside 
as baseless, rather they appear most sound and plausible. 
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The first and foremost argument is that both Danda Nata and Chhow Dance are 
ritual dances of the same festivals, ‘Chaitra Parva’ in which Shiva and Parvati are 
propitiated. Rituals remaining the same the dancer devotees are called Patua or Bhokta 
(Bhokta—devotee) in both the dances. The presiding deity in the Chhow Dance of 
Seraikela is Paudi a local name for Bhairavi, the terrific aspect of Parvati. In Mayurbhanj, 
the presiding deity is Bhairava, the terrific aspect of Shiva. Both the deities represent the 
tantric divinity as in Danda Nata. The ritual commonness in both the dances is quite a 
sound and plausible argument in support of the theory of common origin. 
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Odissi Music: Retrospect and Prospect 


Kirtan Naryan Parhi 


RETROSPECT AND PROSPECT 


impact on the Indian cultural scene. Several Orissan playwrights, sculptors, painters, 

singers and choreographers have earned national and international fame. Odissi 
dance has been recognized as one of the classical dance forms and is conspicuous 
because of its characteristic bhangi, thani, lalitya, and mudra. Ironically, Odissi music is 
yet to be recognized as a classical form of music. The reasons are multifarious. There 
is a lack of proper and well-meaning effort on the part of individuals as well as the 
government. Further, the history, the theory and the recital of Odissi with its 
characteristic ragas and talas has not been properly elaborated before the national 
audience to secure for it a deserving place among other schools of classical music. In 
fact to appreciate the rich heritage of music in Orissa one has to appreciate the influence 
of historical events in contributing to its growth. The blending of Persian and Iranian 
music with Indian music can historically be traced to the invasion music with Indian 
music by Sairus, the Emperor of Parasya while the Greek warrior Alexander invaded 
India in B.c. 327. 

Indian culture and the tradition of music was greatly influenced by the Muslim 
Empire since invasion of Sindhu in AD 712 by Hazaj, the King of Persia. Natya Sashtra of 
Bharat Muni, Bruhaddesi of Matanga Muni, the important classical texts of Indian music, 
were unintelligible for the common men. The spread of Iranian and Persian music had 
enkindled interest in musicians and scholars to turn to the classical texts, and the 
Indian music, in the course of time underwent transformation. 

Second, in Ap 1235, the great musician Saranga Dev wrote Sangeeta Ratnakar. This 
work preserves the pristine nature and characteristic essence of Indian music. In this 
book he has referred to seer-scholars (purbacharyas) of the past namely—Sadasiva, 
Brahma, Bharat, Kasyapa, Mattanga, Yastika, Durga, Sakti, Sardula, Kohala, Visakhila, 
Dattila, Kambala, Aswatara, Bayu, Viswavasu, Rambha, Arjuna, Narada, Tumburu, 
Anjeneya, Matrugupta, Ravana, Nandikeswara, Swati, Gana, Binduraja, Kshetraraja, 


It is a fact that Orissa in spite of its economic backwardness has made a palpable 
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Rahula, Nanvadeva, Bhoj, Paramardi, Someswar, Jagaddev, Lollata, Udbhatta, Sankhu, 
Abhinavagupta, Kirtidhara, etc. Geeta Govinda was written by Jayadeva of Orissa around 
AD 1147 earlier to Sangeeta Ratnakar. 

After the prehistoric era, i.e. the sixth century Bc, the history of India was 
chronologically codified from the period of Mahavir Jain and Goutam Buddha. During 
that period there were sixteen Janapadas (states) stretching from Kabul to the Godavari 
basin constituting Bharta Varsha, namely, Anga, Magadha, Kashi, Koshala, Vrajri, Malla, 
Chedi, Batsa, Kuru, Panchala, Matsya, Surasena, Asmaka, Abanti, Gandhar and Kamboj. At 
that time Kalinga (Orissa) was a large independent state and was not included among 
those Janapadas. From second century BC till 1568, Orissa was under the subjugation of 
Kharavela and for six years thereafter the Kesharies, Gangas, Surya and Bhoi dynasties. 
They were either Indians or Oriyas. Parts of ancient Kalinga, Kangoda, Dakhina, Kosala, 
Tosali, Matsya Desa, Udra now constitute the present day Orissa. In these ancient states 
the classical music that prevailed was known as Udhramagadhi padhati which now goes 
under the rubric of Odissi music. From 1568 to 1751 it was under Afghans and Mughals. 
But again from 1751 it was under the Marathas reign up to 1803 till the British took over. 
A system of music which evolved during Maratha rule goes by the name of Dakshini. 
Though there was cross-cultural assimilation between middle west and Indian culture, 
very remarkably, the cultural identity of Orissa had remained relatively unaffected. It is 
largely due to their devotion and loyalty to the Lord Jagannatha, the presiding deity of 
collective unconsciousness of the Oriyas. When the Indian music was under rapid 
metamorphosis due to rise of Amir Khusro during the reign of Allaudin Khilji, Gopal 
Nayak had played an important role to preserve and popularize old Indian music. Some 
scholars opine that Gopal Nayak was an Oriya. 


Odissi: One of the Unique Classical Schools of Music in India 


The traditional schools of music presently known as Odissi in India was referred to by 
Bharat Muni, under an independent heading, udramagadhi Prabrti in Natyashastra. Unless 
one surveys the history, delves deep into the original texts and has aesthetic relish of 
oddisi recitals one may not be in a position to appreciate the uniqueness and 
wholesomeness of Odissi as an independent system in the domain of Indian classical 
music. 


SALIENT CHARACTERISTICS OF ODISSI 


Odissi music is not only very ancient, has uniqueness and all the characteristics for 
being reckoned as a classical form of music. Needless to say that like other classical 
forms of music Odissi has its own texts, ragas, talas and style of recital. 

First, Odissi music has its moorings in the Natya shastra of Bharat Muni as Udra 
magadhi prabrti. 

Second, it has its own texts like Geeta Govinda of Jayadeva, Sangeeta Sara of Hari 
Nayak, Geeta Prakash of Krushna Das Badajena Mohapatra, Sangeetarnava Chandrika of 
Nilakantha, Sangeeta Muktabali of Harichandan, Natya Manorama of Raghunath Rath, and 
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Sangeeta Narayan of Purusottam Mishra and many others. It is worth noting that the said 
texts have not been taken into account by Bishnu Narayan Bhatkhande during his 
countrywide tour to collect, and consolidate the relevant materials and formulate the 
system of Hindustani music. He did not take these texts into consideration. This is a 
clear pointer to the claim that such texts have a uniqueness of their own. 

Third, the art and architecture on the caves and temples built in the second 
century B.C. i.e. during the reign of Kharavela and thereafter speak volumes about the 
rich and long legacy of Odissi music and dance. 

Fourth, the poets of Orissa have made copious references to the ragas and talas in 
their lyrical poems. 

Fifth, a unique and characteristic style is conspicuously discernible in the recital 
by the Odissi singers. 

Sixth, the characteristic talas are explicitly distinct from the other systems. 

Seventh, since the Odissi dance has earned classical status, there is no reason why 
the Odissi music too should not deserve the status of classical music. 

Last, can we claim without oddity that Jayadeva’s Geeta Govinda which contains all 
the salient and distinguishing features of classical music falls short of the status of 
classical music? 

The Odissi text Sangeeta Muktabali was written in the last decade of sixteenth century 
by Harichandan, the king of Kanika situated in (undivided Cuttack district) coastal Orissa. 
In this book Harichandan has referred to numerous ancient texts such as Natya Shastra of 
Bharat Muni, Bishnupurana, Siva Samhita, Brahma Samhita, Narada Samhita, Kohaliya, 
Sangeeta Sara of Hari Nayak, Matanga Tantram, Sangeeta Ratnamala of Mamata Charya, 
Kalankura Nibandha, Panchama Sara Samhita, Raga Viveka, Sangeeta Chandrika, Baonmaya 
Viveka, Siva Viveka Prabandha, Sangeeta Damodara and Geeta Govinda, etc. 

During 1728 to 1767, Purusottam Mishra who has written Sangeeta Narayan under 
the pseudo name of Gajapati Narayan Dev of Parlakhemund;i refers to a fairly large 
number of texts namely Bharata, Kohala, Biswakarma, Narada samhita, Siva Samhita, 
Parsurama samhita, Mattanga, Sangeeta Ratnakara, Panchama Sara Samhita, Kalankura, 
Raga Viveka, Sangeeta Ratnamala, Sangeeta Damodara, Sangeeta Sara, Sangeeta Koumudi, 
Geeta Prakash, Sangeeta Siromani, Sangeeta Darpana, Sangeeta Kalpataru, Sangeeta Chandrika, 
Geeta Govinda Tikka of Laxman Bhatta, etc. The aforesaid texts are the source books and 
are being followed by the musicologists later. 


MUSIC AND SRI JAGANNATHA 


In Odishare Jaina Dharma (Jain Religion in Orissa), a research work by Dr L.N. Sahoo, it 
is maintained that the word Jagannatha, ethnologically is jaina in character, and it is the 
synonym for Jaineswara, meaning Adinatha Rusavan as indicated in the Jaina dictionary. 
According to the Jain epics, Rusava was conceived in his mother’s womb on the day of 
Ashada Sukla Chaturthi the day of Ratha Jatra (car festival) of Puri and was born on the 
day of Chaitra Shukla Chaturthi, the day of Ratha Jatra (car festival) of Lord Lingaraja of 
Bhubaneswar. Rusava Dev, who had fathered Bharat Muni, the author of Natyashastra is 
considered by some as Lord Jagannatha himself. Rusava Dev is acclaimed as the God 
of music. Hence, Lord Jagannatha is construed as the deity of Music. 
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From Acharya Brihaspati’s book, Bharat ka Sangeet Siddhant it is learnt that Arjuna 
the middle one among the Pandavas had learnt music from Visva Vasu and Arjuna 
during his forest sojourn in the disguise of Brhannala, had imparted the knowledge of 
music, dance, saptatala including Dhruba to princess Uttara, the daughter of the king 
Virata. The fort of Kichaka, the brother-in-law of Virata, is presently known as Kichaka 
Gada on the border of Mayurbhanj district. 

The tala (rhythm) of Dhruba Laksana is still in vogue in Odissi music. According to 
T.S. Trivedi's ‘Indian Chronology’, Rusava belonged to 7961 Bc while Bharat was in 7931 
Bc but Indradyumna’s time is indicated as 7871 sc. The book opines that although the 
great war of Mahabharata took place in Dwapara, the era of Kali had already begun when 
the Pandavas were enthroned. So Arjuna of Mahabharata, quite possibly was the music 
disciple of Visva Vasu, the Savara king. It is told that goddess Parvati herself had 
imparted the art of Lasya Nrutya to Banasura’s daughter Usha. The folk tales relate that 
the Banapura of the present day Khurda district was the capital of Banasura. Due to this 
element of Lasya, the classical Odissi dance is famous and popular. 


KHARAVELA AND ODISSI MUSIC 


In the second century B.c. the Jain emperor Kharavela of Kalinga (Orissa) was a 
Vedabuddha (vedantically enlightened) music expert and a great patron of music. The 
stone carvings on the Natya Mandap in the caves of Udayagiri, portraying males and 
females dancing to musical accompaniments is the unmistakable testimony that 
Kharavela patronized the sixty-four kalas and propagated music not only in his state but 
also outside. Kharavela was the emperor of the Chedi dynasty. Kausika was the father of 
Chedi. Raga (tune) Koushika is often found in Odissi music. From the text of Naradiya 
Sikshya it is learnt that the tune Koushika was created by Kasyapa muni. The ancient 
musicians of Orissa like Harichandan, the author of Sangeeta Muktabali, belong to this 
Naradiya school. Oniya king Kharavela’s expertise in music is conceded by different 
experts beyond doubt. Sri Madanlal Vyas has described him as an expert who had 
organized a music programme where sixty-four instruments were played. 


BUDDHIST MUSIC IN ORISSA 


Buddhism reigned supreme in Orissa during the seventh and eleventh century Ab when 
Charya Gitikas of Buddhist siddhachayas were written and sung in rhymes. In the course of 
time, the name of Radha Krshna appeared in poems and were sung as rhymes. During the 
eighth and eleventh century AD Orissan art and sculpture made rapid strides and became 
intimately wedded to different religious sects like Buddhism, Jainism, Shaivism, Shakta 
cult and Vaishnavism. Researcher, Manoj Das in his article in The Jhankar, October, 
1991 has held, ‘The founder of Sahaja Jana, a branch of Vajra jana, in Buddhisim, was 
Krushnacharya, i.e. Kanhupa’ As per Sahajayana practice, the followers, were keen on 
realizing Nirvana through the easier way, i.e. sexual union. Subsequently, due to the 
revival of Shaiva and Brahman cults, Buddhism and jainism began dwindling. The easier 
path of devotion through love took the indirect course in the form of devotion through love 
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as seen in the performance of Vajrajyani. Due to the dominance of extra-marital love, the 
name of Krushnacharya or Kanhupa got translated into Krushnakanheya and Kalakanhu. 
On account of similarity, the name Kanhupa reappeared as Kanhu and Kalakanhu in the 
Vaishnav literature. Odissi music chiefly revolves around the romanticism of Radha and 
Krshna which fills the minds of the singers and listeners with the nectar of love and 
romance. Through this there a devotion for the Lord is aroused. Thus, Odissi music had 
become instrumental in achieving devotional ends. The pleasures of romanticism are 
expressed, erotic images carved out on the solid rocks and on the walls of Orissan 
temples which indicate this. 


JAYADEVA 


Sri Jayadeva's work, The Geeta Govinda is one of the celebrated lyrical poems of the 
world. His work Raga Tala Lakhyana is not available. The chhanda (the magic of words 
and rhyming), raga (tune) and tala (rhythm) in Geeta Govinda are integral to Odissi music 
and point to the uniqueness of Odissi music. One has to acknowledge that the Geeta 
Govinda was written in order to be sung before Lord Jagannatha exclusively. Jayadeva's 
wife Padmabati was a dancer and was the first devadasi of Jagannatha temple. Mr 
Madanlal Vyasa opines that besides Padmabati, Jayadeva had another beloved named 
Rohini. Jayadeva was a devotee of five deities and himself was a Smarta (ardent brahmin) 
which also means a learned person in the field of Smrti Sashtra. Even some scholars opine 
that Jayadeva was one among Sahajayana (easier path) followers. Geeta Govinda is a 
musical composition of a descriptive type. Sri Vyasa also opines that Jayadeva had 
followed the Charya Geeta. 

After the publication of Geetaprakash (by Sri Krushna Das in 1565) many books on 
Odissi music have come in the limelight. There are ample evidences that go to 
corroborate the long lineage and the rich background of Odissi music which is receding 
into oblivion. Hence it is worthwhile to trace its history and undertake an indepth 
analysis of the salient aspects of Odissi music. The statue with Mardal in hand excavated 
from Lalitagiri appears to have been from the time of Ashoka and archaeological 
analysis clearly indicate that Odissi music was very popular during the rule of Ashoka. 
The Gandharvas were the singers who are accompanied by Kinnaras on instruments. The 
Sunyamahan of Balaram Das reveals that the Mahan dance which had its origin in third 
century A.D. Odissi music became more popular during the Gupta rule. The stone 
engravings showing a procession of three males and one female, moving along with the 
elephants to the tune of the instruments found in Ravanachhaya at Sitabanchhi in Keonjhar 
districts testifies that in the fourth and fifth century, i.e. during the reign of the king of 
Disabhanja, the practice of music, dance along with the musical accompaniments was 
widely prevalent. The kings of the Sailabhava dynasty ruled Kangoda from ap 540 to 735. 
Their territory stretched from the river Mahanadi to the river Rusikulya. Madhavavarman 
of this dynasty was a musician of repute. His successors popularized this music in Java, 
Bali, Indonesia, Borneo and Burma. The first Jajati of Kesari dynasty made the devadasis 
(temple dancers) perform in royal assembly for which they were denied entry into the 
temple. Consequently, the devadasis were rehabilitated in Jajati nagar, Cuttack. King 
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Subhankar of Bhouma dynasty was a great musician and wrote Sangeeta Damodar and 
captioned it after the name of his son. Karnadev (eleventh century AD) the last ruler of 
the Soma dynasty, became enamoured by that dance performance of Karpurashree, 
donated a big stretch of land and later entered into wedlock with her. During his rule 
there were many musicians who pursued music as a means of livelihood. 
Anangabhimadeva of the Ganga dynasty was a poet and musician. His work, ‘Chandra 
badani jaha dure rahila’ is composed in raga Bhairavi and set in atha (eight) talas. The 
other work ‘Malaya mande mande maruta bahilare is in raga Kamodi. Of course there is a 
difference of opinion with regard to this. In the eleventh century Chologangadev, the first 
king of Ganga dynasty established two music institutions, one at Mudhukeswar temple at 
Kalinga Nagar and another near the sea coast, Purnakoti. The maids who came to 
embrace the life of a devadasi were imparted training here as well. The successful boys 
and girls were awarded the title Nayak and Sani, respectively. Rajarajadev of Ganga 
dynasty established a music institution in the premises of Brahmeswar temple where 
devadasis were trained in music and dance by the gurus. During the reign of Bajrahasta, 
Padmabati, the wife of Banapati, built a dance hall in Durga temple at village Dirghasi. 
The history of Orissan culture reveals that Udayan who wrote about the achievements of 
the king Vaidanath of Naga dynasty in second half of twelfth century was the younger 
brother of Gobardhanacarya. The available evidences go to corroborate that 
Gobardhanacarya was the preceptor of Jayadeva. The stone engravings of Naraharitirth, 
the chief counsellor of Narasinghdeva and his son Anandatirtha were musicians. The 
Nrutyasasana stone engravings at Singhachala Bhanudeva testify that the udra singers 
were given estates ex gratia. Sambhukar Mishra was a musician and he was the 
predecessor of Haladhar Mishra of Puri, the author of Sangeeta Kalpatalika. In the fifteenth 
century Kapilendradev of Surya dynasty was a playwright. He has composed an Oriya 
Ivrical poem, set in raga Amara in his ‘Parsuram Vijaya Nataka’. 

The poet and musician Purusottama Bhatt composed Gopa Govinda. Ganga Das 
was his disciple. Gangadhar guru imparted training to Krushna Das, the author of Geeta 
Prakash. It is quite probable that Gangadhar guru and Ganga Das, the author of Chhanda 
Manjari are the same person. In the fourteenth century, Vidyaranya Madhavacarya was 
the chief minister of the Vijayanagar state, Harihar was the first king of the state. 
Sangeeta Sara, the classical text on Odissi music was probably written by him. But it 
needs further investigation and corroboration, Krushna Das, Raghunath and later 
musicians have followed Sangeeta Sara. In the same text it is mentioned that Hari Nayak 
hailed from Karnataka. According to Kedaranath Mohapatra and the observations in 
Oriya Boli, Hari Nayak was a bonafide inhabitant of Orissa. The Samgeeta Ratnabali 
another work of Hari Nayak, is not available. In the last part of the fifteenth century, 
Kabichandra Ray Dibakar Mishra wrote Abhinava Geetagovinda under the patronage of 
king Purusottamadev. He composed Abhinava Geetagovinda under the pseudo name of 
the king Purusottamadev and composed Rasamanjari under the pseudo name of 
Krushnadevray. Between Ap 1525 and 1528, the Baudha king Narayan Bhanjadev wrote 
the great epic Rukmuniparinaya. Though the epic is relatively short it is richly set in raga, 
ragini, tala and chhanda of Odissi style. As his estate was the epicentre of the Buddhist 
religion it is probable that he was greatly influenced by Caryageeti. 
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There is a rich creativity in the numerous raégas known to each period as is borne 
out by the literature listed in the Appendix. 

Besides the poets and musicians listed, there are hundreds of lyrical poets and 
musicians of Orissa who have mentioned the name of Odissi ragas and their 
characteristics. 

In the Rani cave of Udayagiri at Bhubaneswar there are statues of ladies dancing 
to the tune of instruments being enjoyed by the Emperor and queen. In the Tatua cave of 
Khandagiri, there is the statue of a male playing on the veend (harp). The playing of the 
veend is significative of the classical nature of Odissi at that time. 

The classical songs are known as Uttama Geeta in Odissi music, some of the 
characteristics of which are delineated below: 


(i) The timings of the recital of Odissi ragas synchronize with different seasonal 
festivals of Orissa. For example, it is enjoined that Basanta raga be recited at 
any time between Sri Panchami and Bishnu Sayana and Malabasni from Indrapuja 
to Durgapuja. 

(ii) The characteristic talas of Odissi begin mostly from Anagata or Atita Graha. 
The layas are neither very slow (bilambita) nor very fast (drta). The nature of 
laya depends on Dhruba lakshna and Mantha lakshna in order to render the 
meaning of pada (verse) clear and to make the recital distinct and melodious. 
Odissi music is largely set to Navatala, namely, Adi, Jati, Nisaru, Adda, Jhampa, 
Triputa, Rupaka, Mantha and Ekatali. 

(i11) Dhatu and Matu: Odissi is distinctive on account of the dhatu (structure of the 
songs) and matu (aesthetic relish). The importance of pada (verse) and swara 
(tune) are inderlined. 

(iv) Tena: in lieu of taranna of Hindustani and tilanna of Karnataki, tena is one of the 
six components (anga) of Odissi prabandha. 

(v) Padi: The Padi recital of Odissi songs is very typical which distinguishes it from 
other classical forms. 

(vi) Types of songs: The different types of songs in the domain of Odissi are Suda 
prabandha set in Nava tala, Dhrubapada, Chitrakala, Chitrapada, Chaupadi, 
Champu, and Chhanda. The type of recital is uniquely original. It is remarkable 
that the recital of bhajans and kirtans bear a distinctive echo of the Odissi 
tradition. Most of the lyrical poems revolve around the theme of Radha and 
Krishna. 

(vii) Gamaka: Gamakas are always made use of in Odissi music. Out of fifteen 
gamakas. Andolita, Bali, Kurala, Ahata, Ullasita, Dhala are frequently in use in 
Odissi. 

(viii) Tana: The use of tana is rare in Odissi music. Whenever it is used it is recited 
mostly in madya laya or with Dhruba or mantha lakshana, but never in very Druta 
laya. The tana is often employed in the sense of swara. 

(ix) Swara: In the text Natya Manorama written by Raghunath Ratha in 1702, it is 
mentioned that seven swaras namely, sa, re, ga, ma, pa, dha, ni have originated 
from Uttara, Maharashtra, Gouda, Kashmir, Kanyakubja, Udra and Nepal, 
respectively. Udra is the land of Dhaitbata swara. 
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It is noteworthy that Dhaibata (dha) swara is sung while invoking the Sun God. The 
Sun temple at Konark testifies to the widespread practice of Sun worship in Orissa. 

a. Murchhana—The names of the murchannas are different in Odissi system, i.e. 
Sadaj gram murchhana are Lalita, Madhyama, Chitra, Rohini, Matangaja, Soubina and 
Barnamadhya. 

Madhyam Gram murchhana—Matsan, Mrudumadya, Sudhanta, Kalabati, Tibra, Roudn, 
Brahmi. 

Gandhar gram murchhana—Baishnabi, Khechan, Bara, Nada, Bati, Vishala and Bichitra. 

But in the Hindustani system, the Sadaj gram and Madhyam gram murchhandas are:— 
Uttara mandra, Rajani, Uttarayata Sudhasadaja, Matsarikruta, Ashwakranta Abhirudgata, 
Soubin, Harinaswa, Kalaponata Sudhamadhya, Margi, Pourabi, Hrushyaka. 

b. Shruti—Seven swaras have come into existence out of 22 shrutis. The name of the 
shrutis in Odissi are different from the shrutis in other classical forms. The shrutis 
referred to in Geeta Prakash, Sangeeta Muktabali and Sangeeta Narayan are as follows: 

Nandi, Visala, Sumukhi, Bichitra, Ghana, Chitra, Galanika, Mala, Saragha, Matangika, 
Siba, Magadhika, Bala, Kala, Sarangaruba, Rasa, Mata, Amruta, Vijaya and Madhukeri. In 
Hindustani system, the shrutis are as follows: Tibra, Kumudabali, Manda, Chhandobati, 
Dayabati, Rajani, Raktika, Raudn, Krodhi, Bajrika, Prasanimi, Priti, Marjani, Khiti, Rakta, 
Sandipani, Alapini, Madanti, Rohini, Ramya, Ugra and Kshyovini. Currently, the shudha 
Sswaras are associated with the last shrutis of the swara in the Hindustani system. But in 
Odissi, shudha swaras go with the first shruti. 

Gram: In Hindustani system presently, the Thaat method is being adopted in 
classifying and creating ragas. Bilawal that has been identified as shudha that with all 
shudha swaras. In lieu of Sadaja gram or Madhyama gram, the swara gram consisting of all 
the swaras of Bilawal that is in use. But in Odissi, the ancient Madhyama gram is still in 
practice. The first Murchhana of Madhyama gram comprises the swaras of Shri raga with 
Komala Nishada and other Shudha swaras. Based on Madhyama swaras chhandas are 
recited. 

(x) Odissi dance or Udra dance is an independent system among the ancient 
seven distinctive forms of classical dance. The seven forms of dances namely, Magadhi, 
Sauraseni, Karanata, Kerala, Gouda, Panchanada and Udra are mentioned in Abhinaya 
Chandrika of Maheswar Mohapatra. This goes to corroborate that Udra dance is 
independent and the accompanying components like vocal and instrumental music are 
also distinctive. While delineating Purvanga in Natya Shastra, Bharat Muni has mentioned 
Udra desha. 

(xi) Prabrtis: Udra Magadhi is one of the five Prabrli namely, Abanti, Udra Magadhi, 
Panchali, Dakshinatya and Madhyama. In Natya Shastra, Bharat Muni has mentioned the 
Udra Magadhi Prabrti. According to him, Udra Magadhi is an independent prabrti. Some 
scholars have not taken the Madhyama prabrti into account. 

The term Udra is in currency since the prehistoric era. The name Uddian is found 
in Skanda Purana and Udra is found in Padma Purana and Vishnu Purana. Some scholars 
are of the opinion that Udra means udra, i.e. adra (drenched in water). Orissa being a 
land of rivers with a long coastal belt is relatively wet. Once upon a time, the coastal area 
was known as magadhi. 

The ‘ Uro’ was the language of ancient hunter tribe of Orissa which resembles udra. 


During the reign of Emperor Kharavela, Udraja was a language of natives of Kalinga. The 
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Udraja Bibhasa mentioned in Natya Shastra is no other than Udra Bhasa. According to the 
grammar text, Huenshang has also mentioned about Udra or odra. Before Kharavela 
during 600 sB.c. to 200 s.c. the Udra Magadhi language was dominated by Méagadhi but it 
was revived in his time. 

a. Geet: Ardhamagadhi geeti is one of the four padashrita geetis, i.e. Magadhi, 
Ardhamagadhi, Sambhabita, Pruthula, Ardhamagadhi is the recital mode of Udramagadhi 
prabrti. Out of five Swarashrita geeti, i.e. Shudha, Bhinna, Goudi, Besara and Sadharani, 
Bhinna geeti is the recital style of Udra magadhi prabrti. In instrumental music, when pada 
(verse) or lyrical poems are not used, the identity of Odissi music is established by 
Bhinna geeti. 

Jain texts reveal that Mahavir, the twenty fourth Tirthankar was propagating spiritual 
values in Ardhamagadhi language. Professor, Jacobi has referred to Ardha Magadhi as 
Jaina Prakrta. Bharat Muni has also described seven native languages namely—Mapgadhi, 
Ardha Magadhi Abantika, Prachya, Souraseni. Dakhinatya and Bahmika. Out of four Padashrita 
geeli, i.e. geetis associated with Pada (verse), Ardha magadhi is a seperate one which is 
written in Ardha Magadhi language which came to be known as the Oriya language in the 
contemporary period. 

Briti: Briti denotes a special typical style of recital. Out of the three Britis, i.e. 
Chitra, Bartika and Dakhina, the Bartika Brtti is used in Odissi music. The characteristic 
of Bartika Brtti is that it is set to Dwikala in Madhya laya, Srotagata Jati, Sama Graha and 
Ardhamagadhi geeti. The playing of instruments and singing of padas have equal 
significance in this Brtti. This Brtti is also used in Bartikamartga. 

Notation: Script is indispensible for codifying language. It is necessary that a 
qualified musician is one who not only recites but is able to read off the music from the 
notation. Odissi music has its own notation-script which is contained in the text Sangeeta 
Sarbaswa written in 1914 by Chandrachudamani Harichandan Jagadev, the king of Surangi 
presently in Ganjam Distict. 


CARRYING THE LEGACY FORWARD 


To immortalize this rich heritage of Oriya music what is lacking is the genuine devotion 
of the musicians, the perseverance of different organizations, the whole-hearted 
participation of the people and the liberal patronage of the government. In this attempt 
a proper projection of Odissi through Doordarshan which is so far devoted to telecasting 
sponsored programmes and light items would be of immense help. It is painful that 
scholarships, incentives, awards and rewards are not meted out to those who really 
deserve this but are largely appropriated by vested interests through lobbying. This 
dampens the spirits and enthusiasm of those who are really committed to the cause of 
Odissi music. Private cable operators only cater to the populist tastes of the people in 
achieving their commercial benefits. As a result, the richness of our culture is getting 
eclipsed and a reign of psuedo culture predominates. Television, a house hold possession 
has become a source of enjoyment whereby a single artist addresses thousands. 
Important programmes are telecast. As a result, a large number of artists do not get the 
opportunity to air their talent and embellish their skill. Moreover, classical purity is lost. 


We find that even thirty years back devotional songs were imbued with real devotion or 
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spiritual sentiment. The impact of Vaishnava culture in this regard can hardly be 
overlooked. In devotional songs today, which largely centre around Lord Jagannatha the 
rdgas, swaras and the talas have become so distorted that the devotional relish is 
conspicuously missing from them. The bhakti rasa is completely lost in Singara or Hasya. 
Such songs and the singers are most unfortunately gaining the acceptance of public. 
This is an unmistakable pointer to the decadence of the collective mind. The gurus who 
taught in Utkal Sangit Mahavidyalaya state that the syllabii are wrongly formulated. 
While some disciples hold the gurus responsible for such lapses. On the other hand 
some self-styled musicians project themselves as the very paradigm of musical 
excellence. 

To rectify these deviations let us not forget that our strengths include: 

(1) Shastras like Geeta Prakash, Sangeet Muktabali, Sangeeta Narayan, etc. 

(ii) That the style of recital is still not lost with old gurus and good teachers being 

present still. 

(iii) Eminent singers and instrumentalists along with number of cultural 
institutions/ schools/ colleges in the government sectors as well as the private 
sector can popularize Odissi music while the print and electronic media can 
also be deployed for the same. 

However, what is also required is that: 

(i) Original texts (shastras) are prepared, (ii) Past history is rewritten, (iii) 
Theory and grammar are lucidly spelt out, (iv) Characteristic ragas are specified. 
However, in the case of Odissi talas there is hardly any difference of opinion, (v) Recitals 
of Odissi songs in pure and pristine form based on native ragas, talas and geeti, i.e. 
swarashrita geeti, talashrita geeti and padashrita geeti take place. 

Further efforts include for example, 

(1) To make in, depth and extensive research on the history, theory, characteristic 
of own ragas, talas and its unique style of recitals of a higher standard. Codify the 
grammar through elaborate group discussions and consensus. Audio/video cassettes be 
prepared and books be written and published. The Odissi research centre ought to 
spearhead the movement. 

(ii) Orissa Sangit Natak Academi should organize programmes in and outside 
Orissa to sensitize the people and give awards and incentives to the outstanding 
performers. 

(iii) The Utkal University of culture should formulate syllabii for different course 
and classes. It is supposed to provide proper training and orientation to the faculties, 
oversee and monitor the standard of teaching. 

(iv) The Department of Culture, Government of Orissa is the proper authority to 
coordinate the aforesaid functions. 

(v) All India Radio, Doordarshan and private T.V. channels should provide frequent 
slots to broadcast/telecast Odissi music programmes. 

(vi) The newspapers and magazines should volunteer to provide wider and large 
coverage to articles and discussions. 

(vii) Over and above all these what is needed is the whole hearted support and 
participation of the conscious public and the intelligentsia. 

Hence there has to be an all-out effort to rediscover, preserve and promote our 


cultural ethos and bequeath this rich legacy to our posterity. Ci Io . 
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Appendix 


Ragas mentioned in Charyageetika from 7* to 12" century are Kamoda, Gujjari, Gouda, Deshakshya, 
Dhanashree, Dhanashi, Pattamangan, Bengali, Baradi, Vairabli, Mallari, Malashn, Ramaken, Saben, 
Gunjan. 

Ragas mentioned in Geeta Gobinda of Shree Jayadev (1147) are Kamnata, Gujan, Gundaken, 
Deshabaradi, Deshakshya, Basanta, Baradi, Vairakbi, Bibhasa, Mangalagujari, Malaba, Malaba gouda, 
Ramaken. 

Ragas mentioned in Sarbanga Sundari Tika of Kabiraj Narayan Das (1250) are Gujjan, Gundaken 
Deshabaradi, Deshakhya, Deshi, Basanta, Baradi, Vairaba, Malaba, Malabagouda, Riamaken. 

Ragas mentioned in Abhinaba Geeta Gobinda of Kabichandra Ray Dibakar Mishra (during 1466 to 
1497) are Amrapanchama, Abhiri, Kukubha, Karnata, Bangala, Kalahansa, Kalyananata, Kambofi, 
Kurunji, Kedargouda, Kotahala, Gandhara, Gujani, Gondakeri, Ganda, Ghantaraba, Chintadeshi, 
Chhayanata, Todi, Dipaka, Deshakhya, Deshi, Dhanashni, Natanarayan, Nadaramakeri, Narayan 
Deshakhya, Narayan Gonda, Bhinnashadaja, Bhupala, Vairaba, Vairabi, Mangalagujan, Madhyamadi, 
Mallara, Mallahan, Marudhanashn, Malabaganda, Malashni, Mukhan, Ramaken, Rebagupta, Lalita, 
Bangala, Bangalaganda, Basanta, Belabali, Shankarabharana, Shudhanata, Shudhabaradi, 
Shudhabangala, Shudhabasanta, Shreeraga, Sosubaradi, Salankanata, Soma, Sourastra, Gujan, Hindola. 
Ragas mentioned in Rukmini Parinaya of Narayan Bhanjadev (1525) are Kamnata, Kamodi, Gujjani, 
Goun, Dakshinashree, Deshakhya, Vairabi, Baradi, Basanta, Malaba, Malabaganda. 

Ragas mentioned in Jagannath Nataka of Ray Ramananda Pattnaik (1535) are Ahira, Karnata, 
Kedara, Gandhan, Gondéakerni, Todi, Baradi, Dukhibaradi, Deshakhya, Nata, Basanta, Mangala, Gujjan, 
Mallara, Malaba, Malashn, Ramakeri, Keli, Shukasinduda, Sahai, or Suhaga. 

Ragas mentioned in Sangita Kaumudi (16® century) are Vairabi, Bhupati, Shree, Patamanjan, Basanta, 
Bhupala, Saranga, Malaba, Deba, Gandhara, Vairabi, Gunjan, Neelambari, Baradi, Megharangi, Belabali, 
Deshakan, Bangali, Malabi, Mallahan, Deshikar, Ramakriya, Todi, Debakniya, Kurukureba, Gundaknya, 
Saranga, Basanta, Dhanast, Lalita, Nata, Kamboji, Voula, Bhopala, Abhira, Kalahansa, Ndarayani, 
Shankarabharana, Hindotli. 

Régas mentioned in Geeta Prakash of Krushna Das Badajena Mahapatra (1565) are Nita, Karnata, 
Dakshinashn, Amrapanchama, Kamodi, Gunjan, Debakn, (Shudha basanta), Basanta, Ramaken, Megha, 
Belabali, Patamanjari, Malashri, (Malasika), Bangala, Baradi, Soma, Rebagupta, Todi, Deshakshya, 
Bellali (Ballali) Gouda, Deshi, Kolahala, Mallarika, Dhanasi, Malaba, Gundakin, Vairaba, Hindola, 
Chhayatodi, Madhyamadi, Lalita, Shabani, Khambabati, Harsapun, Nagadwani, Gouda, Pratappurbika, 
Purabi, Marua, Kalyana, Ashaban, Mallahart, Goun. 

Ragas mentioned in Sangeeta Muktabali of Kanika Raja (king) Harichandan (1590) are Basanta, 
Andolita, Hindola, Deshakhya, Lola, Prathama Manjan, Mallan, Mallarika, Mudhyamadi, 
Shudhavairaba, Vairabi, Koushiki, Bibhasa, Belabali, Bangala, Megha, Lalita, Malasi, (Malashree), 
Souri, Nati, Drabida Gouda, Nata Narayan, Taraman:i, Abhin, Kamodi, Dakhina Gojjani, Kukubha, 
Shree, Gandhari/Gandhanka, Malabashni, Debagandhari, Shaban, Ramakin, Malaba, Gouni, Gundakin, 
Barad:i, Deshibaradt, Drabida baradi, Khambabati, Karnati, Nata, Kamata, Rebagupta, Soma, 
Amrapanchama, Kamoda, Drabida Gouda, Todi, Nata, Ghantaraba, Bhupati, Shankarabharan, Kolahala, 
Karnatagouda, Gouda, Deshi, Dhandasi, Ballali, Harsapun, Hunchhika, Bhouli, Shnikanthika, 
Shudhabhiri, Malabagouda, Malaba, Mallara, Deshapala, or Deshakari, Kedara, Nagadwani, Chhayatodi, 
Gandhara.. 

Ragas mentioned in the Oniya Mahabharata of Sarala Das (during 1436 to 1466) are Amara, Abhin, 
Karmnata, Kedara, Gouri, Kalyani, Patamanjan, Koushiki, Gurjan, Kashakanada, Jamala, Gundaken, 
Narayani, Chinta, Chokhi, Nagaballi, Todi, Jamalatodi, Bichitradeshi, Dhanashn, Deshi, Basanta, 
Bibhasa, Deshakhya, Bhopala, Baradi, Vairabi, Bhupala, Malaba, Malashri, Mangalabaradi, Malhara, 
Lalita, Ragaraj, Bangala, Madhuken, Abara, Hindola, Panchama, etc. 
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Rigas mentioned in Sangeeta Sara of Hani Nayak (15* century) are Kamndata, Bhopala, Malashni, 
Sindhu, Belala, Pahadia, Bibhasa, Nata, Chandani, Kamoda, Narayan Nata, Pattamanjani, Chokhi, 
Mukhari, Malhan, Malhara, Lalita, Patimanjarim, Angabhasa, Saber, Deshikan, Deshakhya, Gurjjan, 
Ramaken, Gundakeni, Rehi, Dhana, Baradi, Malaba, Shree, Kadhu, Megha, Mathara, Nalani Goda, 
Chita, Kedara, Basanta, Vairabi, Banga Bhatiyari, Meghamani, Panchama, Amara, Kedara, Gouda, etc. 
Ragas mentioned in Sangeeta Kalpalatika of Haladhara Mishra (1* part of 17* century) are Nata, 
Karnata, Mallara, Deshakhya, Malaba, Basanta, Kamhoji, Natabhasakhya, Natika, Gunamanjani, 
Mukhan, Chandani, Malabashn, Sindhu, Belabali, Prapachana, Bibhasakhya, Lalita, Deshi, Patamanjan, 
Mallar. Madhukarn, Dugdhakan, Gujari, Ramakeni, Gundakeri, Surehika, Dhanashn, Baradi, Shn, 
Krdarasajnya, Megha, Marjanika, Kadhuschinta, Narani, Vairabi, Rangalila, Meghaparni, Supanchami, 
Abhini, Tosagouda, Tanka, Tara, Malaba Koushika, Sarasa Gujan, Bira Gujan, Dakhinagujan, 
Dakhyamalini Gujan, Nirbana Gujan, Panchamagrama Gujan, Bhasahari Gujani, Bhasini Gwjani, 
Madhura Gujani, Mangala Gujan, Surama, Deshamalika, Bangahan, etc. 

Ragas mentioned in Nfyamanorama of Raghunath Rath (I* part of 17* century) are Malaba, 
Dhanashn, Ramaken, Sindhuda, Aswaban, Vairabi, Mallara, Belabali, Purabi, Kanada, Madhati, Koda, 
Kedarika, Shree, Gandhan, Subhaga, Gouda, Koumanka, Belahan, Bairagi, Basanta, Todi, Panchami, 
Lalita, Pattamanjarni, Gujan, Bibhasi, Hindola, Mayun, Dipika, Deshakan, Pahadi, Bahadi, Marahathi, 
Karnata, Natika, Bhopali, Ramakeli, Gada, Kalyani, Kamodi, etc. 

Ragas mentioned in ‘Sangeeta Narayan’ of Purusottama Mishra (18th century) are Shree, Nata, 
Karnata, Rebagupta, Basanta, Vairaba, Bangala, Soma, Amrapanchama, Kamoda, Megha, Drabida, 
Gouda, Turaska Gouda, Baradi Drabida Baradi, Deshi Baradi, Shudhabaradi, Gujan, Sourastra Gujan, 
Dakhina Gujan, Todi, Malabashn, Saindhabi, Debakruti (Debakan), Ramakruti (Ramakini), Prathama 
Manjari (Patta Manjan), Natta, Belabali, Goudi, Natra, Ghantaraba, Nata Narayan, Bhupati, 
Shankarabharan, Madhyamadi, Malara, Deshapala (Deshakan), Malaba, Hindola, Vairaba, Nagadwani, 
Gondakri, Lalita, Chhayatod:, Pratapa Belabali, Saindabi, Dwitiya Saindabi, Turaskagouda, Gandhara, 
Pulindi, Megharanji, Pourabi, Manju Kalyanika, Saranga, Gouri, Natamallarika, Ballain, Karnatika, 
Mukhabari, Ashabari, Ramakeli, etc. 

Ragas mentioned in Trailokya Mohini of Ghanabhanja (from 1740 to 1754) are Ananda Bharabi, 
Ashabarni, Ahan, Aharibedhi, Odissi Kamodi, Koushika, Kanada, Karnata, Kalasa, Kalyana, Kalahansa, 
Kedara, Karunashn, Kaphi, Kamodi, Kali, Kumbhakamodi, Kedara, Gouri, Gouda, Kedara, Kamodi, 
Koili, Kolahala, Gouri, Gadamalia Todi, Gurjari, Gundakin, Gundakamodi, Ghantaraba, Chakrakeli, 
Chintakedar, Chintadeshakhya, Chinta Vairaba, Chokhi, Jayajayanta, Jayshn, Jahunpruia, Tandaka, 
Todi, Todibaradi, Dakhina Kamodi, Dakhina Todi, Dakhina Mukhan, Dakhinashn, Deshakhya, 
Deshakhya Baradi, Dhanashn, Dhanashri Kedara, Nalini Gouda, Nata, Nata Narayan, Paraj, Pahadia, 
Kedara, Purabi, Bangalashrni, Basanta, Basanta Todi, Basanta Baradi, Basantamatha, Bichitra 
Deshakhya, Biprasamhabaradi, Bhatiari, Vairabi, Mangala, Mangala gurjani, Mangala Dhanashn, 
Malhara, Marua, Malaba, Malaba Gouda, Malashri, Mukhan, Mukhaban, Megha Malhara, Ramaken, 
Lalita, Lalita Basanta, Shankarabharan, Shabari, Shrikedara, Sindhuda, Sindhudeshakhya, Soma, 
Hambirkalyan, Hindola, etc. 

Ragas mentioned in Nrushingha Purana of Pitambara Das (17th century) are Amara, Ashaban, 
Ahan, Kaphi, Koushika, Kali, Kamodi, Kalyana, Kamboda, Kolahala, Karnata, Kedara, Gujan, 
Gundakeni, Goun, Chokhi, Deshakhya, Tankasara, Shalnaghnata, Dhanashn, Chintamani, Nata, Purabi, 
Prakash, Tandaba, Todi, Bangalashri, Basanta, Baradi, Pattamanjari, Bibhasa, Vairaba, Vairab, 
Bhatian, Bhupala, Marua, Malashri, Mangal, Malhara, Madhukeri, Mukhan, Malaba, Ramakeri, 
Shankarabharana, Shridakhina, Shribari, Sindhuda, etc. 

Ragas mentioned in Ramabibha and Kalpalata of Arjuna Das (18th century) are Keddara, Gurjan, 
Chokhi, Nalini Gouda, Dishakedara, Bibhasa, Mangal Dhanashn, Mangala Gujan, Ramaken, Bhupala 
Tandava, Disha Basanta, Vairabi, etc. 

Ragas mentioned in Parnimala of Narasingha Sena (18th century) are Malaba, Malaba Gouda, 
Koushika, Dhanashi, Mangala Gujan, Ramakeri, Bichitra Deshakhya, Dishamangala Gujan, Deshakhya, 
Chinta Deshakhya, Mangala, Mangala Baradi, Chokhi, Dishamangala, Dhandashn, Nalini Gouda, Kedara, 
Dishabasanta, Bangalashn, Basanta Vairabi, Gujari, Baradi, Gundamathara, Dishanalini, Gouda, 
Dakhinashri, Bibhasa, Dishachokhi, Shoka Baradi, Disha Ahan, etc. 
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CHAPTER 34 


Orissan Culture and Media 


Jayant Kumar Das 


INTRODUCTION 


fter independence electronic media, especially radio, played a powerful role in 
the developmental process and dissemination of information in this country. 


Unidirectional broadcast has now been evolved into an interactive pattern. 
Emergence of satellites have revolutionized information dissemination and the sky waves 
are no longer just government property. The taste of this media freedom in a developing 
India had its own impact on society. Presently, India is also moving to globalization not 
only in development but also in its cultural and intellectual pursuit. Mass media saw 
rapid growth during the twentieth century giving rise to a new term ‘Information 
Revolution’ Newspapers, radio, cinema, television and computer with the internet and 
websites, etc. have brought many new changes in the field. No longer has any single body 
control over media. With advancement, these instruments become cheaper and reach 
the common people more effectively. Orissa was fortunate to have access to these within 
a small span of time. 


PRINTING PRESS AND ORISSA’S DEVELOPMENT 


The British occupied Orissa in 1803. Immediately after missionaries flocked to the state 
to spread their religion. In the early stages they were printing religious tracts, pamphlets, 
and the Holy Bible in Oriya from Srirampur, near Calcutta. Then to facilitate this work 
more efficiently, in 1838 they established a printing press in Cuttack, called the Orissa 
Mission Press. The first printing materials as expected were the tracts, pamphlets and 
the Holy Bible for free distribution. From this press Rev. Lessy published the first Oriya 
magazine, ‘Gyanaruna’ (1849) followed by another magazine ‘Prabodh Chandrika’ (1956). 
Both these magazines were however spreading the message of Chnistianity in a crude 
from but they also contained some local news. This sincere attempt of the missionaries 
to spread their religion brought in change. 
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The year 1866 is almost a turning point in the history of modern Orissa marking 
events which created a social awakening. Then a great famine Naa nka visited the state 
and due to government negligence caused a death toll of about thirty per cent of the 
population. The British Government in India realized their fault and looked for possible 
solutions. Till then poor communication and irrigation systems caused constant hurdles. 
These were developed. Education, the most neglected field, was first taken care of. More 
and more funds were provided by the government for spreading English schools, 
developing textbooks and getting a large number of students enrolled. This led Rev. 
Lessy and Rev. Amos Sutton of the Mission Press to produce some Oriya text books, 
dictionaries and translations of mass literatures for circulation among the local people. 
Thus, this printing process started the entry of mass education in Orissa. 

Gourishankar Ray, a social reformer, started an Oriya weekly, ‘Utkal Dipika’ in 
1866 from Cuttack and then established the first private cooperative press, “ Utkal 
Printing Press” It was the central rallying point for Oriya nationalism for next half a 
century. Immediately after, similar papers and periodicals were published from different 
places. Fakirmohan Senapati and Baikunthanath Dey published ‘Sambad Bahika’ (1868) 
from Balesore, Neelamani Vidyaratna followed by editing ‘Sambalpur Hiteisin?’ (1889) 
from Bamra (Sambalpur). At the point of time, a revolutionary patriot, Madhusudan Das 
returned to Orissa after getting educated in Calcutta as the first post-graduate and first 
law graduate of the state. He started taking interest in the people's work. Some of the 
social, political and cultural organizations also emerged giving the elites a suitable 
forum to discuss the problems of the people and the state. In the meantime the message 
of Raja Rammohan Ray and Brahmo Samaj entered Orissa and was liked by the educated 
Oriyas. Their congregations, discussions and debating gave them direct exposure to 
western civilization and led to a gradual awakening among the Oriya people. 
Neighbouring Bengal has shown the light to this state in this regard. 

During 1868, some local Bengali babus attempted to replace Oriya language with 
Bengali in Balesore. The Oriya press immediately subverted their coercive attitude and 
charged the local people with emotion. The press also encouraged literary activities, 
thereby helping in the development of Oriya language and the growth of its literature. 
Many of the early writings of Radhanath, Madhusudan and Fakirmohan were published 
in these magazines. Balesore Sambadbahika (1868) was responsible for publishing the first 
Oriya short story ‘Lashmania’ of Fakirmohan Senapati and opened the way for 
Fakirmohan to become the father of Modern Oriya fiction. With financial assistance 
from the ruler of Mayurbhanj, a monthly, ‘Utkal Prabha’ (1891) was started. Apart from 
its regularity, it was paying a sumptuous honorarium to the writers by encouraging them 
to create in Oriya. All the leading writers of the period were contributing to these 
magazines and many of the early classics of modern Oriya literature owes their roots to 
them. 

Then came the famous literary giant ‘Utkal Sahitya’ (1897), edited by Vishwanath 
Kar, creating a congenial literary atmosphere with writers and readers. For the next two 
decades it became the torch bearer of Oriya literature and acted as a strong forum for 
all types of literary experimentations. While publishing the ancients and veterans, ‘ Utkal 
Sahitya’ also found out hidden talents among the newly-born in literary fields. All the 


elder writers of that period like Radhanath, Madhusudan, Fakirmohan, Nandakishore, 
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Mrityunjay Rath, Gopal Chandra Praharaj, Gopinath Nanda and Chandra Mohan 
Maharana, etc. created their masterpieces with this magazine. After 8 years Brajasunder 
Das published another literary ‘Mukur (1905). Though he was supporting the British 
Government, the magazine was politically neutral and a worthy forum for Oriya literature. 

In 1914, Pandit Gopabandhu Das with help from his Satyavadi Group published a 
magazine ‘Satyavadi’ All the teachers from Satyavadi School like Godabarish, 
Neelakantha, Krupasindhu, etc. started writing for this magazine. Satyavadi School was 
the training ground for the nationalist movement in Orissa and Gopabadhu was preparing 
the Congress in Orissa. All his associates became reputed Oriya writers in different 
areas. Another monthly, ‘Sahakara’ (1919) was first published from Puri by Dr. Laxmi 
Narayan Sahu, a social activist to propagate the message of co-operation. It was taken 
up by Balakrishna Kar in 1930 and managed for the next twenty two years from Cuttack. 
Sri Kar also started paying an honorarium to the authors to make it commercially viable. 
Pandit Nilakanth Das, started a serious literary, ‘Nava Bharata’ (1934) to infuse the 
Indian traditional culture, and language with purity in grammar and form. Utkal Sahitya 
(1897-1917), Mukur (1905-1930), Sahakara (1919-1952), Satyavadi (1914-1919), Nava 
Bharata (1934-1945) with numerous offshoots were the magazines responsible for a wide 
propagation of Oriya literature. 


EMERGENCE OF DAILY NEWSPAPER 


In the early stage of publishing there was a thin line between the magazine and the 
newspaper. Each serial paper whether monthly or weekly was providing a mixed menu 
for readers which included both news and literature. But gradually, demand precipitated 
the publishing of exclusive newspapers. The last half of the nineteenth century saw a 
beginning of the printing technology with both magazines and newspapers in the same 
format with news and literature. But towards first part of the twentieth century this 
industry had a stronger foundation with the emergence of specific purposes. ‘Utkal 
Dipika’ and ‘Asha’ on one side and ‘Utkal Sahitya’ and ‘Mukura’ on other side started 
presenting both news and literature separately. 

With the publication of ‘Utkal Dipika’ in 1866 a mouthpiece to vent the state's 
grievances before the authority for the next 70 years was established. Its towering editor, 
Gourishankar Ray was courageous enough to present true and pathetic stories from rural 
fronts, atrocities of government officials, flashes from drought and flood affected areas 
as well as to present the viewpoint of the government. It made every effort to act as a 
bridge between the people and the establishments. lt could associate itself with the 
development of the state in almost all the fields whether in language, unification, culture, 
literature, science, administration, etc. Numerous people were encouraged by the Utkal 
Dipika to try their hand at publishing such papers as weeklies and monthlies from 
different places. Hence both ‘Gourishankar’ and ‘Utkal Dipika’ became familiar names 
with the Oriya people and synonymous with editors and newspapers. 

But this was not the first newspaper in Orissa. Long before, in a small village near 
Chaudwar of Cuttack District, there was such an effort by Mahant Sadhusunder Das, 
locally known as Sundara Baba (1720-1838). He was the pioneer in releasing a 
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handwritten news magazine ‘Kujibarapatra’ He was an enlightened sadhu giving 
discourses by synthesizing various religions, reacting to evil customs, and practices in 
Hinduism. He even defied worshipping of deities. Good spiritual thoughts from other 
religions were taken up in his discourses among his larger followers. Some of these 
discourses form the base of ‘Kujibarapatra’. His newspaper was first written in Iron 
Stylus (locally known as Lekhan) on palm leaf and then copied on locally made coarse 
papers for circulation in limited numbers among his disciples and then to the missionary 
centres, rulers and rajas and even to London for review in the missionary journals. Its 
frequency of publication was though irregular from daily, bi-weekly to fortnightly, still 
news and reviews on political, religious, social and administrative affairs of the country 
were also given in Kujibarapatra. It was first released in 1769 in Oriya language, and then 
by 1800 its Hindi and Marathi versions were also distributed till the death of the Mahant 
in 1838. From among his disciples some accepted Christianity in the initial stages of its 
spread in Orissa. Hence he was accepted as the real mentor of Christianity and treated 
as the doyen of journalism in Orissa. The Kujibarapatra can be treated as the first 
newspaper in this State. 

‘Saptahik Asha’ was published from Berhampur as a weekly in 1913 with 
Sashibhusan Rath as its editor. In the real sense ‘Asha’ had created a set pattern for 
newspapers though it came after ‘ Utkal Dipika’. Sashibhusan was not only a reformer who 
worked effortlessly in changing society but also carried out many innovations in the field 
of printing. He tried his hand at reforming the Oriya script and making it more printer 
friendly despite much criticism. The weekly was even treated as a training ground for 
future journalists. Editors like Godavarish Mahapatra, Chintamani Mishra, Ramchandra 
Singh, Sriharsha Mishra, Gourchandra Rout, and Chandrasekhar Mahapatra were a few 
such examples who could control the future of Oriya journalism as editors. It was 
converted to a daily in 1928 and took part not only in the movement for the integration 
of the state and reformation in the society but it had also given a definite direction to 
Journalism till it stopped publication from Cuttack in 1951. Rath even published an 
English daily, ‘New Orissa’ in 1933 along with the existing Oriya daily. Dainik Asha was 
again revived after 30 years in Berhampur giving a forum this time to the people of south 
Orissa. 

Pandit Gopabandhu Das, a dedicated social worker and the Bhagirath of the 
Congress Movement in Orissa started a weekly, ‘The Samaj’ in 1919 from Puri. 
Immediately it ventilated the views, the sorrows and pains of the poor people, thereby 
inviting constant threats from the establishment. With a state like Orissa where flood, 
drought, rain, etc. were regular features and Gopabandhu with his associates was always 
available to air the grievances of the victims, a paper was necessary to serve his purpose. 
After almost a decade the establishment had been shifted to Cuttack and it was turned 
into a daily newspaper in 1930 two years after the death of Utkalmani Pandit Gopabandhu 
Das. The Samaj was managed with the selfless efforts of some of his intimate associates 
like Radhanath Rath and Pandit Lingaraj Mishra, as editors making it the largest daily 
of the state exceeding a circulation figure of two lakhs. The management of ‘Sama, has 
been given to Lok Sewak Mandal of Lala Lajput Rai as per the Will of Gopabandhu. 
Keeping the society in mind it gives importance to regional news and establishes itself 
as the people’s paper. 
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Dr Harekrishna Mehtab, a stalwart in Politics, started a weekly ‘The Prajatantra’ 
from Balasore in 1923. As he was directly involved in the Freedom Movement and other 
state activities as a true Congress worker, this weekly also served as the mouthpiece of 
the Freedom Movement from the beginning. After seven years it was converted to a daily 
but could not sustain its publication for a very long time due to the demand for his time 
in the freedom struggle and the pressure tactics of British government. But it was again 
revived on the 8 August 1947 this time by creating a stir in the field of culture in the state. 
Apart from giving news and views, the Prajatantra created pages for specific readers like 
children, women, sports, cinema, literature, etc. Technical improvements in newspaper 
printing entered in Prajatantra with time. Dr. Mehtab though politically very active however 
associated himself fully with the paper which was involved with almost in all the fields in 
the life, culture, literature of Orissa. After two years he published a literary monthly 
‘Jhankar (1949), creating a literary forum. Now this magazine is treated as the most 
prestigious Oriya monthly taking part in all the literary movements of Orissa. Every year 
a congregation of literates was arranged during Mahavisuba Sankranti. Visuba Millan as 
this is known is still serving as a meeting ground of all types of creative people from 
different parts of the state as well as the country. 

With the passing of time Prajatantra Prachar Samiti turned into a cultural umbrella. 
Rather than giving only news it created an opening for different experts, readers, artists, 
performers, etc. Presently the Samiti is publishing a group of magazines catering to the 
needs of all types of readers. ‘ Meena Bazaar was started for children in 1956, ‘ Pratibha’, 
a digest started in 1982 and ‘Saptahiki’ (weekly) started as a supplement in 1985 is 
widely read by the Oriyas. Dr. Mehtab also started an English weekly, ‘Eastern Times’ 
which was turned to a daily and continued for a long time. After a brief break it has again 
been revived by his son Bhatruhari Mehtab who is now the editor of the Prajatantra group 
of journals. Prajatantra grew as a tradition in Orissa spreading its interest to all the 
branches of knowledge. It was taken as the breaking in ground for the political also. The 
serving editors of Prajatantra had taken part in active politics and served in different 
capacities as ministers, governors, MLAs and MPs in the state and the country. Three 
of the editors, Dr. Harekrishna Mehtab, Neelamani Rautrai, Janaki Ballabh Patnaik have 
worked as chief ministers of Orissa after serving as central ministers and governors. 
Chintamani Panigrahi was a central minister and governor for a very long time. Hence, 
Dr. Harekrishna Mehtab was treated as a pillar not only in politics but also in literature 
and culture. 

For the first time Balakrishna Kar, a teacher turned publisher established a 
publishing house in 1930 and apart from various publications he started a weekly 
newspapers, ‘Matrubhum?’ in 1947 on a commercial basis. It was turned into a daily after 
four years. He was a pioneer in many fields of printing, in publishing literary magazines 
and in children’s magazines or publishing novels in a series, compilation of 
encyclopaedia. Similarly, ‘Matrubhum’ was the first Oriya newspaper that was free from 
giving any politically biased news and views. This was also the first paper giving 
photographs with their own block making system. Gourchandra Rout trained from ‘Dainik 
Asha’ was its editor for a long time and continued its editorial policy against all the odds 
and the government’s non-cooperation. Balakrishna’s able son Bichitrananda Kar 
managed the paper for about twenty years. 
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Orissa has a peculiar system of management of papers only by political parties or 
active politicians. Two papers, ‘Deshakatha@’ and ‘Swarajya’, both from Cuttack in 1930, 
Dharmadutta (1933) from Ganjam and ‘Janata’ (1940) from Cuttack appeared as weeklies 
and turned into daily papers for shorter periods each. Daily ‘Deshakatha’ was very active 
during the first coalition ministry in the state in 1937. Pandit Nilakantha Das was given 
the charge of election of the Congress party in Orissa in 1939 in which he obtained a 
grand success. Before that he started a literary monthly ‘Nava Bharat’ and within no time 
a daily ‘Nava Bharat’ saw the light in 1940 and was continued for some years. Ganatantra 
Parishad, a local party created by the erstwhile rulers in Orissa had as their mouth piece, 
‘Ganatantra’, a daily. It was started from Cuttack in 1956 under the editorship of Surendra 
Mohanty, eminent in the field of literature. With time the party merged with the 
Swantantra Party and the name of the paper was changed to ‘Swarajya’. Though the Party 
has declined but the paper is still published from Bhubaneswar. 

In 1960, Biju Patnaik a stalwart in Onissa started a daily with his pet name ‘The 
Kalinga’ in a bigger way from Cuttack. Equipping it with advanced printing technology 
and including many eminent from journalism, the ‘Kalinga’ had separate featurized 
pages for all class of people. It got immediate acceptance from the readers. His 
associate Biren Mitra also started another daily ‘Janashaktt’ after four years from Cuttack 
itself. Both Biju Patnaik and Biren Mitra were the chief ministers for the State and the 
papers were associated with the state administration but could not survive for many 
years. Both the papers ceased publications after the decline of their initiators. When Ms. 
Nandini Satapathy came as the chief minister, she was also responsible for a daily ‘The 
Daritr’ published from the state capital in 1976. Being a literary figure herself, the 
literary side of the paper was taken care of. Presently, the newspaper is managed by her 
capable son, Tathagat Satapathy. Both news and views, literatures and features have 
made this paper popular with the readers. Pradyumna Bala, a veteran Congressman 
started a weekly ‘Pragatiwad?’ in the early seventies from Cuttack. Subsequently shifted 
to Bhubaneswar, it was turned to a daily covering both news and literatures. Another daily 
‘The Dinalipt has appeared from Bhubaneswar taking a smaller share of readers with it. 

Saumya Ranjan Patnaik, a young lecturer with a dynamic and progressive mind 
established ‘Eastern Media Limited’ in Bhubaneswar and started a daily ‘Sambad in 
1984 with all the advanced amenities. Sambad with a new look, gave the taste of a 
complete newspaper. It also achieved innovativeness, due to the infusion of young 
professional journalists with a better pay package. Probably Sambad was the first 
newspaper to start with multi editions simultaneously from different places with weekend 
supplements. It was followed by the English daily ‘Sun Times’ after four years. Shni 
Patnaik’s association with an industrial and political family got the paper due patronage 
for such a cause. Gradually, he also started two monthlies, one for short stories, ‘ Katha’ 
and the second for cinema, ‘Cine Sambad’. His participation in active politics though gave 
a lot of benefits to this paper immediately but was detrimental in the long run. He could 
not continue the pace but Sambad had its own readership throughout the state. It is 
presently published from Bhubaneswar, Rourkela, Sambalpur and Berhampur. Saumya 
Ranjan himself is now handling both the papers in an able manner. 

The 1990s saw a great boom in newspaper publication in Orissa. The capital 


Bhubaneswar has the maximum share with more than 25 dailies to its credit. Shri 
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Basant Kumar Biswal, a veteran Congress leader and one time Deputy Chief Minister of 
Orissa started a daily named ‘Samaya’ with editorship by a retired high ranking railway 
officer and litterateur Satakadi Hota from Bhubaneswar. Now Orissa has at least two 
daily newspapers from each of the district headquarters, spreading the readership to a 
larger area. Puri has ‘Kurukshetra’ and ‘Muktimandap’. Sambalpur had five dailies apart 
from Sambad and Samaj, Prajatantra has its edition with a changed name ‘Hirakhand’. 
‘Agnishikha’ and ‘Dainik Koshal are two other papers released exclusively from this 
place. ‘Dainik Asha’ was revived in Berhampur and still draws the attention as the local 
mouthpiece. Balesore was also not back in the run giving three dailies as ‘Rastra Deepa’, 
‘Ajikalt and ‘Dhwani Pratidhwani Rourkela though an industrial city is catering to four 
dailies namely, ‘Sambad, ‘Kurukshetra’, ‘Kalinga Bharat? and ‘Aneka Suchana’ Presently, 
Orissa has over 75 dailies published from different places throughout the state. 

English newspapers have a poor tradition in Orissa in that there are plenty to arrive 
but none to survive depending on their readership. Utkal Gourab Madhusudan Das made 
the first attempt with the first English weekly, ‘Orissa Patriot’ in 1888 for a year, then ‘ The 
Oriya’ was started after two decades to project the hopes and aspirations of Oriyas 
before colonial elites. ‘Ganjam News’ was published from Berhampur in 1896 and ‘Star of 
Utkal from Cuttack after thirteen years. In 1926, two such English weeklies, ‘Adventure 
from Balasore and ‘Young Utkal from Cuttack and again after four years ‘East Coast 
from Berhampur were published. All these weeklies were edited by veteran freedom 
fighters like Nandakishore Das, Bhubananda Das and Pandit Godavarish Mishra under 
the patronship of Dr. Harekrishna Mehtab, Sashibhusan Rath, etc. Even Oriya papers 
like ‘Dainik Asha’ (19928), ‘Prajatantra’ (1930) and Sambad (1984) have their English 
organs like ‘New Orissa’ (1933), ‘Eastern Times’ (1947) and ‘Sun Times’ (1988), 
respectively but not a single paper could reach a full and successful growth. Single 
English dailies from Orissa to mention are ‘News of the World from Cuttack and 'Onissa 
Times’ from Bhubaneswar though these are in a poor form. They have only local coverage 
with limited circulations. However, some national newspapers like ‘Asian Age’, ‘New 
Indian Express’ and ‘Times of India’ have started their local editions, thereby reaching to 
the interiors with Orissa news. In the early 1960s the ‘Amnt Bazaar Patrika’ also started 
such a venture to publish from Cuttack with a view to reach the Oriya people but had to 
cease their publication due to huge financial loss. 

Orissa was never a successful field for newspaper publication. It was treated as a 
poor state. The earlier newspapers were published in the Letter Press using a hand 
composed system. Only the local happenings were documented, not covering news trom 
the national and international level. Due to a poor communication system, the newspapers 
did not reach on time to far off places. Even newspapers published in Cuttack took three 
days to reach places in Koraput, Kalahandi and Phulbani. Even the literacy rate was not 
very high. Because of the backwardness in industry and commerce, the industrial houses 
were not very interested in the publicaiton of newspapers in this state. Hence the 
political leadership in this is for their own benefits and journalism was still treated as a 
work of missionary zeal. News was always reaching earlier by other means like radio 
rather than by newspapers. 

Professionalism in newspaper publishing underwent a revolutionary change towards 
the eighties. Gradually, with development in printing technology and improvements in 
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the communication systems the earlier situation has changed. With the progress of 
education and the increase of literacy, the circulation of papers has also increased. 
Within two decades, the circulations of some of the dailies have even crossed lakhs. 
Presentlv, there are over 75 daily newspapers published from different places. 

Orissa is still taken as a backward state in which a population of 36.71 millions 
(3.57% of the country) has a literacy rate of 63.61 percent (against national 65.38 
percent). Till 1960 the combined circulation of the three dailies from Cuttack was less 
than 20,000. It has shown a sharp rise with time. In 1982, there were 271 papers which 
included 11 dailies, 33 weeklies and 31 fortnightly and 139 monthlies. During the nineties 
only the dailies increased to 34 from various parts of the states. In 2000, the total 
number of newspapers was 868, out of which 714 were in Oriya; within this the number 
of dailies were 76, weeklies 157, fortnightly 86, monthlies 276. Orissa was the largest 
publishing state of 683 Oriya papers followed by West Bengal (13), Delhi (10), Andhra 
Pradesh and Pondicheny (three each), Tamilnadu (I). With so many papers to its 
credit, only 97 have furnished their circulation data. Eight Oriya dailies have circulations 
of over one lakh each. Among the dailies, Dharitri leads the circulation with 1,45,142, 
weeklies, Prajatantra Saptahiki with 1,10,214 and among the monthlies, Sucharita with 
49,750. But during this period, the circulation of Oriya papers was decreased by 10.5 
percent from 33,77,344 (1999) to 33,41,715 (2000). 


VARIETIES OF MAGAZINES 


In the early days, papers were published with the patriotic purpose of achieving 
immediate goals like an integration of Oriya speaking areas and development of the 
Oriya language. Hence these publications contain both news and creative writings. 
Papers like ‘Utkal Dipika’ (1866), ‘Sambad Vahika’ (1868), ‘Sambalpur Haitesin?’ (1889) 
‘Saptahik Asha’ (1923) have adopted this dual role. Thereafter, the boundaries between 
news or literature in magazines gradually became defined and the weeklies turned to 
dailies taking news as their priorities. Monthly magazines started taking interest in 
literatures as a priority. Apart from literature, the field of specialization in magazines 
expanded to cover religion, education, health, sports, cinema, business, etc. Separate 
magazines are also published for children, women, farmer, labourers taking their 
specific problems to create interest among the targets. 

In the literary field there is a long tradition. Utkal Sahitya (1897) created a strong 
niche among literary wniters. It was followed by some notable magazine like the Utkal 
Madhupa (1900), Mukura (1905), Pradeep (1917), Sahakara (1919), Baruni (1925), Prachi 
(1928), Naveen (1928), Bhanja Pradipa (1932), Bhanja Prabha (1932), Nababharat (1934), 
Adhunik (1936), Dagara (1937), Aarati (1940), Sankha (1945), etc. They have created 
lasting effects on Oriya readers apart from participating in a gradual development of the 
literature. They gave birth to writers who could enrich their mother tongue in the course 
of time. With the publication of Jhankar (1949), the literary world saw a new hope. The 
next fifty years saw newer experiments with new magazines like Diganta (1950), Prabhati 
(1954), Meher Pradip (1955), Navajivan (1956), Konark (1958), Navapatra (1962), 
Samukhya (1963), Mausumi (1961), Jeebanaranga (1966), Navaraga (1968), Manas (1972), 
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Istahar (1975), Panchajanya (1980), Gokarnika (1983), Satadru (1985), Akhyapada (1985), 
etc. These are only a few examples that had created a lasting impression on the minds 
of the readers, then gradually faded. Calcutta was a safe place for the publication of 
Oriya magazines with lakhs of Oriya readers. The very culture of publication has been 
transported to Orissa from Bengal. Though over hundred such unsuccessful attempts 
were made during this period but very few magazines could be remembered such as 
Orissa (1922), Asantakali (1950), Navajuga (1950), Yugabharati (1952), Agrani (1958), 
Samabesha (1958), Kalpana (1962), Janasathi (1964), Taranga (1968), Navarabi (1970), 
Pratibeshi (1976), the last still serving the readers. Taking only one genre in literature for 
example the novel, poetry, story, essay or criticism for separate magazines has also 
been tried in Oriya for quite some time. Here also, Balkrishan Kar started a monthly 
‘Bharat’ (1931) with stories and novels for a decade followed by similar magazines, 
‘Jana Sahitya’ (1954). This was repeated by magazines like ‘Malaya’, ‘Masik Detective’, 
‘Romancha’, etc. each giving one or more new novels with different taste every month. 
Taking only short stories, magazines like ‘Galpa’ (1970), ‘Galpajhara’ (1977), ‘Katha’ 
(1990), while for only poetry magazines like ‘Kavita’, ‘Srujani’ can be taken as the 
example. Prachi (1928), Konark (1958), Sahitya Samachar (1967), Pragyan (1975), Istahar 
(1975), Mulyayan (1976) are only a few to be mentioned, out of many magazines 
published for only literary criticism. 

During 1893, a unique literary controversy was given birth by two magazines, 
namely ‘Indradhanu' and ‘Bijool? though for a short period. It had created an unpleasant 
debate between the Ancients and the Moderns with Kavisamrat Upendra Banja taking 
one side and Kavibar Radhanath, the other. It all started with a series of six articles on 
“Upendra Bhanja” by Lala Ramnarayan Ray in Utkal Prabha during 1891 where he 
severely criticized the kavyas of the Kavisamrat. To this counters were published in Utkal 
Dipika and again Sambalpur Hiteisini supporting Lala’s view. Ultimately, this literary 
battle found place in the above two magazines both getting a boost from the news 
papers, respectively. Both the magazines though created a bad literary atmosphere, it 
still paved way for literary criticism. Godavarisha Mahapatra took the field of humour 
and satire in his newly edited monthly, ‘Niyankhunta’ released in 1938 from Berhampur 
and continued for next two and a half decades till his death from Cuttack. Godavarisha 
wrote single-handedly on topics, criticizing the loopholes in administration, evils in the 
society, plagiarism in literature and all such ills to be unveiled before the common 
people. Then his son-in-law, Kishore Chandra Misra tried to keep the flame alive but 
lacked the earlier sharpness. Similar steps were taken by Kantakavi Laxmikant 
Mahapatra in his humorous magazine ‘Dagar (1937). Dagar was responsible for creating 
an atmosphere of humour in the Oriya language and developed this branch of literature 
over the next five decades. After Kantakavi’s death in 1952, Dr. Ramachandra Misra 
(Faturananda) handled the magazine with the same touch. Both Kantakavi and 
Faturananda were humorists in their own right with stories, novels, parodies, etc. to their 
credit. Other such attempts include Satakatha (1939), Tentulichhata (1953), Dabanala 
(1955), Jaunlibeta (1956), Achalapatra (1972), etc. to see untimely death. Durmukha 
(1970), edited by Achyutananda Kar is still on the news stand with a lot of readers. 

Religion was another area that drew more and more readers. The first three 
magazines in Oriya were started by the missionaries to spread the gospel of Jesus. 
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Bhaktakavi Madhusudan edited a religious magazine, ‘Dharma Bodhint’ from Balasore in 
1974. Then the trend continued with similar attempts from different religious groups 
covering different readers. Other magazines on Christianity include Aguani (18792), 
Tarakatrayee (1883), Taraka (1884), Prabhati Tara (1896). Similarly, when the Bramho 
Samaj of Raja Rammohan Rai entered the state, the organizers also started their 
regular publication. Some of them were Utkala Shubhankari (1869), Dharma Bodhini 
(1874), Sevak (1883), Sanskaraka (1984), Navavidhan (1884), Navasambad (1886), Asha 
(1889), Brahmo (1892), etc. The philosophy of Brahmo Samaj could not attract much 
support. It was popular only with the elites, mostly Bengalis located in urban areas. 

Mainstream Hindus in general were not much interested in the readership of any 
such magazine at that time. They took it for granted that no body could touch their 
religion. However, different small new branches or groups emerging out from Hinduism 
have started their smaller magazines which never used to survive for a longer period. 
The Gaudia Vaishnavas started publishing a quarterly ‘ Bhagabata Bhaktipradayini (1873) 
from Cuttack, next year Purushottama Chandrika (1874) from Puri. Purushottama Patrika 
(1882) from the same place. In 1885, a monthly Hari-bhakti Pradayini and a year after 
Samyabadi appeared from Cuttack. Nilachal Samachar (1903) started giving information 
about temples, maths from Puri and Sanatan Dharma (1906) was on general religion 
published from Sambalpur. Monthly, Gyan Prachar (1921) and Paramarthi (1932) were 
mostly covering the Chaitanya Philosophy. After that towards the fifties, the philosophy 
of Yogi Aurobindo was popularized and published in a bigger way with periodicals like 
Satya Shri (1965) and Satsang. Thakur Ankulchandra'’s philosophy published in magazines 
like Urjana (1966) followed by another magazine Anand Viplav. During the last fifty 
vears, innumerable magazines and periodicals appeared in Oriya for various beliefs and 
tradition and were widely circulated among devotees. Ashram Jyoti (1967) from Gurukul 
Baidik Ashram, Rourkela; Sarnath (1968) from Karamla Math, Cuttack; Vaidik Sanksriti 
Sudha from Rourkla; Yuga Nirman Yojana from Gayatri Ashram, Mathura; Dharma Dharna 
from Nigamanand Ashram, Cuttack are a very few. Similarly from Puri, the abode of 
Lord Jagannatha, magazines like Nirmaly (1982), Mahaprabhu (1985), Sri Mandira (1984) 
are also published covering the philosophy and cult of Shri Jagannatha. 

Cinema was very popular with the people. Hence attempts to publish cine magazine 
was common in almost all the language. In Oriya also the number of magazines on 
cinema are published from various places though for short periods. Cine Odisa (1951) 
from Berhampur, Chitralekha (1952) from Cuttack, Chitarpun (1958) from Bombay and 
Jay (1977) from Calcutta were widely accepted in the state. During this period other 
publications likes ‘Indradhanu', ‘Chalachitrajagat', ‘Cinema Jivanaranga’, ‘Cine Sambad, 
‘Film Duniya’, etc. have also appeared and disappeared after some time. 

Digests like ‘Readers’ Digest’ and ‘Bhavan’s Journal in English have also been tried 
in Oniya. Paurusha (1967) edited by a seasoned editor, J.B. Pattnaik, was circulated for 
about twenty five years before its extinction. Then other popular digests like Alok (1969), 
followed by Pratibha (1984), etc. were born getting wider readership. A well-planned 
feature monthly ‘Sachitra Vijaya’ started by Manoj Das from Chennai is now published 
from Bhubaneswar, getting wide popularity. 
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Children form a major part of the readership and they need special attention in 
their publications. In Oriya Children’s magazines were given priority also. The first Oriya 
children's magazine ‘Prabhat’ appeared in 1909 followed by ‘Panchamruta’ (1914). 
Balakrishna Kar started a magazine ‘Janhamamu’ (Chandamama) in 1934 giving impetus 
to a systematic movement in children's literature. Lots of writers were encouraged to 
write especially for children later to shine like Udayanath Sarangi, Krishna Chandra 
Kar, Upendra Tripathi, etc. Keeping the requirements and child psychology in mind, a 
teacher Shri Kar put all the inputs in the form of stories, poems, science, knowledge, etc. 
in his magazine. Birakishore Das, a freedom fighter, entered the field with his popular 
monthly ‘Mo Desha’ in 1947 from Cuttack created a stir on its first arrival. It was alive for 
about five years then again to be revived after by Ram Prasad Mohanty, for about three 
years. In 1951, an experienced teacher Ramkrishna Nanda started “Sansar’ which was 
widely read by school students due to its enriching knowledge. After 3 years another 
freedom fighter Vinod Kanungo while compiling his Encyclopaedia ‘Gyanamandal in 
Oriya, also published a short-lived monthly “Sishu Sampada” (1954). 

1956 saw launch of two successful magazines in the field, ‘Meena Bazar by 
Prajatantra Prachar Samiti from Cuttack and ‘Janhamamu’ by Chandamama Publication 
from Madras. Both the magazines reach the children being still available on the stands. 
Next year Godavarisha Mahapatra, a leading humorist put his efforts for children, with 
his ‘Tuan-Tuin’ (1957). Another similar illustrative and innovation monthly was ‘Mana 
Paban’ (1963). Both the magazines were widely appreciated by the children. A leading 
poet, Shri Anant Pattanik was responsible for another multicoloured magazine; 
“Sisulekha” (1971) under the patronage of government. Many more such attempts have 
been seen in Orissa giving rise to a long list of children’s magazines during last half a 
century; over hundreds in numbers, some are better in quality but many are not up to 
mark with one thing in common, they are short lived. There are publications in plenty in 
quantity but at the cost of the quality. 

Requirements of women are also not neglected in the printing of magazines. Apart 
from special pages for women in various newspapers, Sucharita (1975) is one such 
magazine which is still commercially viable and widely read by not only women but also 
equally by males. ‘Jaga Nari’ (1962), Sarala (1973), Shri Lekha (1976), etc. are some 
other attempts. Utkal Prasanga (1943) and Orissa Review (1944) are two magazines that 
disseminate information on activities of the government. 

Science is also given space in various magazines along with other items. But an 
exclusive science magazine was started by Vigyan Prachar Samiti in 1974 namely, 
‘Vigyan Prabaha’. As this magazines was taken over by private publishers, then they 
started their own magazine, called “Vigyanaloka” Similarly, health was another subject 
on which magazines were published in plenty but were not able to survive. Chikitsa 
Swastya (1928), Swastya Sadan (1953), etc. are among a few in an exhaustive list. 

The magazine industry in the state is still not a commercial proposition. It is very 
difficult to keep track of the name, the number or even to prepare the list. However. 
some of the magazines are still very dear to the Oriya readers. Publication of magazines 
is still a hobby in Orissa. With a little money in hand, anybody can launch a magazine 
without much preparation, taking any subject under the sky, only to survive for a short 
period. Magazines or newspapers have to satisfy the readers, pay regularly to press, not 
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even getting payment from the agents, after that also to face the ire of the authorities for 
any objectionable writing. At times they have to seize the publication. It was told when 
]J.A. Hicky published the first newspapers, “Bengal Gazette’ (1780) in India, the then 
Governor General Warren Hastings got angry and tortured him in such a way that he had 
to cease the publication. Even after 43 years when “Bengal Journal” (1823) was published 
by William Twang he had to face exile. In a similar incident, Pearymohon Acharya had 
to lose his job from the Cuttack Collectorate and to stop the publication of his weekly 
‘Utkal Putra’ (1873) for publishing a newstory “Prayer of a Shoe” criticizing the bad 
condition of the roads in Cuttack. Even during emergency, Chintamani Mishra had to 
stop his literary monthly ‘Navajiban’ in protesting against the censor. 

Despite all odds and an amateurish status, the magazine publication in Orissa is 
still encouraging. New magazines are born, and perish; still editors and organizers have 
not been disheartened. New experiments are carried out in different branches making 
the magazines reader friendly. Various steps are taken to attract the subscribers, new 
technologies of print are adopted to get a better circulation and even writers are awarded 
with a hope to see a longer life in the course of time 


PRESENT SCENARIO 


In the early days of publication of weeklies and monthlies, Vyasakavi Fakirmohan 
Senapati, the father of modern Oriya prose, once confessed that two to three magazines 
with which he was associated had hardly 40 to 50 regular subscribers, paying their 
subscriptions regularly. Almost after a century and a half publishing has seen a lot of 
changes on the technical side and quality of content, so also the position of subscription 
has seen a sea change. Now at least advertisements are available from the government 
and private or business houses, and readers have started purchasing magazines. The 
number of subscribers increased to a certain extent but magazines publication in this 
state 1s still not in a comfortable position. Commenting on the scenario of Oriya literary 
magazines, the editorial of ‘Jeevanranga’ (1983) commented: 


Presently many magazines, monthly, bimonthly and quarterly are published from 
different district Headquarters covering on various subjects. They are regularly 
irregular in their frequency. Publishing a magazine is still an amateur’s work in 
Orissa. Without any planning, the organisers jump to this field. Lacking proper 
objectivity, not considering their commercial viability when they start such 
publications, it could run only for 5 to 6 issues. Then the enthusiasm dies down and 
the magazine faces an untimely death. Taking only one side strongly can never give 
a good magazine. Only money or a good flow of contributions cannot be taken as 
a good passport for an excellent magazine in any language. The main objective of 
any magazine should be to give importance to the taste of reader. 


During the last 150 years over a thousand magazines saw the light of day; reached 
the readers, even stirred the literary sphere. But many of them had to die down because 
of managerial problems. 
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Such a large number of newspapers and magazines reaching the stand, really 
throws open a competition. Various steps in conforming to national newspapers have 
been adopted by local newspapers as also to attract the attention of the readers. Apart 
from good printing, better paper, illustrative presentation, they started giving 
international and national news with more investigations and reviews. Prajatantra was the 
first paper to start special pages for specific readers like children, women and a literary 
supplement at the weekend. This type of experimentation was extended to various new 
branches like psychology, health, science, entertainment, business while creating a 
separate page for youth, farmers, labourers, etc. This trend was also immediately 
marked by the readers and help in the increase of circulation. The newspapers then 
started giving weekly pullouts in magazine form covering all varieties of knowledge 
including literature. 

The newspapers in Orissa still depend on the government for their major share of 
advertisements. These limitations create a hindrance in their natural growth. In an age 
of information explosion, this old medium is still facing a funding crunch. When national 
papers are trying to cut their production costs to reach a wider audience, many of the 
local papers are still trying to survive. Greater specialization, wider coverage and 
localized news are the order of the day which has caused more and more satellite 
editions, localized editions, supplements, pullouts, photo features, tabloid forms, etc. 
Even sports, market, gossips, cinema, etc. have gained more popularity with the readers. 
New steps are adopted for aggressive marketing and to catch the readers with incentives, 
cheaper prices and free distribution of newspapers with such competitions at the national 
level. But Oriya papers are still struggling to overcome their problem. Leaving a few 
papers like Samaj, Prajatantra, Sambad, Dharitri, most of the papers have only limited 
circulations with localized readers. However, new avenues for getting finance from the 
advertisements have increased in Orissa. Business houses are more interested in 
capturing the village markets giving scope to the newspapers to grow in a better way. 
Though newspapers in Orissa have been given industry status in 1974 but still they are 
yet to exploit the full potential. 

Journalism started as social work in this state and both newspapers and journalists 
have participated in almost all the patriotic and developmental activities of the country. 
So that newspapers were published by the patriotic social workers or reformers. 
Journalists who started their career with such papers gave a boost to the working of the 
state and the general development. Hence, they have had to earn from other sources and 
contribute to a successful printing of newspaper, with an intention of national service. For 
a long time the newspapers found it difficult to give a proper remuneration to the 
journalists. There was a general lack of professionalism also. So that efficient persons 
were not interested in this field. Only dropouts, left outs or even part-timers from nearest 
schools and colleges were engaged to feed the newspaper. 

After it was declared as an industry, a gradual improvement was observed in this 
profession. Good, educated young people joined taking journalism as their career, thereby 
getting a good name for their newspapers. Journalism was started as a Department in 
Berhampur University in 1970 to train professionals. Almost after two decades, the 
Indian Institute of Mass Communication also established its branch at Dhenkanal to 
train the journalists in a better way. All these led to professionalism in the field of 
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journalism in the state. But all the papers do not pay their journalists and editorial staff 
adequately to lead a respectful life. The implementation of labour laws and application 
of various wage board reports caused a lot of problems in newspaper management. 
Publishing newspapers in a systematic manner, paying proper salary, adequate provident 
fund, insurance, etc. are not always taken care of by the newspaper houses. Adopting 
unfair means to get the paper published in time is accepted as an escape. It has its 
adverse effects on the lifestyle of the people working, thereby encouraging them to adopt 
other ways for making an improper income, getting a bad name for the profession. 

On review, it can be seen that the first fifty years (1849-1897) saw the arrival of the 
press and the beginning of the weeklies for patriotism without news and literature 
margin, second fifty years (1898-1950) can be taken as a more mature stage separating 
both news and literature, the commencement of separate dailies, growth and 
experimentation in papers, the third while fifty years (1951-2000) witnessed the 
disintegration and advancement in press, papers and magazines with stiff competitions. 
Finally, the press has created an atmosphere of a free mind given enlightenment, 
exposed the people to self confidence. At least it could take them out from their small 
cocoon to throw them out to a vast sky. 


ORIYA FILMS 


Art in any form developed more quickly and effectively when it come to the hands of the 
Oriyas. With the invention of talkies mankind could access a very effective medium that 
reached the people. On 3 May 1913, the release of first Hindi film, Raja Harischandra 
took place in India. This silent picture was produced by D.G. Phalke with only four reels. 
It took another twelve years to get a silent Bengali film ‘Jama: Sasti’ in Bengal and a little 
over two decades for the Oriya film ‘Sita Bibaha. Late Mohan Sunder Goswami produced 
this silent picture in 1934. But due to the absence of any regular theatre it was shown by 
touring parties in different parts of the state. Within a short period the Oriya film ‘Sita 
Bibaha’ was first shown in Puri by Laxmi Cinema Hall in 28 April 1936. This was a 
mythological film taking its story from the Ramayana. A singer had to describe the 
incident from the wings each time it was shown. Oriyas had to wait for the next fifteen 
vears to see the full-fledged Oriya film ‘Lalit@’ in 1949. Next year, a milestone in Oriya 
film, Shri Jagannatha was released creating enthusiasm and generating a lot of earnings 
throughout the state. The story was about worship of Lord Jagannatha in Puri by transfer 
of the God from the Sabar tribals to the Arya Hindus. The film was produced by M/s. 
Rupa Bharti Limited on a co-operative basis. Though they got a huge profit and planned 
to make some more films but they could not get any success ultimately. 

In 1951, a fast paced social film ‘Roles Two Eight’ was released by Ratikant Padhi 
of Balasore after Lalita. The same year another social film “Sapta Sajy@” and after two 
years “Aamangan Jhia” were released. ‘Kedar Gouri’, another legendary love story was 
produced as the next successful Oriya film in 1954. The next six years saw the production 
of five films, out of which three films were appreciated by the audiences. ‘Shree Lokanath’ 
produced in 1960 bagged the best ‘Regional Film Award’ at the national level. The next 
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decade saw lot of good experimentation giving at least two films per annum on an 
average. It was a mixture of mythological and social films, giving an impetus to the Oriya 
cinema. Producers in Orissa were encouraged to take risks in releasing Oriya films. In 
1962, two Oriya films “Laxmi” and “Nuabowu” on the same story were produced while next 
year seven Oriya films were released. Then though slowly but steadily, Oriya films saw 
a constant growth and by the next decade 61 pictures came at a stretch. After increasing 
to 126 number of films then saw a decline in the next decade of 2000 dwindling to 118. 
From 1934 to 1948 there was only one silent film whereas during the period (1949 to 
1955) seven Oriya films were released. Next decade (1956 to 1966) a marginal increase 
of 20 films can be treated as the formation phase. Next decade (1967 to 1976) saw a 
considerable development both in number and content with 40 films in number. During 
this period romanticism was the main theme. After that a sudden increase in the 
production of Oriya films has been marked. A gradual upheaval was marked in 
technicality. Black and white turned to colour, more and more new faces are discovered 
but somehow quality has been sacrificed at the cost of quantity. 

In 1963 a popular stage play, “Manikajodi” when filmed, created a stir with the 
audiences. Based on the torture of a daughter due to a conflict between two zamindar 
families, this successful film became an eye-opener for other producers. Then there was 
a rush in selecting novels and stage plays for Oriya films in a row. Next year, Babulal 
Joshi with M/s Chayabani Pratisthan took up a widely popular novel, ‘Amada Bata’ and 
practically broke all the earlier records in production, music and getting the maximum 
income. Encouraged with the success he continued with his attempts taking novels like 
Abhinetri, Matiramanisha, Adinamegha, etc. Subsequently. In 1965, two successful novels, 
“Abhinetri” by Kanhucharan Mohanty and “Mallajanha” of Upendrakishore Das were 
filmed. Within a year again three classics, two novels “Kaa” by Kanhucharan Mohanty 
and “Matira Manisha” by Kalindicharan Panigrahi and a stage play “Bhai Bhauja” by 
Ramchandra Mishra reached the people with success. Mrinal Sen of international repute 
directed the film ‘ Matira Manisha’ in an experimental way and got awarded in a national 
forum. During this decade about five successful stage plays and six novels were presented 
as films whereas in next two decades 15 such stage plays and 11 novels were popularly 
received by the people. Because of their acceptability due to the local context and 
written in the novel form or as drama they became popular as films also. In most of the 
cases, playwright Gopal Chotrai from All India Radio adopted the novels for the screen 
as he was doing this successfully for radio. 

Colour came to Oriya films partially in the film “Samaya” in the year, 1974. However, 
just after two years the complete colour film ‘Gapa Helebi Sata’ (1976) saw the screen. 
Till now Oriya films were mostly produced in the nearby city Calcutta and Bengali 
directors, technicians, etc. were dominating in the field. Now Oriya producers set their 
sights on film city Bombay or Madras, thereby getting a change in technical quality. 
“Samay” (1974) was probably the first Oriya film produced from Bombay. This was the 
time even South Indian producers started contributing to Oriya film by remaking their 
original South Indian films which caused an immediate increase in quantity but was 
responsible for a decline in quality. Because of the earlier stories and sets and the 
subsidy they were getting for their production, such films were costing less but because 
of their distance from Oriya life, most of these films did not get appreciation. 
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joumalism in the state. But all the papers do not pay their journalists and editorial staff 
adequately to lead a respectful life. The implementation of labour laws and application 
of various wage board reports caused a lot of problems in newspaper management. 
Publishing newspapers in a systematic manner, paying proper salary, adequate provident 
fund, insurance, etc. are not always taken care of by the newspaper houses. Adopting 
unfair means to get the paper published in time is accepted as an escape. It has its 
adverse effects on the lifestyle of the people working, thereby encouraging them to adopt 
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this silent picture in 1934. But due to the absence of any regular theatre it was shown by 
touring parties in different parts of the state. Within a short period the Oriya film ‘Sita 
Bibaha’ was first shown in Puri by Laxmi Cinema Hall in 28 April 1936. This was a 
mythological film taking its story from the Ramayana. A singer had to describe the 
incident from the wings each time it was shown. Oriyas had to wait for the next fifteen 
years to see the full-fledged Oriya film ‘Lalit@’ in 1949. Next year, a milestone in Oriya 
film, Shri Jagannatha was released creating enthusiasm and generating a lot of earnings 
throughout the state. The story was about worship of Lord Jagannatha in Puri by transfer 
of the God from the Sabar tribals to the Arya Hindus. The film was produced by M/s. 
Rupa Bharti Limited on a co-operative basis. Though they got a huge profit and planned 
to make some more films but they could not get any success ultimately. 

In 1951, a fast paced social film ‘Roles Two Eight was released by Ratikant Padhi 
of Balasore after Lalita. The same year another social film “Sapta Sajya” and after two 
years “Aamangan Jhia” were released. ‘Kedar Gouri’, another legendary love story was 
produced as the next successful Oriya film in 1954. The next six years saw the production 
of five films, out of which three films were appreciated by the audiences. ‘ Shree Lokanath’ 
produced in 1960 bagged the best ‘Regional Film Award’ at the national level. The next 
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decade saw lot of good experimentation giving at least two films per annum on an 
average. It was a mixture of mythological and social films, giving an impetus to the Oriya 
cinema. Producers in Orissa were encouraged to take risks in releasing Oriya films. In 
1962, two Oriya films “Laxmi” and “Nuabou” on the same story were produced while next 
year seven Oriya films were released. Then though slowly but steadily, Oriya films saw 
a constant growth and by the next decade 61 pictures came at a stretch. After increasing 
to 126 number of films then saw a decline in the next decade of 2000 dwindling to 118. 
From 1934 to 1948 there was only one silent film whereas during the period (1949 to 
1955) seven Oriya films were released. Next decade (1956 to 1966) a marginal increase 
of 20 films can be treated as the formation phase. Next decade (1967 to 1976) saw a 
considerable development both in number and content with 40 films in number. During 
this period romanticism was the main theme. After that a sudden increase in the 
production of Oriya films has been marked. A gradual upheaval was marked in 
technicality. Black and white turned to colour, more and more new faces are discovered 
but somehow quality has been sacrificed at the cost of quantity. 

In 1963 a popular stage play, “Manikajodi” when filmed, created a stir with the 
audiences. Based on the torture of a daughter due to a conflict between two zamindar 
families, this successful film became an eye-opener for other producers. Then there was 
a rush in selecting novels and stage plays for Oriya films in a row. Next year, Babulal 
Joshi with M/s Chayabani Pratisthan took up a widely popular novel, ‘Amada Bata’ and 
practically broke all the earlier records in production, music and getting the maximum 
income. Encouraged with the success he continued with his attempts taking novels like 
Abhinetri, Matiramanisha, Adinamegha, etc. Subsequently. In 1965, two successful novels, 
“Abhinetri” by Kanhucharan Mohanty and “Mallajanha” of Upendrakishore Das were 
filmed. Within a year again three classics, two novels “Kaa” by Kanhucharan Mohanty 
and “Matira Manisha” by Kalindicharan Panigrahi and a stage play “Bhai Bhauja” by 
Ramchandra Mishra reached the people with success. Mrinal Sen of international repute 
directed the film ‘Matira Manisha’ in an experimental way and got awarded in a national 
forum. During this decade about five successful stage plays and six novels were presented 
as films whereas in next two decades 15 such stage plays and 11 novels were popularly 
received by the people. Because of their acceptability due to the local context and 
written in the novel form or as drama they became popular as films also. In most of the 
cases, playwright Gopal Chotrai from All India Radio adopted the novels for the screen 
as he was doing this successfully for radio. 

Colour came to Oriya films partially in the film “Samaya” in the year, 1974. However, 
just after two years the complete colour film ‘Gapa Helebi Sata’ (1976) saw the screen. 
Till now Oriya films were mostly produced in the nearby city Calcutta and Bengali 
directors, technicians, etc. were dominating in the field. Now Oriya producers set their 
sights on film city Bombay or Madras, thereby getting a change in technical quality. 
“Samay” (1974) was probably the first Oriya film produced from Bombay. This was the 
time even South Indian producers started contributing to Oriya film by remaking their 
original South Indian films which caused an immediate increase in quantity but was 
responsible for a decline in quality. Because of the earlier stories and sets and the 
subsidy they were getting for their production, such films were costing less but because 
of their distance from Oriya life, most of these films did not get appreciation. 
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The Orissa Film Development Corporation (OFDC) was set up in 1976 and started 
giving soft loans and some subsidies for the production of films. A studio was also 
established in the state within five years with a colour laboratory clearing the way for an 
easy production. More and more Oriya producers tried their hands at making Oriya 
films. Many successful novels like “Tunda Baida” (Kanhu Charan), “Badhi Nirupama” 
(Bibhuti Patnayak), “Chhamana Atha Guntha” (Fakirmohan), “Kanaklata” (Nandakishore 
Bal), etc. are also only a few examples in such an effort. In the earlier part, director's 
like Kalyan Gupta, Prabhat Mukherjee, Prafull Sengupta, Amar Ganguli, etc. were 
directing Oriya films from Calcutta. Nitai Palit became the first Oriya director to put his 
hand to Oriya films. After that Sarada Nayak, Byomakesha Tripathi, Gopal Ghosh, 
Basant Nayak, Biplab Raichoudhary, Prashant Nanda, Govind Tej, Sadhu Meher, 
Mohmad Mohsin, Sisir Mishra, etc. entered the field of the film successfully. Some of 
the south Indian directors like R.H.D. Rao, Bhimeswar Rao, M.S.K. Reddy, A. Sanjay, 
etc. contributed a lot to Oniya films after 1977. The entry of Man Mohan Mahapatra with 
his film, ‘Sita Rat? in 1984 took him to the National arena getting regular awards for him 
for a long period. 

Oriya films were initially depending on the theatre artists from various theatre 
groups available in the state. The first film ‘Sita Bibaha’ was taken up by Mohan Sunder 
Goswami from the artists of his Rasa Party. Then by 1948, three commercial stages were 
working only in Cuttack and provided plenty of artists for the filmS5. Samuel Sahu (Babi), 
Priyanath Mishra (Pira), Master Maniya, Manimala, Laxmi, Byomakesha, Lila Dulali, 
Mena, Pandey, Teema, etc. are some of he stage artists who performed in the bulk of the 
Oriya films in different characters. However, Lokanath (later Governor of Assam) with 
Rama both from elite family acted as the hero and heroine of Lalita in 1949. With Gloria 
(Shri Jagannath), Chapala (later Chandana), Gouraprasad, Sarat Pujan, Dhira Biswal, 
Sukhlata, Minati, etc. emerged as the main artists in the sixties in different films. Later 
Akhay, Jharana, Urbasi, Geeta, Sujata, Prashant, Mahasweta, Tripura Sriram, Bijay 
Mohanty, etc. have shown their talents after 1964. With new films, newer faces were 
discovered but their stay in the field was very short. However, Uttam, Ajit, Mihir, 
Aparajita, Tandra, etc. could establish their position for a long time. Dukhiram, 
Netranada, Nari, Samalendu, Jjayee, etc. could add to the list of stock of characters 
taking the Oriya films further for their sincere contribution and talented performance in 
Oriya films established a standing at the national level also. 

Music direction in the Oriya film was also very much appreciated with directors 
like Balakrisna Das, Bhubneswar Misra, Akhay Mohanty and many new but young talented 
artists. Some of the producers like Surendra Kumar Das (Roopabharati Ltd.), 
Krishnachandra Tripathi (Utkal Chhayabani Pratistan), Dhira Biswal (Panchasakha 
Pictures), Babulal Joshi (Chhayabani Pratistan), Gopal Ghosh (Roopraag Ltd.) Parvati 
Ghosh and Gour Ghosh sacrificed a great deal for the cause of Oriya film. 

Oriyas have contributed considerably to Hindi films also. Mrinal Sen produced his 
film “Mrigaya” basing it on the Oriya short story ‘Sikar of Bhagabati Charan Panigrarhi. 
Oriya producer Sitakant Mishra'’s film ‘Sodh’ got the National Film Award in 1981. The 
Oriya film ‘Sesasraban’ was reproduced by Prashant Nanda as ‘Naiyaa’ and appreciated. 
‘Bhigi Palke’ is another film that was produced from Orissa with director Sisir Mishra. 
Oriya films apart from getting awards for best regional films starting with ‘Shri Lokanath’ 
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(1960) also bagged various other Awards in different fields. Pramod Pati was the first 
producer awarded for his Documentary Film in the International Arena. Nirad Mahapatra 
with his film ‘Maya Mrigaya’ got the national recognition. Sadhu Meher received the Best 
Actor's Award for his role in the Hindi Film ‘Ankur? A.K. Bir was awarded twice as 
cameraman for the films ‘27 Down’ and ‘Gharonda’ Apart from Nirad Mahapatra, 
directors like Ghanashyam Mahapatra, Manmohan Mahapatra also received National 
Awards. The Oriya film ‘Indradhanura Chaat’ (1996) was recognized internationally by 
receiving Grand Prix Prize. Thus talented directors, producers, artists, technicians have 
set their foot prints not only on the National Canvas for their films in Oriya or Hindi but 
also outside in a big way. Sadhu Meher also got wide appreciation for his children’s film 
‘Babula’. 

During the first 45 years only 75 pictures could be produced whereas the next 10 
years added more than 115 films to this list of Oriya films. In the early stage patriotic 
Oniyas involved themselves in their film making whereas the later stage saw commercial 
production. With the formation of the Orissa Films Development Corporation various 
steps have been taken to develop Oriya films. Apart from giving subsidies and easy 
loans for making films, facilities are also provided to establish new cinema halls. So the 
number of halls increased from 117 (1979) to 274 (1989) within those years. However 
with the emerging electronic media, VCR, cables, the making of Oriya films saw a 
steady decline and a gradual closure of cinema halls. 


DEVELOPMENT OF RADIO 


Radio came to India through amateurs on an experimental basis in 1923. After three 
years it was commercially exploited first in Bombay and then in Calcutta, within a 
month. But the attempt was not successful. Finally, the government took charge of 
broadcasting under public pressure in 1930. The operation was extended to Madras and 
Delhi within six years. After that All India Radio took shape and took up the programming 
in a systematic manner. With the beginning of Second World War, government wanted 
a mouth piece and no other medium was as suitable as radio. Immediately anti-War 
propaganda was taken up in various languages and Oriya got a share of 5 to 30 minutes 
in All India Radio, Calcutta. The programme was targeted to Orniyas working in the tea- 
gardens of Assam, Burma, and Singapore along with the locals. It had a small 
listenership in Orissa also. Artists used to visit Calcutta for performing songs, plays and 
discussions for a paltry fee. 

With Independence in 1947, the government needed a medium with mass reach. 
All India Radio played a positive role at this juncture and government decided to start 
small pilot radio stations in different state headquarters. Under this scheme, a one KW 
radio station was established at Cuttack and started broadcasting from the 28 January, 
1948. This was a long felt need of the Oriyas which changed the face of the entire state 
in due course. 

The arrival of radio in Cuttack town created a stir throughout the state. The first 
ten years of Oriya broadcasting from a distant place like Calcutta had some listening 
experience in Orissa. The original broadcasting was planned to counter the Nazis during 
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the Second World War and Calcutta was still listened to with interest by the Oriyas in 
Orissa. There were Oriyas and artists participating in the production of programmes in 
Calcutta which was a training ground for future Oriya broadcasting from Cuttack. The 
first radio station got some knowledgeable and experienced workers, artists and 
participants. 

Orissa was the first state that showed the way to this country in its unification by 
way of state mergers. Twenty-six princely states, out of over more than five hundred 
states of India got merged with Orissa because of the sincere efforts of Dr. Harekrishna 
Mehtab, the then premier of the state. Hence, Sardar Patel, then the Home Minister so 
also the Minister of Information and Broadcasting liked Dr. Mehtab. Their good relations 
could bring radio station broadcasting early to this state. By that time the agitation by 
the Oriya elites was also almost ripe hence, finally, success came. Like other stations it 
also started broadcasting music, news, drama, talks and features, etc. Specific 
programmes for children, women and rural folk also got the immediate attention of 
target listeners with information and entertainment of their choice. 

It took ten years to see a full-fledged programme in Oriya broadcast by radio. The 
transferred programme software found its originality and creativity in the hands of local 
talent with lot of experimentation. As such the culture and literature of the state have 
very few parallels in the country. At this point of time, the power of the transmitter has 
been elevated to 20 KW increasing the listening area to a larger part of this state. 

Radio reached the local rural areas in the early stage with community sets provided 
by the government. Radio sets were expensive, bigger in size consuming large size cells. 
They were mostly kept in drawing rooms as showpieces to be listed to in groups from 
nearby areas. Transistor revolution made the set portable, cheaper and with least 
expenses, reaching the common people. The programme content has shown 
improvements not only in quantity but also on quality, making them more friendly to the 
people even of the lower strata. Artists, talkers, participants flocked towards this medium 
taking it as a status symbol. The programmers, the announcers and the presenters are 
treated as the heroes in this society. A new radio literature was also born. 

During this period the government thought of expanding this network. Two more 20 
KW radio stations were established in Orissa, one in Sambalpur in 1963 and the second 
was in Jevpore, a year later. They covered the western part and the southern part of the 
state, respectively. In the first instance they were relaying Cuttack station with only a 90 
minutes programme per day. The one KW Old transmitter originally broadcasting for 
Cuttack was used for the Vivid Bharti Station opened in Cuttack as an alternative service 
in 1962. 

The power of the capital station in Cuttack has been increased to 100 KW covering 
a still larger area. To cover the hilly areas of Kalahandi district, a powerful two hundred 
KW station was established in 1993 at Bhawanipatna. In the meantime, the transmitter 
at Jeypore has been increased to one Megawatt and a support of 50 KW S-wave 
transmitter has been provided also. Gradually, low power medium wave and FM 
transmitters have been provided in different places like Keonjhar, Baripada, Berhampur, 
Bolangir, Rourekela, Puri and Joronda. They are established to provide local listening for 
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nearby listeners. Two more low power stations at Soro and Angul are also expected any 
time in the state. So also, one FM station giving a better broadcast now operates from 
Cuttack. The entire State of Orissa is now covered by regional broadcasts from these 
four stations, with local community broadcasts from eight stations and entertainment 
programmers from two stations, covering almost cent percent of the state. 

Radio became known in Orissa for two things, time and language. From the first 
day Oriyas started accepting the radio as their intimate friend, philosopher and guide. 
Radio created a direct impact at various levels on the people but with the advent of 
television in the state, radio lost some percentage of the listeners mostly in urban areas 
but it still has a considerable percentage of committed listeners both in rural and urban 
areas. 

More recently, radio has been given to private hands and four such private stations 
only for entertainment are supposed to be established, two in Cuttack and one each in 
Bhubaneswar and Rourkela. Two more educational stations by IGNOU are also expected 
to come up at Bhubaneswar and Cuttack. So the listenership would be divided among 
different radio stations for different purposes but the impact of the services rendered by 
All India Radio in Orissa cannot be ignored. 


SIGHT ADDED TO VOICE 


Television came to India in 1959 as a donation. A commercial company came with the 
advance equipments to show the development of television at an exhibition held in 
Delhi. Before leaving India they donated all the equipments to the government. A local 
television service started using these equipments as the base as a part of All India 
Radio. Within a short span of time, various services were added to television for the 
betterment of the people surrounding Delhi. In the early stage, the main objective of this 
service was only to project and participate in the developmental process of the country. 
Hence apart from news, progress on agriculture, health and education along with some 
entertainment formed the menu of the local doordarshan. After a decade, the service 
was extended to Bombay then to other metros. 

The entry of television to Orissa was also through a donation. India got an hour's 
time in an American satellite with an experiment known as SITE. The Doordarshan 
programme was broadcast from 15 August 1975 during this time. Twenty-five hundred 
villages over six states namely, Madhya Pradesh, Bihar, Rajasthan, Karnataka, Andhra 
Pradesh and Orissa got the benefit of the programme for a complete year through 
community TV sets. In Orissa also, only four tribal districts namely, Sambalpur, 
Sundergarh, Dhenkanal and Phulbani received the programme for half-an-hour daily for 
a year. A programme production unit was started at Cuttack to prepare various 
motivational programmes for the betterment of the people in 1973. By 1976, Doordarsan 
was separated from All India Radio to take up the development in India in a more 
systematic way. 

When the SITE experiment was wound up the demand for full time television 
broadcast was put forth. Hence, the first television centre in Orissa was started in 
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Sambalpur in May 1978. Though the programmes were broadcast from Sambalpur but 
they were produced at Cuttack. So as usual there was a level of dissatisfaction among 
the interested audiences. Gradually, some portion of the recordings were also carried 
out from western Orissa. 

By 1980, colour television gained importance and India's entry into the satellite 
revolution and the launch of Asiad took this country to a massive expansion of 
Doordarshan. During this Orissa got its fulltime low power television centre established 
in Bhubaneswar on 16 November 1982. Gradually, smaller stations were also established 
in different parts of the state. All of them were relaying Hindi programmes from Delhi 
Doordashan. After three years, a high power transmitter was established in Cuttack 
taking Doordarshan’s programme to a larger area. With almost a decade's experience, 
the programme content saw an improvement in their quality. Good quality plays, music, 
magazines, discussions, serials were also added to the rather boring purposeful 
programmes in Orissa. Local talent was involved leading to maturity with the time. After 
two years, Oriya programmes were added on 16 November 1987 and regional news was 
also given from July 1988. In September all the available stations in Orissa were linked 
together to telecast Oriya programmes simultaneously. 

Gradually, the Doordarshan programmes became categorized into National, 
Regional and Metro programmes along with news in Hindi and English. All the regional 
languages including Oriya have been covered for news. Magazine programmes on culture, 
sports, science and news are also carried out. Further, music, plays and senals, dance 
and films are also broadcast. Programmes on education, health, agriculture, family 
welfare, environment and other national problems are also accommodated in 
entertainment form to make the people conscious about their country and its 
development. Orissa also got its share of development in time. 

Today, Orissa has over 70 Doordarshan outlets with high power, low power, very low 
power and transposure. It has thrown a close net over the state having a coverage in 
population of eighty two percent and an aerial of seventy five percent. Even a poor 
villager in the remotest part of the state is exposed to Doordarshan Programmes. 
Presently, Oriya programmes are also available over Doordarshan DD-6 making it 
possible for Oniya’s outside to see it through antenna or cable. Commercials have also 
been introduced from 8 September 1994, with Oriya programmes. As such Doordarshan 
in Onissa celebrated its Silver Jubilee serving the people in a sincere way. 

The satellite revolution saw cables started invading the homes in Orissa in an 
aggressive way. Local cable operators offered the entire private channels included CNN 
and BBC for a part payment. An Oriya Cable network, OTV started radiating its quality 
programme in a commercial way. Like any other private channels they have a separate 
cable channel available to interested audiences. Enadu Television (ETV) also serves the 
Oriya people with its separate channel. Now practically all the Television channels both 
government and private have their access available in Orissa either in Oriya or in other 
Indian language. 

The late nineties saw Oriyas access computers and the Internet connections. Many 
websites, both government and private have also been developed by Oriya people. With 
time some are retained while many faded. The people of this state got a taste of all types 
of electronic media over time. This exposure influenced the life and culture of the region 
considerably. 
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IMPARTING INFORMATION 


Imparting information is the basic responsibility of the media. Newspapers are the first 
messenger to open the windows to the world and make the people conscious of the 
surroundings. Magazines expand their creative horizon apart from giving entertainment. 

With the arrival of the press in other areas, Orissa was also introduced to cheaper 
information and mass education. Orissa got its second press at a crucial time (1868) 
when the Oriyas were oppressed by foreigners and they faced also harassment by the 
people from the neighbouring states due to their official positions. They had no medium 
to present their grievances to the authorities. At this juncture, ‘Utkal Dipika’ and ‘Utkal 
Printing Press’ came to the rescue. Elites could find a forum to debate and discuss their 
issues, problems among their own people. Utkal Dipika became a symbol and Gourisankar 
Ray, a pillar of Oriya identity. Seeing its success, the press was established and papers 
were also started in different places of Orissa. At least their woeful stories, atrocities on 
them and the incidences of moral degradation could reach the higher authorities to 
some extent. 

Orissa was disintegrated and poor with a low percentage of literacy and a shortage 
of food grains. Nature was also equally harsh to this state, thrusting with regularity the 
natural calamities like famine, flood and drought. These natural calamities were followed 
by severe epidemics thereby forcing these people to migrate to nearby areas. For the 
first time the story of the suffering of the people due to the great famine, drought and 
flood could reach the colonial government. After the famine of 1966 (Na'nka) the 
repentance of the authorities lead to a positive solution to the problems. The 
backwardness of the state invited a greater involvement of the newspapers. Post famine 
improvements in the communication system and development of English education with 
the establishment of schools, publication of textbooks and improvement of library were 
taken up by the British government. The newspapers published from various places also 
voiced these issues and determined to achieve the goal of development. They succeeded 
in their attempts. The people became conscious of their problems and of the ways to 
achieve their rights. It could ultimately lead to the integration of areas of Oriya speaking 
people to a separate state. 

Newspapers could fill up this still, but are out of the reach of illiterates, blinds and 
the poor. Radio could fill this gap and started percolating to the mass at the speed of 
sound. Further at times when roads are blocked by flood water, flashes or draught, 
electricity fails, telephone lines are broken; the only media to reach the people is the 
radio. People in radio work overnight to communicate both ways. Similarly, during riots 
or accidents, radio and then television took up the responsibility of bridging the gap 
between victims and their family. Radio was utilized for disseminating information of 
various kinds and also to spread education and entertainment. News, views, reviews are 
some of the main items in this media. With the inauguration of the radio station at 
Cuttack, Oriya news was broadcast both from Delhi and Cuttack. Listeners in remote 
villages could get their share of information even before newspapers reach them. This 
service is still available free of cost for the common mass. Doordarshan also followed 
suit but here the major hurdle is electricity, which is scarce in remote villages. 
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Apart from Partition, India faced three major wars like “Chinese Aggression 
(1962), Pakistan War (1965) and Bangladesh War (1971). During all these emergencies, 
all media faithfully motivated the people by encouraging them to contribute their means 
for saving their motherland. Writers started writing plays, songs, leaders appealed the 
countrymen and people came forward to participate. Hence the role of media cannot be 
ignored in spreading awareness to the people. 


PARTICIPATION IN DEVELOPMENT 


Media is not directly responsible for the developmental process but does act as a 
catalyst. Newspapers were the only means to reach the people in the pre-independence 
period whereas radio arrived in the post-Independence era. 

The freedom struggle was covered by the newspapers which highlighted the 
movement of the patriots, the flow of the struggle, the day-to-day happenings. The press 
in Orissa also covered this apart from the Gadajat Andolan (movement) in Orissa and 
ultimately the merger of princely states. In reality, the merger of princely states, initiated 
in Orissa thereby leading a way for united India because of the discussions in the press. 

At the time of Independence, radio was the only medium available with the 
government to be used in different developmental fields for rapid progress. Integrated 
community development was taken up by the new government associating the villagers in 
the field of agriculture, co-operation, health, sanitation. All India Radio, Cuttack put out 
a special composite programme for the villagers (Gaan Gahali Pain) broadcasting all 
types of topics needed for the rural upliftment. Stock characters like ‘Mausa’, ‘Mangul? 
were very popular sharing their life experience with the rural folk of Orissa. After 1965, 
the same programme was converted to the “The Farm and Home” programme giving 
more scientific information on farming, diary, poultry, etc. 

Population explosion was another subject regarding which All India Radio made its 
listeners aware of the problem. It initially advocated family planning and then gradually 
turned the coverage to general health topics, diseases and their prevention, child and 
mother-care ultimately focussing on the problem from an overall holistic approach on 
family welfare. 

In the field of education, radio and television have given their best in reaching even 
the lowest strata of people during the post-Independence period. Educational 
programmes were made for each and every target audience catering to both formal and 
informal, universities and schools, for teachers and students. Even adults and 
professionals were targeted in these broadcasts. 

With the new state of Orissa coming into being in 1936, many problems cropped up 
in various quarters. People could think and try to rediscover themselves through their 
age old tradition. Sport remained a neglected field but was taken up by the press, which 
paved the way for construction of the first stadium in Cuttack, the Barabati Stadium, the 
largest in Asia. This stadium could offer to host for multiple sports activities and 
development of stadia took place throughout the state. It was encouraged not only by the 
government but also by other agencies. Radio also furthered this cause. Sports are made 
more popular because of media coverage. For a running commentary by the radio and 
television gave the listeners an opportunity to listen and enjoy the game. 

Oriyas have been informed, educated and entertained by the media with their 
programmes. 
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CONTRIBUTION TO LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 


Modern Oriya literature also benefitted from coverage by the newspapers and magazines. 
Dr. Natabar Samantrai, a noted authority on Oriya literature commented, “It can be 
unquestionably told that the enthusiasm created by the newspapers in the heart of the 
youths was responsible for the publication of numerous magazines which ultimately 
helped in making a strong foundation for the development of modern Oriya literature” 
The writers were provided a forum to publish their work which reached the readers and 
was widely discussed. This was responsible for putting the writers in their proper place, 
as also the literature in an all-India perspective. Press also helped in creating a scientific 
temper in their mind. 

Similarly, the language of the state was disturbed during 1968 due to the political 
turmoil. With the press in a smaller way work for the development and betterment of the 
language could be done. It inspired the people in fighting the Bengali Babu’s attempt to 
replace the Oriya language by Bengali. Oriyas could express their problems through this 
newly-available forum. The educated Bengalis got enlightenment by exposure to outer 
world. The Oriya elites were awakened to fight for their language and for a separate 
Oriya speaking state. The colonial rulers and the leaders of freedom movement 
recognized this. Dr. Srinibas Mishra, a literary critic rightly observed, “Establishment 
of printing press in Orissa, management of newspapers, conducting of debates and 
cultural function and creation of literature was possible due to the concerted efforts of 
elite middle class. These four pillars are interrelated and responsible for development 
of Oriya literature and Orissa state” 

When Akashvani started broadcasting in Oriya, it became a standard for two 
things, i.e. time and language. People compared their watch with radio for time. They 
followed the trend of the language used in radio. Whatever radio was broadcasting, was 
taken. as ideal. The gradual changes in Oriya language can not be measured but any 
sensitive man can see the evolutionary growth of this language with the broadcast of 
different formats. 

With the development of language, literature also had seen a growth. Radio's 
contribution to Oriya literature can not also be ignored though this has not ben delineated 
in a systematic manner. Probably radio was the first medium to pay the author for his 
creative pursuits. This led writers to contribute in a regular manner. We can take the 
example of Surendra Mohanty, Akhil Mohan Pattnaik, Pranbandhu Kar, Rajkishore Ray 
and host of others who had written their best short stories for radio. Pandit Nilakanth 
Das, Dr. Artaballab Mohanty, Karunakar Kar, etc. wrote many talks for the radio which 
were acclaimed as good pieces of literature. The most authentic book, “Onya Sahityara 
Krama Parinama” was the result of Pandit Das’ talks delivered mostly at All India Radio. 
Cuttack. Thousands of stories, poems, essays, travelogues, plays, etc. saw their first light 
of day in the voice of their creator on radio then being published. 

Another field where radio contributed extensively is that of children's literature. 
From the beginning All India Radio Cuttack had a children’s programme, followed by 
school broadcast programmes. This was continued in Sambalpur and Jeypore and later 
by Doordarshan also. Lakhs of pieces covering all branches of knowledge were created 
by Oriya broadcast writers with most being published later in book form enriching 
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children's literature. Today, the treasury of Oriya literature available for children are 
mostly the contributions of radio to a larger extent. 

Hence, the development of Oriya languages and the literature got a fresh boost 
because of the electronic media. 


CONTRIBUTION TO THE CULTURE 


With the arrival of the press the rich cultural tradition of Orissa its art, architecture, 
drama, craft, etc. could also get exposure and momentum for their development. Today, 
the saris of Sambalpur, filigree of Cuttack, stone carvings of Puri, appliqués of Pipili, 
bronze utensils of Dhenkanal, etc. crossed the boundary of the state and the country 
moving globally. It was because of the sustained efforts of the press; even places like 
Konark, Puri, Bhubneshwar, etc. got exposure worldwide. Critics could assign Konark 
Temple as the eighth wonder of the world. 

With the entry of the media, society witnessed a revolution in culture. The changes 
are mostly observed in the fields of drama, music, fairs and festivals, etc. When radio 
was introduced in Orissa, cinema was in a nascent stage with only one mythological 
Oriya movie. The locals were watching the films of other languages. 

Radio brought in a new wave in culture. It started broadcasting music, drama, 
talks, features and news, thereby giving a good exposure to the outside world in a better 
way. Changes were gradually seen more prominently in the performing arts and literature. 
The imagination of creative artists, writers and musicians witnessed a further refinement. 


CHANGES IN STAGE AND DRAMA 


Theatre movement and the establishment of a proscenium stage were possible due to 
the emergence of newspapers in the state. Plays were written and enacted on the stage 
with western influence which entered through Bengal and this was another notable 
achievement. Utkal Dipika started reporting the staging of plays in an extensive manner 
from the first day itself. Dance and music of the state though rich in tradition but were 
poor because of poor publicity. When proper presentations were made both the dances, 
Odissi and Chhow made their mark in the international arena. Even the folk forms like 
Dasakathia, Pala, Jatra, Prahllada Nataka, etc. are known outside with respect. Today, 
Orissa can find its place among the culturally rich and Oriyas see themselves second to 
none in their rich cultural tradition. 

Because of this in 1948, at least two theatres were actively staging daily plays only 
in Cuttack. Radio did not have to search for troops to broadcast drama. Immediately 
popular stage plays were being broadcast. Gradually, the artists were selected; plays 
were written and produced for radio. The first play broadcast on the inaugural function 
of Cuttack Station was originally a stage play ‘Nasta Needa’. A lot of writers ventured in 
to experiment with this newly arrived medium. It has its own limitations, time constraint 
and visual absence. So the plays are to be short and dialogues are to be mostly 
descriptive. Writers took up the challenge and a new series of short plays known as one- 
act plays were developed. Famous playwrights like Dr. Kalicharan Pattnaik and Late 
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Ashwini Kumar Ghosh and experienced dramatists like Gopal Chhotray, Bhanja Kishore 
Pattnaik, Ram Chandra Mishra and story writers like Pranabandhu Kar, Parsuram 
Pattnaik, Surendra Mohanty, etc. tried their hand at this new branch of drama. They 
were followed by Manoranjan Das, Narasingh Mohapatra, Samuel Nayak and a host of 
other young writers. After broadcast, these short plays were also enacted in schools and 
colleges and then published. Today, the entire set of one-act plays available in Oriya 
literature has mostly been broadcast by radio. 

That apart many of the plays written for radio were also converted to full-fledged 
drama and successfully staged at various places. Dramatists like Suren Mohanty, 
Narasingh Mohapatra, Dasarathi Prasad Das, Himanshu Bhusan Sabat, etc. wrote their 
plays in this radio tradition. Hence electronic media contributed a considerable number 
of plays to the stage so also to the literature. 

Suren Mohanty took part in planning radio plays extensively. Apart from penning 
many social and mythological plays he wrote some excellent historical plays like ‘Mangal 
Pandey’ ‘Wali’ ‘Sahajada Firozshah’, etc. He started experimentation with some series of 
plays taking different writers. It is said that he was holding detailed discussions with 
fresh scripts writers in planning such series. This type of the serialization continued for 
about three years with three to seven plays in each series, covering incidents and 
characters from mythology, history, society, animals, etc. This new experiment created 
a lot of interest in the listeners. Some of the plays like ‘Baula’, ‘Nastaurbast’, 
‘Sagaramanthan’ are still treated as gems in dramatic literatures. 

Dramatist Gopal Chhotray joined the radio with some stage experiences. His entry 
to radio not only saw many new experiments in the field of serials, adaptations, operas 
but a lot of innovations were also observed on stage, cinema, TV, records, etc. for the 
next four decades. He dedicated all his time in writing plays for radio catering to 
different tastes. His humorous plays which took characters from next door got instant 
popularity. With his vast experience he started a senial ‘Purapurni Panbanka’ based on a 
middle class urban family, namely Gobardhan Babunka Panivara. In this, he presented the 
day-to-day problems that occur in a family from time to time. Suren Mohanty, another 
veteran, was in the lead and the serial continued for over two years. Then two more 
serials were created in the same series and three serials were completed dealing with 
situations from doctor’s clinic, police station, etc. After this successful experimentation, 
the serial play became a regular in the radio menu. Both old and new dramatists wrote 
many such serials for radio and many of them were repeated on Doordarshan also. 
Some of those serials were published later to enrich literature. 

Adaptations of classics for the listeners are another contribution made by the 
media. Many of the excellent classics in Oriya literature had not reached common 
people for various reasons. Radio made a unique presentation by dramatizing the classics 
to bridge the gap. Oriya novels like “Mala Janha”, “Amadabata”, “Ka”, “Paraja’, “Jhanja", 
“Matira Manisha”, “Amavasyara Chandra”, “Jagyasent”, “Devadas:”, etc. are only a few 
successful examples. Because of their popularity many of them were adapted for stage 
and used in films. This got similar appreciation and bagged national awards also. 

_Jatra or Opera, a neglected form of folk play was rejuvenated bv their broadcast on 
radio. Though, the common villagers enjoyed these folk plays in huge numbers, but the 
elite looked down at it. Writers like Ganakabi Baisnaba Pani and Balakrushna Mohantv 
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were even outcast by the society because of their involvement in opera. Chhotray adapted 
and broadcast “Rang Sabha” and was an instant hit. Opera then became a permanent 
item in radio getting appreciation from both the intellectuals and the villagers. By this 
yeoman service, Chhotray not only gained appreciation and awards but brought back the 
opera writers into the mainstream. He also encouraged others to adopt and write new 
operas. After the success on radio these operas were utilized by Doordarshan, film, 
records, cassettes and reached remote villages in Orissa. Gopal Chhotaray also wrote 
original operas and got the Sahitya Academy Award. The epitome of his experimentation 
in this field is the opera “Shrimati Samarjani” which was adopted from Fakir Mohan'’s 
short story ‘Patent Medicine’ This unique piece got him the National Award from 
Akashvani with appreciation from both listeners and press alike. It was staged and then 
adopted for Doordarshan and again used in cinema also. 

Desia Nata, another obscure form of opera mostly acted in south Orissa, i.e. Ganjam 
and Koraput, was also broadcast by All India Radio, Jeypore. Radio revived this almost 
extinct art just like opera. Nowadays “Desia Nata” is also popularly used by all forms of 
electronic media to reach the common people. 

Staging absurd and experimental Oriya plays is another experimentation first 
made in All India Radio. Eminent playwright Manoranjan Das is a direct product of 
radio that created a trend in experimental plays in Orissa. His earliest experimental 
“Bana Hansi” is a collection of three such radio plays broadcast from Cuttack at various 
times. This experimentation on stage immediately attracted the elite audience, thereby 
bringing a complete change in traditional stage practice. His psychological play “Katha 
Ghoda” was also first utilized on radio, then it was taken to stage with some added folk 
format. The new trend he created on stage served as an attraction for newer dramatists 
like Ramesh Chandra Panigrahi, Bijay Mishra, Bishwajeet Das, Ratnakar Chaini, 
Jadunath Das Mohanpatra and many others. For his trend setting approach Shri 
Manoranjan Das was awarded both at the national and state level. 

Radio acted as a bridge for Oriyas to get them a taste of the plays of other 
languages through its national programmes. Every month since 1956, radio broadcasts 
translations of one of the language plays in Hindi and then its version in other languages 
from respective stations. During the last four and half decades about thirty Oriya plays 
have also been translated and broadcast in Hindi and in other Indian languages from 
almost all the stations of All India Radio. Oriya plays like “Konark”, “Kanchi Kaven’, 
“Aparajita”, “Tata Niranjana”, “Ashara Nama Devayani”, etc. were made accessible to 
listeners outside the state. 

Radio has thus made a direct and fruitful contribution to Oriya drama and stage by 
means of changes for the betterment of plays, experimentation on stage, and 
advancement of the dramatic literature. The experiments that are carried out in radio 
are followed in other branches of electronic media thereby making radio a forerunner. 


MUSIC AND DANCE 


Orissa has a rich tradition of music and dance. In the old days, these forms were 
patronized by kings and zaimmindars. With the abolition of feudal states and zamindari, 
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the performing musicians and dancers started decaying. Radio came to their rescue and 
gave them a new lease of life. 

Oriya music such as Bhajans, Champus, Odisis, etc., were popular. Oriya poets 
like Upendra Bhanja, Baldev Rath, Banamali, Gopal Krishna have enriched the Oriya 
literature with numerous rich lyrics. Cuttack station worked as a platform for 
broadcasting these songs. Popular singers like Nimaicharan Harichandan, Appanna 
Panigrahi, Balakrushna Das, Trupti Devi, etc., were remembered by the people for 
providing entertainment. Sixty percent of the total time was consumed by music 
programme, so radio created a demand for artists in the state. Artists created and 
graded by the radio were utilized by stage, cinema, television, records and then cassettes 
were recorded in the times to come. 

Lyrics were also written to fulfil the requirement of radio. Many of the songs 
broadcast by radio even two to three decades ago are still alive in the minds of Oriyas. 
“Nadira Nama Alasa Kanya”, “Bayasara Krushna Chuda”, “Sabari Challere Dhire Dhire” sung 
by Akhay Mohanty; “Sunder Diselo” by Late Bina Devi, “Kotha Bhoga Khia” by Bhikari Bala; 
“Tandra Baula” by Sikander Alam; “Mote Milanta Ki Eka Udanta Thalia” by Prafulla Kar 
are just few examples from thousands of such popular songs. While writing the lyrics, the 
lyricist has used hundreds of ideas, played with thousands of works, and experimented 
with many more tunes. Apart from creating a group of lyricists like, Loknath Pattnaik, 
Jibanananda Pani, Parthosarthi Mohanpatra, Shivaprasad Das, Narayan Singh, Akhoy 
Mohanty, Narasing Mohanpatra, radio created a separate branch of Oriya literature for 
which the Sahitya Academ:i started giving annual awards. 

Sambalpuri songs, now popular at the national level, were first used on a large 
scale by radio. The music was used locally. All India Radio, Cuttack started broadcasting 
Sambalpuri songs followed by Sambalpur. Their potential was recognized by 
Doordarshan, cinema and record companies. Some tunes were so popular that many 
Hindi music directors also used them in their movies. 

Orissa was equally rich in its folk tradition forms like Pala, Daskathia, Dandandta, 
Chhaunacha, Kirtan. These folk forms got considerable time on radio and were equally 
accepted by the listeners. In due course, Doordarshan also used them so that the folk 
form developed in a better way and widely known in other parts. 

Odissi, presently a widely acclaimed classical form of dance famous throughout 
the world was also popularized by radio to some extent and Doordarshan to a larger 
extent. Radio did not create this dance, nor was it responsible for its performances on 
the stage but in taking it from one place to other definitely radio had a role to play. 

For a long time royal patronage gave music a limited space to grow but with 
development of electronic media, it has reached equally to larger society and spread 
over larger areas. 


FAIR AND FESTIVALS 


Media especially electronic, also directly helped in spreading the celebrations of festivals 
to greater areas. Radio was just broadcasting the oral part of the festival whereas after 
Doordarshan, the people could see “Rath Yatra” of Puri, “Durgapuja at Cuttack” or 
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were even outcast by the society because of their involvement in opera. Chhotray adapted 
and broadcast “Rang Sabha” and was an instant hit. Opera then became a permanent 
item in radio getting appreciation from both the intellectuals and the villagers. By this 
yeoman service, Chhotray not only gained appreciation and awards but brought back the 
opera writers into the mainstream. He also encouraged others to adopt and write new 
operas. After the success on radio these operas were utilized by Doordarshan, film, 
records, cassettes and reached remote villages in Orissa. Gopal Chhotaray also wrote 
original operas and got the Sahitya Academy Award. The epitome of his experimentation 
in this field is the opera “Shrimati Samarjani” which was adopted from Fakir Mohan'’s 
short story ‘Patent Medicine’ This unique piece got him the National Award from 
Akashvani with appreciation from both listeners and press alike. It was staged and then 
adopted for Doordarshan and again used in cinema also. 

Desia Nata, another obscure form of opera mostly acted in south Orissa, i.e. Ganjam 
and Koraput, was also broadcast by All India Radio, Jeypore. Radio revived this almost 
extinct art just like opera. Nowadays “Desia Nata” is also popularly used by all forms of 
electronic media to reach the common people. 

Staging absurd and experimental Oriya plays is another experimentation first 
made in All India Radio. Eminent playwright Manoranjan Das is a direct product of 
radio that created a trend in experimental plays in Orissa. His earliest experimental 
“Bana Hanst” is a collection of three such radio plays broadcast from Cuttack at various 
times. This experimentation on stage immediately attracted the elite audience, thereby 
bringing a complete change in traditional stage practice. His psychological play “Katha 
Ghoda” was also first utilized on radio, then it was taken to stage with some added folk 
format. The new trend he created on stage served as an attraction for newer dramatists 
like Ramesh Chandra Panigrahi, Bijay Mishra, Bishwajeet Das, Ratnakar Chaini, 
Jadunath Das Mohanpatra and many others. For his trend setting approach Shri 
Manoranjan Das was awarded both at the national and state level. 

Radio acted as a bridge for Oriyas to get them a taste of the plays of other 
languages through its national programmes. Every month since 1956, radio broadcasts 
translations of one of the language plays in Hindi and then its version in other languages 
from respective stations. During the last four and half decades about thirty Oriya plays 
have also been translated and broadcast in Hindi and in other Indian languages from 
almost all the stations of All India Radio. Oriya plays like “Konark”, “Kanchi Kaven”, 
“Aparajita”, “Tata Niranjana”, “Ashara Nama Devayani”, etc. were made accessible to 
listeners outside the state. 

Radio has thus made a direct and fruitful contribution to Oriya drama and stage by 
means of changes for the betterment of plays, experimentation on stage, and 
advancement of the dramatic literature. The experiments that are carried out in radio 
are followed in other branches of electronic media thereby making radio a forerunner. 


MUSIC AND DANCE 


Orissa has a rich tradition of music and dance. In the old days, these forms were 
patronized by kings and zamindars. With the abolition of feudal states and zamindari, 
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the performing musicians and dancers started decaying. Radio came to their rescue and 
gave them a new lease of life. 

Oriya music such as Bhajans, Champus, Odisis, etc., were popular. Oriya poets 
like Upendra Bhanja, Baldev Rath, Banamali, Gopal Krishna have enriched the Oriya 
literature with numerous rich lyrics. Cuttack station worked as a platform for 
broadcasting these songs. Popular singers like Nimaicharan Harichandan, Appanna 
Panigrahi, Balakrushna Das, Trupti Devi, etc., were remembered by the people for 
providing entertainment. Sixty percent of the total time was consumed by music 
programme, so radio created a demand for artists in the state. Artists created and 
graded by the radio were utilized by stage, cinema, television, records and then cassettes 
were recorded in the times to come. 

Lyrics were also written to fulfil the requirement of radio. Many of the songs 
broadcast by radio even two to three decades ago are still alive in the minds of Orivas. 
“Nadira Nama Alasa Kanya”, “Bayasara Krushna Chuda”, “Sabari Challere Dhire Dhire” sung 
by Akhay Mohanty; “Sunder Diselo” by Late Bina Devi, “Kotha Bhoga Khia” by Bhikari Bala; 
“Tandra Baula” by Sikander Alam; “Mote Milanta Ki Eka Udanta Thalia” by Prafulla Kar 
are just few examples from thousands of such popular songs. While writing the lyrics, the 
lyricist has used hundreds of ideas, played with thousands of works, and experimented 
with many more tunes. Apart from creating a group of lyricists like, Loknath Pattnaik, 
Jibanananda Pani, Parthosarthi Mohanpatra, Shivaprasad Das, Narayan Singh, Akhoy 
Mohanty, Narasing Mohanpatra, radio created a separate branch of Oriya literature for 
which the Sahitya Academi started giving annual awards. 

Sambalpuri songs, now popular at the national level, were first used on a large 
scale by radio. The music was used locally. All India Radio, Cuttack started broadcasting 
Sambalpuri songs followed by Sambalpur. Their potential was recognized by 
Doordarshan, cinema and record companies. Some tunes were so popular that many 
Hindi music directors also used them in their movies. 

Orissa was equally rich in its folk tradition forms like Pala, Daskathia, Dandanata, 
Chhaunacha, Kirtan. These folk forms got considerable time on radio and were equally 
accepted by the listeners. In due course, Doordarshan also used them so that the folk 
form developed in a better way and widely known in other parts. 

Odissi, presently a widely acclaimed classical form of dance famous throughout 
the world was also popularized by radio to some extent and Doordarshan to a larger 
extent. Radio did not create this dance, nor was it responsible for its performances on 
the stage but in taking it from one place to other definitely radio had a role to play. 

For a long time royal patronage gave music a limited space to grow but with 
development of electronic media, it has reached equally to larger society and spread 
over larger areas. 


FAIR AND FESTIVALS 


Media especially electronic, also directly helped in spreading the celebrations of festivals 
to greater areas. Radio was just broadcasting the oral part of the festival whereas after 
Doordarshan, the people could see “Rath Yatra” of Puri, “Durgapuja at Cuttack” or 
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“Ganesh Visarjan at Bombay”, “Dassera in Mysore” simultaneously at the time of 
happening on different parts of the country. 

With All India Radio in Cuttack, the running commentary on ‘Puri Rath Yatra’ and 
‘Dawn Programme’ during Durga Puja were started since 1948. ‘Rath Yatra’ attracts 
lakhs of devotees to Puri but radio tried to bridge the gap for crores of devotees who are 
unable to make it. Radio arranges a running commentary broadcast for about seven 
hours on the day of ‘Rath Yatra’ covering the festival, thus giving the listeners a feel of 
the happenings in Puri. Like Bengali ‘Mahisa Mardini’ in Calcutta Station, Cuttack also 
started a ‘Dawn Programme—Shri Durga’ on the occasion of the ‘Durga Puja’ since 
1948. These two regular programmes are accepted by the listeners as their own 
devotional pursuit. 

Oriya festivals like Kumara Purnima, Vishuba Sankrati, Dola Purnima, etc. were 
celebrated locally in small pockets. But radio's involvement in these festivals gave them 
a real extension making it an annual item. 


CONCLUSION 


“Indeed it is doubtful whether this method of disseminating information is as dangerous 
as either the platform or the press. Broadcast matter has not the emotional appeal and 
attendant dangers of speech address to a crowd, while its transitory nature deprives it 
of much of its force on compared with a published pamphlet of a newspaper article.” 
This was the comment expressed by the Government of Bihar and Orissa in a letter on 
5 September 1924 on likely impact of radio. But it was subsequently proved wrong. Radio 
and cinema, television, etc. are accepted intimately by the people and these participated 
in the process of development and growth of the society. 

How can we measure the impact of the media more specifically electronic media? 
No standard scale has been developed to measure such influences. But we have definitely 
seen the effects of media on our society and powers of information on the day-to-day life 
of the country. Orissa was not a singular case; neither Oriyas had ever been reluctant in 
accepting the call of development. From the day of the emergence of broadcasting, they 
have participated with all enthusiasm in the overall growth of the electronic media 
utilizing all its benefits and contributed their best. 

Orivas, in general, are a bit conservative in their attitude and shy in their nature. 
They rarely open up before others unless pushed forward. This introvert behaviour made 
them go unnoticed for a long time. Their exposure to media helped highlight their 
culture without reticence opening them before others. Now they are shining in every field 
wherever available. But still we have to utilize the electronic media with its advance in a 
more aggressive way. 
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CHAPTER 35 


Orissan Culture: Myth and Reality 


Dhaneswar Sahoo 


his paper will make a humble attempt to discuss some sustainable features of a 
culture and then try to embark upon Indian culture and finally dwell on the 
cultural scenario in Orissa. 


‘Culture’ in our common usage appears as an abstract concept as it has no definite 
conceptual boundary. It refers to a complex whole. From the philosophical and moral 
perspectives it refers to the pattern of thought, belief, behaviour, code of conduct, 
custom, value system, world-view, etc. of a socially or geographically identifiable 
population. These traits cumulatively constitute the culture of a distinct people. The 
distinct people denotes a group or collectivity on the basis of race, nationality, religion, 
language or any other distinguishing feature that identifies a social group as distinct 
from other groups. Thus there may be many variations and diversities even within a 
socially identifiable group. For the group or a population may have a distinct identity for 
a particular aspect but variation in other spheres. For Indians make a distinct people on 
the basis of nationality but they are diverse in other spheres like language, religion, race, 
etc. Similarly Christians make a distinct group on the basis of religious inheritance but 
they are different on the issue of nationality, ethnicity, language, etc. There may be 
identity with one universe of discourse but multiplicity when the discourse is different. 
Hence culture connotes multi-dimensionalism even within a group. Of course, there can 
exist a distinct grouping of a cohesive population that has a common bond with regard 
to nationality, religion, language, ethnic composition. Such a group, if there is any, might 
have an unmixed culture. Particularly in the early phase of civilization when there was 
no scope for migration or interaction between distinct groups some homogeneous cultural 
traits might be present with an indigenous group. 

Culture, it appears, is therefore, ever changing and broadening. Further as it is 
multi-dimensional it is difficult to present a comprehensive picture of a culture. For its 
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continuous growth or evolution may not be uniform in every dimension or direction. 
External changes like inventions or exploration in technology, etc. also bring a change in 
life style, moral values or social norms. 

If we take the intellectual and moral ideals to constitute the basic framework of a 
culture, then culture will also not be a fixed concept. For man’s intellectual and moral 
responses have become different in different phases of social evolution. Change in the 
basic sphere opens new perspectives and dimensions. This change may be qualitative or 
progressive, or it can be regressive. There can be a period of progress or decadence of 
a people. Particularly if the intellectual perspective is low and the prevailing social 
svstem contributes to the erosion of the basic values of life. That shows the cultural 
decadence of a people as this weakens the inner strength or vitality of a culture. 

The intellectual, moral and artistic innovations in a society add to the inner strength 
of a people and their culture. These achievements strengthen the cultural bond of the 
people. Cultural diversities may be there in a country but still the inner bond helps the 
collective mind to rise. Racial, linguistic or religious diversities might be there with a 
people vet their cultural bond might remain unaffected. If the cultural bond is at a 
deeper level, then the peripheral differences would not distract that bond. The moral 
and intellectual dimensions like philosophy, art, literature, creative thinking, scientific 
achievements, etc. might have enriched social existence with harmony and commonness 
among a people. That is the common bond and harmony might be instrumental in the 
promotion of social consciousness and enrichment of civic life of the people. Similarly, 
through the moral achievement a society might have developed its own perception of 
right conduct, sense of justice, respect for others’ dignity, sense of equality, etc. which 
no doubt contribute to the civic life of a cultured people. In such a distinct group 
diversity, whatever might be its nature and degree, becomes unimportant in view of the 
cultural ethos of the people. The distracting features like multiplicity of language, 
diversities of religious faith, multi raciality, etc. do not create any obstacle in establishing 
social cohesiveness among the people. Rather pluralism adds to the inner beauty of a 
culture. Pluralism, history reveals, enriches the culture of a people. For in spite of 
pluralism and diversities, the inner strength of a culture lies in the moral and intellectual 
achievements that establish certain sustainable values of a culture. These values are 
universal, and the more a society approximates then the more it becomes cultured and 
civilized. 

Humanism and rationalism can be taken as two such universal values in striving 
after which a society can elevate itself both intellectually and morally. 

Though humanism is manifold, it is not difficult to bring out some important 
features of this. A culture is humanistic if people adhering to it look at human beings as 
dignified individuals. Such a culture does not make any discrimination between man and 
man. It never treats people as high or low. Such a culture is opposed to domination or 
exploitation. The basic values of such a culture are opposed to sectarianism, 
communalism or any such ideal that discriminates between man and man. A humanistic 
culture enlightens people to establish more commonness among themselves. Jt abhors 
any violence to fellow beings. It recognizes the right of each individual to live with dignity 
and honour. It promotes a political system that guarantees human rights and civil 
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liberties. This culture is opposed to a political system that supports authoritarianism, 
totalitarianism or dictatorship of any kind. For these forms of political organization are 
against civil liberties and the democratic rights of individuals. 

Like humanism, rationalism is another universal value of a culture. Rationalism 
considers the supremacy of human reason. Application of the rational enquiry and use of 
the scientific method have enhanced man'’s cognitive spheres. The widening of the 
intellectual dimension has resulted in man’s mastery over nature. Rational contemplation 
increases man’s capacity to understand the world around him. Rationalism is committed 
to a scientific temper. Scientific temper signifies that the scientific methodology is the 
most dependable way of achieving objective knowledge about the world. The rational 
spirit is incompatible with supernaturalism, occultism, mysticism or transcendentalism. 
It admits no theological design behind the world. Its world-view is opposed to pre- 
determinism. For the predeterministic world-view kills initiative and inquisitiveness and 
also absolves one from any sense of responsibility. But the progress of human civilization 
is a clear index of human endeavour. The deterministic attitude gives rise to the idea of 
surrender to circumstances, whereas man’s achievements have always been the result of 
his endeavour. The rational approach makes moral values obligatory. For morality on 
theological consideration will be weak. Historically speaking, morality has evolved over 
a long period of time on the basis of human interest, needs, interaction, etc. moral 
conflicts are resolved by reflective thinking and not by any divine command. Similarly, 
man’s moral response changes on the basic of his practical situation or future 
expectation. 

One important offshoot of the humanistic or rationalistic culture is the notion of 
social justice. Though social justice refers to a very broad area at least it connotes 
realization of the ideal element in law and a reflection of moral ideals in the varied field 
of social relationships. The moral ideals may be too many. But the realization of some 
basic values adds to the cultural milieu of a just society. Equality of all men before law, 
respect for individual dignity, respect for the purity of means in public life, respect for 
civic responsibilities are some of the basic features of civilized life. The more that these 
ideals are reflected in social relationships the more can society be considered as 
progressive. On the contrary, the more they are flouted in public life, the more does 
society show signs of decadence. Of course, no society can achieve moral perfection nor 
can it realize absolute justice. But a progressive society shows gradual approximation to 
these ideals whereas a decadent culture shows gradual distraction from them. Hence, 
the culture of a distinct people, however complex it may be, can be assessed from the 
standpoint of these broad values of humanism, rationalism and their corollary social 
justice. These ideals constitute the basic value-components of a developed culture. They 
are the finer elements of a culture. With this broad perspective of the ideals of a culture 
now let us brood a little over Indian culture and Orissan life. 


II 


Indian life with its history, civilization and culture is very old and it is not that easy to 
capture a view of it in a single frame because of its complexity and multi-faced nature. 
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Vastness of area in the country, a wide variety of landscapes, the multi-ethnic composition 
of the population, multiplicity of languages and religions, plurality of indigenous traditions 
developing in different areas because of the peculiar geographical situations, lofty 
philosophical traditions reflecting upon the higher values of life as well as sectarian 
ideals, etc. characterize India's life. Unlike other cultures, therefore, Indian culture is 
not monolithic rather it presents somewhat irreconcilable antinomies. In the intellectual 
tradition great philosophers have presented some metaphysical or transcendental ideals 
to be pursued in life. There are also philosophical systems simultaneously reflecting 
upon the hard terrestrial realities of life. Great writers on Indian philosophy hold that it 
has both theoretical dimensions and practical bearings on life. 

Due to the multitude of languages, great literary works have been created in 
thousands of years which have influenced Indian life for centuries. In art and architecture, 
great monumental designs are found in different parts of the country which immensely 
add to our cultural treasure. In music, dance and drama great artistic creativity has 
been expressed touching upon the finer feelings of life. All these have added to our 
cultural ethos and created a national identity. 

Thus the presence of different languages, religions, tribal communities, ethnic 
groups, etc. living side by side for thousands of years has given rise to cultural pluralism. 
For there is mixing of cultural traits between groups resulting in some sort of assimilation 
or amalgamation. But specific cultural traits with exclusiveness are noticeable in some 
identifiable groups. Because of the vastness of the country and the presence of multi- 
ethnic and socio-cultural groups, heterogeneity is the mark of Indian life while 
homogeneity has become somewhat group-specific. Within the pluralistic and diverse 
modes of cultural traits different linguistic or religious groups have upheld some 
predominating traits to mark their cultural specificity or boundary. The socio-cultural 
identity of a people is marked by their predominating and common ritualistic practices. 
Language, religious rites, caste-based identity, etc. have helped to focus the cultural 
identity of a group or a population within the broad perspective of our national identity. 
The national movement for political freedom simultaneously with a cultural renaissance 
brought the ideal of national identity and cultural solidarity among the intelligentsia. 

Social exclusiveness was, however, very prominent in Indian life. For each ethnic or 
caste-group was maintaining its own identity. Cultural renaissance and political struggle 
resulted in urbanization, spread of higher education, migration, etc. that diminished the 
social exclusiveness. Cultural pluralism, heterogeneity and diversity came under 
amalgamation as a result of Independence. 

The sense of the citizens’ national identity because of political integration has 
given rise to cultural unity. Our plurality and diversities have added to the inner beauty 
of our cultural heritage. 

With this brief observation on Indian life and culture now let me dwell upon the 
Orissan culture. 


Il 


Has Onissa any discernible cultural identity? In the ongoing process of Indian culture, 
Orissan people have also contributed and have become a part of its mainstream. They 
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have been influenced and have shared the basic cultural traits of the Indian ethos. There 
has been synchronization between them. The major religious traditions from different 
parts of India like Jainism, Buddhism, Shaivism, Vaisnavism, etc. have influenced 
Orissan life. Meanwhile Orissa with some of its indigenous religious traditions also 
contributed to the national mainstream. So also its great architectural monuments and 
designs have become a national treasure. In the sphere of art, literature, dance, music, 
etc. it has also made significant contributions. A santha tradition had taken place in 
Orissa and some poets belonging to that tradition rendered in Oriya the Mahabhérata, 
the Ramayana and the Bhagavata with their own literary touch and acumen. These works 
and many others exhibit literary excellence, philosophical vision and the higher values of 
life and thereby have greatly enriched Oriya literature. 

Orissa achieved a socio-political identity before India’s Independence, when it 
became a separate province. Before Independence it was like any of the states of India 
with an agrarian socio-economic order. The vast majority of people lived in villages and 
a very sizeable population belonging castes and scheduled tribes were living for 
generations in a very deplorable condition of socio-economic backwardness. Barring a 
handful of educational institutions, the vast majority of people had no access to education 
nor had they any exposure to modern science and technology. 

In the past-independence era, Orissa acknowledged a socio-political identity and 
attention was drawn to its discemible cultural traditions. There were different research 
works on Oriya literature, tribal life, the systems of faith, religious cults, etc. 
Anthropological or sociological studies reveal that there are many tribal groups and even 
some primitive groups with different patterns of lifestyle and worship here. It is known 
that millions of tribal people live at a sub-human level remaining completely cut off 
from civilized existence. Even the notion of tribal culture in Orissa is not a monolithic 
one rather a conglomeration of several life styles, faith and worship by exclusive groups. 
Further, from the socio-economic surveys it is known that Orissan people are the poorest 
in the country and the percentage of illiteracy is very alarming. The material and 
economic status of the people is so miserable that very often it attracts the attention of 
the country and even of the world. 

In spite of the socio-political identity of Orissa, cultural heterogeneity is found in 
many spheres and particularly in matters of religious belief. The Vedic religion is 
different from the folk religion and the tribal religion in Orissa's social life. The Vedic 
religion with its metaphysical assertions is aptly different from the mass religious belief. 
The former largely speaks of monotheism whereas polytheism and henotheism are the 
common patterns of belief of the people and the tribals, respectively. Similarly, the 
ritualistic practices are also different at different places though thousands of years 
social coexistence has influenced each of them. Furthermore, superstition is found to be 
mingled very much with religious practices. Consequently, very often the difference 
between a religious practice and a superstition is blurred. Thus a religious belief 
becomes the background for superstitious practice in public life. Animal sacnifice before 
some deity has been a very common feature of our rural life for thousands of years. 
Similarly, any unsupported news of a paranormal phenomenon spreads like wildfire 
attracting thousands of people for prayer, worship and offerings. In the recent past the 
news of Ganesh idol sucking milk or that a butterfly’s wing looking like the picture of 
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Lord Jagannatha could attract the attention of a large number of people for worship at 
different places. 

The greatest drawback of our culture is the prevailing caste system. Particularly in 
the village life caste-feudalism remains the stark reality. If any leniency has taken place 
during these decades it is due to some reform movements, socio-economic changes, 
constitutional provisions for social equality in the post-independent period, spread of 
education, etc. In the villages even though people live in physical proximity their social 
sharing is greatly affected as they belong to exclusive caste groups. People in villages 
have the same customs and beliefs but such things do not bind them together as the 
caste system prevents a unified life. For people are victims of a religious belief that the 
caste system has a scriptural sanction which gives noble origin to some castes and 
ignoble origin to others. Even arguments are given supporting the caste hierarchy. 
Sometimes it is very naively maintained that it is based on the ideal of division of labour, 
it can help to maintain the purity of blood, it is a God-ordained holy system, etc. It is 
further believed that it comes from the Varnasystem and that the idea of Chaturvarna is 
an infallible order of the society as it is there in our holy scriptures. This belief has 
ruined our public spint and has made people mean and narrow-minded. Consequently, 
a common phenomenon in village life is that any person willing to break the rules of 
caste or opt for an intercaste marriage faces great opposition and even excommuni- 
cation. The practice of caste rules has made morality caste-bound. Not only that it has 
also made people very mean and cruel. There are innumerable stories of this meanness 
and cruelty. Meanness and cruelty, needless to say, are the great menace to culture. 

The culture of a people is known from their civic life and standard of their public 
conduct. Though it is difficult to set a parameter to evaluate public conduct in any 
conclusive terms on view of the complexity of social interaction still there can be some 
practical ways to have general understanding of public life in a society. It is a common- 
place experience that civic values are given least importance in our society. Flouting of 
civic values is very common in day-to-day life. People in our society by and large are over- 
enthusiastic in observing rituals but they have the least concern for civic responsibilities. 
They have a psychological obsession that worship, observance of rituals, etc. will help 
them to achieve the desired goal in life but no attention need be accorded to civic duties. 
The general feeling of the common man is that by observing rituals, he lives a meaningful 
life. The very essence and happiness of human life, an average man believes, lies not in 
creative achievement, observance of civic duties or moral excellence but in the 
observance of religious injunctions. So millions of people gather to have a dip in some 
river or sea at an auspicious moment or to sight a deity in some temple on special 
occasions. 

Due to the prevalence of this attitude largely the average people in society do not 
bother about the purity of means. Examples abound in our public life of dishonest people 
who not only rise in life enjoying all amenities, but also are respected and honoured in 
society. People in high positions and even affluent economically do not treat ethics, 
honesty or integrity as sine qua non for a respectful life. Consequently, in the contemporary 
period it is difficult to find instances where people rise in politics by adopting good 
means or by being moral whereas instances to the contrary can easily be picked up. 
Where people are indifferent to the means in public life and flouting of civic duties is 


very common in a society it no doubt tells upon the culture that peo le inherit. 
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Whatever may be the stark social reality, the Orissan culture has been associated 
with an indigenous cult within the framework of Hindu religious tradition. The evolution 
of the Jagannatha cult in Orissa has a long history with many legends. It is believed that 
in prehistoric times the people of Orissa, mostly the tribals, were worshipping a deity in 
some mound. When the non-tribals came to this land, they adopted the tribal deity as 
their own God. An iconographical shape was given and installed in a temple by some 
invader-ruler to appease the religious sentiment of the natives of Orissa. Then it was 
another ruler who extended his territory from south to the north and after occupying 
Orissa constructed the massive temple at Puri and adopted Jagannatha as a family- 
deity. Subsequently, other rulers accepted the Jagannatha cult and with royal patronage 
it received social acceptance in Orissa. Many legends, myths and stories in the course 
of time were created and attributed to the cult and writers in Orissa gave scriptural 
sanction to the beliefs of the cult. The Brahminical rituals as well as some tribal mode 
of worship during special periods have been intermixed. These rituals in the long course 
of time have become the sacrament of the worship of the deity. In the mode of worship 
and practice of rituals there is syncretism of opposite creeds. There is the influence of 
the tribal mode of worship, the Brahminical rituals, tantric beliefs, the Buddhistic 
practices, etc. Further, the place has become a holy shrine for Hindus of all 
denominations. Many great savants and saints have visited the place, and the place, 
therefore has acquired a religious significance. 

The Jagannatha cult has no doubt influenced the art, literature, and social life in 
Orissa for centuries. People have been worshipping the deity for generations, and 
thousands of temples, small or big, have been erected in most of the villages and towns 
in the state. Numerous prayer songs have been composed in the name of the deity. 
People have developed a religion mostly based on this. At times people even base their 
identity as belonging to the land where Lord Jagannatha is worshipped. 

But does it not express a medieval attitude? In the medieval period people were 
very much captivated by some religious sentiment and even tried to understand natural 
facts with some supernatural design. Similarly people in Orissa generally ascribe super- 
natural significance to all that happens in their lives or in the state. They carry a 
deterministic view of life keeping the deity as the supreme arbiter. But the irony is the 
backwardness of the people and their insensitiveness to injustice. 

Very often even intellectuals in Orissa eulogize the Jagannatha cult as one that 
spreads universal values that transcend any region or country. If the people of Orissa 
really cherish universal values, then they must be a very enlightened class of people 
expressing great values in their varied social relationships. But the stark reality of social 
life in Orissa gives a very negative picture. Untouchability, cast hierarchy and a feudal 
mind set still prevail in our society. Even the so-called untouchables and tribals had no 
access to Jagannatha temple at Puri, leave aside the temples in villages. It was only 
during the emergency that Mr. Jagjivan Ram a Minister and so called untouchable was 
allowed entry to the temple, may be because of some other compulsion. Even the former 
Prime Minister, Smt Indira Gandhi was not allowed to have a darshan of the deity in the 
temple as a non-Hindu is not allowed to enter into the shrine. It appears that the cult has 
never unified people nor has it promoted universal brotherhood. There is no evidence 
that this cult has tried at anytime in the past to remove social evils or to promote social 
justice. Had this cult elevated the people culturally there would not have been so much 
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Lord Jagannatha could attract the attention of a large number of people for worship at 
different places. 

The greatest drawback of our culture is the prevailing caste system. Particularly in 
the village life caste-feudalism remains the stark reality. If any leniency has taken place 
during these decades it is due to some reform movements, socio-economic changes, 
constitutional provisions for social equality in the post-independent period, spread of 
education, etc. In the villages even though people live in physical proximity their social 
sharing is greatly affected as they belong to exclusive caste groups. People in villages 
have the same customs and beliefs but such things do not bind them together as the 
caste system prevents a unified life. For people are victims of a religious belief that the 
caste system has a scriptural sanction which gives noble origin to some castes and 
ignoble origin to others. Even arguments are given supporting the caste hierarchy. 
Sometimes it is very naively maintained that it is based on the ideal of division of labour, 
it can help to maintain the purity of blood, it is a God-ordained holy system, etc. It is 
further believed that it comes from the Varnasystem and that the idea of Chaturvarna is 
an infallible order of the society as it is there in our holy scriptures. This belief has 
ruined our public spirit and has made people mean and narrow-minded. Consequently, 
a common phenomenon in village life is that any person willing to break the rules of 
caste or opt for an intercaste marnage faces great opposition and even excommuni- 
cation. The practice of caste rules has made morality caste-bound. Not only that it has 
also made people very mean and cruel. There are innumerable stories of this meanness 
and cruelty. Meanness and cruelty, needless to say, are the great menace to culture. 

The culture of a people is known from their civic life and standard of their public 
conduct. Though it is difficult to set a parameter to evaluate public conduct in any 
conclusive terms on view of the complexity of social interaction still there can be some 
practical ways to have general understanding of public life in a society. It is a common- 
place experience that civic values are given least importance in our society. Flouting of 
civic values is very common in day-to-day life. People in our society by and large are over- 
enthusiastic in observing rituals but they have the least concern for civic responsibilities. 
They have a psychological obsession that worship, observance of rituals, etc. will help 
them to achieve the desired goal in life but no attention need be accorded to civic duties. 
The general feeling of the common man is that by observing rituals, he lives a meaningful 
life. The very essence and happiness of human life, an average man believes, lies not in 
creative achievement, observance of civic duties or moral excellence but in the 
observance of religious injunctions. So millions of people gather to have a dip in some 
river or sea at an auspicious moment or to sight a deity in some temple on special 
occasions. 

Due to the prevalence of this attitude largely the average people in society do not 
bother about the purity of means. Examples abound in our public life of dishonest people 
who not only rise in life enjoying all amenities, but also are respected and honoured in 
society. People in high positions and even affluent economically do not treat ethics, 
honesty or integrity as sine qua non for a respectful life. Consequently, in the contemporary 
period it is difficult to find instances where people rise in politics by adopting good 
means or by being moral whereas instances to the contrary can easily be picked up. 
Where people are indifferent to the means in public life and flouting of civic duties is 
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Whatever may be the stark social reality, the Orissan culture has been associated 
with an indigenous cult within the framework of Hindu religious tradition. The evolution 
of the Jagannatha cult in Orissa has a long history with many legends. It is believed that 
in prehistoric times the people of Orissa, mostly the tribals, were worshipping a deity in 
some mound. When the non-tribals came to this land, they adopted the tribal deity as 
their own God. An iconographical shape was given and installed in a temple by some 
invader-ruler to appease the religious sentiment of the natives of Orissa. Then it was 
another ruler who extended his territory from south to the north and after occupying 
Orissa constructed the massive temple at Puri and adopted Jagannatha as a family- 
deity. Subsequently, other rulers accepted the Jagannatha cult and with royal patronage 
it received social acceptance in Orissa. Many legends, myths and stories in the course 
of time were created and attributed to the cult and writers in Orissa gave scriptural 
sanction to the beliefs of the cult. The Brahminical rituals as well as some tribal mode 
of worship during special periods have been intermixed. These rituals in the long course 
of time have become the sacrament of the worship of the deity. In the mode of worship 
and practice of rituals there is syncretism of opposite creeds. There is the influence of 
the tribal mode of worship, the Brahminical rituals, tantric beliefs, the Buddhistic 
practices, etc. Further, the place has become a holy shrine for Hindus of all 
denominations. Many great savants and saints have visited the place, and the place, 
therefore has acquired a religious significance. 

The Jagannatha cult has no doubt influenced the art, literature, and social life in 
Orissa for centuries. People have been worshipping the deity for generations, and 
thousands of temples, small or big, have been erected in most of the villages and towns 
in the state. Numerous prayer songs have been composed in the name of the deity. 
People have developed a religion mostly based on this. At times people even base their 
identity as belonging to the land where Lord Jagannatha is worshipped. 

But does it not express a medieval attitude? In the medieval period people were 
very much captivated by some religious sentiment and even tried to understand natural 
facts with some supernatural design. Similarly people in Orissa generally ascribe super- 
natural significance to all that happens in their lives or in the state. They carry a 
deterministic view of life keeping the deity as the supreme arbiter. But the irony is the 
backwardness of the people and their insensitiveness to injustice. 

Very often even intellectuals in Orissa eulogize the Jagannatha cult as one that 
spreads universal values that transcend any region or country. If the people of Orissa 
really cherish universal values, then they must be a very enlightened class of people 
expressing great values in their varied social relationships. But the stark reality of social 
life in Orissa gives a very negative picture. Untouchability, cast hierarchy and a feudal 
mind set still prevail in our society. Even the so-called untouchables and tribals had no 
access to Jagannatha temple at Puri, leave aside the temples in villages. It was only 
during the emergency that Mr. Jagjivan Ram a Minister and so called untouchable was 
allowed entry to the temple, may be because of some other compulsion. Even the former 
Prime Minister, Smt Indira Gandhi was not allowed to have a darshan of the deity in the 
temple as a non-Hindu is not allowed to enter into the shrine. It appears that the cult has 
never unified people nor has it promoted universal brotherhood. There is no evidence 
that this cult has tried at anytime in the past to remove social evils or to promote social 
justice. Had this cult elevated the people culturally there would not have been so much 
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of social evils and superstitions. Rather ignorance, backwardness and superstitions have 
dehumanized people in the long run. 

Further, the rituals which are strictly observed round the year in the temple have 
supported the superiority of a priestly class. The priestly class had taken as their right 
to worship the deity not because they have any proficiency or qualification for that but 
because of their social inheritance. A person may be very unethical, even morally weak, 
and mentally an idiot still he can enter the sanctum sanctorum and perform solemn 
ceremonies if he is born in a priestly family. Again this cult has been patronizing a feudal 
system as an important ritual is being performed by a person having royal origin. 

The whole philosophy of the cult rests on the medieval ideology and has been 
promoting an other-worldly attitude. That very attitude has become detrimental to social 
progress. For it has killed creativity and promoted passivity. Even there has been attempt 
to historicize myths and people have been impressed upon to believe myths as history. 
Hence my submission is that there is nothing to eulogize this cult as universal. On the 
contrary it has never acted to promote rationalism, humanism, social justice which, I 
think, are the important value components of a universal culture. Hence though this cult 
has a profound effect on the people it has nothing to enlighten them. 

In Orissa another indigenous cult had flourished in the nineteenth century called 
Mahima Dharma. Though this cult originated as a reformist movement within the religious 
fold of Hinduism nonetheless it had touched the rural people, particularly the people of 
the low castes. Later on it was characterized as a religion for it has a founder, Mahima 
Swami, and his apostle disciple Bhima Bhoi; a metaphysical system, a system of faith; 
and ritualistic practices. This cult does not consider God as a personal being nor does 
it support idol worship. It conceives reality as does the Vedanta so it is sometimes called 
as Visudhadwaita. 

This cult and its great apostle poet Bhima Bhoi in his numerous songs expressed 
a humanistic appeal. May be the sufferings of millions of people, the inhuman cruelty 
and the injustice prevalent in Orissa’s social life moved him to profound a humanistic 
philosophy. The significant aspect of the Mahima cult is that it was against the caste 
system and social inequality. This religion no doubt mobilized poor masses to adore it. 
Its moral, humanistic and egalitarian values could attract thousands of people. It also 
prescribes great austerities which sometimes appear very hard and impractical to be 
followed by the adherents. But it has emphasized non-violence and non-discrimination as 
some sustainable ideals. The cult propounds a philosophy of humanitarianism. 

Thus Orissan culture, I conclude, like Indian culture does not express any 
monolithic trend rather shows heterogeneity and pluralism. 1 maintain that rationalism, 
humanism and its corollary social justice are the important value components that really 
elevate a culture. But these ideals are visibly absent in our social milieu. Further it is 
maintained that morally or culturally elevated people exhibit a sense of civic values in 
the varied social behaviour or social relationships. But the rampant corruption in our 
public life, lack of civic sense, medieval mindset and irrational beliefs of the average 
people tell upon our level of life. Servile conformity to religious tradition and observance 
of rituals are not important aspects of a cultural ethos. Rather rational spirit, sense of 
concern for others, obedience to civic values of life are the important features that can 


elevate a person or a people both morally and culturally. 
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Canons of Architecture, Sculpture and Painting: 
A New Perspective for Textual Studies in Orissa 


Dinanath Pathy 


twentieth century phenomenon in Orissa that began with Manmohan Ganguly 

(Orissa and Her Remains, 1912) and Nirmal Kumar Bose (Canons of Orissan 
Architecture, 1932). In the post-Independence period, Alice Boner, the Swiss artist and 
scholar in collaboration with Sadasiva Rath Sarma, Rajendra Prasad Das and Bettina 
Baumer published three most important studies which had far reaching consequences in 
deepening, intensifying and expanding the research on textual studies. These were the 
Silpa Prakasa (Boner, Sarma, 1966) New Light on the Sun Temple of Konarka (Boner, 
Sarma, Das, 1972), Vastusutra Upanisad (Boner, Sarma, Baumer, 1982). To this was 
added another significant publication—Silpasarini and Citrasastra are to come in the 
future. 

This paper is not meant to reflect on the veracity of textual utterances and make 
a comparison with other relevant texts, but to grasp the basic poetic intent of making a 
text, its documentary value as knowledge (vidya) and transmission of technology to a 
succeeding generation making the (present day) art practices valid in a broader 
framework of tradition and knowledge. We would like to refer to the community of artists, 
the inheritors as “acknowledged authority” of the transmitted knowledge. We would also 
like to bring in other cultural categories, such as the ‘insiders’ (practising artists) and 
‘outsiders’ (researching scholars) a priori knowledge (of a tradition) and a posteriori 
knowledge (of the present practice) in their specific connotations. 

Therefore, existing and tried out paradigms used to assess dynastic historical and 
narrative archaeological research will not hold good to understand the core issue and 
appreciate its relevance in a continuing cultural tradition. Textual studies anticipate a 
much broader intercultural parameter where several disciplines like philosophy, 
linguistics, religion, art and workshop practice operate simultaneously. A (published) 
study could be approached from (assessors’) any point of view and understanding where 
of course scope for disillusionment would be quite substantial resulting in 


r | he tradition of textual studies related to architecture, sculpture and painting is a 
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misconceptions. Therefore it would be wise to encounter such treatises in their own 
(internal) terms of references. 

With this I do not intend to mean that textual studies are free of errors of judgement, 
which I would like to call the ‘fallacy of translatability’ of the practice into codified 
theoretical language. Because each text will induce a reader to visualize the text in the 
extant cultural remains, monument or practice. Such texts anticipate a working parlance 
in unison between an artist and the text maker (the poet),’ I mean between the art 
practice and the art theory. Therefore, it is but natural to come across certain words and 
passages which are ambiguous personalized signs or expressions where this fine balance 
could not be achieved. 

Two terms ‘pista’ and ‘khakara’ from Bhuvanapradipa could be cited (Nirmal Kumar 
Bose 1932). A theoretician always attempts to catch the most essential of a living 
tradition which would appear to him significant and fleeting and leave the residue that 
might otherwise help for a correct comprehension. Here comes the ability, cultural 
sensitivity and the knowledge of the text maker to translate an art practice into a written 
language. 

Let us take the example of an analogy from Silpa Prakasa where the vimana and the 
sala have been described as the bridegroom and the bride (vimana varasresthanca kanya 
ca mukhasalika, S.P. I1.V. 595.2). This provides an ample testimony to the ability of the 
maker, which here is Udgata Brahmin Ramachandra Kaulacara of a village on the banks 
of the Musanai river between Puri and Konark. Such an analogy has parallels in Balarama 
Dasa's poetic creations where the sala and vimana have been imaged as Lakshmi on the 
lap of Narayana. One of the copies of the manuscript on which Alice Boner and Sadasiva 
Rath Sarma worked was copied in Ap 1793 (Saka 1715) by Govinda Dasa of Kausika 
Kula from Srinivasapuram village near Manjusa. This only shows the extent of the 
intensity of the workshop practice and the present four transcriptions anticipate at least 
more than one earlier copies, unfortunately not available till today. 

Studies relating to Silpa Prakasa are based on four copies of palm leaf manuscripts, 
two collected from Orissa and two other from Andhradesa (Andhra Pradesh). The 
significant contribution of this text is its emphasis on symbolic yantras that have to be 
placed and consecrated below every part of the temple as well as the tantric structural 
base for every sculpture visualized on their dhyanas. 

Further the Silpa Prakasa has the rare merit of providing practical instruction into 
the art of temple building on all levels, on the religious and ritualistic, as well as on the 
architectural and technical plane. This gives a feeling that with an adequate disposition 
of mind and heart and the availability of trained workers, it would be possible even today 
to build a temple according to its directions. 

Silpa Prakasa is a local text contextually relevant to the workshop practices in 
Orissa (Onissa/Andhra) regions like Aparajitaprchha meant for application in Gujarat 
and Samaranganasutradhara for Gujarat traditions prevalent in central India.’ Lal Mani 
Dubey in his critical study on Aparajitaprchha includes Silpa Prakasa of Ramachandra 
Kaulacara, Silpasarini and Vastusutra Upanisad in the category of north India texts.“ 
Dubey also refers to another set of texts as southern works. These are Manasara, 
Mayamattam, Kasyapasilpa, Tantrasamuccaya, Kamikagama, Isanasivagurudeva paddhati and 


Siplaratnam, etc. It would be more proper to think of four regional systems like the North, 
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South, West and the East and texts like the Silpa Prakasa of Ramachandra Kaulacara 
should have independent status belonging to the Eastern tradition with relevance to the 
Orissa region. 

Silpa Prakasa’s independent standing compels the researchers to use its traditional 
Orissan terminologies (with spelling and pronunciation) to understand vastuvidy4. In this 
context, the researchers may look for strength from Pratisthalakshanasamuccaya where 
the Kalinga type has been mentioned along with Nagara, Latavarta Dravida and Gauda 
and/or from the Amrteswar temple inscription (Amrteswar temple at Holal in the 
Bellary district of Karnataka) where again a fourfold architectural stylistic division— 
Nagara, Kalinga, Dravida and Vesara has been deciphered. 

Indian scholars working on art traditions have developed a tendency to approximate 
substantial findings, not allowing a separate standing to Orissan belongings. This was 
happening in the case of Orissan paintings till Eberhard Fischer, Joanna Williams, J.P. 
Das and Dinanath Pathy came up with valid materials to proclaim and establish a 
distinctive Orissan school. We have observed that around the thirteenth, fourteenth 
centuries and later, pronounced regional traditions, what they call apabhramsa traditions 
of the classical have emerged with regional languages making the assertions more valid. 
In the context of linearity, a mediaeval regional feature in painting, we respect the first 
portion of the view of Motichandra that, it emerged in the Kailasanath temple, matured 
in the Western India painting (and not) before it travelled to Orissa. We also admire the 
views of D.P. Ghosh’ who said the linearity had its source in the Sunderban copper plate 
inscription. But we would like to put forth our own view which has its beginning in the 
manneristic handling of chisel and the initial drafting of the sculpture and decorative 
motifs on stone. Surprisingly in Orissa the stone and the palm leaf are dealt with iron 
implements, the chisel and the stylus. Therefore the linearity of the painting tradition 
has a context in the Silpa Sastra traditions, more explicitly in the Vastusastra Upanisad. 

Differing from the pan-Indian tradition, in the mediaeval period, each region 
developed its own terminology and building technology for architecture, sculpture and 
painting. The word saudha which occurs in Saudhikagama in the sense of a temple or 
shrine seems to correspond to the title of Salata in Saurashtra.° While other Silpa Sastras 
like Thakkura Pheru’s VastuSastra mentions Sesanagacakra, the Silpba Prakasa rightly 
transforms this into Nagabandha more appropriate to an Oriya terminology. The vertical 
section in Sanskrit called visrantisthala or salilantara in Rajasthani architectural terms is 
aptly named as pagas. These are again separated from one another by deep chases 
called khandis. The doorframes of temples have since Gupta and post-Gupta times been 
carved with various bands of decorative friezes. Varaha Mihira in his Brhad-Samhita 
(56.14.5) goes into the details of those decorations, such as friezes with auspicious birds 
and hamsas (mangalya vihaga), auspicious trees (Srivrksa), of full vessels (purnaghata), of 
patravali (floral scroll work), and of love scenes (mithunas). He also mentions the figures 
of pratiharas (door guardians) in the lower quarter of the doorjombs. The Silpa Prakasa 
calls them Bhairavas, supposed to ward off and to frighten away all evil influences from 
the temple. The terms Gaja-Lakshmi (cloud-elements above her head) and Subha-Lakshmi 
(elephant as pedestal figures) as distinctive signs of a Vishnu temple replacing 
Lalatabimba of Rajasthani temple are interesting innovations. Silpa Prakasa’s Vajramastaka 
is architecturally an appropriate terminology. It signifies the prevalence of the Vajra- 
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doctrine in the tantric school. Vajra denotes diamond-like solidarity which could not be 
fractured even by lighting. This motif was placed on the front of the sikhara in conspicuous 
dimensions, but also on the base of temples and door-jambs in smaller size. This motif 
variously called Vajranga or Vajramastaka could also be placed on the base or top of 
pillars. 

Kamakalayantra as mentioned in the Silpa Prakasa is yet another meaningful and 
significant motif. Kamakalabandha is highly philosophical and is derived from kaulacara 
rites which are based on Kamakalayantra. This is a mysterious tantric practice and is 
represented as a Siva-lingam, surrounded by sixteen yonis with the names of sixteen 
Saktis, and surrounded by a ring of eight yoginis (11. 526). This is the most important and 
most sacred decoration of the vimanas outer parts. The author also makes an interesting 
distinction between the keli-bandha and the mithuna bandha, the former one denoting 
mere love-play while the latter may depict viracara rites or sexual union.’ One would 
marvel at the insightal description of terminologies with typical regional flavour when he 
mentions about Alasa, Darpana, Matrmurti, Gunthana. 

Four types of lions with specific terminologies have been mentioned in Silpa Prakasa. 
These are the Viraja lion, standing on his hind-leg and turning backwards, the Jagrata, 
seated lion with a raised paw, the Udyata or jumping lion and the Gajakranta, overpowering 
an elephant. 

The author of Silpa Prakasa, it seems, has taken a bird’s eye view of the art 
practices of various regional workshops and times but strictly limits himself to his time 
and place. 

The four palm leaf manuscripts such as Baya Cakada (the Book of Accounts), 
Architecture of the Padmakesara temple, Trikala Mahamaya Arcana Vidhi, and Padmakesara 
Deula Karmangi (Manual of Ritual) constitute the study of the temple of Konark. The 
study not only focuses on the architectural features of the temple but brings to life the 
whole past persisting as collective memory of the people. The past is an eternally living 
present given to us through a continuing tradition. It is not just a detached objective 
knowledge identifiable in the monument but a subjective interpretation of 
interconnectedness between the past and the present. 

This textual study gives us more than the architecture, the conceptual-visual 
framework of the actual temple building, possible expenses involved and most 
importantly, the reenactment of rituals. We have not yet realized that the loss of rituals 
brings about the decay of the material-monument and that the cultural recreation or 
architectural restoration is meaningful only when the tradition in totality is regained 
along with the physical ruins. 

For the first time we almost see, the smaller bronze image of the Sun god placed 
in the centre of the Natamandira, and as soon as the first rays of the sun fell on it, it was 
worshipped with five food offerings (pancopacara) and with light (arati). Then it was taken 
in a procession down the stairs of the Natamandira and up the stairway of the big temple, 
and placed on the lion throne (simhasana) in the sanctum. The image was ceremoniously 
bathed with curds, scented oil and water and rubbed with sandal paste. Then it was 
draped in silk of orange colour, garlanded with flowers and crowned with a head-dress 


of flowers.’ 
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Such moving accounts are only possible when one sees, experiences and records 
the happenings. This also could be argued for a reconstruction from a similar experience 
may not be of the Konark temple. For a lay reader and a scientific researcher, what is 
important is the purport, not the pretension, the truth of a performance and the strength 
of a living tradition. 

From this study we come across the three most important historical personalities 
like first, the chief patron, king Narasimhadeva, second, the inspirer behind the 
monument, Pattamahadevi Kasturikamodini, the great grand mother of the king; and 
third the chief architect, Sutradhara Sadasiva Samantaraya Mahapatra, as well as a 
number of artists and architects who have been named for the first time. The accounts 
of the temple construction are full of lively interactions, interesting anecdotes and 
truthful statements of unpretentious facts quite likely in those clusters of great workshops 
responsible for building such an unparallel huge monument in history. For the first time 
a great misconception about the infidelity of the (Oriya) artists as a community is 
removed when Sadasiva’s worthy son Dharma Samantray Mahapatra provided an 
architectural innovation for correctly placing the enormous kalasa on the vimana with the 
help of Egarupatika and humbly withdrawing from the scene after accomplishing the 
task. Why should not a national error centring the deliberate murder of a young promising 
artist be rectified depending on this research and the heroic deed of Dharma be 
honoured and made immortal not immoral. 

The study on the Sun temple of Konark brings out a number of emotional, historical, 
architectural and cultural issues concerning a nation and its heritage. Konark is an 
identity in time, a testimony to the “methoding of madness” and therefore any 
uncoventional research like the one undertaken by Alice Boner in collaboration with 
Sadasiva Rath Sarma and Rajendra Prasad Das aimed at grasping the fleeting 
intricacies involved in such an unprecedented art-project, the rare moments of pride and 
predicament, the artistic aspirations and achievements, the mindset of the artist as a 
creative individual and the collective workship psyche, the undaunting heroic 
commitment of the patron to the cause of art and religion. This is to be read and 
appreciated as a meditative experience. 

Alice Boner’s Vastusutra Upanisad involving Bettina Baumer’s collaboration in 
addition to Sadasiva Rath Sarma deals with five palm leaf manuscripts procured from 
Banki (2 copies), Khandapara, Puri and Nirakarpur. The uniqueness of the text lies in its 
concern with pure form (rupa) as it manifests in ctra creating a fundamental concept to 
understand literature, dance and their aesthetics. Here rupa manifests as the prime 
principle of an integrated vision of ripavidya, cosmic and cosmological. The integrated 
vision could be the (khila) panjara meaning the substantial structure of the body and the 
world making the term bound and unbound (boundless). Panjara’ is a metaphorical 
terminology meaning a window, an opening and a cage, a closing. Panjara is a space 
which encases the heart and the conceptual soul. Panjara is like a circle which is bound 
by a circumference and also open and limitless. This would be clear from the philosophy 
of observation of Alice Boner: 


The circle is always the fundamental determining factor.... Between the centre and 
the circumference of the circle there is the indissolvable connection of polarity, 
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from which nothing can escape. The movement thrown out by the centre are 
collected by the circumference and reversed towards the centre, or an unending 
movement may arise and flow round the circumference, held together by the 
centre. 


The tension that is created within the space of the panjara is the life force which 
holds the manifestation. The text provides a Sastric support to the insightal 
performances of the artists. One would simply marvel at the conclusive findings of Alice 
Boner with regard to the Principles of Composition in Hindu Sculpture, particularly in the 
caves of Ellora attained through deep contemplation, insightful analysis and meditative 
experiences. This could not have been possible if she would not have understood and 
experienced the movements of dance herself and read the sculptures as if it were a text 
with a refined sensibility. Kapila Vatsyayan in her foreword to the first Indian edition of 
Alice's Boner's book Principles of Composition in Hindu Sculpture (1990) brings out Alice's 
visionary accuracy: 


The visual evidence of the geometrical diagrams that had resulted from the 
analysis of sculptures was at the beginning not backed by any acknowledged 
authority. This new interpretative approach consisted in discovering the basic 
geometrical patterns governing these sculptures. Alice Boner laid the foundation of 
identifying two basic structure, one of a space dimension which provided a static 
aspect of the image and a time sequence which revealed the dynamic aspects. Her 
eye was flawless, her argument born out of the actual experience has been confined 
during these decades by a corpus of textual material. 


A comparative reading of her two books, Principles of Composition and Vastusutra 
Upanisad, makes one understand her “unusually penetrating perception” as well as her 
unwavering faith in the existence of textual support. Her empirical approach common of 
a sculptor later finds authoritative acknowledgement. To get the finer side of Alice 
Boner’s observation I am quoting below from Paul Mus's, Preface to the Indian edition 
of Principles of Composition: 


Miss Boner’s more elaborate analysis introduces such precision as “repetition” 
versus “projection in space”, or “prolongation” versus “echo” Yet the whole passage 
is clearly an anticipation of her statement that “a movement hardly ever stands 
alone...nor is ...confined...to its own limited extension.!® 


We would like to add that a creative journey (in the life of Alice Boner) finds 
fulfillment in textual studies (realization) —her research was her life’s movement 
that did not stand alone. 


The Vastusitra Upanisad gives us the authenticity of the form language, rupabhasa 
or citrabhasa which loses its nuances in the literary language. People have almost forgotten 
“the figurative form-language of ancient art”, the syntax of pictorial proposition and the 
faculty of figure reading. 

There is an underlying thread of connectedness in all these studies from Principles 
of Composition to Silpa Prakasa, New Light on the Sun temple of Konarka and Vastusiitra 
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Upanisad. These studies aim at understanding and experiencing Art, its basic 
(fundamental) governing principles, its various objective manifestations in architecture, 
and sculpture (including painting) and its cosmic recreation through ritualistic 
interpretation making the approach complete a full circle. In other words the art practice 
that is transformed into vastu or Silpa vidya gets, the status of the highest knowledge 
(Upanisad) making it relevant to leading a fuller life as an individual placed in the 
cosmic order. 

The making of a Silpa pothi depends on three fundamental requisites—first, the 
strength of the prevailing art practice, its age-old tradition and sustainability with 
anubhava, abhyasa, and prayoga; second, the right intention for codification, the language 
to bestow literary expression to art-practices; and third, the dissemination of kulavidyd 
or kaulacara and making it (the art practice) valid in time. 

Composed on palm leaf in a particular time frame, it is made into several copies 
later. As per Orissan tradition, palm leaf manuscripts are recopied and re-+transcribed 
to save them from decay. This act of renewal is not only routine work but assumes the 
proportion of a new art work with lots of interpolations, additions, omissions and 
alterations. When an illustrated text is recopied, it no more belongs to the lekhanakara of 
the original or earlier manuscript even though the text could still belong to the earlier 
one. The later manuscript becomes an act of complete appropriation with credit to the 
present artist-scribe. Here the individual style of rendering the visuals decides the 
authorship or belonging. In the process of re-transcription, the colophon which has a 
time significance related to the original text is also copied, thus creating a base for 
confusion. In certain cases, the colophon is changed in the recopied manuscript making 
it still vague. 

The use of archaic Oriya language and writing in a pretence of Sanskrit in extremely 
rude verses stand in the way of fixing a time to a palm leaf manuscript as also the 
geometrical drawings and sketchy type of illustrations breathe very little clue for stylistic 
analysis. 

A tendency to bestow divine origin to Silpa Vidya is noticeable in several treatises 
and canons. This is purely a poetic intent of dedicating a verse or attributing individual 
creations to legendary and mythological sages or gods. This tendency which has come 
all the way along with the texts also tries to make contemporary compositions ancient. 

We are aware of the misgivings prevalent in the area of textual studies related to 
art and architecture in Orissa. The misgiving is regarding the dependence on fake palm 
leaf manuscript!! for research. 

Faking is one of the major concems of the creative arts and sometimes the art of 
faking (cloning in genetic engineering) which is also done with the help of high artistic 
sensibility and expertise claims the faked object as original. Art rejected the notion of 
a copy as unethical. It was believed that the ‘aura’ significant of the original was missing 
in the copies till the invention of photography, graphic prints and modern printing 
technology which made the faith alterable. The problem is not as simple as we consider 
but riddled with several complications and now is an international issue. Finally, it has 
become a major concern of museum directors and auction houses where money in 
astronomical figures rolls down. The world market at the same time is replete with fakes 
of all kinds of art and artifacts like African masks, Asian textiles, Indian miniature 
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paintings and .even modern paintings of contemporary masters as also Kondh bronzes, 
ivory carvings and metal castings belonging to Orissa. 

For Orissa the faking parameter is between the second half of the seventeenth 
century and second half of twentieth century. Moreover, faking or fabrication is not the 
central issue of textual studies. It could be a part of any kind of study from literature to 
history, from counting currency notes to faked food in a restaurant. Therefore a shift is 
desirable from the concentric approach to decentric methodology unmasking the 
problematic nature of all centres. The centre of truth could move from concepts to facts, 
from fixed ideals to empirical movables. We do not wish to read “face-ists” as 
“Fascists”. 

History revealed faked art-pieces assuming importance and valued as originals in 
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It thus becomes clear that if there was any original work please mark the word ‘if 
and original’ known as the Madalapanji, it has been subjected to a continuous 
process of changes, modifications, interpolations and additions. With the contents 
of the different manuscripts remaining widely variable, it becomes difficult to 
determine as to which of them are genuine and which of them are later creations.!® 


In the act of copying and recopying such acts of interpolation are normal and the 
researchers ought to know the process of weeding out, filtering away the essentials than 
simply reject a pothi or a study based on a text as fabricated and fake. We would also 
like to honour the earlier view of K.S. Behera which says, “that at least two of these 
manuscripts, in the form available to us, are either modern compositions or copies with 
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Temple of Konarka. It leaves scope for the other two manuscripts to be earlier compositions 
without distortions and therefore genuine. It could also be argued that even these two 
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views and arguments of eminent scholars on Silpa texts should form a part of textual 
research so that later researchers could draw the contextuality. 
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The gap between the work of an author who initially created the text, codified the 
practices and made it his composition and the subsequent copyists or the recorder of 
traditions is at times misleading for a linear contextuality. But nevertheless, each text 
written in a particular time frame offers us a corpus of terminologies, imageries, and 
descriptions as expressions of a continuing tradition. 

For example, while a huge text saudhikagama running into more than 4500 slokas 
collected from Dharakote region of Ganjam district deals with temples, towns, forts, 
houses, gateways and wells, the Citrasastra a tiny text of 19 folios collected from Puri 
town, on which I am presently working enumerates standard motifs, iconography and 
terminologies. I consider the Citrasastra manuscript an inadequate documentation on 
Orissan painting traditions lacking definite focus, but it raises several issues related to 
the documentation of pata painting vis-a-vis citrakara family traditions and the role of a 
palm leaf scribe to weave the workshop inheritance into a codified text. I feel this 
manuscript should be studied along with several citrakara tippana (sketchbooks), literary 
evidences as contained in mediaeval Oriya literary texts like Gopibhasa as well as the 
Vasanta Rasa and Sarata Rasa of Pindika Srichandana and other Oriya dhyana mantra 
texts. A couple of terminologies which attracted immediate attention is chamumanha for 
frontal face, pakhamunha for profile, ghanabharana for dense breasts and nanikelabharana 
for conical shapes. These expressions are quite imaginative and have literary and art- 
historical value. Finally, this manuscript may function as the opening remark of a long 
speech, viz. the documentation of workshop terminologies related to patapainting. 

While working on the regional traditions of Dharakote Jagannatha temple I could 
gather a few very interesting Silpa terminologies like jisa for miniature angasikhaikas, 
majhibakhara for jagamohana and muktisala (garudabakhara) for the natamandira, kulia 
deula for gateway temples on compound walls. There is also a chanimandapa (function 
connected with a specific ritua!). Other terminologies are tinigodiasimha, dopichasimha, 
anlasri, ghanta, jhalamcala bhadrabakhara (porch, structure with a pidha roof), kant, 
vijebakhara (sanctum), pidhamundi, sikharamundi, muhanti, and kandi", etc. The 
terminologies are mostly taken from Mathura and Barapalli workshops. This is a 
nineteenth century temple and the wall paintings belong to the twentieth century. But the 
terminologies are loaded with cultural contexts, purely regional and should be read with 
Citrasastra. 

Here I would like to acquaint you with the practical side of making a treatise on 
Prahallada Nataka. The play is about a hundred years old composition of Ramakrushna 
Chhotaray of Jalantara’* in Andhra Pradesh and performed rigorously in Ganjam district 
and adjoining Andhra area. Because of the high makeup and heavy male costumes like 
in Kathakali a few categorise it as a structurized classical play while a few other because 
of its impromptu spontaneous actions call it folk. I had been associated with this 
performance since fifties as the make-up boy. I have been observing its rapid 
deterioration due to filmic manneristic invasions. Such unwanted innovation is eating 
into the vitals of the performance. I therefore inspired my artist friend Biswa Behari 
Khadanga who is an expert Prahallada Nataka performer, director and researcher of 
thirty years standing to write a treatise on Prahallada Nataka codifying the songs, 
denoting their ragas, talas, prescribing alternative acting zones, signifying the use of 
mancha (stepped altar) and Nrusimha mantra nyasa with focus on the pillar as the mula 
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adhara (of the theatrical prop). Biswa Behari also a Sanskritist coming from a sasana 
Brahmin family preferred to scribe on a palm-leaf in Sanskrit with acting instructions in 
Oriva. When I enquired about the status of the colophon, he readily said that there would 
be a colophon but the sentence, “written in the reign of the present Chief Minister” 
wouldn't be there for fear of losing its classical significance. He neither wants to bring 
in Kurdha royal family as this performance has nothing to do with them. I could anticipate 
the colophon to be a kind of idealistic high-sounding expression normal of such texts. 

We perhaps cannot completely do away with such psychological ramifications of 
the authors of the texts who intend to codify a living tradition. Biswa Behari is a known 
example but who knows that his act has no resonance in a past tradition? Biswa Behari 
certainly is not making a fabricated and fake pothi, but making a valid statement in the 
field of dramaturgy (Natya Sastra). 

A poet or an artist has a tendency to defy and deny time and go beyond the present. 
The sociologists and critics of History always wanted to place the creative personalities 
of their time in the context of lived time. A making of a pothi is an act of poetic and 
artistic creation with commitment to family traditions and Raulacara. The issues of 
ancestry, heredity, legacy and cultural heritage are also involved in making a pothi. 
Therefore, it is not only important to read the pothi but read the mindset of the creator 
also in between the lines. In such a research, the present reads like the past and the past 
and the present (textual transferability in time). Therefore we would prefer to read the 
present (present day art practice) in the past tense (of a tradition). 

Then it would be a wise step to take recourse to modern technology, to feed the two- 
dimensional drawing of the ground plan of the Rajarani temple along with the drawing of 
a Sriyantra into a computer and transform them into a three-dimensional temple facade 
to see where the real and the concept match and where they might differ. The findings 
of the editors of Silparatnakosa are highly evocative and should be accepted as a creative 
methodology. It is definitely a bold statement to say that the temple of Rajarani was a 
Rajarajeswari temple but more importantly is how they arrived at such a conclusion.” 

Study of Silpa Sastra or of textual studies based on architecture, sculpture and 
painting is not end in itself. It is the chiselled expression of a larger and more complex 
background of an Indian world-view and its distinctive speculative thought. This demands 
an exploration of the conceptual ideational framework of Indian culture in general and 
the laws of expanse (vistara) and movement (vivartana) in particular and makes factual 
data as ephemeral and mundane. The textual studies have to be placed in the broader 
philosophical and psychical context leading to an order or discipline—vidya. It is a study 
to seek an identity in space and time, without the help of rigid models drawn either from 
western traditions or from the tacit acceptance of the findings of Indian traditional 
critical thought. This study has multiple layers and varied dimensions. Here we are 
looking at the art tradition as an organic whole where all dimensions of life are 
considered together in their essential relationship of inter connectedness and 
interdependence and over layering. 

Art or for that matter art traditions and art practices should not be treated as 
exclusive categories. Purely historical, archaeological, anthropological or sociological 
and philosophical studies are not the answer for reconstructing the world-view, the 
Orissan poets sthapatis, sutradharas, vindhanis and citrakaras harboured in their concept 
and realization. 
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Silpa Sastra studies or any creative activity or traditional artistic pursuance should 


not be confined to dynastic rulers (Prof. B.N. Goswamy has changed the concept of 
dynastic schooling in Pahari paintings giving emphasis on family tradition)*! or mystical 
other-wordly concerns or rigid mathematical formulae transmitted form one generation 
to another by sheer weight of dead habit. The coexistence of all these factors in research 
makes the textual studies more relevant. In an open horizon of human understanding the 
important endeavour is sharing of knowledge than denying it. 
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In keeping with the prime objective of the Centre for 
Studies in Civilizations, the present volume focuses on 
Orissa's specific contributions to the multi-cultural, 
pluralistic spectrum of Indian civilization. In this volume 
the best brains of Orissa have exposed and analysed the 
cultural and intellectual history of this ancient state that 
is rich with exquisite art and architecture of temples and 
monuments, profound philosophical and religious 
ideologies, copious literary resources and cultural 
ambience as well as some unique scientific outlook and 
technological innovations; music and performing arts like 
yatra and the dances characteristic of this region form 
equally significant and typical aspects of this history. In 
the planning of this volume, meticulous care has been 
taken to do justice to all these aspects of Orissa’s hoary 
tradition. Accordingly the authors have made extensive 
coverage of all these diverse areas of the Oriya culture 
and civilization and have brought to light their linkage to, 
and influence on, the national mainstream. Also to this 
purpose they have presented their studies on almost all 
the prominent thinkers and writers of Orissa—from the 
ancient through the medieval up to the modern period. 
The result has been richly rewarding and illuminating. 

Although the essays have been meticulously edited, the 
authors’ views and judgments on their respective areas 
of study have been given full freedom in order that they 
may come up with their best. 

The book will serve as a useful source material for 
learning and research on Orissa and its cultural- 
intellectual tradition. 
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Russian Academy of Sciences and a Member of the International 
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Sri Aurobindo and Karl Marx; Anthropology and Historiography of 
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